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PREFACE. 


In  the  composition  of  the  subjoined  work  the 
author  has  kept  the  following  objects  constantly 
in  view : — 

To  give  a  condensed  and  methodical  description 
of  the  different  structures  and  organs  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  human  body ; — 

To  point  out  the  most  convenient  methods  of 
conducting  their  anatomical  examination  ; — 

To  indicate  some  of  the  more  important  prac- 
tical applications  that  may  be  made  of  the  facts 
disclosed  to  the  student  during  the  progress  of  his 
inquiries ; — 

And,  finally,  to  present  abridged  summaries  of 
the  most  instructive  principles  of  general  Ana- 
tomy. 

The  attention  of  students^  during  the  limited 
period  of  their  public  education^  is  necessarily  di- 
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vided  between  a  variety  of  ollgects.  They  have  to 
pass  through  the  whole  circle  of  Medical  Science^ 
and  to  attain  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  into  which  it  is  divided^-*— so  tihat 
each  can  recei?e  but  a  limited  portion  of  attenttoo. 
It  generally  happens  that,  the  earlier  essays  of  a 
student  in  Practical  Anatomy  teach  little^  save,  ft 
negative  knowledge; — they  teach  him  howih^ 
«>ughtnot  to  proceed,  add  bis-own  ingenuiiy/limited> 
as  his  experience  is,  must  be  taxed  to  determine 
how  he  should  conduct  the  examination  of  a  sirotfar 
part  at  a  future  period.  The  effort  is  again  made, 
DO  doubt  with  a  certaki  degree  of  improvem^nty 
but  it  is  necessarily  slow  and  tedious.'  To  lessen,' 
if  not  altogether  to  remove^  this  source  of  difficult3r; 
ike  author  has  deemed  it  advisable  te  indicate  how, 
the  first  incisions  through  the  skin  should  -be  made 
when  the  examination  of  each  region  is  about  t6  be 
commenced)  and  also  to  note  the  parta  which  Ke> 
layer  after  layer,  beneath  the  skin,  and  how  they 
ought  to  be  displaced  and  removed.  This  may  'be 
termed  the  enchiraesis^  of  the  art;  and  though  it  caii 
be  acquired  only  by  practice,  the  time  and  laboiur 
necessary  for  its  acquisition  may  be  considerably 
abridged  by  following  such  rules  as  are  embodied 
in  this  book.  The  precepts  here  alluded  to  wiH  be 
found  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sections,  and  in  a 
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smaUer  type,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of 
the  work,  or  weaken  its  claim  to  the  rank  of  a 
systematic  treatise. 

Human  Anatomy  cannot  be  considered  as  an  ab- 
stract science  :  scarcely  any  one  enters  on  its  study 
unless  with  a  view  to  make  practical  application  of 
the  facts  it  discloses,  in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  the  works  of  some  of  our 
scientific  and  erudite  neighbours  on  the  continent 
are  found  so  defective  as  assistants  to  the  inexpe> 
rienced.  Some  even  of  the  treatises  most  generally 
ready  treat  Anatomy  as  if  it  were  cultivated  by 
itself,  and  for  itself,  or  in  other  words,  as  if  a 
knowledge  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  bones, 
muscles,  arteries,  &c.  constituted  tiie  ultimate  ob' 
ject  which  we  seek  to  attain.  A  student  looks  to 
them  in  vain  for  any  suggestions  as  to  the  method 
of  conducting  his  anatomical  analyses;  he  searches 
in  vain  for  even  an  occasional  remark  on  the  prac- 
tical applications  that  may  be  made  of  the  dilFerent 
facts  brought  under  his  notice ;  and  were  he  to 
follow  their  guidance  for  even  a  year  or  two,  sedu- 
lously devoted  to  the  study  of  descriptive  Anatomy, 
he  should  then  commence  a  new  course,  and  select 
some  other  guide  to  teach  him  the  use  that  is  to  be 
made  of  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired. 
As  a  knowledge  of  Anatomy  throws  considerable 
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)ig;ki  on  our  curative  iadkation*,  in  the'dWcrc^ 
fonoB-eff  disease,  so  «•  hnonledge^  j^Won  of  ili^d^se 
is  of  use  to  the  anfubomist,  both  by  indioating''th« 
dbjecta  which/ should  be  kept  in  vieW»?tiilit'ifexaM 
mining  the  different  r^ons  6f  llie  body^  and^«tiH 
nore  so,  in  giving  an  additional  zest  to  hisinq^ 
ries.      It    is   on    this  principle  that  the^authd^ 
has  subjoined  to  the  description  of  the  dififerchli 
arterial  trunks  the  most  approved  method  lof  <'^fxP- 
posing  them  in  different  parts  of  their  course^  so  as 
to  place  ligatures  upon  them.     With  this  TieW->he 
has  also  given  detailed  descriptions  of  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  examination  of  those  regions  of  the 
body  which  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  capital 
operations.     The  dissection  of  the  inguinal  region 
naturally  suggests  to  the  mind  the  propriety  of  con- 
sidering the  different  structures  contained  within 
its  limits,  in  reference  to  the  diagnosis,  relations,  and 
treatment  (by  operation)  of   the  more  ordinary 
forms  of  hernia ;  and  our  examination  of  the  peri- 
nseum  could  scarcely  be  said  to  contribute  to  any 
useful  purpose,  were  it  not  so  conducted  as  to  im- 
press on  the  mind   clear  ideas  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  catheter  should  be  introduced,  and  the  ope- 
ration of  lithotomy  performed. 

A  knowledge  of  anatomical  facts  and  of  their 
practical  application^j  though  of  primary  import- 
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Since  io  itself,  sliould  not  form  the  ultimate  limit  of 
^  professional  man's  inquiries.  "  Knowledge,'^ 
says  a  great  authority  *,  "  thoug^h  founded  in  par- 
ticulars,; yet  can  expand  itself  only  by  general 
ifiews/'  To  study  the  different  parts  of  a  complex 
machine  in  detail  surely  cannot  be  sufficient  for 
those  whose  duty  it  in  to  restore  its  regular  actions 
when  deranged,  and  the  due  performance  of  which 
duty  pre-supposes  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  gene- 
ral principles  on  which  it  is  constructed,  and  the 
relations  which  its  parts  severally  bear  one  to 
the  otiier.  In  a  work  such  as  the  present,  written 
professedly  on  descriptive  and  practical  anatomy, 
general  principles  could  only  be  introduced  with 
a  view  to  elucidate  its  main  design.  Hence  the 
Mimraaries  which  are  given  of  the  general  ana- 
Mmy  of  the  osseous  system,  of  the  articulations, 
lot  the  circulation  in  (he  adult  and  in  the  foetus, 
luusl  necessarily  have  been  very  much  abridged; 
but  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  found  sufficient  to 
place  before  the  reader  correct  coup-d'ml  views  of 
ill ese  important  topics.  a-^-u 

lii  iTheie  is  one  consideration  which  cannot  he  too 
strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  every  individual 
about  to  enter  on  the  study  of  anatomy  ;  it  is  the 
indispensable   necessity  of  acquiring,  at  the  outsel, 
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a  correct  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  osseous 
and  muscular  systems,  as  reference  is  constantly 
made  to  them  during  the  description  of  every 
other  part  of  the  body.  If  this  be  neglected  in 
the  first  instance^  the  deficiency  will  seldom  be 
supplied  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  at  every  step 
of  the  student's  progress  he  will  feel  the  want  of 
certain  portions  of  knowledge^  which  reminds  him 
that  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  demonstra- 
tion is  lost.  As  well  might  a  person  hope  to 
acquire  clear  notions  of  the  demonstrations  in 
Euclid's  Elements  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
definitions  and  axioms  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  every  problem^  whether  it  be  simple  or  complex, 
as  hope  to  prosecute  anatomy  with  success  with- 
out an  accurate  knowledge  of  those  parts  which 
form  the  basis  of  all  the  others,  and  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  every  subsequent  step  of  his 
progress. 


London,  Aug.  SO,  1828, 
Medical  Sciiooi.,  Alokrsoatk-Stbket. 
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1.  Anatomt,  considered  as  the  science  of  organization,  in- 
cludes within  its  limits  all  organized  bodies,  and  has  for  its 
object  the  study  of  their  structure  and  properties,  physical 
«8  well  as  vital.  A  science  of  such  vast  extent  must  neces- 
sarily comprise  too  great  a  variety  of  details  to  be  ade- 
quately investigated  by  any  single  individual;  its  progress 
and  improvement  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  different  persons  devoting  themselves 
each  to  a  particular  department  of  the  pursuit ;  and  if  we 
may  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
■$ty,  that  its  further  advancement  must  depend  on  a  similar 
co-operation,  conducted  on  the  principle  of  the  division  of 
labour.  Thus  some  have  applied  themselves  to  the  exami- 
natioD  of  the  structure  of  vegetables,  others  to  that  of  ani- 
mals ;  whilst  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine  have 
confined  their  attention  to  that  of  the  human  species,  which 
has  given  occasion  to  the  formation  of  three  distinct  depart- 
ments, viz.  vegetable^  comparative,  and  human  anatomy. 

2.  Comparative  Anatomy  has  been  cultivated  for  the 
most  part  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  by  an  examination  of 
the  diflerent  classes  and  orders  of  animals,  the  characters 
common  to  all,  as  well  as  those  peculiar  to  each,  and  to  es- 
tablish A  methodical  arrangement  of  them,  founded  on  their 
natural  affinities.  Human  anatomy  is  studied,  not  merely 
liecause  it  serves  to  explain  the  structure  of  the  body,  nor 
^>^CAuat  it  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  the  uaes  of  its  dilterent 
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parts,  but  because  of  the  light  which  it  sheds  on  the  seat, 
nature,  and  causes  of  the  disease, — a  light  without  which 
medicine  would  be  little  else  than  a  blind  empiricism.* 
Though  anatomy  is  with  perfect  propriety  included  amongst 
the  natural  sciences,  it  differs  altogether  from  zoology,  both 
in  its  plan  and  object:  the  latter  dwells  on  the  external 
form  and  characters  of  organized  bodies,  the  former,  on  the 
contrary,  seeks  to  explore  Aeir  interior,  and  resolves  them 
into  their  component  parts,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  know- 
ledge of  their  structure  and  properties. 

An  opinion  seems  to  be  entertained  by  some  persons, 
that  the  study  of  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy  should 
be  considered  rather  as  an  amusement,  than  as  a  philoso- 
phical pursuit — as  something  calculated  to  employ  light 
minds,  or  occupy  hours  of  leisure  and  amusement.  A  slight 
examination  wiO,  however,  suffice  to  shew  that  the  facts  it 
unfolds  are  not  merely  interesting ;  they  will  be  found  to 
be  instructive  in  the  highest  degree,  as  they  tend  to  throw 
considerable  liglit  on  several  obscure  points  connected  with 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  by  affording  the  means  of 
comparing  the  composition,  arrangement,  and  properties  of 
its  different  organs,  with  the  corresponding  parts  in  the 
lower  animals.  "  The  varieties  of  organization  supply  in 
the  investigation  of  each  organ  and  its  functions,  the  most 
important  aids  of  analogy,  comparison,  contrast,  and  various 
combination ;  the  nature  of  the  process  receives,  at  each 
step,  fresh  elucidation,  and  the  basis  of  our  physiological 
principles  is  rendered  broader  and  deeper,  in  proportion  as 
our  survey  of  living  beings  becomes  more  extensive."  More- 
over, the  study  of  comparative  anatomy  forms  a  useful  ex- 
ercise and  discipBne  to  the  mind,  by  requiring  a  close  at- 
tention to  facts  and  principles,  and  the  adoption  by  a  clear 
and  methodical  arrangement.  "  This  advantage  of  distri- 
buting and  classing  a  vast  number  of  ideas,  which  belongs 
in  a  remarkable  degree  to  natural  history,  has  not  yet  been 

*  PoATAL,  AnaUmit  Midieale,  prefmce,  p.  1. 
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much  insisted  on  as  it  deserves ;  it  exercises  uit  in  that 
iportant  intellectual  operation  which  may  be  called  me- 
thod, or  orderly  distribution,  as  the  exact  sciences  train  the 
mind  to  habits  of  close  attention  and  reasoning.  Natu- 
ral history  requires  the  most  precise  method  or  arrange- 
ment, as  geometry  demands  the  most  rigorous  reasoning. 
When  this  art  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quired, it  may  be  applie<l  with  great  advantage  to  other  ob- 
jects. All  discussions  that  require  a  classification  of  facts, 
all  researches  that  arc  fiiundcd  on  an  orderly  distribution  of 
the  subject,  are  conducted  on  the  same  principle  ;  and 
young  men  who  have  turned  to  this  science  as  a  matter 
of  amusement,  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  a  famili- 
arity with  its  processes  will  facilitate  the  unravelling  all 
complicated  subjects."* 

3.  A  single  instance  will  suffice  to  shew  the  application 
that  may  be  made  of  the  researches  of  the  comparative 
■Miatomlst,  in  elucidating  the  structure  an<l  functions  of  one 
of  the  most  complex  organs  of  the  human  body,  viz.  that  of 
hearing.     It  is  obvious  that  the  general  conformation  of 
organs  must  have  a  reference  to  the  more  or  less  perfect 
development  of  the  animals  to  which  they  belong,  being 
more  simple  in  those  of  the  lower  grades,  and  becoming 
more  complex  in  proportion  as  they  occupy  a  higher  rank 
Ib  the  scale  of  animated  beings ;  their  structure  too,  must 
bear  some  relation  to  the  medium  in  which  the  animals  live, 
and  be  influenced  by  the  circumstance  of  their  being  inha- 
bitants of  the  air  or  of  water.     When  treating  of  a  par- 
ticular organ,  for  instance  the  ear,  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear  calculated  to  embarrass  the  subject  with  useless  de- 
tails, were  we  to  review  its  conformation  in  the  different 
classes  of  animals  ;  it  may  be  said  that  it  would  be  far  bet- 
ter to  confine  our  attention  to  the  human  ear,  about  which 
»lone  we  can  feel  any  interest.  But  it  should  be  recollected, 

'iiWKCVCI,  On  tht  Modrrn  HiOory  of  Conparat'iM  Aittttomtf.f.^.  Ci'Vieh. 
8<|»r  AmmMt,  preface,  p-  18- 
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that  if  a  subject  carry  within  itselfany  degree  of  complexity, 
there  is  no  course  more  likely  to  lessen  it,  than  that  '*  of  pro- 
ceeding from  things  more  simple,  to  those  more  compound- 
ed ;"  and  if  this  principle  be  applied  to  the  subject  just  al- 
luded to,  we  shall  find,  that  so  far  from  rendering  it  more 
difficult,  it  will  remove  from  it  even  the  appearance  of  diffi- 
culty. When  we  examine  an  organ  in  its  simplest  furm, 
we  at  once  ascertain  its  essential  or  fundamental  consti- 
tuent ;  and  if  we  trace  it  through  the  different  grades  of 
animals,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  in  the  series,  we  can 
readily  recognize  each  of  the  accessory  parts  which  are 
successively  superadded,  and  assign  to  them  respectively 
the  rank  which  they  fill,  and  the  duties  they  perform. 

4.  The  simplest  form  of  auditory  apparatus  is  a  small 
sac  containing  a  fluid,  and  enclosing  the  sentient  extremity 
of  the  auditury  ner\'e.     Its  exterior  envelope  is  fibrous  in 
the  lower  animals,  cartilaginous  in  others,  and  finally  osseous 
in  the  higher  orders  ;  it  presents  two  apertures,  placed  at 
opposite  points  of  its  circumference,  of  which  the  internal 
one  serves  to  transniit  the  acoustic  nerve,  while  the  other 
maintains  the  relation  with  the  external  world :  and  as  the 
sac  is  analogous   to  the   vestibule  in  the  higher  animals, 
these  openings  may  be  said  to  correspond,  the  one  with  the 
meatus  auditonus  internus,  the  other  with   the  fenestra 
ovalis.     Within  this  first  investment  is  placed  a  vascular 
membrane,  which  lines  it  throughout,  and  encloses  and 
supports  the  nerve:  this,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be 
expanded  to  the  same  extent  as  the  nervous  membrane  of 
the  eye ;  still,  like  the  retina,  it  is  in  immediate  contact  with 
a  fluid  which  bears  some  analogy  to  the  vitreous  humour, 
for  each  is  enclosed  in  a  membrane  which  enables  it  to  retain 
its  form,  and  prevents  it  from  being  diffused  in  the  cavity 
in  which  it  is  lodged ;  and  both  serve  as  niedia  of  transmis- 
sion for  the  appropriate  agents  of  impression.    This  simple 
apparatus  is  covered  over  by  the  cranial  integuments,  and 
KS  they  exclude  all  contact  with  the  medium  in  which  the 
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aminal  lives,  the  impressions  of  external  objects  must  be 
conveyed  to  the  sacculus,  through  the  bones  of  the  head 
generally.     The  first  change  in  the  structure  of  the  part  is 
intended  for  the  improvement  of  the  acoustic  or  sentient 
apparatus,  and  consists  in  the  addition,  as  it  were,  to  the 
sacculus,  of  three  semicircular  canals,  which  consist  of  a 
fibrous,  cartilaginous,  or  osseous  envelope  (correspontling  in 
this  particular  with  the  structure  of  the  fundamental  ]>art, 
from  which  they  are  prolonged  like  so  many  diverticula),  a 
vascular  lining,  an  expanded  nerve,  and  a  fluid.     In  some 
cartilaginous  fishes  the  organ  consists  merely  of  the  fun- 
damental part  (the  sacculus  or  vestibule).     In  the  skate 
and  shark  the  semicircular  canals  are  added.     In  the  am- 
phibia the  development  improves  somewhat-     In  the  class 
of  reptiles  the  two  first  parts  of  the  labyrinth  attain  their 
coraplfte  form,  and  a  rudiment  of  the  third  is  added,  viz. 
the  cochlea,  which  consists  of  the  same  structures  as  the 
others,  and  like  them  serves  to  rontain  a  prolongation  of 
the  auditory  nerve.     The  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals 
in  birds,  present  nearly  the  same  conformation  as  in  the 
higher  reptiles;  the  cochlea  is  still  rudimentary;  but  the 
tjroipanum  is   large,  and  traversed  by  the  ossicutu  ;    the 
membrana  tympani  may  be  observed  at  the  bottom  cif  the 
anditory  canal,  round  which   the  external  tegunients  are 
sometimes  folded,  so  as  to  represent  a  rudiment  of  a  concha. 
In  the  mammalia,  the  auditory  apparatus  attains  its  com- 
plete do'eiopment,  and  as  it  comprises  all  those  parts  found 
in  various  degrees  of  perfection  in  the  lower  orders,  it  may 
be  considered  as  divisible  into  four  distinct  compartments, 
each  intended  for  a  separate  office.* 

1.  The  essentia]  or  fundamental  part  (vestibule). 

2.  The  accessory  apparatus  (semicircular  canals  and  co- 
chlea). 

The  middle  chamber  and  its  ossicula,  for  the  trans- 
of  sounds'  ( tympanum). 

•  Di'  Blaimvillk.  Prineifm  d'Anatome  emnpart*,  p.  450. 
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4.  The  external  apparatus  for  collecting  and  concentrat- 
ing sound  (external  ear). 

After  reviewing  in  this  way  the  different  parts  of  the 
organ  successively,  and  after  inspecting  it  as  a  whole,  we 
may  not  inaptly  compare  it  to  an  edifice  consisting  of  seve- 
ral apartments,  each  fashioned  after  a  particular  manner, 
and  intended  for  a  distinct  purpose.  The  external  part 
may  be  likened  to  the  portals  of  the  edifice,  at  which  the  vi- 
sitors are  collected  previously  to  iheir  entry,  and  after  they 
have  been  there  assembled  and  arranged,  they  are  led 
across  the  ante-chamber  by  certain  conductors  stationed 
there  for  that  purpose ;  by  these  the  visitors  are  ushered 
into  the  presence-chamber,  enclosed  within  the  winding  re- 
cesses of  the  labyrinth,  and  as  they  are  successively  intro- 
duced, they  register  on  the  tablet  of  the  memory,  their  de- 
grees, their  titles,  and  their  properties. 

5.  The  study  of  human  anatomy  has  been  especially  pur- 
sued by  the  professors  of  the  healing  art,  who,  on  just 
grounds,  consider  it  as  the  most  secure  basis  on  which  they 
can  rest  their  investigations  of  the  fiinctions  of  the  body  in 
health,  and  of  its  derangements  in  diseases.  Were  anato- 
mists to  confine  their  attention  altogether  to  the  human 
body,  they  would  iloubtless  acquire  a  sufficiently  accurate 
knowledge  of  tlie  situation,  form,  connexions,  and  even 
composition  of  its  different  parts ;  but  though  an  acquaint- 
ance with  such  details  forms  a  necessary  part  of  the  pur- 
suit, it  is  far  from  constituting  the  final  object  to  be  aimed 
at.  The  natural  or  healthy  actions  of  the  body  must  be 
studied  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
morbid  conditions  ;  the  laws  which  preside  over  the  for- 
mation and  development  of  living  beings  must  be  fully  in- 
vestigated before  their  functions  can  be  rightly  understood  ; 
and  were  we  to  restrict  our  viewS  to  tlie  examination  of 
any  single  species  (even  though  it  be  the  most  perfect  of 
all)  our  knowledge  would  be  as  inadequate, — our  ideas  of 
the  laws  of  the  economy  would  be  as  confined  as  those  of 
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a  geographer  would  be  of  the  extent  and  resources  of  a 
kingdom,  were  he  to  limit  his  inquiries  to  a  single  province 
or  de{>artment.  . 

6,  Human  anatomy  may  be  studied  in  tu-o  different  con- 
ditions of  the  structures  of  the  body,  and  so  may  be  directed 
to  two  distinct  objects.  By  the  one  a  knowledge  of  the 
healtJiy  condition  of  parts  is  sought  to  be  attained ;  by  the 
other,  of  their  morbid  characters,  and  on  this  distinction 
is  founded  the  division  of  the  subject  into  two  sections 
or  departments,  viz.  healthy ,  or  descriptive  anatomy,  and 
morbid,  or  pathological.  The  changes  of  structure  in- 
duced by  disease  can  only  be  ascertained  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  body  after  death;  but  though  a  knowledge 
of  these  changes  is  confessedly  a  matter  of  iniportaitce,  it 
can  only  be  brought  into  practical  application  when  they 
are  connected  with  the  alteration  of  functions,  or  the 
symptoms  which  had  acconipaiiicd  them  during  life.  When 
by  repeated  and  accurate  examinations  the  diHerent  struc- 
tural lesions  of  each  organ  are  fully  investigated,  and 
eir  ap])ropriate  symptoms  so  clearly  ascertained,  that 
are  made  to  bear  to  one  another  the  relation  of 
and  thing  signified,  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  may 
considered  as  established  on  a  basis  sufficiently  ex- 
ended  to  warrant  us  in  resting  upon  it  our  curative  indi- 
ioiis. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  anatomy,  in  the  original 
•nd  literal  acceptation  of  the  term,  merely  served  to  denote 
;  one  of  tJie  methods  of  examination  used  by  those  who  ap- 
|ilied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  science.  It  consisted  in  the  dis- 
section of  parts,  which  required  no  more  than  a  scalpel  for 
ite  execution,  and  sufficed  for  all  the  purposes  sought  to  be 
attained  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of  medi- 
'ciue.  But  as  the  objects  of  pursuit  became  niukiplitd,  the 
weihods  of  examination  were  necessarily  varied,  and  seve- 
wl  other  processes  were  from   time  to  time  introduced. 
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such  as  injection,  maceration,  desiccation,  chemical  re- 
agents, &c.,  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  (tf  the  composition  and  structure  of  ihe  dijQFe- 
rent  parts  of  the  body.  Notwilhslanding  these  changes, 
the  same  term  has  been  stitl  retained,  and  is  allowed  by 
general  consent  to  include  witliin  its  comprehension  not 
only  the  means  employed,  but  also  the  end  which  is  sought 
to  be  attained.  The  progress  of  these  changes  may  be 
readily  traced,  by  examining  some  of  the  anatomical  works 
which  have  been  published  at  dift'erent  times ;  and  they 
whose  age  has  allowed  them  opportunities  of  comparing 
the  style  and  tenor  of  tlie  courses  of  lectures  delivered  by 
the  individuals  who  have  successively  discharged  the  duty 
of  teachers  in  ihe  schools,  are  well  aware  that  a  consider- 
able alteration  has  taken  place  in  (he  plan  and  scope  of 
their  discourses,  as  well  as  in  the  quantity  of  information 
they  convey. 

7.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  practice  of 
medicine  or  surgery  requires  only  a  trifling  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  or  that  a  loose  and  general  idea  of  it  will  sufiice 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  our  professional  duties.  The 
history  of  surgery  at  once  disproves  such  a  notion,  by 
shewing  that  the  fatality  attendant  on  operations  has  dimi- 
nished in  proportion  as  anatomy  has  been  more  diligently 
cultivated, — (the  best  proof  of  an  improvement  in  its  prac- 
tice that  can  be  adduced) — and  the  rapid  advances  that 
liave  of  late  years  been  made  in  establishing  the  pathology 
and  diagnosis  of  diseases,  more  especially  of  tluist  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  as  well  as  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  are 
altogether  attributable  to  the  degree  of  attention  that  has 
been  paid  to  that  most  important  department  of  study,  pa- 
thological anatomy.  The  latter  position  is  fully  borne  out 
by  the  great  success  that  has  attended  the  researches  of 
Laennec,  Abercrorabie,  Lalleniand,  and  many  others ;  the 
former  may  leadily  be  verified  by  a  reference  to  the  his- 
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tory  of  any  of  the  more  important  surgical  operations. 
The  performance  of  lithotomy,  for  instance,  once  so  for- 
midable and  so  fatal,  is  now  no  longer  »io ;  it  is  executed 
rith  a  degree  of  facility  Jiful  success  that  could  scarcely 
lave  been  expected,  if  the  many  difficulties  and  dangers 
latt  beset  it  be  taken  into  account.     The  tying  of  arteries 
>r  the  cure  of  aneurisms,  has   also  been  materially  im- 
)roTed  ;  and  the  improvements  have  gone  on  step  by  step, 
ii»   proportion  as  a   more   accurate   knowledge  has   been 
ittained  of  the  structure  and  properties  of  vessels,  and  of 
le  anatomy  of  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  the 
imediate   seat   of  these   operations.     In  the   first  cases 
Ltreated  by  Mr.  Hunter,  four  ligatures  were  passed  round 
he  vessel  wliich  was  divided   in   the  intervening  space. 
>Two  of  these  were  called  safety  ligatures,  being  intended 
Lto  be  drawn  tight  if  the  others  gave  way.     It  was  soon 
Lkowever  found  that  "  safety"  meant  in  reality  danger,  in- 
lasrouch  as  the  ligatures,  by  being  placed  in  contact  with 
l^e  coats  of  the  vessel,  acted  on  them  as  any  foreign  body 
IfDust  do, — they  excite<l  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  con- 
I sequent  haemorrhage,  thus  inducing  the  effect  they  were 
intended  to  avert.     The  additional  ligatures  were  therefore 
soon  omitted,  and  several  other  improvements  have  been 
since  adopted  from  time  to  time,  all  tending  tu  simplify  the 
process  of  cure,   but   each   founded   on   some  additional 
information  acquired  concerning  the  properties  of  tiie  vas- 
cular system.      lit   the   mechanical  or   dissecting   part  of 
these  operations,  we  can  al.so  recognize  a  corresponding 
improvement,  as  is  evident  from  the  greater  ease  and  cele- 
rity with  which  they  can  be  now  performed.     The   first 
individual  in  whom  the  subclavian  artery  was  tied,  must 
have  been  on  the  table  some  hours,  and  so  difficult  and 
even  hopeless  did  the  attempts  appear  to  place  the  ligature 
found  the  ves.sel,  "  that  some  of  the  assistants  became  so 
s^trongly  impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  patient's  danger, 
that  they  quitted  the  room,  lest  he  should  die  before  their 
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eyes.  '  The  same  vessel  has  since  been  secured  in  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  with  the  greatest  precision  and  com- 
plete success, 

8.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  a  matter  of  much  conse- 
quence whether  an  operation  is  performed  quickly  or 
slowly  ?  Will  a  difference  of  a  ha]f  hour,  or  of  an  hour  in 
its  duration,  influence  its  ultimate  result?  Abundant  evi- 
dence mviy  be  adduced  to  shew  that  it  may,  nay,  that  it 
has  done  so  in  several  instances.  When  a  patient  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  iiubmit  to  an  operation,  he  does  so  with 
a  certain  degree  of  consciousness  of  the  risk  which  he  en- 
counters, and  of  the  sufferings  he  is  about  to  endure.  If 
the  operation  be  executed  with  great  precision  and  cele- 
rity, the  degree  of  suffering  during  its  performance  is  far 
less  than  he  had  been  prepared  to  expect,  and  when  it  is 
over,  it  may  readily  be  perceived  that  confidence  and  self- 
gratulalion  at  once  take  the  place  of  doubt  and  despond- 
ency, and  that  a  sense  of  security  springs  up  in  his  mind, 
which  exerts  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  subsequent 
progress  of  the  case.  Another  individual  may  happen 
to  be  placed  under  different  hands,  is  harassed  by  a  slow 
and  protracted  operation,  begins  to  doubt  the  skill  of  his 
surgeon,  even  whilst  it  is  being  performed,  and  to  de- 
spair of  obtaining  the  relief  which  lie  had  so  anxiously 
anticipated :  even  when  the  operation  is  completed,  and 
he  is  replaced  in  his  bed,  confidence  still  forsakes  him, 
for  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  believe  that  any  human 
being  could  recover  after  sufferings  so  protracted,  and 
after  sustaining  such  a  degree  of  derangement  and  injury. 
Those  who  have  been  long  acquainted  with  the  minu- 
tiae of  hospital  practice — more  especially  those  who  have 
watched  the  cases  from  day  to  day,  and  noted  their  pro- 
IpresB,  need  not  be  informed  of  the  different  results  that 
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jMtnd  the  two  clasaes  of  cases  which  are  thus  con- 
ted-  The  one  they  have  seen  cheerful  and  contented, 
making  a  gradual  and  steady  progress  to  improvement, 
whilst  the  others  but  too  often  sink  irrecoverablyf  vic- 
tims to  constitutional  irritation,  —  to  moral  depression. 
They  »ho  have  had  opportunities  of  making  such  a  com- 
parison  need  not  be  told,  that  on  the  speedy  and  judi- 
cious performance  of  an  operation  depends  alike  the  credit 
of  the  surgeon  and  the  safety  of  the  patient:  and  what 
ynottves  more  powerful  can  be  adduced — what  incentives 

>  nore  cogent  can  be  urged  to  impel  a  man  of  reflecting 

Ifnind  to  apply  sedulously  to  that  pursuit  on  which  so  much 
depends  ? 

9.  Whilst  conducting  the  examination  of  an  organ,  or 

'irhen  giving  what  may  be  termed  its  anatomical  history, 
the  anatojnist  (says  Beclard*)  should  consider  his  subject  as 
divisible  into  the  following  heads,  and  should  treat  each  of 

I  them  seriatim  et  singulatim.  ist.  Its  form  and  outlines- 
its  disposition,  as  being  symmetrical  or  irregular;  J2nd,  its 
situation  in  reference  to  contiguous  parts,  as  well  «s  regards 
the  entire  body  ;  3rd,  the  direction  of  its  great  diameter, 
which  may  be  parallel,  oblique,  or  perpendicular,  to  the  axis 
of  the  body;  4th,  its  size;  5th,  its  physical  projierties, 
viz.,  it«  degree  of  density,  cohesion,  elasticity,  colour,  &c. ; 
€th,  its  anatomical  composition  and  texture,  or  the  arrange- 
inent  of  its  integral  parts;  7th,  its  chemical  composition 
and  properties ;  8th,  the  fluids  or  humours  which  it  con- 
tains, or  secretes ;  9th,  the  properties  it  manifests  during 
life;  10th,  its  vital  action,  and  the  connexion  of  that  action 
with  others  ;  1 1  ih,  the  varieties  dependant  on  age  and  sex, 
or  indi>ndual  pecuUarities  ;    12th,  the  morbid  changes. 

Some  of  these  topics  may  appear  to  belong  to  the  de- 
partments of  chemistry,  physiology,  or  pathology,  rather 
than  to  anatonny  ;  still  **  none  of  them  should  be  emitted, 

*  AnaumM  CfneraU,  p.  132. 
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as  all  are  necessary  to  guide  the  researches  of  the  analo- 
mist."*  A  correct  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  composition  of  each  organ  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  understanding  of  its  functions ;  an  acquaintance 
with  the  structure  and  functions  leads,  by  an  easy  and  na- 
tural tranrition,  to  the  investigation  of  the  lesions  of  struc- 
ture and  function  induced  by  disease, — ^the  only  data  on 
which  we  can  establish  a  correct  diagnosis  and  a  rational 
plan  of  treatment.  These  views  are  briefly  stated  by  Bec- 
Iwd  in  his  work  on  General  Anatomy ;  they  were  fully  de- 
veloped in  his  oral  lectures ;  and,  if  we  refer  to  Professor 
Meckel's  treatise  on  Anatomy,  we  shall  find  every  part  of 
the  subject  treated  on  nearly  the  same  plan,  and  with 
equally  comprehensive  views.  A  single  instance  will  suffice 
to  show  his  mode  of  division  and  arrangement. 

Art.  3.  2%e  accessory  organs  of  the  abdominal  portion  of 
the  alimentary  canal. 
I.  The  liver. 

A.  Of  the  liver  considered  by  itself. 

a.  Its  situation. 

b.  —  dimensions  and  wdght. 

c.  —  form. 

d.  —  connexions. 

e.  —  colour,  specific  gravity,  and  consistence. 

f.  —  structure. 

B.  Of  the  excretory  part  of  the  biliary  system. 

a.  The  hepatic  duct. 

b.  The  cystic  duct. 

C.  Differences  depending  on  development. 

D.  Morbid  changes  (anorraal  condition), 
a.  Of  the  liver. 

b. biliary  ducts. 

c. bile. 

*  BxctAa»,  p.  132. 
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Few  could  venture  upon  such  an  undertaking  as  that  of 
collecting  and  arranging  all  the  established  facts  and  princi- 
ples that  are  connected  with  anatomy  (special  as  well  as  ge- 
neral) physiology  and  pathology ;  none  but  a  Meckel  could 
Lave  executed  it  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  present  state  of 
medical  science.  This  great  anatomist  did  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  consulting  (whilst  composing  his  treatise)  all  the 
standard  works,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  which  treat  ex- 
pressly of  anatomy  and  its  collateral  branches— he  has  also 
examined  almost  all  the  detached  papers  and  essays  which 
lie  scattered  through  the  pages  of  the  various  periodical 
publications,  and  journals  of  scientific  societies^  not  only  of 
his  own  country,  but  of  every  country  in  Europe  ;  and  on 
perusing  his  work  it  will  be  found  to  contain  the  most  va- 
luable part  of  the  materials  derived  from  these  diflbrenl 
sources,  blended  with  some  that  may  be  considered  original. 
Such  a  production  as  this  is  valuable  to  the  present  gene- 
ration from  the  quantity  of  information  it  contains^  and  at 
any  future  period  may  be  appealed  to  as  the  best  criterion 
of  the  state  of  opinion,  at  the  time  in  which  it  was  written^ 
concerning  the  most  important  subjects  of  anatomical  re- 
search. But  this  is  not  all— Meckel  may  be  considered  to 
have  laid  down,  by  this  publication,  tlie  plan  and  scope  of 
the  courses  of  instruction  which  should  be  given  by  teachers 

I  of  anatomy,  if  they  intend  them  to  be  at  all  commensurate 
irith  the  present  state  of  anatomical  science.  The  main 
object  of  a  course  of  lectures  is  to  make  those  who  attend 
them  fldly  acquainted  with  all  the  established  facts,  as  well 
ts  admitted  principles  of  the  subject  of  which  they  treat :  so 
that  they  may  be  considered  "  as  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
present  state  of  science."  If  this  be  accomplished,  it  is  not 
difficult,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  assiduity,  both  to  retain 
what  has  been  already  acquired,  and  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  such  improvements  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
introduced. 
10.  Systematic  treatises  have  been  very  generally  found 
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unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  those  who  are  commencing  the 
study  of  anatomy.  The  descriptions  which  they  give  of 
different  parts  of  the  body  are,  doubtless,  sufficiently  full 
and  clear,  yet,  as  each  system  of  organs  is  considered  sepa- 
rately, and,  as  it  were,  apart  from  the  others,  the  student 
finds  himself  constrained  whilst  prosecuting  his  pursuits 
from  day  to  day,  to  consult  different  parts  of  the  same  vo- 
lume, and,  not  unfrequently,  different  volumes  of  the  same 
work.  Anatomy,  or  rather  the  process  of  dissection,  re- 
sembles that  of  analysis,  as  its  object  Is  to  resolve  a  part,  or 
the  whole  of  an  organized  structure  into  its  proximate  con- 
stituents, in  order  to  ascertain  their  outward  conformation, 
volume,  relative  proportions,  and  physical  properties. 
Though  the  books  just  referred  to  furnish  all  the  necessary 
mformation  on  these  subjects,  they  have  been  found  insuf- 
ficient as  guides  to  the  inexperienced,  inasmuch  as  they 
convey  no  infonnation  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
analysis.  To  remedy  this  defect  some  works  have  been 
published  on  a  plan  altogether  different  from  that  of  the 
systematic  treatises.  In  these,  instead  of  treating  seriatim  et 
aingulatim  of  the  difierent  systems  of  organs  of  which  the 
body  is  composed,  it  has  been  considered  as  divisible  into 
regions,  each  requiring  anatomical  investigation;  and  as 
into  each  of  these  enters  some  part  of  all  the  organic  sys- 
tems— as  it  is  supported  by  the  osseous,  moved  by  the 
muscular,  nourished  by  the  vascular,  and  derives  sensibility 
from  the  nervous  ;  these  are  examined,  not  separately  and 
in  detail,  but  collectively,  as  they  are  grouped  together  by 
nature  in  the  regions  which  they  occupy.  These  views 
were  suggested  by  the  study  of  anatomy  in  relation  to  ope- 
rative surgery,  and  have  constituted  the  basis  on  which  the 
works  of  Bums,  CoUes,  Harrison,  Velpeau,  and  Blendin, 
have  been  constructed  ;  which  are  obviously  intended  for 
persons  somewhat  advanced  in  their  studies,  as  their  rea- 
ders are  pre-supposcd  to  be  acquainted  with  at  least  the 
outlines  of  anatomy. 
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There  h  also  another  class  of  books  in  very  general  use, 
denominated  Manuals  of  Anatoniy«  written  by  Messrs. 
Scratchley,  Green,  Bell,  Shaw,  and  Stanley.  These  have 
been  formed  for  the  most  part  on  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  writers  on  surgical  anatomy,  and  have  been  found  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  advantage  to  students  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  their  pursuits.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
istence of  so  many  works  in  this  department  of  medical  lite- 
rature, it  is  now  very  generally  admitted  that  there  is  still 
room  for  another.  The  present  work  comprises  the  sub- 
stance of  the  courses  of  Anatomical  Demonstrations,  de- 
livered by  the  Author  at  the  Medical  School,  Aldersgate- 
street,  and  has  been  arranged  according  to  the  same  plan, 
at  least  there  has  been  no  other  deviation,  except  what  was 
required  by  the  obvious  difference  between  a  course  of 
oral  lectures,  and  a  written  book.  Instead  of  examining 
each  system  of  organs  separately,  instead  of  passing  in  re- 
view the  whole  skeleton  in  the  first  place,  then  proceeding 
to  the  muscles,  and  aflem'ards  going  the  round  of  the  vas- 
cular and  nervous  systems,  the  author  has  adopted  the 
practice  of  commencing  with  a  particular  part,  usually  the 
lower  extremity,  and  of  examining  its  composition  in  the 
following  way  : 

11.  The  osseous  structure,  considered  as  the  fundamen- 
tal part  of  the  limb,  is  described  first,  inasmuch  a.s  it  gives 
form  and  solidity  to  the  whole,  and  constitutes  the  substra- 
tum, to  which  the  others  are,  as  it  were,  applied.  As  the 
oneous  part  is  divided  into  several  pieces,  differing  fi'om 
one  another  in  form  and  size,  and  as  these  are  united  toge- 
ther by  certain  means  of  connexion  so  constructed,  as  to 
admit  of  various  degrees  of  motion  between  the  parts,  the 
consideration  of  the  joints  or  articulations,  and  of  the  tex- 
tures which  enter  into  their  formations,  in  the  next  place 
engages  attention.  The  bones,  with  their  ligamentous  con- 
nexions, constitute  together  the  passive  instruments  of  loco- 
laotion,  the  active  agents  in  progression,  as  well  as  in  the 
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different  efforts  required  to  be  performed,  being  the  mus- 
cles, which,  as  their  name  implies,  are  the  moving  powers  of 
the  body.  Each  of  these  exerts  a  peculiar  action,  whicli  in 
most  instances  is  perceptible  on  the  slightest  inspection; 
but  if  any  doubt  arises,  it  can  at  once  be  removed  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  and  uf  the  bearing 
of  the  points  between  which  they  are  stretched.  Muscles, 
however,  seldom  act  singly ;  two  or  more  usually  combine 
in  the  performance  of  each  effort,  by  which  some  advan- 
tages are  gained,  at  the  same  time  that  the  symmetry  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  is  preserved.  These  cojisidera- 
tions  have  suggested  to  anatomists  the  idea  of  dividing  the 
muscles  into  groups,  the  division  being  established  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  associated  in  their 
combined  actions.  "Winslow,  when  reviewing  the  actions  of 
the  muscles  of  tbe  upper  extremity,  arranges  them  luider 
the  following  heads  ;— 

1,  The  actions  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  bones  of 

the  shoulder  on  the  trunk. 

2.  The  actions  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  os  humeri 

on  the  scapula. 
S.  The  actions  of  those  which  move  the  bones  of  the 
fore-arm  on  the  humerus. 

4.  The  actions  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  radius  on 

the  ulna. 

5.  Tbe  actions  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  carpus  on 

the  fore-arm. 

6.  The  actions  of  those  which  move  the  fingers. 


Bichat  fully  coincides  with  Winslow  as  to  the  propriety 
of  studying  the  combined  actions  of  muscles,  but  he  has 
adopted  a  different  division  and  arrangement,  which  the  au- 
thor has  deemed  it  advisable  to  follow,  as  being  more  simple 
and  easy  of  comprehension.  To  the  practice  of  surgery,  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  actions  of  muscles  is  indispensably 
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ry.  It  forms  the  basis  of  all  our  remedial  means  in 
the  reduction  of  dislocations — in  the  treatment  of  fractures, 
it  determines  the  proper  position  of  parts  under  various  cir- 
cumstances of  accident  or  injury;  and  though  within  the 
wide  range  of  the  anatomist's  study,  many  subjects  present 
themselves  well  calculated  to  awake  attention— to  excite  an 
interest,  there  are  none  more  likely  to  do  so  than  the  varied 
phenomena  of  muscular  action. 

12.  Muscles,  Hke  all  other  agents,  however  they  may  be 
constituted,  require  support;  they  must  be  supplied  from 
some  source  with  the  materials  of  nutrition  and  growth  as 
well  as  of  reparation,  should  they  become  the  subjects  of 
accidental  injury.  These  various  purposes  are  fulfilled  by 
the  arteries,  which  convey  the  necessary  supplies ;  these  in 
the  next  place  claim  attention,  and  require  a  particular  ex- 
amination, in  order  to  determine  witli  precision  their  course, 
direction,  and  mode  of  distribution.  As  the  blood  con- 
veyed by  tliese  tubes  h  not  altogether  expended  in  the 
functions  they  are  intended  to  perform,  the  residue,  altered 
considerably  in  its  properties,  )>asses  into  a  new  set  of  ves- 
sels,— the  veins,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  back  to  the  heart 
preparatory  to  its  circulation  in  the  lungs,  in  which  it  is 
aerated.  Now  the  remote  or  peripheral  extremities  of  the 
veins  are  continuous  with  the  capillary  terminations  of  the 
arteries,  the  trunk  being  invplnnted  into  the  heart ;  and,  as 
Ihey  serve  to  complete  the  circle,  their  distribution  is  exa- 
niined  after  that  of  the  arteries,  taking  it  however  in  the 
opposite  direction,  viz.  from  (he  branches  to  the  trunks. 

13.  However  intimate  the  connexion  between  these  dif- 
ferent structures  may  be,  they  are  linked  together  even 
still  more  closely  by  another,  which  may  be  considered  as 
superinduced  upon  them,  for  the  purpose  of  a.ssociating 
into. one  harmonized  mass  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  of 
establisln'ng  between  them  a  reciprocal  dependance  and  re- 
lation. These  duties  are  in  a  manner  delegated  to  the 
nervous  system,  whose  fibrillar  are  ramified  through  all  the 
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ottier  textures,  whilst  these  central  terminations  are  blended 
with  the  cerebro- spinal  mass.  The  examination  of  the 
nerves  follows  naturally  that  of  the  parts  to  which  they 
communicate  the  powers  of  sensation  and  motion,  and  of 
whose  nutritive  functions  they  may  he  said  to  be  the  regu- 
lators ;  and  this  would  complete  the  consideration  of  the 
deep-seated  parts,  if  the  materials  of  which  the  body  is 
composed  were  allowed  to  remain  fixed  and  unchanged  in  the 
situations  from  which  they  arc  at  first  deposited.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  component  particles  of  all  the  struc- 
tures undergo  a  slow>  but  constant  change ;  after  a  tempo- 
rary sojourn  some  parts  are  taken  up  and  carried  back 
again  into  the  circulating  mass,  to  make  way  for  others  to 
be  deposited  in  their  place.  A  peculiar  set  of  vessels,  the 
absorbents,  effect  these  purposes,  and  are  thus  made  subsi- 
diary to  the  process  of  nutrition  and  growth.  Finally,  the 
integuments  which  enclose  these  dificrent  parts  demand  a 
great;er  or  less  degree  of  attention  under  different  circum- 
stances. 

When  the  anatomical  description  of  a  particular  part  of 
the  body  is  thus  completed,  when  the  structures  which 
enter  in(o  its  composition  are  successively  examined  in  de- 
tail, maintaining  at  the  same  time  a  strict  regard  to  their 
mutual  relations  and  bearings— when,  in  a  word,  the  student 
has  seen  the  part  built  up  as  it  were  before  him,  by  a  pro- 
cess resembling,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  a  synthesis,  he  is  natu> 
rally  prompted  to  inquire  what  are  the  steps  by  which  it  may 
again  be  resolved  into  its  elements,  in  order  that  he  may 
study  it  for  himself,  or  in  other  words,  how  should  he  con- 
duct its  analysis  or  dissection?  No  part  of  the  process 
should  be  treated  as  a  matter  of  indifference.  Every  one 
may  be  turned  to  account  if  it  be  conducted  with  method. 
Even  the  first  incision  made  through  the  skin  may  be  so 
directed  as  to  impress  on  the  mind  some  useful  practi« 
cal  facts.  Recurring  again  to  the  instance  already  selected, 
Ti«.  the  lower  extremity,  and  which  has  been  kept  con- 
stantly in  view,  whilst  making  the  preceding  remarks,  and 
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bearing  in  mind  the  leading  facts,  which  its  examioatioD 
has  disclosed,  we  recollect  the  course  taken  by  its  main 
artery,  the  femoral.     If  the  knee  be  somewhat  bent,  and 
the  limb  taroed  outwards,  the  direction  of  that  vessel  is  at 
once  marked  oat  by  a  line  extended  from  midway  between 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ileum  and  tlie 
symphisis  pubis,  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  piitella :  this 
position  applies  so  far  as  the  vessel  retains  the  name  femftral, 
which  is  only  for  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  tbe  thigh ;  for 
at  tlie  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  tliird    the 
vessel  changes  its  name,  at  the  same  time  that  it  alters  its 
relation  to  the  bone,  and  is  denominated  popliteal.     In  the 
upper  third  of  this  course  the  vessel  is  uncovered  by  mus- 
cle, and  is  therefore  the  part  most  eligible  for  its  compres- 
sion, or  the  application  of  ligatures,  whilst  in  the  middle 
third  it  is  deeply  seated,  and  less  favourably  circumstanced. 
Now  all  these  facts,  with  which  every  surgeon  should  be 
jurately  acquainted,  may  be  expressed,  if  such  a  phraj^ 
allowable,  by  the  incisions  which  the  dissector  is  in- 
tructed  to  make,  with  these  additional  advantages,  that 
Tthey   are   the  most  convenient  that  can  be  adopted  for 
prosecuting  the  diOereut  steps  of  his  examination,  ut  the 
same  time  that  they  serve  to  leave  a  lasting  impression  on 
the  mind;  for,  to  use  the  words  of  Locke,  "  constantly 
repeated  ideas  cannot  be  lost."     if  this  routine  were  ad- 
iJkered  to  strictly  in  the  composition  of  an  anatomical  work, 
'it  would  have  embarrassed  its  arrangements  with  ratlier  a 
complex  division  of  the  subject;  on  this  account  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  to  complete  the  description  of  the 
bones  and  their  articulations,  previously  to  entering  on 
tic  consideration  of  (he  other  structures. 

14.  In  concluding  these  introductory  remarks,  it  may  not 
^  amiss  to  point  out  the  best  sources  from  which  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  on  the  subject  of  Anatomy,  general  as 
ell  as  descriptive,  a  duty  the  more  willingly  undertaken, 
it  aflbrds  the  author  an  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
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his  debt  of  obligation  to  those  whose  works  he  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  consulting,  daring  an  nnasaally  protracted 
period  of  study,  both  in  this  country  and  in  other  coantries. 
The  department  of  general  anatomy  comprises  only  the 
work  of  Professor  Meckel,  already  alluded  to,  and  those 
of  Bich&t  and  Beclard.    Their  titles  are  as  follow : — 

Meckel,  Handbuoh  der  metuchlinrken  Anatomie,  Halle.  The 
French  edition  of  the  same,  translated,  with  notes  by  Breschet 
and  JoURDAN,  entitled  Manuel  d! Anatomie  Gknkrale,  De- 
scriptive, et  Paihoiogiqvt,  par  J.  F.  Meckel,  Paris,  1825. 

BiCHAT,  Anatomie  Genirale,  avec  des  additions  par  Beclard» 
Paris,  1821. 

Beclard,  Elemens  d' Anatomie  Gkr^ale,  Paris,  1823. 

The  treatises  of  descriptive  anatomy  are : — 

WiNSLow's  Anatomical  Exposition  of  the   Structures  of  the 

Human  Body,  2  vols.  8vo.  translated  by  G.  Douglas,  M.  I>. 

Edinburgh,  1763, 
SoBMMERRiNO,  De  Corporis  Hutnani  Fabricd,  5  vols. 
Portal,  Cours  d'Anatotnie  Medicale,  5  torn.  Paris,  1823. 
Bell,  (Jobs  and  Charles)  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 

Humem  Body,  3  vols.  London,  1826. 
Bell,  (Charles)  Exposition  of  the  Nervous  System. 
Monro,  System  of  Anatomy,  3  vols.  Edinburgh,  1792. 
Fytb's  Compendium  of  Anatomy,  Edinburgh,  1826. 
Haller,  Opera  Omnia. 

Boter,  Traiti  Complet  d' Anatomie,  4  torn.  Paris,  1815. 
BiCHAT,  Traiti  t^ Anatomie  Descriptive,  6  torn.  Paris,  1802. 
Cloquet,  (Hippoute)  Traiti  d'Anatomie  Descriptive,  2  torn. 

Paris,  1812. 
Cloquet,  (Jules)  Anatomie  de  VHomme,  fol.  avec  figures  litho- 

graphiees,  Paris,  1824. 


CHAPTER  I. 

15.   J  HE  human  body,  considered  as  the  subject  of  anato- 
mical investigation,  may  be  viewed  as  a  whole,  made  up  of 
several  parts,  each  ministering  to  distinct  purposes,  and  all 
more  or  less  necessary  to  the  life  and  well  being  of  the  in- 
dividual.    As  effects  cannot  follow  without  causes,  or  ac- 
tions  be  performed  without  instruments,  so,   in  a  fabric 
at  once  so  complex  and  delicate  as   that  of  man,  many 
agents  or  organs  must  be  employed  to  execute  the  va- 
rious functions  which  ai-e  required  for  the  support  of  the 
individual,  and  the  continuance  of  the  species ;  these  the 
anatomist  studies,  either  singly  or  arranged  in  groups,  ac- 
cording to  their  functions ;  or  he  resolves  them  into  their 
elements,    to   ascertain   iheir   composition   and   structure. 
Even  on  a  superficial  inspection,  an  obvious  division  of  the 
body  at  once  presents  itself,  viz,  into  head,  trunk,  and  ex- 
tremities.    The  trunk,  composed  of  two  compartments,  or 
cavities,  encloses  several  of  the  more  important  organs ;  the 
inferior  and  larger  cavity,  the  abdomen,  contains  the  organs 
of  digestion,  those  engaged  in  the  secretion  and  excretion  of 
urine,  and  part  of  the  generative  system  ;  whilst  in  the  tho- 
rax, or  superior  one,  are  placed  those  of  respiration  and 
circulation.     The  head  gives  lodgement  to  the  organs  of 
»«nse,  at  the  same  time  that  its  cavity,  by  means  of  its  com- 
munication with  the  vertebral  canal,  encloses  the  central 
organs  of  innervation,  viz.  the  brain  and  the  medidla  spina- 
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Im.  The  tniok  «kl  ]iea4  in  dior  co">po«tiaa,  are  symme- 
trical, being  made  ap  of  two  lateral  hakes,  miifeedaloDg  the 
nnddle  line  by  a  suture,  or  raphe,  the  traces  of  which  are 
more  or  less  percepUble  in  different  parts ;  and  this  sym- 
metry is  elosdy  maintained  ia  the  extremities,  or  agents  of 
locomotion,  which  are  connected,  the  one  with  the  upper,  the 
other  with  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  The  external  line  of 
junction  corresponds  with  others  observable  in  the  interior, 
and  which  are  the  necessary  results  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  body  and  its  different  organs  are  in  the  first  place  de- 
veloped. Thus  the  falx  cerebri  descends  from  the  middle 
of  the  arch  of  the  skull,  taking  the  direction  of  an  osseous 
ridge  running  along  the  frontal  and  occipital  bones.  Be- 
neath this  is  the  corpus  callosum,  forming  a  connectii^ 
medium  between  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  from  which 
projects  the  septum  lucidum,  which  bears  to  the  internal 
cavities  of  the  brain,  the  same  relation  that  the  falx  does  to 
that  of  the  cranium.  The  division  of  the  nasal  cavity  n 
marked  out  by  the  septum  narium ;  that  of  the  mouth  by 
the  fra^na  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  as  well  as  by  the  uvula. 
The  division  in  the  thorax  is  indicated  by  the  mediastinum; 
in  the  heart,  by  the  septum  interposed  between  its  cavities ; 
In  the  abdomen  the  only  traces  that  exist  in  the  adult  of  its 
original  division,  are  the  falciform  processes,  extending 
from  the  umbilicus,  the  one  upwards,  with  the  remains  of 
the  umbilical  vein,  the  other  downwards,  with  that  of  the 
urachus ;  but  in  the  penis  and  clitoris,  the  line  is  distinctly 
marked  by  the  septum  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  in  the 
scrotum  and  perineum,  by  the  raphS. 

10.  It  has  been  hitherto  supposed,  that  in  the  original 
development  and  growth  of  organised  bodies,  the  increase 
proctedetl  from  the  centre  towards  the  drcumference. 
Recent  researches*  have,  however,  dononstrated  the  re- 
verse to  be  the  fiicl,  and  have  shewn,  that  each  organ  is  in 
the  first  instance  double,  its  parts  being  placed  laterally 
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with  regard  to  one  another,  but  that,  as  the  process  of  nu- 
trition goes  on,  they  gradually  approach  and  unite,  so  as  to 
form  organs  usually  termed  single,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  having  been  examined  only  after  their  growth  has 
been  completed.  The  process  of  ossification  for  instance, 
proceeds  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre.  Thus 
the  lateral  parts  of  the  cranial  bones  are  formed  first. 
The  &lx  of  the  sphenoid  are  formed  before  its  body ;  so 
are  the  lateral  masses  of  the  ethmoid,  whilst  die  central 
part  remains  imperfect,  luitil  the  deposition  of  ossific  mat- 
ter extends  inwards  to  the  middle  line.  Each  vertebra 
of  the  spinal  column,  and  therefore  the  whole  pillar  itself, 
even  including  the  sacrum,  is  composed  of  two  parts, 
which  finally  become  soldered  together  at  the  part  deno- 
minated the  body.  This  principle  obtains  in  all  cases, 
even  where  the  structure  consists  of  a  simple  tube.  The 
course  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  at  first  marked  out  by  two 
flat  bands  running  along  its  entire  length ;  these  unite  in 
front,  so  as  to  form  a  groove,  the  margins  of  which  finally 
arch  in  and  complete  the  lube.  In  this  way  the  aorta, 
trachea,  larynx,  and  cesophagus,  are  formed.  This  prin- 
ciple of  eccentric  development  obtains  in  the  muscular 
system  also,  the  lateral  parts  Ijeing  produced  before  those 
at  the  middle  line.  On  the  head  the  temporal,  masseter, 
and  pterygoul  muscles,  are  the  first  that  can  be  recognized ; 
the  Kigomatici,  the  buccinator,  and  orbiculares,  come  next 
border;  and  lastly,  those  of  the  nose.  On  the  thorax, 
the  intercostals  precede  the  muscles  situated  in  the  costo- 
»I)inal  fossa?,  as  well  as  those  attached  to  the  sternum ;  and 
in  the  abdominal  region,  the  obliqui  are  funned  in  the  first 
instance,  the  recti  and  pyramidales,  situated  along  the  mid- 
dle line,  subsequently.  The  abdomen  in  fact,  in  the  early 
periods  o(  fcetal  life,  presents  an  open  cavity,  the  viscera 
being  quite  uncovered,  but  in  proportion  as  the  muscles 
wtend  inwards  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  the 
opening  becomes  gradually  diminished,  and  the  organs  en- 
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closed,  SO  that  at  birth  no  interval  remains,  except  that 
which  transmits  the  umbilical  vessels, 

17.  The  nervous  system,  in  its  development,  obeys  the 
same  law  ;  the  nerves  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  trunk,  and 
pelvis,  are  formed   independently  of  the  brain   and  spinal 
marrow,  and  their  cords  and  filaments  may  be  distinctly 
traced,  before  even  a  rudiment  of  the  cerebro-spinal  masses 
is  pej-cepiible,*  so  that  the  nerves  may  be  said  to  begin 
where  they  have  been  liitherto  thought  to  terminate,  and 
vice  verM.    The  medulla  spinalis,  when  just  distinguishable, 
consists  of  two  lamella?,  or  bands,  separated  by  a  slight  in- 
terval ;  these  soon  unite  in  front,  so  as  to  form  a  groove, 
and  finally  at  the  opposite  point,  constituting  a  cylindrical 
tube,  which  is  gradually  filled  up  by  a  series  of  lamella?  de- 
posited one  within  the  other,  until  it  is  converted  into  a  so- 
hd  mass  of  a  cylindrical  form.     The  lateral  masses  of  the 
brain  when  first  deposited,  are  quite  distinct  from  one  ano- 
ther, but  as  the  process  of  growth  extends  towards  the 
central  line,  the  corpus  callosum,  and  the  other  commis- 
sures, are  produced,  which  establish  a  medium  of  connex- 
ion  between  them,  and  when  the  union  is  completed,  its 
line  of  direction  is  indicated  by  the  raphe,  perceptible  along 
the  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  which  is 
found  to  extend  quite  through  its  substance.     These  facts 
claim,   in  an  especial  manner,  the   anatomist's   attention; 
they  point  out  the  marked  line  of  distinction  which  exists 
between  organized  and  unorganized  bodies.   The  latter  are 
universally  admitted  to  be  produced  in  the  first  instance  by 
an  aggregation  of  particles  of  matter,  regulated  by  the  laws 
of  chemical  attraction,  and  subsequently  increasett  by  a  de- 
position of  similar  particles  round  the  central  nucleus;  the 
development  of  the  latter  proceeds  in  a  course  precisely 
the  reverse  of  this ;  beginning  at  the  circumference,  it  gra- 
dually extends  to  the  centre,  and  so  must  evidently  be  re- 
gulated by  laws  differing  altogether  (may  we  not  say  essen- 
*  StmiiM,  Anat<miit  Omptrft  du  Cereeau. 
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tially  differing  ?)  from  those  which  direct  the  formation  of 
masses  of  inert  matter.     A  knowledge  of  these  laws  has 
thrown  considerable  light  on  one  of  the  most  obscure  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  animal  economy,  viz.  tho  occasional 
formation  of  those  bizarre  productions   called   monsters. 
They  have  been  regarded  hitherto  as  lusus  naturee,  as  if 
they  had  been  formed  by  a  total  subversioti  of  nature's 
laws,  and  admitted  of  no  explanation  on  rational  princi- 
ples.     But  their  existence  is  now  ascertained*  to  be  de- 
termined by  a  partial  suspension  or  derangement  of  the 
process  of  development,   by  which  certain  parts  are  left 
more  or  less  incomplete,  and  stinted  of  their  natural  pro- 
portions.    This  of  course  occurs  most  usually  along  the 
middle  line,  and  in  one  case  will  amount  to  no  more  than 
a  hare-lip,  or  a  fissured  palate,  which  are  owing  to  a  want 
of  union  between  their  lateral  parts.     The  various  forms  of 
hermaphrodism  are  attributable  to  a  want  of  union  in  the 
pubic  and  perineal  regions,  and  to  a  derangement  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  generative  system  ;  and  if  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen  be  incomplete,  from  the  same  cause,  the  viscera 
may  remain  more  or  less  uncovered.     In  acephalous  cases, 
from  the  like  cause,  the  medulla  spinalis  and  brain  may  be 
totally  wanting,  or  whilst  the  former  attains  its  natural  pro- 
portions, the  latter  may  remain  incomplete  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.     Whatever  be  the  degree  of  deficiency  in  the 
cerebrospinal  organs,  it  is  in  all  cases  accompanied  by  3 
corresponding  defect  in  the  osseous  cavity  in  which  it  is 
lodged.     In  some  cases  the  cranial  bones  remain  as  mere 
rudiments,  and  the  vertebral  canal  is  open  in  its  entire  ex- 
tent, in  others  the  latter  is  closed,  the  imperfection  being 
}nfined  to  the  cranium  and  brain.     It  may  be  here  ob- 
erved,  that  the  human  foetus,  during  the  progress  of  its  de- 
elopment,    runs  through  a  series  of  phases  or  changes, 
of  which  is  found  to  correspond  with  permanent  con- 
litions  of  organization  in  the  animal  series.     At  first  the 

*  GiorrKoy  St.  HitAine,  Phitotophit  Anatamiq^it,  torn.  ii.  pauim. 
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embryo  is  a  mere  bud,  or  germ,  placed  on  a  small  vesicle, 
resembling  one  of  the  simplest  worms;  it  soon  becomes  a 
small  vermiform  bod}\  without  head  or  iimbs^  which  is  the 
character  of  tlie  annelides  ;  in  the  next  step  of  the  change, 
two  sets  of  limbs  of  the  same  length  are  produced,  which 
with  a  caudal  prolongation,  constitute  a  resemblance  to 
quadrupeds.  If  tlie  development  of  the  osseous  system 
be  examined,  it  will  be  found  at  first  mucilaginous,  then 
cartilaginous,  and  finally,  that  it  passes  into  the  state  of  true 
bone — conditions  of  the  system  analogous  to  that  of  the 
lamprey,  the  cartilaginous  fishes,  and  oviparous  animals. 
Again,  at  the  earliest  period  of  fcetal  life  in  the  human 
subject,  the  nervous  system  is  limited  to  the  nervous  cords 
and  their  ganglia,  as  may  be  observed  in  such  of  the  non- 
vertebrated  animals  as  have  nerves  j  at  the  next  step  of  its 
progress,  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  oblongata,  together  with 
the  tubercula,  are  distinctly  marked,  though  the  brain  and 
cerebellum  are  still  rudimentary  ;  so  it  is  in  the  fishes  and 
reptiles.  The  cerebral  organs  soon  begin  to  predominate 
over  the  tubercula,  and  as  their  development  proceeds, 
they  resemble  successively  the  corresponding  parts  in  birdt 
and  mammalia,  until  finally  the  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum  attain  that  degree  of  conformation  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  man.  The  principle  here  pointed  out,  has 
been  deduced  from  an  examination  of  the  different  systems 
of  organs  in  the  human  foetus,  at  different  periods  of  their 
development  ;*  and  as  the  general  results  of  what  is  now 
known  on  the  subject,  it  may  be  set  down,  that  at  the  earlier 
periods  of  fcetal  life,  the  human  embryo  resembles  animalts 
of  the  lowest  grade  in  the  scale  of  existence,  and  that  as  its 
growth  proceeds,  it  approaches  more  and  more  nearly,  by 
successive  steps,  the  conformation  of  those  of  a  higher 
and  more  perfect  organization.  This  principle  is  so  fully 
established,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  an  axiom  in  phy- 
siology ;  yet  in  making  application  of  it,  we  should  carefully 

*  MxcKKL,  torn.  i.  p.  50. 
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guard  against  falling  into  the  error  of  confounding  ana- 
logy with  identUy.  It  wouUl  be  a  great  mistake  to  sup' 
pose  that,  because  an  analogy  exists  at  a  particular  time 
between  certain  organs,  or  systems  of  organs,  in  the  human 
embryo,  and  the  corresponding  parts  in  some  lower  ani- 
mal, therefore  there  is  an  identity  between  the  whole  or- 
ganization of  the  one  and  that  of  the  other.  The  proposi- 
tion is  true  only  with  regard  to  particular  parts,  which  by 
going  through  a  succession  of  changes,  resemble  at  one 
time  the  conformation  of  these  parts  in  fishes,  at  another  in 
reptiles,  or  birds,  whilst  the  remainder  of  its  structure  con- 
forms to  a  totally  different  model. 

18.  The  human  body  is  inade  up  of  fluids  and  solids, 
each  resolvable  into  a  number  of  proximate  constituents, 
and  these  again  into  ultimate  elements.  The  solids  disposed 
in  areolae  and  meshes,  or  formed  into  tubes,  are  permeated 
throughout  their  entire  extent  by  the  fluids,  and  so  they 
bear  to  one  another  the  relation  of  containing  and  contain- 
ed parts.  The  fluids,  or  humours,  may  be  divided  i^to 
I  three  sorts, — 

1.  The  blood,  or  central  mass,  which  constantly  flows,  as 

were,  in  a  circle,  alternately  received  into  the  heart,  and 
repelled  from  it  into  all  parts  of  the  body. 

£.  The  secreted  fluids,  which  are  separated  from  the 
lood  by  the  diflerent  secerning  organs,  and  are  intended 
Bither  for  special  purposes  in  the  economy,  or  to  be  elirai- 

ted  from  it,  viz.  saliva,  mucus,  bile,  urine,  &c.  &c. 

3.  The  fluids  brought  into  the  central  mass  from  with- 

Jt,  being  the  product  of  absorption,  and  intended  to  sup- 
ply the  losses  sustained  by  the  processes  of  nutrition  and 
ecretion,  viz.  chyle,  lymph. 

So  long  as  life  lasts,  these  fluids  are  subjected  to  a  con- 
iitant  internal  motion,  in  which  we  can  trace  evidences  of 
[tn  uninterrupted  separation  of  old  particles,  and  a  corre- 

Jndent  admission  of  new  ones.  The  form  of  the  body 
ftemains  the  same,  though  its  component  parts  are  subject 
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to  perpetual  mutation ;  and  over  this  ceaseless  cycle  of 
change  presides  that  power  which  ahogether  suspends 
the  ordinary  play  of  affinities  in  the  first  moments  of  foetal 
existence,  modifies  and  controls  them,  during  the  succeed- 
ing stages  of  Hfc,  and  allows  them  to  come  into  action  only 
when  it  is  withdrawn  at  death. 

19.  As  these  changes  necessarily  imply  that  the  fluid 
parts  are  constantly  bfiiig  converted  into  solid  structures,  to 
maintain  their  growth  and  nutrition ;  and  again,  that  the 
particles  which  had  for  some  time  formed  part  of  the  so- 
lids, are  taken  up  by  the  absorbent  vessels,  and  carried 
back  into  the  current  of  the  circulation,  to  make  way  for 
the  new  matter  about  to  be  deposited  in  their  stead,  it 
follows  that  the  ultimate  constituents  of  the  solids  and 
jfluids  are  identicni,  else  this  ceaseless  conversion  of  the  one 
into  the  other,  could  not  take  place ;  the  only  difference 
between  them  being  in  their  mode  of  composition  or  aggre- 
gation. Thus  the  following  simple  substances  are  found 
to  exist  (not  separately,  but  variously  combined),  in  animal 
compounds,  viz.  azote,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  which 
are  the  chief  ingredients.  To  these  arc  .added  some  others, 
but  in  small  proportions,  sucb  as  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
iron,  soda,  potass,  and  lime.  Some  salts,  as  the  phosphate 
of  lime,  are  found  in  considerable  quantity,  whilst  others, 
such  as  the  muriates  of  soda  and  potass,  are  sparingly  dif- 
fused through  a  few  only  of  the  animal  fluids.  Ihe  soft 
parts  are  made  up  of  azote,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
the  hard  parts  of  the  Hme  .md  phosphorus.  The  proxi- 
mate animal  compounds  formed  from  these,  are  not  very 
numerous ;  the  following  enumeration  includes  all  that  are 
sufficiently  well  characterizcdj  and  are  of  general  occur- 
rence, gelatine,  albumen,  fibrine,  mucus,  pichromel,  urea, 
osmazome,  resin,  sugar,  oils,  acids.  The  identity  of  the 
ultimate  constituentsof  these  substances  will  at  once  appear 
from  the  following  tabular  view,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
extend  beyond  the  three  first. 


Gelatine  consists  of 
Albumen      .    .     . 
Fibrine         .     .     . 


Carboo. 

47-88 

52-883 

53-360 


Hydrogen. 

27-20 
7-540 
7021 


Oxygen. 

27-20 

23-872 

19-685 


A  rote. 

17-00 

15-705 

19-934 


Gelatine,  or  animal  jelly,  is  an  abundant  ingredient,  not 
only  in  the  fluids,  but  also  in  the  solid  parts  of  the  body« 
as  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  by  boihng,  it  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  skin,  membrane,  ligament,  cartilage,  and 
bone.  The  solution  on  cooling  forms  a  tremulous  mass, 
and  if  the  aqueous  part  be  dissipated  by  heat,  the  remain- 
der becomes  brittle,  and  breaks  with  a  vitreous  fracture; 
this  is  named  animal  glue.  Gelatine  is  soluble  in  pure  li- 
quid alkalies,  and  is  not  precipitated  from  them  by  acids ; 
this  latter  property  distinguishes  it  from  albumen,  fibrine, 
and  other  animal  products,  and  points  out  the  method  of 
separating  it  from  them;  its  most  active  precipitant  is 
tannin,  with  which  it  forms  an  insoluble  compound. 
Albumen,  next  to  gelatine,  is  the  most  abundant  con- 
ituent  of  animal  substances.  It  is  found  in  the  blood,  in 
lieverai  secreted  fluids,  such  as  chyle,  synovia,  &c.  and 
Lfonns  a  principal  basis  of  some  soUds,of  cellular  membrane, 
tin,  and  glands.  Its  appearance  is  that  of  a  viscid  trans- 
irent  fluid,  without  taste  or  smell,  which  may  be  coa- 
fgulated  by  the  action  of  heat  and  of  alcohol. 

Fiimne  forms  the  basis  of  the  muscular  structure,  and 
hby  ablution  with  water  may  be  obtained  free  from  all  the 
'Bore  soluble  parts,  except  some  albumen,  which  adheres 
lo  it.     It  is  insoluble  in  water  or  acids  ;  but  is  completely 
dissolved   by   the   caustic  fixed   alkalies.      Fibrine,  when 
^pure,  19  destitute  of  taste  or  smell,  of  a  pale  colour,  elastic, 
tod  divisible  into  filaments.    It  is  obtained  in  considerable 
quantity  from  the  crassaraentum  of  blood,  and  may  be  re- 
cognised also  in  chyle.  /• 
Mucug  is  the   viscid  fluid  which  lubricates  the  mouth, 
nares,  cesopha^s,  alimentary  canal,  and  all  the  tubes  and 
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ducts  which  convey  excrementitious  fluids,  or  which  open 
into  the  primae  vise.  Besides  forming  an  ingredient  in  se- 
veral healthy  secretions,  such  as  saliva  and  synovia,  it 
exists  in  some  fluids,  particularly  in  that  effused  in  dropsies, 
as  has  been  shewn  by  Dr.  Marcet.  According  to  Mr. 
Brand e,  who  has  endeavoured  to  decompose  it  by  means 
of  electricity,  mucus  consists  of  albumen  and  muriate  of 
soda,  or  of  albumen  with  pure  soda.  The  residuum,  after 
evaporation,  is  transparent,  and  found  to  be  soluble  in 
acids,  but  insoluble  in  w^aler.  For  the  description  and 
distinguishing  characters  of  the  remaining  animal  com- 
pounds, such  as  urea,  osmazome,  pichromel,  acids,  and 
adipose  matter,  the  reader  is  referred  to  some  of  the  ele- 
mentary works  on  chemistry  or  physiology,  as  they  more 
properly  belong  to  these  departments.  The  quantity  of 
the  fluids  exceeds  considerably  that  of  the  solid  parts  of 
the  body  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  their  rela- 
tive proportion,  as  it  varies  according  to  age,  sex,  and  con- 
stitution. Chaussier  obtained  what  may  be  considered  as 
a  fair  approximation,  by  subjecting  a  body,  previously 
weighed,  to  destructive  distillation,  tlie  result  of  which  was, 
that  the  fluids  were  found  to  be  to  the  soliils  as  9  to  1. 

20.  The  proximate  constituents  of  the  solid  parts  of  the 
body,  as  obtained  by  what  may  be  termed  anatomical 
analysis,  have  been  variously  arranged  by  different  anato- 
mists. Haller  contended  for  the  existence  of  three  ele- 
mentary tissues,  each  composed  of  fibres,  distinguishable 
from  those  of  the  others,  by  certain  essential  and  characte- 
ristic properties,  viz.  cellular  tissue,  muscular  fibre,  and 
nervous  substance.  These  cannot  be  considered  as  ele- 
ments in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  for,  when  exa- 
mined by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  they  are  found  to  consist 
of  two  constituents — an  animal  matter,  which  is  areolar  and 
porous,  and  minute  globules.  The  first,  according  to  its 
mode  of  aggregation,  forms  fibres  or  lamellee,  which  are  so 
disposed  as  to  constitute  cells,  or  areolae.     This  element, 
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modified  in  various  ways,  may  be  said  to  form  the  greater 
number  of  the  structures  of  the  body ;  and  when  within 
its  texture  are  deposited  the  globules,  muscular  fibre,  and 
nervous  fibre,  are  the  results ;  but  the  circumstances  which 
determine  the  production  of  the  one  or  the  other  cannot  as 
yet  be  assigned.* 

Adopting  this  three-fold  division  of  the  anatomical  ele- 
ments,  we  may  with  Beclard-f-  and  De  Blainville;|:  arrange 
the  different  textures  of  the  body  in  the  following  order. 

1.  The  cellular  tissue,  which  is  the  element  by  far  the 
most  generally  diffused,  and  whicli  enters  more  or  less 
into  the  composition  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  It 
has  been  variously  denominated,  cellular,  areolar,  la- 
nar,  mucous,  &c.  It  is  made  up  of  pale,  elastic,  and 
extremely  fine  filaments,  interwoven  in  different  ways, 
so  as  to  form  areolae,  or  spaces  of  variable  size  and 
figure,  and  calculated  to  contain  such  fluids  as  may 
be  deposited  with  ihem.  It  possesses  what  may  be 
termed  the  hygromctric  property,  by  which  it  is  ena- 
bled to  absorb  a  portion  of  any  fluids  into  which  it 
may  happen  to  be  immersed,  an  effect  which  proba- 
bly is  produced  by  imbibition,  or  capillary  attrac- 
tion. 

a.  When  condensed  or  compressed,  the  cellidar  tissue  forma 
the  cutis,  or  true  skin,  which  invests  the  exterior  of 
the  body,  and  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  secreting 
and  depositing  upon  its  surface  a  concrete  lamella, 
(epidermis)  which  serves  to  moderate  the  effect  of  ex- 
ternal impressions. 

b.  The  tegumentary  membrane  is  not  confined  to  the  px- 

*  Gowjbds,  Mi'mMT*  *ur    la  ttntclurf  Himtntairt.  lif   jiririripmn   ii"ii<  nr- 
[tniiivadtChomme.     Paris,   1823. 
t  iliuitamw  G  nfraU,  p.  99. 
I  Pnnri)f*4  d'Anatvmit  C<>mparit.  p.  6. 
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ternal  parts  of  the  body ;  it  is  prolonged  into  tbdr  in- 
terior, where  it  serves  a  corresponding  purpose.  From 
the  lips  and  nares,  it  extends  a)<Hig  the  whole  length 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  well  as  into  the  difieront 
follicles  and  excretory  ducts  which  open  into  it.  The 
larynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  and  air-celU  of  the  lungs,  are 
lined  in  the  same  way  by  a  mucous  membrane ;  and 
as  the  whole  forms  a  continuous  surface,  it  has  been 
named  by  Bichat,*  the  "  gtutro-pulmonary  mucoms 
membrane"  A  similar  mucous  surface  may  be  traced 
from  the  orifice  of  the  meatus  urinarius,  along  the 
urethra,  bladder,  and  ureters,  to  their  termination  in 
the  calyces  of  the  kidney ;  also  into  the  vasa  deferen- 
tia,  and  tubular  structure  of  the  testes  in  males,  and  in 
the  female,  along  the  vagina,  uterus,  and  fallopian 
tubes,  on  which  account  tlie  whole  has  been  denomi- 
nated the  "  genito-  urinary  mvcout  membrane."^ 

c.  When  disposed  in  the  form  of  dense  compact  fibres  of 

various  lengths,  the  cellular  tissue  constitutes  the  basis 
of  the  various  fasciae,  aponeuroses,  fibrous  bands,  liga- 
ments, and  tendons,  observable  throughout  the  body. 

d.  When,  though  condensed  into  the  lamellar  form,  the 
cellular  tissue  remains  permeable  to  certain  thin  fluids 
exhaled  on  the  surface,  it  constitutes  the  terous  and  .«yno- 
rial  membranes.  These  serve  to  give  a  partial  investment 
to  parts,  and  to  line  the  inner  surface  of  the  cavities  in 
which  they  are  lodged ;  but  they  are  altogether  with- 
drawn from  the  contact  of  extraneous  bodies,  as  well  as 
from  atmospheric  fnfluence.  Their  leading  anatomical 
character  is,  that  they  form  shut  sacs,  admitting  neither 
an  interruption  t6  their  continuity,  nor  perforation  of 
their  surfiice,  and  are  always  moistened  either  by  a 
fine  halitus,  or  vapour,  which  when  condensed,  resem- 
bles the  serum  of  the  blood,  or  by  a  thin  fluid  (syno- 
via} intended  to  lubricate  articulating  surfaces. 

e.  The  cellular  tissue  in  certain  fixed  and  determinate  si- 
tuations (always  corresponding  with  the  parts  of  the 

*  Tfxuti  dt$  Mtmbrana.  t  Ibid. 
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skeleton)  receives  into  its  meshes  a  deposit  of  osseoui 
matter,  and  so  forms  the  basis  of  the  osacoui  tystcm, 
which  gives  support  to  all  t)ie  otlier  parti  of  the  body, 
f.  By  another  mode  of  agi^regation  the  celluilar  tissue  is 
formed  into  fibres,  which  by  being  coiled  into  tubes, 
constitute  the  difTerenl  sorts  of  vessels  named  arUriet, 
vani,  and  abiorbtnta.  It  should,  however,  be  observed, 
that  this  position  rests  solely  on  the  fact,  that  Rbrine, 
the  essential  constituent  of  muscle,  cannot  be  proved  by 
chemical  analysis  to  exist  in  the  tunics  of  any  of  the  ves- 
sels. Some  anatomists  contend  that  arteries  arc  irritable, 
contractile,  and  muscular,  others  that  they  are  merely 
elastic,  their  middle  coat  being  composed  of  a  peculiar 
texture  (tiitue  Jatme,  titme  elatiitfue)  resolvable  ulti- 
mately into  cellular  tissue.  This  question  shall  be 
considered  fully  when  we  treat  of  the  general  anatomy 
of  arteries. 

2.  The  muscular  fibre,  the  second  general  constituent  of 
organized  structures,  is  characterized  by  irritability 
and  contractility,  which  may  be  considered  as  its  dis- 
tinguishing properties.  In  warm-blooded  animals  its 
colour  is  red  \  in  others  it  is  pale,  or  white ;  but  in  all 
its  forms,  it  is  usually  denominated  the  flesh.  The 
fibres  are  always  found  collected  into  fasciculi,  and 
these  again  into  bundles  (tnuscfes),  the  bond  of  union 
being  cellular  tissue,  wbich  is  interposed  between 
them.  These  are  the  active  agents  in  locomotion, 
and  in  all  the  various  actions  which  animals  perform. 
The  muscular  fibre  presents  some  modifications  wliicli 
deserve  notice,  referrible  not  only  to  its  situation  and 
mode  of  arrangement,  but  also  to  the  nature  of  the 
stimulant  it  is  intended  to  obey. 

a.  When  subjected  ultogethcr  to  the  control  of  the  will, 
and  placed  beneath  the  external  tegument,  it  consti- 
tutes what  Bicliflt  termed  die  muscufat  xyitevi  of  nnuiial 
life. 
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b.  When  arranged  in  the  tubular  form,  and  disposed 
around  the  internal  tegument,  or  mucous  membrane,  it 
constitutes  tlie  muscular  system  of  organic  life,  which  is 
removed  from  die  direct  influence  of  the  will,  its  ap- 
propriiite  stimulus  being  such  extraneous  substances  as 
are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  nutrition.  In  the 
alimentary  canal  we  find  this  mode  of  arrangement  of 
the  muscular  fibre  exemplified. 

c.  The  two  preceding  forms  being  placed,  one  beneath  the 

external,  the  other  the  internal  tegument,  there  is  a 
tiiird  situated  between  these,  and  liistinguisheJ  from 
tbera  by  being  stimulated  to  action  only  by  a  fluid  (the 
blood)  which  is  endowed  with  properties  so  nearly 
analogous  to  those  of  the  living  solids,  that  Mr.  Hun- 
ter,^  and  some  other  physiologists,  have  asserted  its 
vitality.     The  heart  alone  furnishes  an  example. 

3.  The  nervous  Jibre,  or  the  third  constituent,  maintains 
un  intimate  relation  with  the  others,  and  produces,  or 
at  all  events  conveys  to  the  muscles,  their  immediate 
excitant,  wliich  has  been  termed  nervous  fluid,  ner- 
vous influence,  &c.  In  one  mode  of  arrangement,  it 
forms  chords  (nerves)  ramified  through  the  texture 
of  organs ;  in  another  it  is  disposed  in  masses,  (cere- 
brum, cerebellum,  and  medulla)  with  which  the  nerve* 
are  connected ;  so  that  the  latter  serve  the  purpose 
of  chorda  internuncio,  between  the  different  organs 
of  the  body  and  the  common  centre  of  nervous  in- 
fluence. 

21.  The  anatomical  constituents,  or  elements,  here  enu- 
merated, variously  modified  and  combined,  are  found  to 
enter  into  the  composition  of  certain  parts,  each  of  which  is 
marked  by  a  particular  conformation,  and  intended  for  a 
special  purpose ;  these  are  termed  organs.  The  word  organ 
{organon,  instrumentum)  is  used  by  anatomists  to  express 
the  material  instrument  by  which  an  action  is  executed,  or 
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a  fiinction  performed,  for  instance,  the  organ  of  voice,  the 
oigan  of  respiration.  An  assemblage  of  several  organs 
contributing  to  a  common  function,  is  termed  apparatus, 
▼is.  the  lachrymal  apparatus,  the  digestive,  &c.  and  the  re- 
salt  vrhich  follows  a  certain  action,  or  is  produced  by  an  or- 
gan, or  apparatus,  is  termed  yimc/ion. 

Descriptive  anatomy  includes  several  compartments, 
i»bieh  are  variously  denominated,  according  to  the  sub- 
jeeis  of  which  th^  treat ;  these  are  usually  arranged  in  the 
IbHowing  order  :<-« 

OsfEOLOOY  (o<rfcov,  a  bone  ,•  Xoyoc,  dUeourte,  or  demrip' 
Hon)  comprises  the  description  of  the  structui*e,  form, 
and  uses  of  the  osseous  system,  and  its  different  parts. 

SlnroKSMOLOGY  {tfov^v/ioCi  o  ligament ;  Xo70C>  o  deserip' 
/ton),  or  the  description  of  the  ligaments  and  other  struc- 
tares,  which  serve  as  the  means  of  connexion  between 
bones,  and  constitute  their  articulations,  or  joints. 

Mtology  (/uvwv,  a  mtucle;  \oyoQ,  a  description),  the 
description  of  the  muscles,  the  active  agents  in  the  dif- 
ferent motions  and  actions  of  the  body. 

Air(JEiOLO<5Y  (Ayyuov,  a  vessel ;  \oyot:\  the  description 
of  the  vessels  which  convey  the  circulating  fluids. 

Splahchnolooy  {<nr\ayj(yov,  a  viscus ;  X070C),  the  de- 
scription of  the  viscera  situated  in  the  large  cavities, 
and  which  minister  to  the  more  important  functions. 

Adekology  taBnv,  a  gland;  Xoyot;),  the  description  of 
the  glands  and  absorbent  vessels. 

Nrtrology  (vtvpop,  a  nerve ;  Xoyoc),  includes  the  de- 
scription of  the  nerves,  brain,  and  organs  of  sense. 

^e  shall  commence  with  the  osseous  system ;  premising 
^descriptive  part  with  the  general  anatomy  of  bone. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
Section  L 


THE  OSSEOUS  SYSTEM. 

23.  The  osseous  system  is  peculiarly  fltted,  by  its  soli- 
dity and  hardness,  not  only  to  give  support  to  the  soft 
parts,  and  determine  their  form,  but  also  to  furnish  points 
of  attachment  to  the  muscles,  by  which  the  different  move- 
ments are  executed.  This  solid  frame-work  of  the  body  is 
made  up  of  a  uiunber  of  separate  pieces,  the  aggregate  of 
which  has  been  termed  "  the  skeleton."  The  vertebral  co- 
lumn may  be  considered  as  the  central  or  fundamental  part 
iif  the  whole,  both  because  it  exists  in  all  animals  which 
possess  a  skeleton,  and  also  because  the  different  parts  of 
the  osseous  system  are  either  immediately  or  mediately 
connected  with  it  as  a  common  centre.  Thus,  on  its  supe- 
rior extremity  or  apex,  it  supports  the  skull;  laterally  it 
gives  attachment  to  the  ribs  which  arch  forwards,  to  form, 
with  the  sternum,  a  bony  case  for  the  lodgement  of  the 
organs  of  respiration  and  circulation,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  furnish  externally  a  point  of  support  for  the  bones  of 
the  superior  extremity :  inferiorly  the  column  is  immove- 
ably  connected  with  the  j>elvtc  bones,  which  are  articulated 
with  those  of  the  lower  extremity- 

The  osseous  structure  is  situated  deeply,  being  covered 
by  the  soft  parts  and  common  integuments ;  at  least,  this  is 
the  case  in  all  the  vertebrated  animals,  but  whether  the 
hard  osseous  investment  of  insects  and  crustaceous  animals 
be  strictly  analogous  to  the  internal  bony  skeleton  of  the 
higher  classes  is  a  point  as  yet  undetermined  by  naturalists. 

The  enumeration  given  in  the  annexed  tabular  view,  will 
be  found  to  agree  with  that  adopted  by  the  best  aut 
rities. 
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The  number  of  bones  is  differently  stated  by  writers,  the 
difference  arising  from  the  period  of  life  at  which  the  enu- 
meration is  made :  in  early  age  the  number  is  greatest,  and 
subsequently  diniinishesj  when  by  the  process  of  ossifica- 
tion two  or  more  previously  distinct  pieces  become  united 
into  one.  The  form  and  size  of  bones  present  a  consider- 
able degree  of  variety.  They  are  usually  divided  into 
long,  short,  fiat,  and  mixed. 

2S.  The  long  or  cylindrical  bones  belong  ingejieralto  the 
parts  intended  for  locomotion,  and  represent  so  many  levers, 
to  be  moved  by  the  muscles  in  various  directions.  When 
examined  from  the  superior  part  to  the  inferior,  viz.  from 
the  humerus  or  femur,  to  tlie  phalanges  of  the  fingers  or 
toes,  they  are  found  to  increase  successively  in  number 
as  they  diminish  in  size — a  disposition  which  gives  to  the 
superior  division  of  each  limb  the  great  extent  of  motion  it 
enjoys,  whilst  it  allows  to  the  inferior  and  terminal  ones, 
a  variety  of  rapid  movements  within  restricted  limits. 

Each  long  bone  presents  a  budy  or  middle,  and  two  ex- 
tremities. The  shaft  or  body  is  round  and  cylindrical  in 
some,  prismatic  in  others,  but  somewhat  bent  or  twisted  on 
its  axis,  so  that  the  direction  of  its  superior  extremity  does 
not  correspond  with  that  of  the  inferior.  Whatever  di^ 
ference  of  outward  form  may  obtain,  there  is  little  or  none 
in  that  of  the  internal  canal ;  it  is  circular  in  the  tibia  as  well 
as  in  the  femur.  This  canal  is  not  intended  merely  to  lodge 
and  protect  the  medulla ;  it  contributes  very  much  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  bone,  as  has  been  Siatisfactorily 
shewn  by  direct  experiment.  If  two  cyUnders  contain  the 
same  quantity  of  matter,  one  being  solid,  the  other  hoUow, 
the  power  of  resistance  of  the  latter  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  former,  owing  to  its  greater  diameter.  By  this 
conformation  also  bones,  without  being  increased  in  weight, 
afford  a  more  expanded  surface  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles,  and  acquire  au  adequate  degree  of  lightness,  to- 
gether with  sufficient  superficial  extent,  which  are  important 
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requisites  in  what  may  be  considered  as  the  passive  organs 
of  locomotion. 

Si.  The  short  bones  are  usually  situated  in  parts  in 
vrhich  solidity  and  firmness  are  required  to  be  combined 
with  freedom  of  motion  ;  for  instance,  in  the  carpvis,  tarsus, 
and  Tertebral  column.  Their  external  conformation  is  neces- 
sarily influenced  and  determined  by  that  of  the  parts  into 
whose  composition  they  enter,  and  as  they  are  intended  to 
co-operate  in  certain  common  functions,  they  present  a 
number  of  articulating  surfaces,  prominences,  and  depres- 
ons,  suited  to  their  mode  of  adaptation  and  mutual  Con- 
xion. 

25.  The  flat  or  broad  bones  for  the  most  part  serve  to 
form  the  walls  of  cavities,  or  to  enclose  spaces.  They  pre- 
sent two  surfaces,  one  convex,  and  the  other  concave, 
which  conformationj  by  giving  them  an  arched  form,  in- 
'iCreases  their  power  of  resistance,  and  aftbrds  additional  se- 
curity to  the  organs  they  enclose.  The  bones  of  the  skull 
and  pelvis  come  under  this  denomination. 

Some  arc  so  irregular  in  their  form  as  not  to  be  referri- 
ble  to  either  of  these  heads.  These  are  situated  along  the 
median  line,  as  the  occipital,  the  sphenoid,  and  ethmoid 
bones,  and  the  vertebrse. 

28.  In  addition  to  these  divisions  into  classes,  adopted 
by  all  writers,  those  who  treat  expressly  of  descriptive 
anatomy  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  others.  Thus,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  description  of  irregular  bones,  such 
•a  the  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  or  vertebrae,  they  are  considered 
being  divisible  into  a  central  part  or  body,  and  pro- 
the  anatomical  situation  of  the  parts  forming  the 
ground  of  division.  In  other  instances  it  is  supplied  by 
the  mode  of  development,  as  of  the  os  innominatum  into 
ilium,  ischium,  and  os  pubis.  Finally,  in  some,  the  division 
i«  founded  on  the  situation  and  uses  of  parts,  as  when  the 
frontal  bone  is  resolved  into  a  frontal,  nasal,  and  orbital 
portions. 
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27.  The  surfaces  of  bones  are  marked  by  eminences  and 
depressions  adapted  to  various  purposes.  The  eminences 
may  be  ranged  under  four  Leads.  1st,  Those  of  articula- 
tion. 2nd.  Insertion.  3rd.  Impression.  4th.  Reflexion. 
Those  for  articulation  vary  according  as  they  are  moveable 
or  immoveable,  and  shall  be  described  in  the  next  chapter. 
Those  for  insertion  are  variously  adapted  for  the  attach- 
ment of  muscles,  or  for  tendons  and  ligaments.  They  pre- 
sent numerous  differences  in  their  degree  of  projection  ac- 
cording to  the  sex,  age,  and  muscular  development  of  each 
individunl.  Their  form  is  equally  various.  Some  consist- 
ing of  diffused  asperities,  others  extending  along  the  surface 
like  rough  lines,  whilst  others  project  more  or  less  from  the 
bone,  intended  not  only  to  give  insertion  to  muscles,  but 
also  to  serve  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  power  of  ac- 
tion by  removing  their  line  of  direction  farther  from  the 
axis  of  the  bone. 

The  eminences  of  impression  are  certain  prominent 
lines  interposed  between  depressions  on  the  surfaces  of 
bones.  Thus,  the  shallow  pits  on  the  cranial  bones  cor- 
responding with  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  the  de- 
pressions on  the  external  surface,  marking  the  insertion  of 
muscles,  are  separated  by  prominent  lines,  termed  eminences 
of  impression.  The  expression  appears  not  (o  have  Ijeen 
well  chosen;  it  was  originally  founded  on  the  supposition 
that  the  action  of  contiguous  organs,  by  depressing  certain 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  bone,  served  to  elevate  others ; 
but  it  is  far  more  conformable  to  what  occurs  in  other 
structures  to  refer  to  the  laws  of  nutrition  and  growth,  (by 
which  different  parts  are  mutually  adapted  to  one  another) 
the  inequalities  here  alluded  to,  as  well  as  those  more 
prominent  points  to  which  muscles  are  attached.  The 
latter  are  usually  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  muscles 
drawing  them  out,  and  as  it  were  moulding  them ;  but,  as 
Bicliat  observes,  such  an  opinion  founded  on  what  occurs 
in  soil  and  inorganic  substances,  it!  accords  with  the  known 
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phenomena  of  vitality.  We  observe  eminences  for  the  in- 
sertion of  ligaments,  which  project  more  than  those  intended 
far  muscles;  for  instance,  the  spinous  process  of  the  ischium: 
there  is  moreover,  no  proportion  between  the  elongation  of 
difierent  apophyses,  and  the  power  of  the  muscles  attached 
to  them,  viz.  between  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone  and  its  muscles. 

28.  The  cavities  on  the  external  surface  of  bones  are  di- 

sible  into  the  articular  and  non<articular.  The  former 
fhall  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter  ;  the  latter  being  very 
Dumeroua,  may  be  ranged  under  the  following  heads.  Ist. 
Those  for  insertion.  £.  For  reception,  ii.  Gliding.  4. 
Transmission.  5.  Nutrition.  Those  for  insertion  are  well 
adapted  for  the  attachment  of  muscle,  ligament,  &c.  by  in- 
creasing the  extent  of  space  allotted  for  that  purpose,  inas- 
much as  a  concave  surface  presents  a  greater  extent  than  a 
plane  one  bounded  by  the  same  line.  Some  of  these,  as 
the  digastric  and  pterygoid  fossaj  by  the  greater  depth  at 
which  they  allow  the  muscles  to  be  inserted,  increase  their 
power  by  permitting  an  elong.ition  of  their  fibres. 

The  bones  of  the  skull  and  face  present  several  instance;^ 
of  cavities  of  reception.  Some  correspond  with  the  whole 
nt  of  a  bone,  as  the  occipital  and  parietal.    Some  occur 

a  particular  part  only,  as  tlie  fossa  in  the  nasal  process 
|iof  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  os  unguis  for  the  lach- 
rmaJ  sac.  3.  Those  for  gliding  are  situated  about  the 
8  of  long  bones,  being  grooves,  in  which  tendons  slide, 
as  they  pass  to  their  destiiiutions.  The  formation  of  these 
been  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  mechanical  pres- 
,  and  friction  of  tendons.  But  such  a  rationale  is  inad- 
■lissible,  for  they  are  found  in  subjects  paralytic  from  in- 
fiincy,  and  are  by  no  means  proportioned  in  depth  to  the 
force  of  the  musciJar  exertion  which  bears  upon  them. 
Tlie  different  configuration  of  bones  should  rather  be  coa- 
Mdered  as  the  result  of  the  laws  of  ossification  which  preside 
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over  the  growth  and  development  of  the  osseous  system, 
and  by  which  its  diflFerent  parts  are  adapted  to  their  ap- 
propriate purposes.  The  cavities  of  transmission  give  pas- 
sage to  vessels  and  nerves ;  their  form  is  various,  some 
heing  mere  fissures,  others  tubular,  &c. ;  to  this  head  are 
also  referrible  several  of  the  apertures  at  the  base  of  the 
brain. 

The  foramina  of  nutrition  transmit  the  vessels  intend- 
ed for  the  support  of  the  substance  of  the  bones,  and  of 
the  medulla  ;  they  are  divisible  mto  three  orders.  The 
first  usually  receive  the  name  of  foramina  of  nutrition, 
though  in  strictness  it  does  not  belong  to  (liem  more  than 
to  the  others;  the  only  difference  between  them  being, 
that  they  transmit  vessels  to  supply  the  medullary  mem- 
brane, whilst  the  others  give  passage  to  those  which  are 
distributed  to  the  substance  of  the  bone.  The  first  set, 
considerably  the  largest,  are  situated  towards  the  middle  of 
the  long  l>ones,  and  penetrate  tlieir  substance  in  an  oblique 
direction.  The  second  order  of  foramina  are  much  smaller, 
but  very  numerous ;  they  are  most  perceptible  towards  the 
extremities  of  long  bones,  and  generally  all  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  short  and  thick  ones.  But  the  third  are  so 
minute  as  to  be  perceptible  only  by  the  aid  of  a  glass,  by 
which  we  can  discern  them  all  over  the  surface. 

^.  The  proper  structure  of  bone  is  fibrous  in  its  cha- 
racter, in  some  parts  the  fibres  being  closely  aggregated 
together,  constitute  a  firm  and  compact  substance;  in 
others  they  are  separate,  so  as  to  enclose  spaces  or  cells 
on  which  depends  the  porous  and  spongy  appearance  of 
some  bones. 

The  compact  substance  is  so  dose  in  its  texture,  that  the 
naked  eye  can  discover  no  interstices  in  it,  yet  by  the  aid  of 
a  microscope,  a  great  number  of  minute  vascular  canals 
become  perceptible.  In  the  loi)g  bones,  these  canals  are 
all  longitudinal,  and  maiutam  a  free  communication  laterally 
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iritb  the  great  medullary  canal,  and  externally  with  the  tcs- 
Is  on  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

The  spongy,  or  cellular  part  presents  a  multitude  of 
■paces  of  various  forms  and  size,  all  of  which  communicate 
th  one  another,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  following  expe- 
ent :  if  the  end  of  a  long  bone,  or  the  surface  of  a  flat 
,  be  perforated,  and  some  mercury  poured  in,  it  will  be 
found  not  only  to  descend  through  the  cells,  but  also  to  flow 
out  through  the  Nascular  foramina  on  the  surface.  The  in- 
terior of  flat  and  short  bones  then,  does  not  differ  so  de- 
cidedly from  that  of  cylindrical  ones,  as  would  at  first  sight 
ippear.  Each  presents  a  cavity,  which  in  the  one  at  least 
towards  its  centre,  is  a  hollow  tube,  but  in  the  otber  is 
divided,  by  a  number  of  inter>.ecling  laminae,  into  minute 
fpaces  communicating  freely  with  one  another. 

Some  peculiarities  are  observable  in  the  arrangement  of 
^e  com|>acl  and  cellular  structure  in  the  different  classes 
of  bones.  The  body  of  long  bones  consists  chiefly  of  the 
compact  substance,  but  the  inner  side  of  the  tube  is  ren- 
dered rough  by  projecting  filaments  and  lamellae;  towards 
their  extremities  the  compact  substance  Is  gradually  re> 
duced  to  a  thin  lamella,  or  layer,  encasing  the  bone,  the 
Ulterior  of  which  consists  altogether  of  the  cells  commiuii- 
cating  freely  with  the  large  central  cavity. 

The  two  surfaces  of  the  broad  and  flat  bones  are  com- 
pact in  their  texture,  the  interval  between  them  being  made 
up  of  spongy  substance.  This  is  usually  called  diplue.  The 
internal  table  of  the  cranial  bones  is  more  dense  than  the 
external,  and  from  being  also  more  thin  and  brittle,  it  is 
called  vitreous.  The  short  bones  are  made  up  for  the 
most  part  of  spongy  substance,  encased  by  a  thin  lamella  of 
compact  tissue.  These  differences  arise  altogether  from  the 
mode  of  aggregation  and  arrangement  of  the  osseous  parti- 
cles, for  on  examination  the  composition  of  both  is  found  to 
be  the  same,  being  made  up  of  the  same  element*,  viz.  a 
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cellular  base,  in  the  areolae  of  which  is  deposited  a  peculiar 
earthy  salt. 

These  constituents  may  be  separated,  so  that  each  may  be 
examined  by  itself.  If  a  bone  be  macerated  for  some  days 
in  a  dilute  acid,  the  saline,  or  inorganic  part  is  removed, 
whilst  the  organic  remains  ;  the  bone  is  thus  rendered  soft 
and  flexible,  but  retains  its  form,  its  weight  being  diminished 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  saline  matter  taken  up  by  the 
acid ;  when  reduced  to  this  state,  it  presents  no  appearance 
of  any  particular  arrangement  of  fibres,  but  by  a  cont'mued 
maceration  in  water,  it  may  be  resolved  into  layers,  each  of 
which  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  series  of  fibres  aggre- 
gated together.  If  the  process  be  still  continued,  the  fibres 
become  swollen  and  softened,  and  present  an  areolar  tex- 
ture analogous  to  that  of  cellular  tissue  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.  This  then  may  be  considered  as  forming  the 
nidus  for  the  deposition  of  that  inorganic  substance,  on 
which  the  solidity  and  firmness  of  bone  depend.  If  a  cy- 
lindrical bone  be  examined  in  this  way,  its  central  portion 
is  found  to  consist  of  several  laminge,  super-imposed  one  on 
the  other;  the  external  one  is  continuous  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  forming  its  general  envelope,  hut  those  sub- 
jacent to  it,  as  they  pass  from  the  centre,  become  gradually 
thinner,  and  turn  inwards  towards  the  axis  of  the  bone,  be- 
coming continuous  with  the  lameHir  which  divide  it  into 
areolae  or  cells.  In  the  flat  and  irregular  bones,  the  com- 
pact structure  which  encloses  them  externally,  sends  off* fila- 
ments and  plates  to  divide  their  Ulterior  into  cells  or  diploe. 

30.  By  long  continued  boiling,  as  is  well  known,  a  large 
part  of  the  animal  matter  of  bone  is  extracted,  and  a  solu- 
tion obtained,  which  concretes  on  cooling  into  a  gelatinous 
mass.  Again,  if  a  bone  be  exposed  to  heat  so  as  to  expel 
all  the  animal  matter,  it  is  rendered  brittle  and  light,  but 
still  retains  its  form ;  but  if  the  heat  be  raised  until  the 
bone  becomes  red,  it  undergoes  a  semi-fusion,  as  occurs  in 
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(Mher  earthy  substances  under  the  same  circumstances.  The 
analysis  of  bone  affords  the  following  results. 

According  to  Fourcrcy  and  VauqueUn. 

Ammal  matter 51 

Phcwpliate  of  lime 37.7 

Carbonate  of  lime 10 

Fliosphate  of  magnesia  .    .      1.3 

100 

According  to  Bertelhu. 

Cartilage 32-17 

Blood-vessels 1*13 

Flaate  of  lime 2 

Phosphate  of  lime 51'09 

Carbonate  of  lime  .......  11*30 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 1*16 

Soda,  muriate  of  soda,  and  water  .     .  1-20 

100 

The  general  results  of  these  analyses  serve  to  shew  that 
the  fibrillae  into  which  bone  may  be  divided  by  maceration, 
consist  of  a  cellular  tissue,  containing  in  its  areole  a  quan- 
tity of  earthy  salts. 

Respecting  its  ultimate  fibre,  several  fanciful  notions 
have  been  entertained  by  different  persons.  Thus  it  was 
considered  by  one  to  consist  of  absorbent  vessels,  filled 
with  phosphate  of  lime.  Others  thought  it  to  be  made 
up  of  lamelise  and  fibres,  between  which  was  interposed  an 
osseous  juice,  &c.  Such  gratuitous  assumptions  serve  no 
other  end  than  to  lead  inquiry  out  of  the  true  path,  and 
to  retard,  instead  of  promoting,  the  progress  of  useful 
knowledge. 

31.  Of  all  the  systems  of  organs,  the  osseous  is  that  which 
arrives  latest  at  its  full  period  of  development,  the  progress 
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of  ossification  not  being  fully  completed  in  the  difTorent 
parts  of  the  skeleton,  until  about  the  sixteenth  or  eigh- 
teenth year ;  sometimes  even  still  later.  From  its  first 
commencement  to  its  final  completion,  the  nssific  process 
runs  through  three  distinct  states  or  conditions,  viz.  the 
mucous,  cartilaginous,  and  finally,  that  of  solid  bone.  But 
though  these  succeed  one  another  regularly,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  mucus  becomes  hardened  into 
cartilage,  or  the  latter  solidified  into  bone  by  any  process 
sipiilar  to  transformation;  the  facts  observed  by  no  means 
warrant  such  an  inference.  The  change  coincides  with  an 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  nutrition  in  the  part,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  bone  is  deposited  in  place  of  cartilage. 

The  embryo  at  the  earliest  periods  in  which  it  has  been 
examined,  presents  no  distinction  of  parts,  all  being  equally 
soft  and  homogeneous.  So  at  least  it  has  appeared  to  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject. 
Sir  E.  Home,  however,  states  that  several  parts  are  distin- 
guishable, even  so  early  as  the  eighth  day  after  conception. 
Towards  the  fourth  week  the  consistence  of  the  parts  cor- 
responding to  the  future  skeleton,  is  sufficiently  increased 
to  admit  of  their  being  distinguishable  from  all  others,  and 
their  outline  defined.  The  vessels  at  this  period  convey 
and  deposit  gelatine,  the  basis  of  the  cartilaginous  state, 
which  appears  to  be  completed  about  the  eighth  week;  for 
it  is  about  that  period  that  the  deposition  of  bone  begin* 
in  some  places.  The  cartilages  being  temporary  substi* 
tutes  for  bone,  differ  from  it  in  many  respects.  They  pre- 
sent no  appearance  of  fibres  or  vessels,  have  no  internal 
cavity  or  medullary  tissue;  they  are  solid  and  homoge- 
neous in  their  whole  extent,  but  possess  the  outward  form 
of  bone,  and  are  invested  by  a  fibrous  envelope  analogous 
to  that  of  bone  (perichondrium).  There  is  another  peculi- 
arity which  deserves  notice  ;  all  those  parts  of  the  cartilage 
which  are  intended  to  be  replaced  by  flat  bones,  viz.  of  the 
skidl,  face,  and  pelvis,  represent  a  continuous  layer,  without 


any  perceptible  boundary  or  distinction,  and  the  fibrous  en- 
velope passes  uninterruptedly  over  the  entire  surface,  but 
the  femur,  tibia,  clavicle,  and  humerus,  are  quite  distinct 
and  accurately  defined  ;  the  latter,  it  will  be  recollected,  are 
ultimately  to  be  connected  by  ligaments,  and  contribute  to 
form  the  moveable  articulations,  the  former  still  continue  to 
be  united  by  cartilage.     About  the  eighth  week  the  carti- 
lage, which  for  a  certain  time,  more  or  less  in  difi'ercnt  in- 
stances, occupies  the  place  and  performs  the  functions  of 
bone,  becomes  hollowed  into  irregular  cavities,  and  shortly 
afterwards  into  canals  lined  by  vascular  membranes,  and 
filled  by  a  mucilaginous  or  viscid  fluid ;  at  this  period  a 
red  dot  appears  at  some  particular  point,  and  ossification 
immediately  commences.     The  spot  first  ossified  {punciwn 
tM^ficutionis)  is  always  situated  within  the  substance  of  the 
cartilage,  never  at  its  surface.     Bicliat  was  of  opinion  that 
the  vessels  were  not  developed  at  this  period  ;   that  they 
existed  before,  but  circulated  only  white  fluids,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  begin  to  admit  red  globules ;  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  change  is  marked  by  the  admission  of  blood  into 
the  interior  of  the  cartilage,  and  the  deposition  of  calca- 
reoiis  matter,  both  appearing  to  be  coincident.     The  carti- 
lage appears  red  and  injected,  where  it  is  in  close  contact 
with  the  ossified  points ;  more  externally  it  is   somewhat 
opaque,  and  marked  by  grooves  or  canals ;  in  the  next  re- 
move it  retains  its  original  character,  presenting  however, 
in  a  few  points,  some  vascular  canals  directed  towards  the 
centre  of  ossification.  As  the  process  proceeds,  theosseoiis 

I  point  increases,  as  well  by  additions  externally,  as  by  in- 
terstitial depositions,  whilst  the  cartilage,  as  it  becomes  ex- 
cavated by  canals  and  cavities  lined  by  vascular  lamella?, 
diminishes  gradually  as  the  bone  increases,  and  finally  dis- 
appears, being  as  it  were  sup|danted. 
Though  this  is  to  be  considered  merely  as  an  outline  of 
the  process  of  ossification,  we  cannot  enter  farther  into  the 
subject,  as  it  would  lead  us  too  much  into  detail  to  enume- 
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rate  the  various  peculiarities  observable  in  the  different 
orders  of  bones. 

32.  The  bones  are  invested  externally  by  a  fibrous  mem- 
brane {periosteum),  and  lined  internally  by  another  which 
secretes  the  medulla  that  fills  their  cavities.  The  existence 
of  the  medullary  membrane  in  the  interior  of  long  bones, 
may  be  demonstrated  by  sawing  the  shaft  across,  and  ex- 
posing it  to  heat,  which  will  crisp  the  membrane,  and  cause 
its  separation  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone.  Its  form 
is  tubular,  the  external  surface  being  connected  by  minute 
filaments  with  the  compact  texture  of  the  bone,  whilst  from 
the  internal,  thin  lamellfe  pass  inwards  and  interlace  with 
one  another  so  as  to  form  cells  or  areolse,  similar  to  those  in 
the  cellular  or  adipose  tissue  in  other  parts.  Towards  the 
extremities  of  the  bones,  the  medullary  membrane  appears 
to  be  continuous,  with  a  similar  lining  of  the  different  ceils, 
but  their  extreme  tenuity  renders  it  very  difficult  to  demon- 
strate the  fact. 

The  periosteum  invests  the  bones  throughout  their  en- 
tire extent,  except  at  their  articulating  extremities;  but 
though  its  continuity  is  interrupted  at  the  moveable  arti- 
culations, the  membrane  passes  over  the  immoveable  ones, 
and  assists  in  maintaining  the  connexion  between  their 
parts;  its  external  surface  is  rough,  flocculent,  and  co- 
vered by  a  number  of  filaments,  by  which  it  is  connected 
with  the  surrounding  textures,  such  as  muscular  fibres,  li- 
gaments, and  tendons.  The  internal  surface  is  connected  to 
the  bones,  both  by  the  vessels  which  pass  into  their  struc- 
ture, and  by  delicate  processes  of  the  membrane  which  ac- 
company them  in  their  course.  The  connexion  is  not  so 
intimate  in  infancy  as  in  adult  age.  The  periosteum  not 
only  forms  an  investment  for  the  bones,  but  also  serves  to 
transmit  and  support  their  nutritious  vessels  ;  and  in  infancy, 
before  ossification  is  complete,  it  maintains  the  epiphyses  in 
connexion  with  the  bodies  of  bones,  and  gives  attachment 
to  tendons  and  ligaments. 


THE   OSSEOUS   SYSTEM. 

Section  II. 

The  Bones  of  the  Trunk, 

33.  We  commence  the  osteology  with  the  description  of 
the  bones  of  the  trunk,  which  comprises  all  those  of  the 
vertebral  column  or  spine,  of  the  thorax,  and  pelvis. 


k 


TJte  general  Characters  of  the  Vertebrce. 

The  vertebral  column  is  made  up  of  a  range  of  bones 
rmed  vertebra?,  from  their  mobility  (verto,  to  turn),  of 
these,  twenty-four  are  separate  and  moveable  upon  one 
another,  and  thence  called  true  vertebrae ;  the  other  five, 
though  originally  distinct,  become  united  into  one  piece, 
called  the  sacrum,  to  the  extremity  of  which  is  appended 
the  coccyx,  consisting  of  three  portions.  The  parts  of  the 
sacrum  and  coccyx  are  termed  false  vertebrae. 

The  vertebral  column,  togetlier  with  the  saci'um  and  coc- 
cyx, is  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk ;  ante- 
riorly it  presents  the  form  of  an  irregular  pyramid  ;  poste- 
riorly along  the  median  line,  a  series  of  elongated  processes 
(spinas),  disposed  regularly  one  beneath  the  other,  from 
which  circumstance  the  term  "  spine"  is  derived. 

The  size  of  the  vertebrae  increases  from  above  down- 
wards as  far  as  the  first  pieces  of  the  sacrum,  from  which  it 
diminishes  towards  the  end  of  the  coccyx,  where  it  termi- 
nates by  a  point,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two 
pyramids  applied  to  one  another  at  their  bases.  The  su- 
perior or  moveable  one,  however,  does  not  taper  regularly 
from  above  downwards  in  its  entire  length ;  it  becomes 
somewhat  narrowed  and  constricted  as  it  were,  at  the  third 
dorsal  vertebra,  after  which  it  gradually  enlarges  towards 
its  base. 

The  true  vertebrae  are  divided  into  three  sets,  named 
from  the  regions  which  they  occupy,  cervical,  dorsal,  lum- 
^.  The  sacrum  and  coccyx  which  form  the  remaining 
part  of  the  column,  shall  be  described  with  the  bones  of  the 
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pelvis,  of  which  they  form  an  important  part.  To  facili- 
tate the  description  of  these  bones,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider in  each  of  them  its  body,  processes,  and  cavities,  or 
excavations. 

The  body  forms  the  anterior  and  most  considerable  part 
of  the  bone.  It  is  rounded  before,  slightly  hollowed  pos- 
teriorly, where  it  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  verte- 
bral canal,  and  in  most  instances  fiat  on  the  superior  and 
inferior  surfaces,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  conti- 
guous bones. 

Tlie  processes  are  seven  in  number,  of  which  four  are 
called  articular,  from  their  use,  and  project,  two  superiorly 
and  two  inferiorly,  in  order  to  articulate  with  the  corre- 
sponding processes  of  the  contiguous  bones.  Two  others 
stand  outwards  on  each  side,  and  are  called  transverse,  firom 
their  direction.  The  seventh,  situated  posteriorly,  is  term- 
ed spinous,  from  its  figure.  The  union  of  the  spinous  with 
the  other  processes  is  effected  hy  means  of  two  plates  of 
bone,  the  lamellse,  or  arches,  which  complete  the  central 
foramen.  As  the  vertebras  are  piled  one  over  the  other  to 
form  a  pillar,  their  foramina  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
continuous  canal  for  the  secure  lodgment  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row and  its  vessels.  The  canal  varies  both  in  size  and  form 
in  the  different  regions.  It  is  broad  and  triangular  in  the 
cervical,  narrow  and  circular  in  the  dorsal ;  it  expands 
again  in  the  lumbar,  from  which  it  gradually  diminishes,  and 
ends  opposite  the  third  piece  of  the  sacrum  by  an  irregular 
opening,  caused  by  a  deficiency  of  the  spinous  processes. 

Each  vertebra  presents  two  excavations,  or  notches,  at 
each  side,  one  on  the  superior,  the  other  on  the  inferior 
border,  the  latter  being  deeper  than  the  former.  These 
are  adapted  to  one  another,  so  that  the  union  of  each  pair 
forms  a  rounded  aperture  communicating  with  the  vertebral 
canal,  and  giving  transmission  to  the  spinal  nerves.  These 
are  called  the  inter-vertebral  foramina. 

84.  This  description  appUes  generally  to  all  the  verte- 


bra,  but  as  each  class  presents  peculiar  characters,  which 
distinguiah  those  included  within  it  from  others,  and  as 
there  are  peculiarities  which  mark  certain  individuals  of 
each  class,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  them  more  in 
detail. 

a.  The  cervical  verfebnm  are  seven  in  number ;  the  size 
of  their  body  and  processes  is  less  than  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding parts  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  class.  The  body, 
elongated  transversely,  is  thicker  anteriorly  than  poste- 
riorly, and  on  the  sides  than  in  the  middle.  It  is  concave 
on  the  superior,  and  somewhat  convex  on  the  inferior  sur- 
face. The  spinous  process  is  short,  projects  horizontally 
backwards,  and  is  bifid  at  its  extremity.  The  arches  are 
narrower  and  longer  than  in  the  other  regions,  the  trans- 
verse processes  short,  and  bifid  at  their  extrenuties,  present 
a  groove  superiorly  for  the  transmission  of  the  nerves,  and  at 
their  base  are  pierced  by  a  forauien,  tli rough  which  passes 
the  Tertebral  artery.  The  superior  articular  processes  are 
flat,  and  look  backwards  and  upwards,  the  inferior  down- 
wards and  forwards.  The  vertebral  foramen  is  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  and  larger  proportionally  than  in  the  other 
daases;  the  inferior  grooves  for  the  transmission  of  the 
nerves  and  vessels  are  deeper  and  larger  than  the  superior. 

b.  The  (larsal  tcrtebrec,  twelve  in  number,  are  interme- 
diate in  size  as  well  as  in  situation,  between  the  cervical  and 
lumbar.  The  depth  of  the  body  taken  from  before  back- 
wards, is  greater  than  its  breadth  from  side  to  side.  It  is 
convex,  and  prominent  on  the  anterior  surface,  flat  and 
plane  on  the  superior  and  inferior.  At  each  aide  may  be 
observed  a  slight  notch  in  the  superior  as  well  as  in  the  ui- 
ferior  border ;  these,  when  the  vertebra  is  placed  in  appo- 
sition with  the  adjacent  ones,  form  ov.il  depressions  for  the 
reception  of  the  heads  of  the  corresponding  ribs.  The  spi- 
Doofl  processes,  elongated  and  triangular,  are  directed  down- 
wards and  terminate  in  a  tubercle.  The  arches  are  broad 
«od  thick ;  the  transverse  processes  are  long,  and  inclined 
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backwards,  and  on  the  anterior  surface  of  their  tubercular 
termination,  is  situated  a  slight  excavation,  which  in  the 
fresh  state  is  tipped  with  cartilage,  and  articulates  with  the 
tubercles  of  the  ribs.  The  articular  processes  are  vertical 
in  their  direction,  the  superior  ones  looking  backwards,  the 
inferior  forwards.  The  lateral  notches,  and  consequently 
the  inter-vertebral  furamina  which  they  form,  are  larger 
than  those  in  the  neck. 

c.  The  lumbar  vertebree,  five  in  number,  are  larger  than 
the  dorsal.  The  body  broader  from  side  to  side,  than  from 
before  backwards,  is  flat  on  its  superior  and  inferior  sur- 
faces- It  is  not  so  convex  anteriorly  as  that  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae.  The  spinous  process  is  broad,  flat,  and  nearly  of 
a  square  form,  so  that  it  terminates  not  by  a  pointed  extre- 
mity, as  in  the  other  regions,  but  presents  rather  a  thick, 
rounded,  and  rough  border.  The  arches,  though  shorter, 
are  deeper  and  thicker  than  those  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae. 
The  transverse  processes  long,  thin,  and  horizontal,  project 
forwards  more  than  those  of  the  back.  The  articulating 
processes  are  thick,  strong,  and  disposed  vertically,  the  su- 
perior pair  concave,  look  inwards,  the  inferior  convex,  out- 
wards. The  notches  and  inter-vertebral  foramina  are  very 
large, 

35.  The  first,  second,  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae 
present  certain  characters  which  distinguish  them  from  the 
others. 

The  first,  or  Atlas,  so  called  from  supporting  the  head, 
is  an  irregular  ring  of  bone,  which  presents  nothing  analo- 
gous either  to  the  body  or  spines  of  the  other  vertebrae.  It 
is  thicker  at  the  sides  where  the  articular  processes  are  si- 
tuated, than  in  any  other  part  of  its  extent;  viewed  from 
before  backwards,  it  presents  a  small  arch  of  bone,  the  an- 
terior surface  of  whicb  is  marked  by  a  tubercle,  the  poste- 
rior by  a  smooth  depression,  adapted  to  the  odontoid  pro- 
cess of  the  axis.  The  posterior  segment  of  the  ring  is  con- 
siderably larger ;  it  is  thick  and  round  in  tlie  greater  part 
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of  its  extent,  but  at  its  junction  with  the  rest  of  the  verte- 
brae, a  smooth  and  slightly  excavated  surface  may  be  ob- 
serred  on  its  upper  border,  marking  the  course  of  the  ver- 
tebral artery.  The  articulating  processes  are  horizontal 
and  large,  the  superior  pair,  which  receive  the  condyles  of 
the  occipital  bone,  oval  and  concave  from  before  backwards, 
look  inwards  towards  one  another,  but  the  inferior  are  flat, 
and  nearly  circular  in  their  form ;  finally,  the  transverse 
processes  project  considerably  on  each  side,  and  terminate 
in  a  point.  The  ring,  in  the  fresh  state,  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  transverse  ligament,  the  anterior  one  being 
occupied  by  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  the  posterior 
by  the  medulla  spinalis. 

The  second  vertebra,  or  Axis,  (so  called  from  forming  the 
pivot  on  which  the  head  rotates)  is  somewhat  triangular  In 
its  form.     The  body  presents  anteriorly  a  vertical  ridge, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  a  depression  for  the  attachment 
of  the  longus  colU  muscle  ;  superiorly  it  is  surmounted  by 
a  process  {dentata,  odontoid)  presenting  two  smooth  sur- 
faces, one  for  its  articulation  with  the  axis,  the  other  with 
the  transverse  ligament  which  retains  it  in  its  situation. 
The  spinous  process  is  thick,  and  grooved  on  its  inferior 
surface.      The  superior  articulating  processes  are  nearly 
horizontal,  the  inferior  flat,  and  directed  downwards  and 
forwards.     The  transverse  process  is  neither  grooved  nor 
bifurcated,  and  the  foramen  at  its  root  is  inclined  obliquely 
outwards. 

The  seventh,  or  prominent  vertebra,  approaches  in  its 
characters  to  those  of  the  dorsal  region ;  its  spinous  pro- 
cess is  long,  and  terminates  in  a  tubercle,  and  its  transverse 
process  presents  no  foramen. 

The  first  dorsal  vertebra  is  marked  at  each  side  by  a 
complete  articular  surface  for  the  first  rib,  and  on  its  infe- 
rior border  by  a  slight  excavation,  which  receives  half  the 
liead  of  the  second;  the  articular  processes  are  oblique,  and 
the  spinous  more  nearly  horizontal  than  any  of  the  rest. 
The  tenth  dorsal  vertebra  is  usually  marked  by  an  arii- 
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cular  surface,  which  receives  the  entire  of  the  head  of  the 
corresponding  rib. 

Tlie  eleventh  is  distinguished  by  its  transverse  processes 
not  presenting  an  articulating  surface  for  the  tubercle  of 
the  rilj,  whilst  the  form  of  its  spinous  process  and  body  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  lumbar  vertebra;. 

The  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra  resembles  the  eleventh  in 
most  of  its  characters;  but  its  transverse  processes  are 
longer  and  thinner,  and  the  inferior  articular  convex,  and 
directed  outwards,  so  that  its  conformation  resembles  that 
of  the  lundiar  vertebrae  in  these  particulars.  Amongst  the 
lumbar  vertcbraCj  the  fifth  only  is  distinguishable  by  any 
peculiarity  deserving  of  notice,  its  body  being  thicker  ante- 
riorly than  posteriorly,  and  its  transverse  process  short, 
thick,  and  rounded. 

i36.  The  bones  just  described,  when  ranged  in  their  na- 
tural position,  form  a  pyramid,  the  length  of  which  is  equal 
to  about  one  tliird  of  the  height  of  the  body ;  taken  as  a 
whole  it  presents  an  anterior  and  posterior  surface,  two 
lateral  ones,  a  base,  and  a  summit,  each  deserving  a  parti- 
cular notice. 

The  anterior  surface  is  broad  in  the  cervical,  narrow  in 
tiie  dorsal,  and  again  expanded  in  the  lumbar  region ;  it  is 
marked  by  a  series  of  transverse  grooves  corresponding  with 
the  centre  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertcbrfe,  and  in  the  fresh 
state  is  covered  by  the  anterior  common  ligament.  When 
viewed  in  profile  it  presents  three  curves  depending  on  the 
different  degrees  of  thickness  of  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra;  in  the  differ- 
ent regions,  and  also  on  that  of  the  inter-vertebral  sub- 
stance. In  the  neck  and  loins  the  convexity  oithe  curve  is 
forwards,  in  the  back  it  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  A 
slight  degree  of  lateral  curvature  is  also  observable  in  most 
cases  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  convexity  of  which  is  direct- 
ed towards  the  right  side.  The  older  anatomists  imnginetl 
this  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  aorta  beating 
against  the  left  side  of  the  column ;  but  Bich^t  attributed 
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it  to  the  effect  of  muscular  action,  and  explained  it  in  the 
following  way: — As  most  persons  are  disposed  to  use  the 
right  arm  in  preference  to  the  left,  the  muscles  of  that  side 
become  stronger,  and  act  with  more  power  on  the  points 
to  which  they  are  attached;  when  making  cffurts,  as  in 
pulling,  the  body  is  curved  to  the  left,  which  gives  an  ad- 
ditional advantage  to  tlie  muscles ;  and  the  habitual  use  of 
this  [X)sition  determines  some  degree  of  permanent  curva- 
ture. In  support  of  this  explanation  of  the  fact,  Beclard 
has  stated,  that  he  found  in  one  or  two  individualu  whom 
he  knew  to  have  been  left-handed,  the  convexity  of  the  la- 
teral curve  directed  to  the  left  side. 

The  posterior  surface  presents  along  the  median  line  the 
spinous  processes,  disposed  in  a  regular  series,  varying  in 
form  and  direction,  as  has  been  already  stated,  being  hori- 
zontal ifi  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  and  nearly  verti- 
cal in  the  dorsal.  On  each  side  of  these  are  the  vertebral 
grooves,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  sacrum, 
which  are  filled  up  with  the  sacro-lumbalis,  longissimus 
dorsi,  multifidus  spinee,  &c> 

The  lateral  turf  aces  present  the  transverse  processes,  ra- 
rying  in  form  and  character  in  the  different  regions  ;  before 
these  are  situated  the  inter-vertebral  foramina,  and  more 
anteriorly  still,  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  articulating  surfaces 
which  receive  the  heads  of  the  ribs. 

The  summit  is  articulated  with  the  occipital  bone,  and 
supports  the  head,  whilst  the  base,  or  broader  extremity, 
rests  on  the  sacrum.  Along  the  entire  extent  of  the  co- 
lumn runs  the  vertebral  canal,  which  is  broad  and  triangu- 
Ur  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  circular  and  con- 
tracted in  the  dorsal. 

Oft/t€  Thorax. 

37.  Into  the  composition  of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the 

an,  enter  the  sternum  and  ribs,  which  are  proper  and 

to  it,  and  the  vertebral,  which  are  common  to  it 
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and  other  parts. 
preceding  pages. 


The  latter  have  been  described  in  the 


The  Sternum. 


Situated  in  the  median  hne,  at  the  fore-part  of  the 
thorax,  this  bone  is  flat  and  elongated  in  its  general  outline, 
broad  superiorly,  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  point.  We  have  to  consider  successively  its  sur- 
faces, extremities,  and  borders. 

The  anterior  surface  subjacent  to  the  skin,  gives  attach- 
ment  to  the  aponeuroses  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  sterno- 
mastoiil  muscles ;  and  is  marked  by  four  transverse  lines, 
indicating  its  original  division  into  five  pieces. 

The  posterior  surface  looks  backwards,  towards  the  ca- 
vity of  the  thorax,  and  gives  attachment  superiorly  to  the 
sterno-hyo'ideus,  and  sterno-thyro'ideus  muscles,  inferiorly 
to  the  triangularis  sterni.  Along  the  middle  line  it  corre- 
sponds with  the  interval  left  by  the  divergence  of  the  pleurse. 

The  borders  are  thick,  and  marked  by  seven  depressions, 
for  the  reception  of  the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs,  which 
give  them  a  notched  or  serrated  appearance. 

The  superior  extremity,  broad  and  thick,  is  slightly  ex- 
cavated from  side  to  side,  and  presents  at  each  corner  a 
depression  for  the  reception  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavi- 
cle. 

The  inferior  extremity,  thin  and  elongated,  gives  attach- 
ment to  a  cartilaginous  appendix,  called  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage, which  in  most  cases  remains  in  the  cartilaginous  state, 
until  an  advanced  period  of  life.  It  is  sometimes  bent  for- 
wards, sometimes  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  often  pierced 
by  a  hole  at  its  centre.  Its  form  varies  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent individuals ;  it  gives  attachment  to  the  aponeuroses 
of  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  sternum,  in  early  infancy, 
is  divided  into  several  pieces,  but  in  adult  age  two  only  re- 
main distinct.  The  first  division  of  the  sternum  is  larger 
and  thicker  than  the  other ;  its  form  is  nearly  square ;  its 


lateral  margins  thin  and  oblique,  present  each  an  oblong  de- 
pressioiij  which  receives  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib.  And 
at  each  inferior  angle  may  be  observed  an  articular  half 
notch,  which  articulates  with  the  second  rib.  The  supe- 
rior border  is  hollowed,  as  has  been  already  stated  ;  the  in- 
ferior is  straight,  and  united  to  the  extremity  of  the  second 
bone. 

The  sfcontl  piece,  much  longer  than  the  first,  is  marked 
on  its  anterior  surface  by  some  transverse  lines,  which  in- 
dicate its  original  division  into  separate  portions.  Both 
surfaces  are  depressed  and  nearly  flat.  The  upper  border 
is  narrow,  corresponding  in  breadth  with  the  termination 
of  the  first  bone,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  cartilage. 
The  lateral  margins  present  each  five  notches  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  cartilages  of  the  five  lower  true  ribs,  and  a  half 
notch  superiorly,  which  with  a  similar  depression  in  the 
first  piece,  forms  a  cavity  for  the  second  costal  cartilage. 
The  five  inferior  notches  approach  one  another  more 
closely,  in  proportion  as  they  are  situated  lower  down,  and 
part  of  the  last  is  occasionally  made  up  by  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage. 

The  Ribs. 

S8.  The  ribs  are  situated  between  the  sternum  and  ver- 
tebral column,  and  disposed  in  arches,  so  as  to  enclose  the 
lateral  parts  of  the  thorax.  They  are  twelve  in  number  at 
each  side,  of  which  each  of  the  seven  superior  ones,  by 
means  of  a  cartilaginous  prolongation,  which  unites  it  to 
the  sternum,  completely  encircles  the  thorax,  on  which  ac- 
count they  are  thence  called  true  ribs ,-  the  remaining  five 
Iting  denominated  false  ribs,  as  they  do  not  form  com- 
plete circles. 

ITie  length,  breadth,  and  direction  of  these  bones  pre- 
sent several  varieties.  From  the  first  to  the  eighth  their 
'«ngth  succesfiively  increases,  whilst  from  the  ninth,  they 
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gradually  decrease,  so  that  the  last  is  very  little  longer  than 
the  first. 

Their  breadth  considered  in  the  whole  series  diminishes 
graduully  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth,  but  in  each  rib  it  is 
greatest  towards  its  sternal  extremity. 

As  to  their  direction  in  reference  to  the  vertebral  column, 
the  first  forms  almost  a  right  angle  with  it,  and  the  succeed- 
ing ones  gradually  incline  downwards,  so  that  their  anterior 
extremity  is  lower  than  the  posterior.  The  body  of  all 
the  ribs,  except  the  first,  is  as  it  were  twisted  on  itself,  so 
that  their  two  extremities  cannot  be  made  to  rest  at  the 
same  time  on  a  plane  surface. 

These  bones  present  two  surfaces,  two  borders,  and  two 
extremities^ 

The  external  surface  is  convex  and  smooth.  The  in- 
ternal is  concave,  and  corresponds  with  the  pleura. 

The  superior  border  smooth  and  rounded,  gives  at- 
tachment to  the  intercostal  muscles  ;  the  inferior  is  marked 
by  a  groove  for  the  lodgment  of  the  intercostal  vessels,  and 
also  gives  attachment  to  the  intercostal  muscles. 

The  posterior  extremity,  which  articulates  with  the 
spinal  column,  presents  a  head,  which  is  rounded  and  un- 
divided in  the  first,  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  but  in  the  others 
it  is  divided  into  two  articular  faces  by  a  slightly  marked 
ridge ;  the  head  is  supported  by  a  narrow  round  part,  or 
neck,  terminated  externally  by  a  tubercle,  which  is  smooth 
in  one  part  for  its  articulation,  with  the  transverse  process 
of  the  dorsal  vertebras,  and  rough  in  the  other,  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  costo-transverse  ligament. 

The  anterior  extremity  is  broad,  flat,  and  hollowed  at 
its  tip  into  an  oval  pit,  into  which  is  implanted  the  cos- 
tal cartilage. 

Between  the  tuberosity  and  the  most  convex  part  of  the 
body  of  each  rib,  is  a  rougii  line,  marking  what  is  termed 
its  angle.     The  distance  of  the  angle  from  the  tuberosity 


[increases  gradually  from  tbe  first  to  the  eleventh,  inclusive. 
[n  the  last  it  is  not  perceptible,  in  the  first  it  is  not  distin- 
guishable from  the  tuberosity. 

The  two  first  and  ihe  two  last  ribs  present  some  peculia- 
rities deser>ing  of  notice. 

The  JtTst  rib  is  shorter  and  broader  than  either  of  the 
'  succeeding  ones ;  its  direction  is  nearly  horizontal,  its  body 
not  being  twisted  as  the  others  are.     The  superior  or  ex- 
Itemal  surface  is  marked  by  a  smooth  depression,  over  which 
rfide  tbe  subclavian  vessels;  the  inferior  is  slightly  liollow- 
posteriorly,  and  looks  towards  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 
The  external  border,  convex  and  rounded,  is  surmounted 
by  the  tuberosity;  the  internal  is  thin,  and  forms  the  mar- 
in  of  ihe  superior  aperture  of  the  thomx.     The  anterior 
itremity  is  broad  and  thick;  the  posterior  is  thin  and  nar- 
rowed into  the  form  of  a  neck  j  its  head  presents  an  un- 
divided articular  surface. 

The  second  rib  is  longer  than  the  first,  and  presents  ex< 
tmally  a  prominent  line  for  the  attachment  of  the  serratus 
lagnus ;  its  internal  surface  is  somewhat  grooved  poste- 
^rly. 

The  eleventh  has  no  groove  on  its  inferior  border,  nor  a 
iibercle,  as  it  is  not  articulated  with  the  transverse  pro- 
;  its  angle  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  head  has 
ibut  one  articulating  surface. 

The  twelfth  differs  little  from  the  preceding  one,  except 
^in  being  shorter;  it  has  neither  angle,  tubercle,  nor  groove, 
(»nd  as  its  anterior  extremity,  which  is  pointed,  seems  loose 
;  And  unattached,  it  is  called  the  floating  rib. 

The  Costal  Cartilages. 

39.  These  cartilages  are  twelve  in  number ;  their  breadth 
diminishes  gradually  from  the  first  to  the  last,  whilst  the 
'length  increases  as  far  as  t^  the  seventh,  after  which  it  be- 
comes less  in  each  succeeding  one.     Their  line  of  direction 
»lso  varies  considerably.     The  second  one  is  horizontal, 
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the  first  descends  a  little,  and  all  tbe  rest  ascend  more  and 
more  as  they  are  situated  lower  down.  The  external  or 
costal  extremity,  convex  and  unequal,  is  inxplanted  into  the 
end  of  the  corresponding  rib.  The  internal  extremity  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs  is  articulated  with  the  ster- 
num ;  each  of  the  cartilages  of  the  three  first  fatjse  ribs  is 
attached  to,  and  blended  with  that  which  is  next  abore  it  i 
in  the  two  last  it  is  pointed  and  unattached. 

Aitachments  of  Muicks.  The  two  layers  of  intercostals  to  the 
contiguous  borders  of  all  the  ribs  :  the  scaleni  to  the  first 
and  second:  ihc  pectoralis  major  to  the  cartilages  of  the 
true  ribs,  except  the  first :  the  pectoralfs  minor  to  the  bo- 
dies of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fiAb  :  the  rectus  abdominis  to 
cartilages  of  the  three  last  true  ribs  and  ensifurm  cartilage: 
the  obliqaus  externum  to  tbe  three  lost  true  ribs,  and  all  the 
false:  tbe  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  to  the  cartilagea 
of  tbe  four  or  five  false  ribs:  the  diaphragm  to  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  and  to  those  of  the  six  last  ribs. 

The  serralua  magnus  to  tbe  nine  superior  ribs :  tbe  latissirau* 
dorsi  to  the  four  inferior :  tbe  serratus  posticus  superior 
to  the  third,  fourdi,  and  fifth  true  ribs  :  the  serratus  posticus 
inferior  to  tbe  three  last:  the  sacro-lumbalis  to  the  angles 
of  all  the  ribs :  the  levatores  costarum  a  little  beyond  the 
tuberosities. 


Of  the  Pelvis. 

40.  The  pelvis,  or  hasin-shapcd  extremity  of  the  trunk,  is 
a  deep  cavity,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  ossa  innominata, 
tlie  sacrum,  and  coccyx.  Its  form  is  somewhat  circular; 
its  size  presents  many  varieties,  dependant  on  the  age  of  the 
subject,  as  well  as  on  individual  conformation.  In  young 
subjects  the  two  large  lateral  bones,  tbe  ossa  innominata,  are 
divided  each  into  three  pieces,  the  ileum,  ischium,  and  os 
pubis ;  the  sacrum  consists  of  five  pieces,  resembling  in 
some  respects  the  bones  of  the  vertebral  column,  hence 
called  false  vertebrce ;  these,  in  adult  age,  become  united 
into  one.    The  coccyx,  or  caudal  prolongation,  consists  of 
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three  pieces,  vhich  usually  remain  separate  to  an  advanced 
period  of  life. 
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The  Sacrum. 


41.  The  sacrum,  when  the  body  is  in  the  erect  position, 
is  placed  at  the  superior  and  posterior  part  of  the  pelvis, 
beneath  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  which  it  supports,  above 
the  coccyx,  and  between  the  ossa  innominata,  into  which  it 
b  inserted,  in  some  measure  like  a  key-stone  into  an  arch. 

Its  figure  is  triangular  in  its  general  outline  ;  concave  an- 
teriorly, convex  posteriorly.  We  consider  successively  its 
surfaces,  borders,  and  extremities. 

The  antrrior  surface,  flat  from  side  to  side,  is  concave 
from  above  downwards,  and  marked  by  four  transverse 
lines,  indicating  its  original  division  into  five  pieces  ;  late- 
rally it  presents  four  foramina  for  the  transmission  of  the 
anterior  branches  of  the  sacral  nerves.  These  are  directed 
outwards,  and  diminish  gradually  in  size  from  above  down- 
wards ;  external  to  them  Is  a  depressed  surface  for  the  at- 
tachment of  the  pyramidalis  muscle. 

The  potierior  surface  is  convex,  and  presents  along  the 
median  line  four  small  eminences,  usually  connected  so  as 
to  form  a  ridge,  these  are  rudiments  of  the  spinous  pro- 
oesses ;  and  beneath  them  is  a  triangular  groove,  marking 
the  termination  of  the  sacral  canal :  at  each  side  of  the 
median  hne  are  two  grooves,  pierced  by  the  posterior  sacral 
foramina,  which  are  much  smaller  than  the  anterior,  and 
transmit  the  posterior  branches  of  the  sacral  nerves. 

The  borders,  or  lateral  surfaces  of  the  sacrum,  present 
two  distinct  parts,  one  superior,  large  and  irregular,  which 
in  the  fresh  state  is  covered  with  cartilage,  and  articulated 
*ith  the  OS  innominatum  ;  the  other  inferior,  thin,  and 
Jiirrowing  to  a  point,  gives  attachment  to  the  sacro-sciatic 
J'giunent  A  small  excavation  terminates  this  border,  which 
»ith  the  corresponding  extremity  of  the  coccyx,  forms  a 
lotch  for  the  transmission  of  the  last  sacral  nerve. 
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The  superior  extremity,  or  base,  broad  and  expanded, 
presents,  1st,  towards  the  mitlclle  lino  an  oval  surface,  cut  off 
obliquely,  and  tipped  with  cartilage  for  its  articulation  with 
the  last  lumbar  vertebra ;  behind  this  is  a  triangular  aper- 
ture marking  the  orifice  of  the  sacral  canal.  t?d.  On  each 
side  a  smooth  convex  surface,  inclined  forwards,  and  continu- 
ous with  the  iliac  fossae ;  an  articular  process,  concave  firom 
side  to  side,  which  looks  backwards  and  inwartls,  and  re- 
ceives the  inferior  articular  process  of  tlie  last  lumbar  ver- 
tebra ;  this  is  bounded  anteriorly  by  a  groove,  forming  part 
of  the  last  inter-vertebral  foramen,  and  posteriorly,  by  a 
sharp  border,  corresponding  with  the  lateral  arches  of  the 
vertebras,  and  giving  attachment  to  the  last  ligamcntum 
subflavum. 

The  inferior  extremity,  or  apex,  directed  downwards,  pre- 
sents an  oval  convex  surface,  which  articulates  with  the 
coccyx. 

The  sacrum  gives  attachment,  by  the  lateral  part  of  its  anterior 
surface,  to  the  pyramidalis  muscle ;  by  its  posterior  surface 
to  tbc  gluteus  maximus,  sacro-lumbalis,  and  latissimusdorai; 
by  the  inferior  part  of  each  border  to  the  coccygeus. 

7%*?  Ossa  Coccygis, 

42.  These,  in  the  adult,  arc  usually  found  separate,  but 
in  old  age  often  united  into  one.  They  diminish  gradually 
in  size  from  above  downwards,  which  gives  them,  when 
taken  together,  a  pyramidal  form.  As  they  are  placed  in 
a  continuous  line  with  the  inferior  third  of  the  sacrum, 
they  form  a  concave  surface  anteriorly,  a  convex  one  pos- 
teriorly. 

The  first  of  these  bones  resembles,  in  some  measure, 
the  last  false  vertebra  of  the  sacrum.  Its  body,  or  central 
part,  is  small ;  but,  posteriorly  and  on  each  side,  two  small 
eminences,  termed  cornua,  project,  which  articulate  with 
the  extremity  of  the  sacrmn.  The  second  bone  of  the 
coccyx  is  somewhat  square ;  the  last  elongated. 
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AitachmmU  qf  Muscles.  The  coccyx  gives  attachment  to  the 
glflAens  maximiis,  to  the  coccygeus,  and  by  its  point  to  the 
•pUneter  ani. 

Tfte  Oi  InnomtJiatum. 

43.  To  facilitate  the  description  of  this  very  irregular 
booe,  it  is  convenient  to  consider  separately  each  of  the 
puts  into  which  it  is  found  divided  in  early  life,  viz.  the 
fleam,  os  pubis,  and  ischium. 

The  ileum,  or  superior,  and  expanded  part  of  the  bone, 
il  broad,  flat,  somewhat  triangular  in  its  form,  and  situ> 
iiri  at  the  superior  and  lateral  part  of  the  pelvis.  Its  sur- 
Ines,  borders,  and  angles,  must  be  considered  successively. 

The  external  surface,  convex  before,  concave  posteriorly, 
■  ■wrked  by  two  curved  lines  running  from  before  back- 
vudSy  lite  superior  being  the  longer.  On  its  sujierior  and 
fMterior  part  is  observed  a  rough  surface,  which  gives  at- 
it  to  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle.  The  internal 
is  divided  into  three  parts.  One  anterior,  smooth^ 
ad  concave,  is  called  the  iliac  fossa,  the  other  posterior,  is 
iMgb,  and  serves  for  its  articulation  wi(h  the  sacrum, 
wkikt  the  third  is  smooth,  much  smaller  than  the  others, 
■d  is  the  only  part  that  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
inie  peKis. 

The  tttpcrior  border,  extending  from  before  backwards,  is 
mievhat  arched  ;  it  forms  an  epiphysis  in  infancy,  and  is 
icaetimes  called  the  spine  of  the  ileum,  but  more  properly 
ici  crista;  its  anterior  extremity  curves  inwards,  the  poste- 
fior  outwards.  This  border  presents  an  external  and  in- 
Inial  lip,  and  a  rough  interval,  to  each  of  which  muscles 
«e  attacked. 

The  anterior  border,  depressed  and  excavated,  descends 
6vB  the  superior  border  towards  the  pubis,  with  wliich  it 
bcoBlinilous;  its  junction  with  the  former  is  marked  by  a 
It  point,  called  the  anterior  superior  spinous  pro' 
r;  and  that  with  the  latter,  by  a  slight  eminence  common 
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to  the  two  bones,  called  the  ileo-pectineal  eminence.  This 
border  presents  two  excavations,  separated  by  a  prominent 
point,  called  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process.  The 
interval  between  the  latter,  and  the  ileo-pectineal  eminence, 
gives  transmission  to  the  iliacus  and  psoas  muscles. 

The  posterior  border  also  presents  two  notches,  sepa- 
rated by  a  prominent  point  of  bone,  called  the  posterior  in- 
ferior spinous  process  ,•  above  which  is  another  bony  emi- 
nence, called  the  posterior  superior  spinous  process;  of 
the  notches,  the  inferior  and  larger  one  contributes  to  form 
the  sacro-scialic  notch. 

Of  the  three  angles  of  the  bone,  the  two  superior  ones 
correspond  with  the  spinous  processes.  The  inferior  is  re- 
presented by  the  constricted  part  of  the  bone.  Here  we  ob- 
serve three  surfaces,  one  external,  smooth,  concave,  forming 
part  of  tlie  acetabulum,  the  deep  cavity  which  receives  the 
head  of  the  femur ;  one  anterior,  small,  and  triangular, 
marking  the  junction  with  the  pubis,  a  third  posterior,  the 
junction  with  the  ischium. 

Attactunenis  of  Muscles.  To  the  interval,  on  its  external  sur- 
face, between  tlie  crista  and  superior  curved  line,  is  attached 
the  gluteus  mcdius  :  to  the  space,  between  the  latter  and  the 
acetabulum,  the  gluteus  minimus :  to  the  posterior  rough 
surface,  the  gluteus  maxtmus  :  to  the  internal  surface,  or 
iliac  fossa,  tlie  iliacus  muscle. 

To  the  anterior  half  of  the  external  lip  of  its  crista  is  attached 
the  obH<|uus  externus  abdominis  :  to  the  posterior  third  of 
the  same  lip,  ihe  latissimus  dorsi ;  to  the  anterior  thre«- 
fourthsofthe  inner  lip,  the  transversalis  abdominis:  to  the 
anterior  two-thirds  of  the  interval  between  the  lips,  the 
obliquus  internus,  and  to  the  remainder,  the  quadratu«  lum- 
borum. 

To  the  external  surface  of  the  anterior  superior  spine  is  attached 
the  tensor  vagina;  femoris ;  to  the  notch,  beneath  it,  the  sar- 
torius  :  to  the  anterior  inferior  spine,  the  straight  tendon  of 
the  rectus  femoris ;  and  to  the  brim  of  the  aceUbulum,  the  ex- 
ternal tendon  of  that  same  muscle. 


TBI  0«  PUBIS. 

The  Os  Pubis.  ^^ 

A4^  This  bone  forms  tlie  anterior  and  internal  part  of 
the  OS  innominatum ;  and  is  usimlly  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  superior,  and  thick,  called  the  iorfy,  the  other  infe- 
rior, and  thin, — the  ramus. 

The  body,  horizontal  in  its  direction,  and  prismatic  in  its 
form,  presents  three  surfaces,  separated  by  three  promi- 
nent lines.  The  superior  surface,  slightly  depressed,  is 
covered  by  the  pectineus  muscle ;  the  internal  is  smooth, 
and  forms  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity ;  the  third  inferior,  and 
somewhat  grooved  transversely,  inclines  downwards,  to  the 
thyroid  foramen. 

The  external  extremity  oftheboneis  thick,  and  presents 
three  faces ;  one,  concave,  forms  part  of  the  acelaljulum  ; 
■Dother,  superior,  connects  it  with  the  ileum  (the  junction 
being  marked  by  a  slight  elevation,  called  llie  iU'o-peciineai 
eminence);  the  third,  inferior,  is  joined  with  the  ischium. 
The  internal  extremity,  flat  and  compressed,  is  joined  to  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  opposite  hone,  by  an  intervening 
cartilage,  the  junction  being  termed  the  sif^rtiphijsis  pubis. 
Leading  outwards  from  the  symphysis,  whose  direction  is 
vertical,  may  be  observed  another  margin,  nearly  an  inch  in 
length,  which  is  placed  horizontally,  and  named  the  crista. 
The  angle  fonned  by  the  crista  and  symphysis,  is  termed 
the  anole  of  the  pubis  ;  the  crista  is  terminated  externally, 
by  a  projecting  nodule  of  bone — the  tuberosiiy  or  >pine, 
from  which  runs  outwards  a  sharp  hne,  {the  ileo-pectineat 
I'ne)  givin"  attachment  to  Gimbemat's  ligament,  and  to  the 
pectineus  muscle,  and  marking  the  margin  of  the  pelvis. 

The  rantM  descends  outwards  and  downwards  fr-om  the 
body,  forming  an  angle  with  it,  becomes  thin,  and  unites 
wiih  the  ascendinf'  ramus  of  the  iscliium.  The  inner  sur- 
face is  smooth  the  external  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles.  One  of  its  borders,  thick  and  rough,  forms  with 
the  opposite  bone  an  arch,  caUed  the  arch  of  the  pubis ; 
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the  other  border,  sharp  and  thin,  forms  part  of  the  aiargiin 
of  the  foramen  thyrotdeum. 

Auachmentt  of  Muscle*.  To  the  crista  is  attached  the  pyrami- 
dalis  and  rectus  abdominis ;  to  the  tuberosity  and  anterior 
surface,  theohliquus  externus  ;  to  ihe  pectineal  line,  the  pec- 
ttneus  and  Gimbernat's  ligarnent ;  to  the  crista,  and  part  of 

the  same  line,  the  obliquus  iiiternus  and  transversalis. 
To  the  external  surface,  at  the  angle,  the  adductor  longus  ;  to 
the  space  between  this  and  tlie  border  of  the  thyroid  fora- 
nnen,  the  adductor  bvevis  ;  to  the  line  of  the  symphysis  and 
tlie  ramus,  the  gracihs ;  and  to  the  whole  margin  of  the 
foramen,  the  obturator  externus.  To  the  inner  surface,  the 
obturator  intcrnus  and  levator  ani. 

The  Ischium. 
45,  The  ischium  foims  the  lowest  and  posterior  part  of 
ihe  OS  innominatuni ;  it  consists  of  two  parts,  a  body  and  a 
ramus,  united  at  an  angle,  so  as  to  give  the  bone  somewhat 
the  figure  of  a  hook.  The  body\  or  larger  part,  presents 
an  external  and  an  internal  surface,  two  borders,  and  two 
extremities.  On  its  external  surface  may  be  observed  a 
smooth  concave  part,  which  forms  more  than  two-fifths  of 
the  acetabulum,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  prominent  line, 
marking  the  border  of  that  cavity  ;  beneath  this  is  a  groove, 
directed  horizontally,  correspoudling  with  the  tendon  of  the 
obturator  externus  muscle,  and  also  a  rough  line,  which 
passes  downwards  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  quadralus  femoris.  The  anterior 
border,  thin  and  sharp,  bounds  the  thyroid  foramen ;  the 
posterior,  broad  and  expanded,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a  projecting  process,  {spinous  process  of  the  ischium)  of 
which  the  superior  one,  flat  and  smooth,  presents  no  tiling 
deserving  particular  notice ;  the  inferior,  rounded  and  ex- 
cavated, forms  a  puUey-hke  surface,  on  which  the  tendon 
of  the  obturator  internus  mascle  runs.  The  tuberosity, 
thick  and  rounded,  forms  the  part  on  which  the  body  is 
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tappmted  in  the  sitting  position.  On  the  superior  extre- 
mity of  the  bone,  (if  it  be  examined  in  early  life,  or  after 
a  section  has  been  made  of  the  os  innominatum,  so  as 
to  dtride  it  into  its  three  parts)  three  surfaces  may  be 
observed,  of  which  two  are  flat  and  triangular,  and  mark 
hs  junction  with  the  ileum  and  os  pubis ;  the  other,  con- 
care  and  smooth,  forms  part  of  the  acetabulum.  The 
inferior  extrefnily  is  identified  with  the  tuberosity,  pre- 
tents  two  rather  rough  borders,  and  an  intervening  tpace, 
and  is  marked  by  three  muscular  impressions.  The  ra- 
mus  of  the  ischium  is  the  flat,  (bin  part,  which  ascends 
forwards  and  inwards  from  the  tuberosity,  towards  the 
ramus  of  the  pubis  with  whicli  it  is  united.  One  margin 
of  the  ramus  forms  part  of  the  inferior  outlet  of  the  pelvis, 
the  other  of  the  thyroid  foramen. 

Attachments  of  Mvscles.  To  the  ramus  is  attached  part  of  the 
gracilis ;  to  its  external  surface,  and  to  the  bordrr  of  the  tu- 
berosity, the  adductor  magnus  ;  to  the  inner  margin  of  the 
tuberosity,  the  erector  penis ;  to  the  adjacent  margin  of  the 
ramus,  the  transversus  perinei ;  the  internal  and  external  oh- 
tarator  muscles  to  the  corrcspondiog  surfaces  of  the  lione 
round  the  thyroid  or  obturator  foramen. 

To  the  posterior  surface  of  llie  tuberosity,  the  three  flexors 
of  the  leg,  acil.  the  biceps,  scmi-tendinosus,  and  semi'mem- 
branosus ;  to  the  rough  line,  leading  from  the  acetabulum 
to  tlie  tuberosity,  tlic  (quadrat  us  femoris ;  to  the  external 
surface  of  the  spine,  the  gemclhis  superior ;  to  t!ie  adjacent 
border  of  the  tuberosity,  the  gemellus  inferior  ;  to  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  bone,  the  levator  ani ;  and  to  the  spinous 
process,  the  coccygcus. 

At  the  junction  of  the  three  pieces  of  the  os  innominatmn 

ritubted  tJie  acetabuhmi,  or  cotyloid  cavity,  which  arti- 

[cdlates  with  the   head  of  the  femur ;  of  tins  the  ischium 

forms  somewhat  more  than  two-fifths,  the  ileum  somewhat 

■less than  two-fifths,  iind  the  remainder  is  made  up  by  the 
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pubis.  It  is  surrounded  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent 
by  a  margin  or  supercilium,  which  is  most  prominent  to- 
wards the  superior  and  external  part,  but  at  the  opposite 
point,  or  towards  the  tliyroid  foramen  it  is  deficient,  leaving 
a  notch.  The  greater  part  of  the  cavity  is  covered  with 
cartilajje  in  the  natural  condition  ;  but  towards  the  notch 
there  is  a  part  depressed  beneath  the  rest,  and  which  cor- 
responds with  the  passage  of  the  round  Ugatnent,  and 
lodges  some  synovial  cryptae ;  this  has  no  cartilaginous 
coating. 

General  Conformation  of  the  Pelvis. 

'  46.  The  pelvis,  thus  made  up  of  ihe  ossa  innoniinuta, 
the  sacrum,  and  coccyx,  deserves  to  be  attentively  ex- 
amined, not  merely  as  to  the  details  of  the  parts  which 
compose  it,  but  as  to  its  general  conformation.  Taking 
the  objects  which  are  deserving  of  notice,  from  before, 
backwards,  and  beginning,  at  the  median  line,  we  observe 
the  symphysis  pubis,  or  the  line  of  junction  between  the 
two  bones  of  that  name— on  the  sides,  the  thyroid  fora- 
mina and  the  acetabula.  Posteriorly,  along  the  middle 
line,  are  situated  the  tubercles  or  spinous  processes  of  the 
sacrum  ;  external  to  these,  the  posterior  sacral  foramina, 
and  next,  a  broad,  unequal  surface,  to  which  the  sciatic  li- 
gaments and  gluteus  maximus  are  attached  ;  and  lastly, 
the  deep  excavation,  (sacro-scialic  notch)  bounded  by  the 
contiguous  margins  of  the  sacrum  and  os  innominatum. 

The  internal  surface  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  pro- 
minent line,  {linca  ileo-peciinea)  leading  from  the  tuberosi- 
ties of  the  ossa  pubis,  outwards  and  backwards,  to  the  pro- 
minent point  of  the  sacrum  {promontorium).  This  con- 
stitutes the  margin  of  the  true  pelvis,  all  the  part  above  it 
being  called  the  false  pelvis,  as  in  reality  it  belongs  to  the 
abdomen. 

The  superior  circumference  of  the  pelvis  is  formed  on 
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each  »ide  by  the  crista  ilei ;  posteriorly,  may  be  observed  a 
deep  notch,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  base  of 
the  sacrum,  and  anteriorly  is  an  extensive  excavation, 
bounded  on  either  side  by  the  anterior-superior-spinous 
processes  of  the  ilea,  and  thence  descending  towards  the 
symphysis  pubis.  The  inferior  circumference,  or  outlet, 
presents  three  deep  notches ;  of  which  the  anterior  one, 
triangidar  in  its  form,  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  rami 
of  the  ichia  and  pubis,  extending  upwards  and  inwards, 
from  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  to  the  pubic  arch.  The 
two  other  notches,  {sacro-teiatic)  are  placed  behind  and 
above  the  tuberosities,  and  correspond  with  the  interval 
between  the  sacrum  and  os  innominatum.  When  examined 
in  the  dried  bones  their  extent  is  considerable,  but  in  the 
natural  condition  they  are  divided  into  lesser  spaces  by  the 
sacro-sciatic  ligaments. 

The  size  and  conformation  of  the  pelvis  differ  very  re- 
markably in  the  two  sexes.  In  the  female,  though  its  per- 
pendicular depth  is  less,  its  breadth  and  capacity  are 
greater.  The  alse  of  the  iliac  bones  are  more  expanded ; 
the  upper  aperture  is  more  nearly  circular,  the  projection 
of  the  sacrum  less  perceptible  ;  and  the  space  between  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischia  greater.  The  depth  of  the  sym- 
physis-pubis is  less  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  whilst 
the  breadth  of  the  pubic  arch  is  greater. 

In  the  erect  attitude  of  the  body,  the  direction  of  the 
pelvis  is  oblique,  its  upper  aperture  being  inclined  forwards; 
so  much  so,  that  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  upper  border 
of  the  symphysis  pubis,  backwards,  to  the  sacrum,  it  rests 
against  the  middle  of  that  bone.  In  consequence  of  this 
inclination,  the  central  line  or  axis  of  the  inlet,  differs  very 
decidedly  from  that  of  the  outlet;  the  former,  if  drawn 
from  above  downwards,  reaches  the  lower  third  of  the  sa- 
cmm,  tl»e  latter,  if  drawn  from  below,  backwards  and  up- 
wards, touches  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum ;  both  there- 
fore decussate    towards  the   centre  of  the  pelvic  cavity. 
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The  different  dimensions  of  the  male  and  female  pelvis  are 
stated  by  Meckel*  as  follows : 


Between  the  anterior-supcrior-spinouu  pro- 
cesses of  tlip  ilea      ....... 

Between  die  raidJlc  points  of  die  cristas  of 

the  ilea 

The  transverse  diameter     .1  C 

The  obli(]«e >  of  the  inlet    < 

The  antero-posterior      .     .  J  ( 

The  transverse  diameter      .l  f 

The  oblique >  of  die  cavity  «? 

The  antero-posterior .     .     .  j  ( 

The  transverse      ....  7    r 


In  the  male    In  the  fie* 
pelvii.       iRkle  pelvis. 


'  the  outlet 


iDcb.  linei. 


7     8 


inch,  linet. 
8     0 


The  aDtero-pcsteiior  . 

The  last  may  be  increased  to  five  inches  in  consequence  of  the 
mobility  of  the  cocajTc. 

The  Bones  of  the  Lower  Extremity. 

47.  The  lowev  extremity  is  raade  up  of  three  parts ;  the 
thigh,  leg,  and  foot. 

The  osseous  part  of  the  first  consists  of  one  bone,  the 
femur;  that  of  the  leg,  of  two,  the  tibia  and  fibula.  The 
adjacent  extremities  of  these,  together  with  the  patella,  (a 
sort  of  sesamoid  bone)  form  the  knee. 

The  foot  is  composed  of  three  parts ;  the  tarsus,  meta- 
tarsus, and  phalanges. 

The  Femur. 

48.  The  femur  is  the  longest  bone  in  the  skeleton ;  it 
presents  a  central  part,  or  body,  and  two  extremities. 

The  body,  compressed,  but  nearly  cylindrical  towards  the 
centre,  is  expanded  superiorly  and  inferiorly.  Its  ante- 
rior surface,  convex  and  smooth,  is  necessarily  broader  to* 
•  Tom.  i.  p.  743.  .  _!. .   U    j\v  i 


wards  the  extremities  of  the  bone  than  at  the  centre.  Botli 
the  lateral  surfaces  are  compressed  nnd  somewhat  flat ;  but 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  external  is  broader  than  the 
internal,  particularly  towards  the  superior  part.  The  ante- 
rior is  separated,  though  not  in  a  very  marked  degree,  from 
the  lateral  surfaces  by  two  lines,  whicli  may  be  traced  up* 
wards  from  the  condyles,  towards  the  superior  extremity  of 
the  bone ;  but  posteriorly  at  the  union  of  the  two  lateral 
surfaces,  is  a  rough  and  prominent  line,  the  I'mea  aspera, 
which  gives  attachment  to  several  muscles. 

The  linea  aspera  is  most  prominent  towards  the  centre  of 
the  bone,  and  when  examined  wifli  attention,  presents  two 
lips  and  a  rough  interstice,  each  giving  attachment  to 
muscles.  Above  and  below  this  part  it  subsides  as  it  were 
towards  the  extremities,  and  also  becomes  bifurcated.  The 
two  superior  divisions  or  branches  of  the  line  terminate,  the 
one  (internal  and  somewhat  shorter)  at  the  lesser  trochanter, 
the  other,  external,  at  the  greater  trochanter.  The  inferior 
divisions  spread  more  asunder,  and  terminate  at  the  con- 
dyles, enclosing  between  them  and  the  margins  of  these  pro- 
Bunences,  a  flat  triangular  portion  of  the  bone,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  popliteal  vessels.  Towards  the  superior 
part  of  the  linea  aspera  may  be  observed  a  foramen  directed 
from  below  upwards,  intended  to  transmit  the  medullary 
vessels. 

The  superior  extremity  presents  three  eminences,  differ- 
ing in  size,  form,  and  direction.  Two  of  these  give  attach- 
ment to  muscles,  the  third  constitutes  the  articular  head  of 
the  bone.  The  first  of  these  is  called  the  trochanter  majory 
which  is  continuous  with  the  external  surface  of  the  bone, 
and  nearly  in  a  Une  with  its  axis.  This  apophysis,  quadri- 
kteral  in  its  form,  is  convex  and  rough  on  its  external  sur- 
llwe;  the  internal  one,  of  less  extent,  presents  at  its  base  a 
pit,  which  receives  the  external  rotator  muscles ;  the  supe- 
rior, or  terminal  border  is  flat  and  straight,  and  the  poste- 
rior thick  and  rounded.     At  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
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great  trochanter,  may  be  observed  an  oblique  and  promi- 
nent line,  directed  downwards  and  inwards,  and  terminat- 
ing in  an  eminence  of  mueli  less  size,  called  the  trochanter 
minor. 

The  trochanter  minor,  a  conical  rounded  eminence,  pro- 
jects from  the  posterior  and  iiiternnl  side  of  the  shaft  of 
the  bone,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  psoas 
and  ihacus  muscles. 

At  the  inner  side  of  the  great  trochanter^  and  above  the 
lesser,  projects  upwards,  inwards,  and  a  little  forwards,  an 
elongated  process,  forming  the  neck  of  the  bone,  which 
terminates  in  a  rounded  globular  head.  The  line  of  direc- 
tion of  the  neck  forms  an  obtuse  an^le  with  the  axis  of  the 
femur;  its  anterior  surface  is  broad  and  smooth,  the  supe- 
rior, inclined  upwards,  is  somewhat  concave ;  the  inferior  is 
the  most  extensive.  The  union  of  the  neck  with  the  rest 
of  the  bone,  is  marked  by  two  oblique  lines,  one  anterior, 
the  other  posterior,  proceeding  from  the  trochanter  major; 
to  these  is  attached  the  capsular  ligament.  The  neck  is 
surmounted  by  a  globular  head,  which  forms  a  considerable 
segment  of  a  sphere,  is  tipped  with  cartilage  in  the  fresh 
state,  and  lodged  in  the  acetabulum.  A  little  beneath  its 
most  prominent  point  is  a  small  cavity,  which  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  round  ligament- 

Thc  inferior  cxlremili/  of  the  bone,  much  tlitcker  and 
broader  than  the  superior,  is  terminatetl  by  two  eminences, 
separated  posteriorly  by  a  deep  fossa ;  these  are  named 
coruiifles,  of  which  one  is  internal,  the  otijer  external. 

The  external  is  larger,  and  projects  forwards  more  than 
the  internal ;  its  articulating  surface  also  is  broader  and 
mounts  higher  up ;  the  externa!  surface,  rough  and  unequal, 
presents  a  deep  pit  inferiorly,  which  gives  attachment  to 
the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  muscle. 

The  articular  surfaces  of  both,  covered  with  cartilage  in 
the  fresh  state,  are  united  anteriorly,  where  they  form  a 
pulley- like  surface,  concave  from  side  to  side,  on  which  the 


patella  glides.  Inferiorly,  these  surfaces  diverge  as  ihey 
pass  backwards,  and  when  they  terminate  at  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  bone,  are  separated  by  a  considerable  inter- 
val. 

The  internal  condyle  appears  longer,  and  also  to  descend 
lower  down  than  the  other ;  but  this  is  rather  apparent 
than  real,  for  by  means  of  the  obliciuity  of  the  shaft  of  the 
bone,  both  condyles  are  brought  to  the  same  plane.  The  in- 
ternal condyle  presents  at  its  inner  side  a  tuberosity,  which 
gives  attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  and  the  ten- 
don of  the  adductor  magnus.  The  external  presents  also  a 
tuberosity  for  the  external  iaterdl  ligaments.  In  the  fossa 
between  the  condyles,  are  imphintetl  the  crucial  ligaments. 

Articulations.  The  femur  articidates  superiorly  with  the 
acetabulum,  interiorly  by  its  condyles  with  the  tibia,  and 
anteriorly  with  the  patella. 

AttachiHcnit  qf  Muscles.  To  the  anterior  and  two  lateral  surfaces, 
and  to  both  lips  of  the  litieu  aspera,  is  attached  the  triceps  ex- 
tensor; to  die  centre  of  that  line,  the  adductors  and  short 
head  of  the  biceps  flexor ;  to  the  superior  border  of  the  tro- 
chajiter  major,  the  gluteus  medius ,  to  its  anterior  border,  the 
gluteus  minimus;  to  the  fossa  at  its  inner  surface,  the  exter- 
nal rotators  ;  to  the  lesser  trochanter,  the  tendon  of  the  psoas 
and  iUacus  ;  to  Uie  line  between  the  trochanters,  the  quadra- 
tus  femoris  ;  to  the  hne  below  the  lesser  trochanter,  the  pec- 
trneus ;  to  the  rough  Hne  descending  from  the  great  tro- 
chanter, the  gluteus  maximus ;  just  above  the  condyles,  the 
gastrocnemius ;  to  the  external  condyle,  the  plaotaris ;  to  the 
fossa  beneath  the  external  tuberosity,  the  pophteus. 

S% 
The  Patella. 

4Q.  The  patella  is  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
knee  joint,  being  attached  by  a  ligament  (ligamentum  pa- 
^lia)  to  the  tibia,  so  that  its  position  varies  according  to 
the  movements  uf  that  bone.  Compressed  and  somewhat 
^gular  in  its  form,  its  anterior  surface  is  convex,  and  co- 
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vered  by  the  expanded  fibres  of  the  extensor  tendons ;  the 
posterior  smooth,  and  covered  with  cartilage  for  its  articu- 
lation with  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  vertical  line,  the  external  being  the  broadest 
Beneath  these  is  situated  a  small  irregular  depression,  cor- 
responding with  the  apex,  or  narrowest  part  of  the  bone, 
which  gives  attachment  to  the  ligamentum  patellae.  The 
sui>erior  extremity,  broad  and  rounded  ofl'  at  its  margin^ 
gives  attachment  to  the  extensor  muscles ;  the  inferior,  nar- 
row and  pointed,  to  the  ligament  already  named ;  the  late- 
ral borders  are  convex,  the  external  being  thinner  than 
the  internal. 

The  Tibia. 

50.  The  tibia  next  to  the  femur,  is  the  longest  bone  in 
the  skeleton ;  it  is  situated  at  the  anterior  and  inner  side  of 
the  leg,  and  like  the  other  long  bones,  is  divided  into  a 
body  and  two  extremities.  The  superior  extremity^  thick 
and  expanded,  is  broader  from  side  to  side,  than  from  be- 
fore backwards ;  its  circumference  is  somewhat  rounded  and 
convex  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  but  slightly  hollowed  pos- 
teriorly ;  at  the  fore  part  is  situated  an  eminence,  to  which 
the  ligamentum  patella?  is  attached }  on  the  sides,  and 
above  this,  are  two  rounded  eminences,  called  tuberosities^ 
the  external  one  being  somewhat  smaller  than  the  other, 
and  marked  on  its  outer  side  by  a  flat  surface  which  arti- 
culates with  the  head  of  the  fibula.  These  give  attach- 
ment to  the  lateral  ligaments,  and  on  their  superior  aspect 
may  be  observed  two  smooth  cartilaginous  surfaces,  {con- 
dyles) which  sustain  the  condyles  of  the  femur;  the  inter- 
nal one  is  somewhat  deeper,  its  greatest  diameter  from  be- 
fore backwards,  the  other  being  nearly  circular.  In  the  in- 
ten'al  between  the  articular  surfaces,  is  situated  a  pyramidal 
eminence,  the  summit  of  which  is  usually  divided  into  two 
tubercles,  it  is  named  the  spinous  process  of  the  tibia ;  be- 
fore and  behind  this  are  two  uregularly  depressed  surfaces, 
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which  give  attachment  to  the  crucial  ligaments  and  to  the 
semi-lunar  cartilages.  The  lower,  or  tanal  extremity,  is 
much  smaller  than  the  other,  and  nearly  quadrilateral  in  its 
form ;  the  anterior  surface,  convex  and  smooth,  gives  at- 
tachment to  the  anterior  or  ttbio-tarsal  ligament ;  the  poste> 
nor  is  flat,  and  marked  by  a  groove  for  the  flexor  longus 
poUicis;  the  external  slightly  concave,  is  rough  superiorly, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  transverse  ligament,  and  smooth 
below,  to  receive  the  extremity  of  the  fibula.  From  this  end 
of  the  bone  projects  downwards  a  triangular  apophysis,  the 
imtermat  malleolus ;  its  inner  surface  is  convex,  and  merely 
covered  by  the  skin,  the  external  is  smooth,  and  articulates 
vith  the  side  of  the  astragalus ;  the  anterior  forms  a  round- 
ed border,  whilst  the  posterior  is  marked  by  two  grooves 
ior  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  and  flexor  commu- 
nis ;  to  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  process  is  attached 
the  internal  lateral  ligament.  The  lower  articular  surface 
consists  of  two  parts,  one  vertical,  just  described  as  being 
situated  at  the  outer  side  of  the  malleolus ;  the  other  hori- 
lontal  in  its  direction,  concave  and  quadrilateral  in  its  form, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  slightly  raised  line ;  of  these  two 
sorfuces,  which  are  lipjied  with  cartilage  in  the  fresh  state, 
and  united  at  a  right  angle,  the  latter  rests  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  astragalus,  the  former  applied  to  its  inner  flat  border. 
The  ImmIi/  of  the  tibia,  triangular  in  its  form,  diminishes 
gradually  in  size  for  about  two  thirds  of  its  length,  after 
which  it  increases  somewhat  towards  its  lower  extremity. 
The  internal  surface  is  convex  and  subcutaneous  in  tlie 
greater  part  of  its  extent,  but  its  upper  part  is  covered  by 
die  tendons  of  the  eartorius,  semi-tendinosus  and  gracilis 
mtiscles.  The  external  surface,  slightly  hollowed  above, 
where  it  gives  origin  to  the  tibialis  anticus,  is  convex,  and 
somewhat  inclined  forwards  below,  where  it  is  covered  by 
the  extensor  tendons.  The />o*/e»/or  surface,  not  so  uniform 
in  its  outline  as  the  others,  is  marked  at  its  upper  third  by 
a  line  extending  upwards  and  outwards  to  the  external  tu- 
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berosity ;  the  part  above  this  is  triangular,  and  gives  at' 
tachment  to  tlie  popliteus  muscle,  that  below  it  to  the  tibi- 
alis posticus  and  flexor  digitorum,  and  ftom  the  line  itself 
arises  the  soleus.  Near  this  line  may  be  observed  the  me- 
dullary foramen,  its  direction  being  from  above  downwards. 
The  anterior  border,  sharp  and  prominent,  particularly  to- 
wards the  middle,  is  called  the  crista  of  the  tihia  ;  it  gra- 
dually subsides  towards  the  lower  part.  The  inner  border, 
thick  and  rounded,  gives  attachment  to  the  soleus  and  flexor 
commums,  whilst  the  external,  somewhat  sharp,  divider  in- 
feriorly  into  two  lines,  which  diverge  towards  the  surface  of 
articulation  with  the  fibula.  The  interosseous  ligament  is  in- 
serted into  this  external  angle.  The  body  of  the  tibia  is 
slightly  twisted,  so  that  the  internal  tuberosity  inchnes  back- 
wards, and  the  internal  malleokis  forwards,  which  confor- 
mation deserves  attention  in  the  diagnosis  and  adjustment  of 
fractures.  The  tibia  articulates  with  the  femur,  the  fibula, 
and  the  astragalus. 

Aitachments  of  Muscles.  To  the  external  surface  and  external 
tuberosity,  the  tibialis  amicus  ;  to  the  latter  also,  tlie  head  of 
the  extensor  longus  digitorum  ;  to  the  inner  surface,  the 
sartorius,  gracilis,  scmi-tenclinoiiua,  and  Remi-meinbranosus  ; 
the  popliteus  to  the  triangular  space  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face ;  the  soleus,  tibialis  posticus,  and  flexor  longus,  to  the 
rest  of  its  extent,  and  through  the  medium  ot*  the  patella  and 
its  ligament,  it  may  be  said  to  give  iosertion  to  the  exteti&ors 
of  the  leg. 

T/ie  Fibula, 

51.  This  bone  is  situated  at  the  external  side  of  the  leg  ; 
it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  tibia  in  length,  but  is  much  more 
slender.  Its  direction  is  nearly  vertical,  the  lower  extremity 
inclining  somewhat  forwards.  The  6of/y,  irregularly  trian- 
gular in  its  form,  presents  three  prominent  lines  bounding 
three  surfaces ;  the  anterior  or  most  prominent  line,  gives 
origin  to  muscles  in  the  superior  part  of  its  extent,  and  bi- 
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Ces  towards  its  lowei*  extremity,  so  as  to  enclose  a 
slightly  concave  triangular  surface,  which  is  subcutaneous  ; 
the  internal  one  also  gives  attacliment  to  muscles,  and  in- 
feriorly,  where  it  inclines  forwards,  to  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment. The  internal  siu'face  looks  backwards  for  about  a 
third  of  its  extent,  and  somewhat  forwards  in  the  rest,  and 
is  divided,  but  unequ»!ly,  into  two  parts,  by  a  slightly  mark- 
ed longitudinal  line,  to  which  the  interosseous  ligament  is 
attached  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length;  the  part  of  the 
surface  behind  this  is  grooved.  The  external  surface  is  also 
grooved,  and  gives  origin  to  muscles ;  the  posterior,  convex 
and  smooth,  serves  the  same  purpose,  presents  towards  its 
middle  a  small  foramen,  directed  obliquely  downwards  for 
the  transmission  of  the  medullary  vessels;  in  the  lower  part 
it  inclines  inwards,  and  is  terminated  by  a  rough  surface 
connected  with  the  tibia. 

The  superior,  or  tibial  extremity/,  is  smaller  than  the 
other ;  it  presents  on  the  supero-internal  part,  a  small  oval, 
and  nearly  flat  surface,  for  its  junction  with  a  correspond- 
ing part  of  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia;  the  re- 
mainder is  unequal,  and  gives  insertion  to  the  biceps  flexor 
cruris,  to  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee  joint, 
and   to  those  which  connect  the  tibia  and  Bbula.     The 
inferior,   or   tarsal  extremity,  forms   the  external  malleo- 
lus, which  is  longer  and  more  prominent  than  the  internal  : 
in  front  it  receives  the  insertion  of  ligaments,  behind  is  si- 
tuated a  shallow  groove,  traversed  by  the  tendons  of  the 
peronei  muscles ;  the  outer  side  is  convex  and  subcuta- 
neous; the  inner  presents  a  small  triangular  surface,  con- 
vex in  the  perpendicular,  and  nearly  plane  in  the  antero-pos- 
lerior  direction,  which  articulates  with  the  astragalus,  and 
is  bounded  posteriorly  by  a  rough  depression,  affording 
attachment  to  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  ankle  joint, 
whilst  the  apex  gives  origin  to  the  external  lateral  ligament. 
The  fibula  articulates  at  both  extremities  with  the  tibia,  and 
»t  the  inferior  one  with  the  outer  border  of  the  astragalus. 
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Attachmentt  of  Muscles.  The  internal  surface,  by  its  anterior 
portion,  to  the  extensor  commimis  digitorum,  extensor  pro- 
piius  polltds„  and  peroneus  tertius^  by  the  depression  on  its 
posterior  part  to  the  tibialis  posticus  ;  the  external  surface,  to 
the  peronei  ;  the  posterior  surface,  to  the  soleus  and  flexor 
longus  polhcis  ;  its  liead,  to  the  biceps  flexor  cruris. 

The  Bones  of  the  FooL 

The  foot  is  composed,  like  tlie  hand,  of  tbree  parts,  viz. 
the  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  toes. 

The  Tarsus. 

The  tarsus  is  composed  of  seven  bones,  viz.  the  os  calcis, 
astragalus,  naviculare,  cuneiforme  internum,  cuneiforme 
medium,  cune'tforme  externum,  and  cuboides, 

T/te  Os  Calcis. 

53.  This  bone  is  situated  at  the  posterior  and  inferior 
part  of  the  tarsus,  and  forms  the  heel  by  its  projection 
backwards  ;  elongated  in  that  direction  and  compressed  la- 
terally, it  is  the  largest  of  the  bones  of  the  foot.  Supe- 
riorly it  presents  from  behind  forwards,  n  concave  portion, 
intervening  between  the  insertion  of  the  tendo  Acbillis  into 
its  posterior  border,  and  the  surface  which  articulates  with 
the  astragalus;  tlien  the  last  named  surface,  which  is  bound- 
ed by  a  rough  depression  for  the  insertion  of  a  ligament 
(interosseous)  and  lastly  a  narrow  concave  surface,  which 
also  articulates  with  the  astragalus.  On  the  inferior  surface, 
which  is  narrower  than  the  preceding,  and  broader  behind 
than  before,  are  observed  posteriorly  two  eminences  (the 
internal  being  the  larger;  serving  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles  ;  between  them  a  depression  for  the  origin  of  the 
long  plantar  ligament,  and  in  front  another  eminence,  giv- 
ing attachment  to  the  inferior  ligament  connecting  this  bone 
with  the  naviculare.  The  anterior  surface,  tlie  smallest,  is 
slightly  concave,  and  articulates  with  the  cuboid  bone.  The 
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rior  surface,  Convex,  presents,  inferiorly,  inequalities 
ibr  the  attachment  of  the  tendo  AchilHs;  and,  superiorly,  a 
iinooth  surface,  separated  from  that  tendon  hy  a  synovial 
bursa.  The  external  surface,  broader  behind  than  before, 
presents,  in  the  latter  direction,  grooves  for  the  tendons  of 
the  peronei  muscles,  and  is  subcutaneous  in  the  rest  of  its 
cxtcnL  The  inner  surface,  deeply  concave,  is  traversed  by 
ibe  plantar  vessels,  nerves,  and  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
miBdes,  and  tibialis  posticus. 

Ttic  Astragalus, 

^53.  The  astragalus  is  situated  at  the  superior  part  of  the 
its  form  is  irregtdar ;  it  appears  as  if  twisted  on 
itself.  The  upper  surface  presents,  in  front,  a  rough  and 
dighify  excavated  part,  serving  for  the  attachment  of  liga- 
It8;  and  behind  it  a  large  convex  cartilaginous  surface, 
is  longer  and  more  prominent  on  the  outer  than  on 
the  inner  side,  broader  before  than  behind,  and  articulated 
with  the  lower  extremity  of  tlie  tibia.  On  the  inferior  sur- 
fittc  are  observed,  in  front  and  somewhat  internally,  a  nar- 
row convex  surface,  and  behind,  a  broad  concave  one,  both 
irticulating  with  the  os  calcis ;  these  are  separated  by  a 
groove,  which  receives  the  ligament  that  proceeds  upwards 
from  the  last  named  bone.  The  anterior  surface,  convex, 
nticulates  with  the  naviculare.  The  posterior  surface  is 
grooved  and  traversed  by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus 
poKcis.  On  the  outer  and  inner  sides  are  situated  two  sur- 
fiu;c9,  'the  former  the  larger,)  which  are  in  contact  with  the 
mfirrior  extremities  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  forming  the  mal- 
leoK.  The  astragalus  articulates  with  the  tibia  and  Hbula 
•bore,  with  the  os  calcis  below,  and  with  the  naviculare  in 
fioot. 

The  Cuboid  Bone. 

54.  This  bone  is  situated  at  the  external  side  of  the  tar- 
ma  ;  its  form  is  indicated  by  its  name.     The  superior  sur- 
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face  rather  rough,  inclined  outwards  and  upwards,  gives 
attachment  to  ligaments.  The  inferior  surface  presents, 
in  front,  a  depression  traversed  hy  the  tendon  of  the  Pero- 
ncus  longus  muscle,  in  the  middle  a  transverse  ridge  ftube- 
rosity),  and  behind  it  an  irrejjular  surface,  both  of  which 
give  attachment  to  tlie  calcaneo-cuhoTd  ligament ;  the  for- 
mer also  to  some  fibres  of  the  ligamentum  longum  Plan- 
tie.  In  front  is  a  smooth  surface,  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  internal  one  being  square,  the  external  triangular  and 
articulated,  the  former  with  the  fourth,  the  latter  with  the 
fifth  metatarsal  hone;  behind,  a  surface  by  which  it  is  unit- 
ed with  the  OS  calcis ;  externally  is  observed  a  groove,  con- 
tinuous with  that  on  the  inferior  surface,  and  serving  for 
tlie  transmission  of  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus  mus- 
cle. On  the  internal  surface  may  be  observed,  towards  its 
middle,  an  elongated,  smooth,  and  nearly  flat  portion,  which 
articulates  with  the  third  cuneiform  bone,  the  part  before 
and  behind  it  being  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments. 
The  cuboid  articulates  with  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal 
bones  before,  with  the  os  calcis  l>ehind,  and  with  the  exter- 
nal cuneiform,  and  sometimes  with  the  naviculare. 

Os  Naviculare. 

55.  Not  unfrequently  called  the  scaphoid  bone.  It  pre- 
sents round  its  circumference  inequalities  for  the  attachment 
of  ligaments ;  behind,  a  concavity  for  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  astragalus ;  in  front,  three  separate  surfaces  for  arti- 
culation with  the  three  cuneiform  bones;  on  the  inner  side  a 
prominence  receiving  the  attachment  of  the  tibialis  posticus 
muscle  \  on  the  outer  side  in  some  instances  a  small  articular 
surface,  by  which  it  is  united  to  the  os  cubuideura.  It  ar- 
ticulates with  the  three  cuneiform  bones,  with  the  astraga- 
lus, and  sometimes  with  the  cuboid. 

T/te  Cuneiform  Bones. 

56.  These  constitute  the  most  anterior  part  of  the  tar- 
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vqb;  ihe  name  expresses  their  form.  In  number  tliroe, 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  numerical  order  from  within 
outwards.  The  first  is  the  largest,  the  second,  or  middle, 
the  smallest.  They  articulate  behind  with  the  navicular, 
and  in  front  with  the  first,  second,  and  third  metatarsal 
bones.  In  consequence  of  their  excess  in  length  over  the 
second,  the  first  and  third,  in  addition  to  articulating  late- 
rally with  the  corresponding  sides  of  that  bone,  are  in  ap- 
position with  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone,  which 
is  inserted  between  them.  The  inner  side  of  the  first  is 
subcutaneous,  and  the  outer  side  of  tlie  third  is  in  relation, 
by  two  separate  surfaces,  with  the  cuboid  and  fourth  meta- 
tarsal bones. 

Attachmenlt  of  Muscles.  Tlie  os  calcis,  by  its  superior  sur- 
face, to  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum  pedis ;  the  posterior 
rarface  to  the  common  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  ao- 
leus  [tcndo  Achillis),  and  lo  that  of  ilic  plnntarts  ;  the  inferior 
surface,  on  the  inner  side,  to  the  flexor  accessorius,  and  part- 
of  the  adductor  pollicia ;  on  the  outer  side  to  die  abductor 
digit!  minimi ;  and  in  front  to  part  of  the  flexor  brevis  poUi- 
cis;  behind  to  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum. 

Os  cuboideiim,  by  the  inferior  surface,  to  a  portion  of  the 
yjductor  pollicis. 

Os  naviculare,  by  its  tuberosity,  to  a  portion  of  the  tendon 
of  U)e  tibialis  posticus. 

Ossa  cune'irormia.  The  first,  by  its  base,  to  portions  of  the 
tendons  of  the  tibialis  antirus  and  posticus,  and  the  second 
and  third  to  part  of  the  flexor  brevis  poUicis. 

The  Metatarsus. 

57.  The  second,  or  middle  portion  of  the  foot,  is  analo- 
goasto  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  hand  (metacarpus), 
and  like  it  is  composed  of  five  bones  placed  parallel  one 
with  the  other.  They  are  named  according  to  ihcir  nume- 
rical order,  from  within  outwards.  The  first,  or  that  sup- 
porting the  great  toe,  is  the  shortest,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  last,  but  it  exceeds  all  the  others  very  considerably  in 
thickness.  The  second  is  the  longest,  and  the  rest  de- 
crease successively  in  length.  In  all,  the  thickness  of  the 
extremities,  particularly  of  the  tarsal  ends,  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  bodies.  Though  the  form  of  the  bodies  is  very 
irregular,  they  may,  like  the  metacarpal  bones,  be  consider- 
ed as  presenting  a  dorsal,  a  plantar,  and  two  lateral  surfaces. 
The  dorsal  surface  of  all  is  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the 
extensor  muscles,  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum,  and  the 
vessels  and  nerves;  thtit  of  the  first  is  broad,  incHned  in- 
wards, and  bounded  externally  by  a  prominent  line ;  in  the 
last  it  looks  outwards,  and  is  bounded  on  the  inner  side  by 
a  like  line.  In  the  others  are  observed  analogous  lines, 
placed  in  the  middle,  and  separating  the  attachments  of  the 
interossei  muscles.  The  plantar  surface  corresponds  to  the 
deep-seated  muscles  of  the  foot,  and  to  ligaments  serving  to 
connect  those  bones.  That  of  the  first  is  broader  than  any 
of  the  others.  The  lateral  surfaces  form  the  interosseous 
spaces,  and  give  attachment  to  the  interosseous  muscles. 
The  tarsal  extremity  presents,  in  the  first,  an  oval  concave 
surface,  broader  above  than  below,  articulating  with  the 
first  cuneiform  bone,  and  inferiorly  a  tuberosity  for  the  at- 
tachment of  the  peroneus  longus  ;  that  of  the  second  meta- 
tarsal bone,  triangular  in  its  form,  is,  in  consequence  of  the 
shortness  of  the  corresponding  cuneiform  bone,  impacted 
between  the  two  other  bones  of  that  name,  gives  attach- 
ment to  ligaments,  articulates  behind  with  the  second  cu- 
neiform bone,  on  the  inner  side  with  the  first  metatarsal 
bone,  and  on  the  outer  with  the  second.  The  tarsal  end 
of  the  third,  also  triangular  and  smaller  than  the  preceding, 
receives  the  insertion  of  ligaments  on  its  upper  and  under 
surfaces,  and  articulates  posteriorly  with  the  third  cunei- 
form bone,  on  the  inner  side  with  the  second  metatarsal 
bone,  on  the  outer  with  the  fourth.  The  extremity  of  the 
fourth  metatarsal  bone,  cubical  in  its  fonn,  is  connected  by 
ligaments  to  the  adjacent  bones,  and  articulates  with  the 
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cuboid  posteriorly,  on  the  inner  side  witli  the  third  meta- 
tarsal and  third  cuneiform  bones,  on  the  outer  with  the 
fifth  metatarsal.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  fifth  me- 
tatarsal bone,  pyramidal  in  its  form,  articulates  posteriorly 
with  the  cuboid,  and  on  the  inner  side  with  the  fourth  me- 
tatarsal bone ;  on  its  external  and  lower  side  is  a  rough 
tuberosity,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  peroneus  brevis 
and  to  part  of  the  abductor  minimi  digiti. 

The  anterior  extremities  of  the  metatarsal  hones  are  con- 
rex,  and  rounded  into  the  form  of  a  head,  flattened  at  the 
sides,  and  elongated  from  above  downwards.  Tlie  head  is 
bounded  by  a  groove,  or  neck,  better  marked  on  the  upper 
than  on  the  under  surface.  These  extremities  arc  received 
into  shallow  depressions  in  tbc  first  phalanges  wilh  which 
they  are  articulated. 

T/te  Phalanges  of  the  Toes. 

58.  The  toes  which  form  the  last  part  of  the  foot  are 
comfMjsed  each  of  three  phalanges,  except  the  first,  which 
has  but  two.  The  body  of  Khejirsi  presents  three  surfaces, 
one  inferior,  or  plantar,  is  flat;  the  others,  JattMal,  are  smooth 
and  convex,  and  meet  on  the  dorsum  in  a  rounded  border; 
they  are  contracted  towards  the  middle,  somewhat  rough 
and  broad  at  the  extremities  for  the  attachment  of  liga- 
ments ;  concave  towards  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  convex 
superiorly.  The  posterior  extremities,  broader  than  the 
anterior,  are  concave,  and  receive  the  heads  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bones.  The  anterior  terniinatc  in  two  rounded  heads, 
with  an  intervening  puUey-Uke  surface,  the  lateral  parts 
bein^  received  into  depresssions,  in  the  contiguous  extremi- 
ties of  the  second  phalaiiges,  whilst  the  middle  groove 
lodges  a  prominent  line  marked  on  the  latter. 

The  bones  of  the  second  pliaUnta.^  much  smaller  than  the 
first,  are  somewhat  hollowed  on  the  lower  surface,  and  con- 
vex on  the  upper  one;  their  borders  are  flat  and  com- 
I'fessed.     The  posterior  extremities  are  lerminated  by  two 
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small  cwncave  articular  surfaces  separated  by  a  prominent 
line,  by  wliich  means  tbey  are  adapted  to  the  inequalities 
observed  on  the  contiguous  extremities  of  the  firat  phalan- 
ges. The  surfaces  of  the  anterior  extremities  are  nearly 
similar;  ihey  articulate  with  the  third  phalanges. 

The  third  set  are  somewhat  conical  in  their  figure,  the 
posterior  extremities,  or  base,  being  hollow,  for  their  arti- 
culations with  the  ends  of  the  second  phalanges,  whilst  the 
anterior  is  rough  and  scabrous. 

Atladtmcnts  of  ■Muscles.  1.  To  the  tarsal  bones.  The  os  calcis 
gives  insertion  by  the  tcndo  Achillis  to  die  gastrocnemius,  the 
soleus,  and  to  the  plantaris  ;  and  origin  to  the  flexor  brevis 
digitorum,  flexor  accessorius,  to  part  of  thenbiliictor  potlicis, 
flexor  brcvis  pollicis,  and  abductor  minimi  digiti ;  and  by  its 
superior  surface  to  part  of  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum : 
the  03  naviadarc  gives  insertion  to  part  of  the  tibialis  posti- 
cus; the  ot  cuboides  to  part  of  the  adductor  pollicis:  the 
Jirti  cuneiform  bone  to  the  short  head  of  the  flexor  brevis  pol- 
licis, Co  part  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and  posticus ;  the  third 
to  part  of  the  flexor  brcvis  poliiicis. 

2.  To  the  metatarsal  bones.  The  first  gives  attachment 
to  the  prolonged  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus,  to  the  trani- 
versAlis  pedis,  and  the  first  dorsal  interosseous:  ihc  second 
to  two  interossei :  the  third  to  part  of  the  adductor  pollicis, 
to  three  interossei,  and  part  of  the  transversalts  pedis :  the 

fourth  to  three  interossei  also :  the  Jif^h  to  the  pcroneus  bre- 
vis and  tcrtius,  the  transversalis  pedis,  part  of  the  flexor  bre- 
vis, minimi  digit!,  and  to  the  fourth  dorsal  interosseou*. 

3.  To  the  bones  of  the  toes.  The  first  phalanx  of  the  great 
toe  gives  insertion  to  the  abductor,  flexor  brevis,  and  adduc- 
tor pollicis,  and  to  the  transversal  is  pedis :  the  *fcond  pha- 
lanx to  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  and  flexor  pollicis  lon- 
gus :  the  second  plialangea  of  the  other  toes  receive  the  in- 
sertion of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublirais ;  and  the  third 
those  of  the  flexor  profundus. 
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Ossa  Sesamo'idea. 

These  do  not  properly  form  part  of  the  skeleton ;  they 
may  be  considered  as  accessories  to  the  tendons  of  muscleSj 
and  are  found  only  in  the  limbs,  never  in  the  trunk.  In  the 
superior  extremity  two  are  always  found  in  the  articulation 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  tbuttib  with  its  first  phalanx, 
and  sometimes  in  the  corresponiling  joint  of  tlie  fore-finger. 
In  the  lower  extremity,  two  are  situated  behiiul  the  femoral 
condyles,  also  behind  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe,  and 
sometimes  of  the  others;  as  well  as  in  the  tendons  (tf  the 
tibialis  posticus  and  peroneus  lon^'us.  They  are  situated 
in  the  direction  of  flexion,  (the  only  exception  being  the 
patella,  which  belongs  to  this  class  of  bones)  and  serve  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  power  of  muscles,  by  altering 
their  line  of  direction,  and  removing  tliem  farther  from  the 
axis  of  the  bone  on  whicli  they  are  intended  to  act. 

The  Bones  of  the  Superior  Extremity. 

The  upper  extremity  consists  of  the  shoulder,  the  arm, 
the  fore-arm,  and  hand.  The  shoulder  conslsls  of  the  sca- 
pula ajxd  clavicle,  the  arm  of  the  humerus,  the  fore-arm  of 
the  radius  and  ulna,  and  the  hand  of  the  carpus,  metacar- 
pus, and  fingers. 

The  Scapula. 

59.  This  bone  is  placed  upon  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  thorax,  occupies  the  space  from  the  second  to  the  seventh 
rib,  and  forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  shoulder. 

hs/orm  is  irregularly  triangular  and  flat.  It  presents  for 
examination  two  surfaces,   three  borders,  and  three  angles. 

The  anterior  surface,  called  ahajhssa  subsca/mlaris,  looks 
lowardii  the  ribs,  is  triangular,  slightly  concave,  intersected 
by  prominent  lines,  directed  from  within  outwards  and  up- 
wards, and  therefore  crossing  the  direction  of  the  ribs. 

The  posterior  surface  (dorsum  scapula)  is  divided  into 
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two  parts,  but  unequally,  by  a  prominent  ri Jge,  {tJiC  spine) ; 
of  these  the  superior  one  is  called  fossa  sujira-sptnaia,  the 
mievMT,  fossa  hifht-spitiata.  The  spine  is  a  triangular  emi- 
nence, Huttemul  IVoin  above  downwards,  commencing,  at 
the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula,  with  a  smooth  flat  sur- 
face, from  which  it  becomes  gradually  more  elevated  as  it 
proceeds  forwards,  until  it  terminates  in  an  elongated  pro- 
cess (acromion)  which  surmounts  the  shoulder  joint.  Its  su- 
perior surface  is  concave,  and  conjointly  with  the  superior 
part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula,  forms  the  fossa  supra-spi- 
nata.  The  inferior  surface  is  irregularly  triangular,  con- 
stitutes i>art  of  the  infra  spinous  fossa,  and  in  its  middle 
may  be  observetl  a  small  foramen  for  a  nutritious  vesseh 
On  the  external  border,  which  is  rough  and  broad,  may  be 
observed  two  margins,  of  which  the  superior  one  gives  at- 
tachment to  the  trapezius,  the  inferior  to  the  deltoid  muscle. 
The  internal  border,  or  base,  rests  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
bone ;  the  anterior  one,  round  and  somewhat  concave,  ap- 
proaches the  neck  of  the  bone,  and  is  continuous  with  the 
■under  surface  of  the  acromion.  This  is  a  considerable  emi- 
nence, flattened  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
spine.  Its  posterior  and  upper  surface,  convex  and  irregu- 
lar, is  subcutaneous ;  the  anterior  and  inferior  one,  concave 
and  smooth,  is  in  relation  witli  the  supra-spinatus  muscle, 
and  looks  towards  the  shoulder  joint ;  the  superior  border 
presents,  anteriorly,  a  small  oval  surface  for  its  articulation 
with  the  external  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  and  its  summit 
affords  attachment  to  the  coraco-acromion  ligament.  The 
posterior  extremity  of  the  spine  is  depressed  and  triangular, 
the  base  of  the  triangle  constituting  part  of  the  posterior 
border,  or  base  of  the  scapula.  The  fossa  stipra-sjiinata 
is  wider  posteriorly  than  anteriorly.  'The  fossa  infra-spi- 
uola  much  larger  than  the  precetling,  is  convex  in  the 
middle,  somewhat  concave,  or  rather  grooved,  inferiorly. 
Between  the  latter  part  and  the  axillary  border  is  a  slightly 
raised  and  elongated  surface,  extending  from  the  inferior 
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angle  to  the  glenoid  cavity.  This  is  divided  into  two  parti, 
by  an  oblique  linear  impression ;  the  posterior  division,  flat 
and  nearly  quadrilateral,  giving  origin  to  the  teres  major; 
the  anterior  to  the  teres  minor;  whilst  the  line  of  division 
between  them  marks  the  attachment  of  an  aponeurosis,  com- 
JDOQ  to  these  muscles,  and  to  the  infra-spinatus. 

Of  the  three  borders  the  superior  is  the  shortest;  at  its 
fore  part  is  situated  a  notch,  which  is  converted  into  a  fora- 
men by  a  ligament,  and  is  traversed  by,  sometimes,  the 
fiupra^scapular  vessels  and  nerve,  but,  usually,  by  the  nerve 
alone.  In  front  of  (his  opening  it  is  surmounted  by  the 
coracoid  process,  which  is  an  elongated  eminence,  curved 
on  itself.  This  process,  superiorly  convex  ami  unequal, 
gives  attacliment  to  the  coraco-clavicular  ligament;  anteri> 
orly  to  the  pectoralis  minor  muscle;  posteriorly  to  the  co- 
raco-acroraion  ligament ;  and  by  its  extremity  to  the  biceps 
and  coraco-brachialis  muscles.  The  posterior,  or  vertebral 
border,  named  also  the  base  of  the  scapula,  superiorly  ap- 
proaches to  the  vertebral  column  ;  inferiorly  it  is  more  con- 
siderably removed  from  it.  It  is  slightly  rounded  ;  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  more  easily  assigning  the  attachment  of  the 
several  muscles  which  are  connected  with  it,  we  may  regard 
it  as  divisible  into  two  margins,  with  an  interspace- 

The  postero-superior  angle  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  base  and  superior  costa  of  the  scapula ;  it  is  somewhat 
inclined  outwards.  The  inferior  angle  is  placed  at  the  union 
of  the  base  with  the  axillary,  or  inferior  border  of  the  bone; 
upon  it  may  be  observed  an  elongated  flat  surEice,  which 
gives  origin  to  the  teres  major,  and  over  which  slides  the 
btissimus  dorsi  muscle.  At  the  convergence  of  the  supe- 
rior and  inferior  borders  may  be  observed  a  narrow  part, 
denominated  the  neck,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  fi- 
brous can&ule  of  the  shouldei-  joint,  and  is  surmounted  by 
the  articular  surface  of  the  bone  catletl  the  glenoid  cavity. 
This  is  a  shallow,  oval  depression,  broader  below  than  above, 
covered  with  cartilage  in  the  fresh  state,   and  dcopciicd 
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somewhat  by  a  fibro-cartUaginous  margin,  which'  passes 
r<>und  it  from  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle,  whose  origin 
is  at  its  upper  margin ;  its  greatest  diameter  is  perpendicu- 
lar, its  direction  outwards  and  forwards.  In  this  last  respect, 
-however,  it  varies  considerably,  for  during  the  more  ex- 
tended motions  of  the  humerus,  the  scapula  is  made  to  tun^ 
aS  it  were,  on  a  pivot  driven  through  the  centre  of  its  dor- 
suni,  by  which  means  the  glenoid  cavity  is  kept  constancy 
ip  apposition  with  the  head  of  the  humerus,  which  is  the 
chief  security  against  its  dislocation.  The  scapula  affords 
attachment  to  the  following  muscles : 

The  subscapular  fossa  (the  anterior  or  costal  surface  .of  the 
bone)  to  the  subscapularis  muscle.  Posterior  or  dorsal  sur- 
face ;  the  spine,  (by  its  external  border  and  the  acromion) 
superiorly  to  the  trapezius,  inferiorly  to  the  deltoid.  The 
fossa  supra-spinata,  by  its  posterior  two-thirds,  to  the  muscle 
of  the  same  name.  The  fossa  infra-spinata,  by  a  slight  ob- 
lique line  situated  near  the  inferior  angle,  to  the  aponeurosis 
common  to  the  infra-spinatus,  teres  minor,  and  teres  major ; 
by  a  narrow  surface,  near  the  axillary  border,  to  the  teres 
minor ;  by  the  flat  surface,  at  its  inferior  angle,  to  die  teres 
major;  in  the  rest  of  its  extent,  to  the  infra-spinatus. 
The  superior  border  to  the  omo-hyoideus  ;  the  corncoid  process, 
anteriorly,  to  the  pectoralis  minor,  by  its  summit,  to  the  biceps 
and  coraco-brachialis.  The  posterior  border  or  base,  anteri- 
orly, to  the  serratus  magnus;  posteriorly,  to  the  supra-spi- 
natusand  infra-spinatus;  in  the  interspace  to  the rhomboidei. 
The  iniierior,  or  axillary  border,  superiorly,  by  a  depression 
to  the  long  portion  of  the  triceps  extensor ;  posteriorly,  by 
an  unequal  surface,  to  some  fibres  of  the  teres  minor  ;  infe- 
riorly, to  the  teres  major. 
.  The  supero-posterior  angle  to  the  levator  anguli  scapulae ;  in- 
ferior angle  to  the  teres  major,  and  some  fibres  of  the  latis- 
simus  dorsi ;  anterior  angle,  (glenoid  cavity,)  by  its  upper 
margin,  to  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  muscle. 


THE   CLAVICLE. 

The  ClavicUf, 

The  clavicle  is  extended,  transversely,  between  the  acro- 
mion process  of  the  scapula  and  the  summit  of  the  sternum, 
which  it  serves  to  connect;   its  direction,  however,  is  not 
exactly  horizonUil,  the  acromial  end  being  slightly  elevated. 
Elongated,  and  irregular  in  its  form,  this  bone  is  curved 
somewhat  like  an  italic^',  the  degree  of  the  curvature  being 
less  in  young  and  female  subject-s  than  in  male  adults;   it  is 
prismatic  and  triangular  towards  the  sternal,  brOfid  and  flat 
towards  the  scapular  extremity,  and  divided  into  a  body  and 
two  extremities.     The  superior  surface  of  the  body  is  prin- 
cipally subcutaneous ;   the  inferior  surface  presents,   near 
the  sternal  extremity,  inequalities  for  ihe  attachment  of  the 
costo-cluvicular  ligament;  in  the  centre,  a  longitudiital  de- 
pression, in  which  is  observed  the  foramen  for  the  entrance 
of  the  medullary  vessels,  and,  more  externally,  a  rough  ob- 
lique line,  to  which  the  coraco-cluvicular  ligamenis  are  at- 
tached;  its  anterior  border  is  broad  and  convex  towards 
the  sternal,  thin  and  concave  towards  ihe  scapular  extre- 
mity ;  the  posterior  border  presents,  of  course,  tlio  apposite 
arrangement  of  curvatures.     The  internal  extiemity  is  in- 
clined downwards  and  forwartls;  it  is  considerably  thicker 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  bone,  and  terminates  in  a  tri- 
angular unequal  surface,  whitdi  is  convex  from  above  down- 
wards, concave  from  behind  forwards;  this  is  lipped  with 
cartilage,  and  articulates  with  the  sternum ;  its  entire  cir- 
cumference gives  attachment  to  ligaments.  The  scapular  ex- 
tremity is  inclined  backwards  and  upwards,  and  articulates 
with  the  acromion  by  a  narrow  surface  which  is  covered 
with  cartilage. 
Auachmaiii  of  MukUs.     The  clavicle  gives  attacliment,  by  the 
superior  surface  of  its  sternal  extremity,  to  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoid  ;  the  longitudinal  depression,  on  ith.  inft^nur  surface, 
to  the  subclavius  ;  the  anterior  border,  by  its  sternal  Iwdf,  to 
the  pectoralis  major,  by  its  acromial  third  to  the  deltoid ; 
the  posterior  border,  by  its  acromial  third,  to  the  trapexius. 
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Tlie  Ilumcriia, 


GO.  This  bone,  placed  between  the  scapula  and  fore-arm, 
is  long  and  irregularly  cylindrical  in  its  form,  and  divisible 
into  a  body  and  two  extremities.  The  hody,  thick  and 
rounded  superiorly,  is  somewhat  expanded,  and  triangular 
inferiorly.  It  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  surfaces 
by  two  longitudinal  lines,  of  which  one  is  external  and  an- 
terior, the  other  internal  and  posterior.  These  lines  may 
be  considered  as  arising,  the  former  from  the  external,  the 
Utter  from  the  internal  condyle,  near  to  which  tliey  are 
well  marked,  but  gradually  subside  as  they  proceed  up- 
wards on  the  body  of  the  bone  ;  they  afford  attachment  to 
the  inter-muscular  aponeuroses.  The  external  one  is  inter- 
rupted about  the  middle  by  a  slight  depression,  or  groove, 
marking  the  course  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  and  superior 
profunda  artery ;  the  surfaces  thus  separated  are  named  pos- 
terior and  anterior.  The  posterior  surface  is  round  supe- 
riorly, and  inclined  a  little  inwards ;  in  the  lower  part  it  is 
broad,  flat,  and  turned  outwards ;  it  is  covered  in  the  entire 
of  its  extent  by  the  triceps  extensor  muscle,  and  towards  its 
middle  may  be  obserred  a  small  foramen  for  the  medullary 
vossels.  The  anterior  surface  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
portions  by  a  longitudinal  groove,  directed  obliquely  down- 
wards and  inwards,  for  about  one-fourth  of  the  length  of 
the  bone;  this  lodges  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle, 
and  is  therefore  named  the  bicipital  groove ;  its  anterior 
margin  gives  attachment  to  the  pectoralis  major,  the  poste- 
rior to  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major.  The  part  of 
the  anterior  surface  which  is  internal  to  this  groove,  is 
smootii  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  and  presents,  to- 
wards its  middle,  a  linear  elevation  fur  the  insertion  of  the 
coraco-brachiahs,  and  lower  down  an  oblique  medullary  fo- 
ramen ;  but  on  the  external  part  of  the  same  surface,  may 
be  observed  a  broad  rough  eminence  for  the  insertion  of 
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the  deltoid  muscle,  beneath  whicli  runs  the  oblique  depres- 
sion already  noticed,  as  giving  transmission  to  the  muscido- 
spiral  nerve  and  the  accompanying  artery. 

At  the  superior  extremity  of  the  bone  may  be  observed 
a  large  hemispherical  eminence,  covered  with  cartilage  in 
the  fresh  state,  and  directed  backwards  and  inwards  to  the 
glenoid  caviiy  of  the  scapula,  with  which  it  articulates ;  this 
is  called  the  head  of  the  humerus.  It  is  supported  by  a 
sligbdy  depressed  part,  better  marked  superiorly  than  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  denominated  the  neck  of  the 
bone.  Somewhat  externally  to  the  head  are  two  smaller 
eminejices,  which,  from  their  relative  size,  are  named  the 
greater  and  lesser  tuberosities ;  the  former,  external  and 
posterior  in  its  situation,  convex  in  its  outline,  and  marked 
on  its  upper  border  by  three  flat  surfaces  for  the  insertion 
of  the  external  rotator  muscles.  The  other  tuberosity, 
smaller  but  more  prominent,  gives  attachment  to  the  sub- 
teapulariii  muscle.  They  are  sepantted  by  the  bicipital 
groove.  The  inferior  extremitif  is  flattened  and  somewhat 
twisted  from  behind  forward,  its  greutest  diameter  is  trans- 
verse ;  it  presents  internally  a  considerable  projection,  the 
imer  condyle^  which  is  inclined  backwards,  and  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  to 
a  tendon  common  to  the  greater  number  of  the  anterior  mus- 
des  of  the  foramen.  Externally  is  situated  another  smaller 
process  {the  external  condyte)  to  which  are  attached  the 
external  lateral  ligament,  and  a  tendon  common  to  llw 
muscles  of  the  posterior  and  external  surfaces  of  the  fore- 
arm. Between  the  condyles  is  placed  the  inferior  articular 
surface,  which  is  inclined  somewhat  forwards.  Proceeding 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  parts  which  enter  into  its  compo- 
sition from  the  radial  to  the  ulnar  side,  we  observe  a  rouud- 
«l  eminence  placed  rather  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
bone,  and  articulating  with  a  cavity  observable  on  the  su- 
perior extremity  of  the  radiu«,  a  slight  groove  or  depression 
corresponding  with  the  circumference  of  this  eminence,  a 
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semicircular  ridge,  which  is  lodged  in  the  space  intervening 
between  the  radius  and  ulna;  a  wide  and  deep  groove 
which  receives  the  prominent  part  of  (he  larger  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  ulna,  and  lastly,  a  prominent  ridge,  which  is 
received  into  the  internal  part  of  the  same  cavity.  This  pro- 
minence descends  much  lower  than  the  external  portion  of 
the  articular  surface,  and  determines  an  obU(|uity  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  humerus,  when  its  lower  extremity  is  made 
to  rest  on  a  plane  surface.  The  groove  with  its  margins, 
forms'a  well  marked  pulley-like  surface,  on  which  the  sig- 
moid cavity  of  the  ulna  moves  in  flexion  and  extension, 
hence  it  is  termed  the  trochlea.  At  the  fore-part  of  the  in- 
ferior extremity  of  the  bone,  and  immediately  above  the 
trochlea,  is  a  superficial  depression  which  receives  the  co- 
ronoid  process  of  the  ulna  during  flexion,  and  posteriorly  a 
more  considerable  fossa,  which  lodges  the  olecranon  during 
the  extension  of  the  fore-arm. 

A  modification  of  the  nomenclature  applied  to  these  dif- 
ferent eminences  has  been  proposed  by  Cbaussier ;  retain- 
ing the  term  trochlea  for  the  surface  of  articulation  with 
the  ulna,  he  calls  that  which  articulates  with  the  radius, 
the  condyle,  and  for  the  two  lateral  eminences  of  insertion, 
now  named  condyles,  he  substitutes  the  terms  epi-trochlea 
and  epi-condyle. 

Auachments  of  Mutclet,  Tlic  posterior  surface  to  the  triceps  ; 
the  anterior  (by  the  posterior  margin  of  the  bicipital  groove,) 
to  the  teres  major  and  latissimiis  dorsi  ;  in  the  middle,  by  a 
slightly  marked  line  to  the  coraco-brachialis ;  inferiorly,  to 
the  brachialts  amicus  ;  the  external  portion  of  the  same  sur- 
face, superiorly,  by  a  rough  eminence  to  the  deltoid,  by  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  bicipital  groove,  to  the  pectoralis  major. 
The  greater  tuberosity  gives  attachment  by  the  three  Hat 
surfaces  on  its  up|]er  border,  to  the  supra-spinatus,  infra-spi- 
natus,  and  teres  minor  muscles ;  the  lesser  tuberosity  to  the 
subscapularis.  'I'hc  inferior  extremity,  by  its  external  condyle, 
to  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and  brevior,  extensor 
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Eommunis  digitorurn,  extensor  carpi  ulnarU,  anconeus  and 
supinator  radii  brevis ;  by  the  internal  condyle  to  a  tendon 
common  to  the  pronator  radii  teres,  dexor  carpi  radialis,  paU 
maris  longus,  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  flexor  digitorurn  8ub- 
iiniia. 

TAe  Radlux. 


Gl.  The  radius,  shot^er  than  the  u!na  by  the  length  of 
ihc  olecranon,  is  placed  at  the  external  side  of  the  fore-arm, 
extending  from  the  humerus  to  the  carpus.     It  isi  broader 
below  than  above,  slightly  arched  in  its  form,  and  divided 
into  a  body  and  two  extremities.   As  the  body  is  somewhat 
triangular,  we  observe  on  it  three  surfaces,  bounded  by 
three  margins,  or  angles.     The  anterior  surface  expands 
towards  the  lower  part,  is  marked  at  the  centre  by  a  longi- 
tudinal depression  for  the  flexor  poUicis  longus ;  superiorly 
is  situated  the  foramen  for  the  medullary  vessels,  its  direc- 
tion being  from  below  upwards ;  and  inferiorly  a  flat  sur- 
face, corresponding  witli  the  pronator  quadratus.  The  pos- 
ierior  surface,  convex  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  is 
grooved  at  its  central  third,  for  the  origin  of  the  extensors 
of  the  thumb ;  the  external  surface,  round  and  convex,  is 
marked  towards  its  middle   by  a  rough  impression   that 
gives  insertion  to  the  pronator  radii  teres.     Of  the  margins 
separating  these  surfaces,  the  posterior  is  distinct  only  at 
the  middle   part;    the    external  is  round,   and   becomes 
smooth  towards  the  lower  extremity,  whilst  the  internal  is 
acute  and  sharp  for  the  attachment  of  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment.    The  body  is  terminated  superiorly  by  a  rough  pro- 
minence, termed  the  bicipitalluberositi/,  from  its  giving  in- 
sertion to  the  biceps  muscle. 

Above  the  tuberosity  the  bone  becomes  narrowed  and 
constricted  into  the  form  of  a  neck,  which  is  again  sur- 
mounted by  the  head,  intended  by  its  extremity  to  articu- 
Ule  with  the  round  convex  part  of  the  lower  extremity  of 
<^e  humerus — tuberosity  {condyle,  Chauss.)  whilst  its  margin 
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rolls  on  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna ;  the  lattei*  is 
smooth  and  convex ;  the  forinerj  also  smooth,  is  a  shallow 
cup-like  cavity. 

The  inferior  extremity  of  the'radius,  much  larger  than 
the  superior,  is  nearly  quadrilateral  in  its  form  ;  anteriorly 
it  gives  attachment  by  a  prominent  ridge  to  the  anterior  li- 
gament of  the  wrist  joint ;  posteriorly  may  be  observed 
grooves  which  transmit  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  mus- 
cles ;  of  these,  one  narrow  and  oblique  in  its  direction,  and 
nearly  in  the  middle  line,  lodges  the  tendon  of  ihe  extensor 
pollicis  (secundi  internodii).  Another  at  the  ulnar  side  of 
this,  much  broader,  transmits  the  tendons  of  the  extensor 
communis  and  indicator,  whilst  a  third  to  its  radial  side, 
and  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  linear  impression,  marks 
the  passage  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  longior  and  brevior. 
Corresponding  with  the  external  border  of  the  bone,  is 
another  groove,  directed  obliipiely  forwards  and  divided 
into  two  parts,  for  the  tendons  of  the  extensores  primi  in- 
ternodii, and  ossis  nietacarpi  pollicis.  The  border  by  which 
the  two  latter  grooves  are  separated,  is  prolonged  down- 
wards, and  named  the  styloid  process;  it  affords  attach- 
ment to  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist  joint.  On 
the  inner  side  of  the  bone  is  situated  a  small  oval  cavity, 
covered  by  cartilage,  which  articulates  with  the  inferior  ex- 
tremity of  the  ulna.  Inferiorly,  the  radius  terminates  in  an 
articular  surface,  divided  from  before  backwards,  by  a  line, 
into  two  unequal  portions,  of  which  the  external  triangular 
articidates  with  the  os  scapiio'ides,  the  internal  is  square, 
and  articulates  with  the  os  lunare. 

Attachment!  of  Muscles.  The  anterior  surface,  by  its  superior 
three-fourths,  to  the  flexor  longus  polticis ;  by  the  oblique 
line,  leading  from  tbc  tuberosity  to  the  insertion  of  the  pro- 
nator radii  teres,  to  the  supinator  brevis  and  flexor  sublirais; 
its  iafeiior  fourth  to  the  pronator  quadratiis  ;  the  posterior 
surface,  by  a  slight  concavity  in  the  middle,  to  the  exten- 
sores pollicis ;  the  external  margin,  by  a  rough  surface,  to 
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the  pronator  teres ;  inferiorly,  to  die  pronator  quadrattts  and 
the  sopioator  radii  longus  ;  whilst  the  posterior  part  of  the 
bicipital  tuberosity  gives  attachment  to  the  biceps  miuciaw 

The  Ulna. 

62.  Placed  at  the  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm,,  the  ulna  i» 
a  long,  rather  irregular  bone,  larger  at  the  upper  than  at 
the  lower  extremity.    Its  body,  or  middle  part,  is  marked 
oflf  into  three  surfaces,  by  three  prominent  lines.     These 
are  all  broader  above  than  below,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
creasing size  of  the  bone.     The  anterior  surface,  slightly 
depressed,  is  grooved  longitudinally  for  the  origin  of  the 
flexor  profundus,  and  marked  at  its  upper  third  by  a  fo- 
ramen directed  obliquely  upwards  for  the  medullary  ves- 
aeb.     The  internal  surface,  smooth  and  somewhat  excfr* 
vated   superiorly,   becomes   round    inferiorly,  where  it   is 
subcutaneous.     The  external  surface,  rough  and  irregu- 
lar, is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  corresponds 
with  the  superior  extremity  of  the  bone,  and  forms  an  elon- 
gated depression  for  the  anconeus  muscle ;  the  other,  reach- 
ing to  the  lower  extremity,  gives  origin  to  the  extensors  of 
the  thumb  and  supinator  radii  brevis.     Of  the  three  mar- 
gins, the  anterior  and  posterior  are  round,  and  for  the  most 
part  smooth,  the  external  is  sharp,  and  gives  attachment  tu 
the  interosseous  ligament. 

At  the  superior  extremity  are  situated  two  eminences,  so 
placed  as  to  bound  the  articular  cavity.  Of  these,  one  called 
olecranon  (oXtvri,  idna ;  rjjavior,  the  head)  is  nearly  on  a 
line  with  the  shaft  of  the  bone;  the  other,  the  eoronoid  pro- 
cess {ko^u)v^,  a  crow's  beak;  ^tloQ,  like),  projects  from  its 
anterior  surface.  The  olecranon  tenninates  in  a  rough  tu- 
berosity and  an  obtuse  point,  the  former  giving  insertion  to 
the  triceps  extensor,  the  latter  being  lodged,  when  tlie  arm 
is  extended  in  the  posterior  cavity  at  the  end  of  the  hume- 
rus. Anteriorly,  this  process  is  concave  and  smooth ;  pos- 
*Miorly,  is  a  flat  triangular  surface,  which  is  subcutaneous. 


The  coronoid  process,  prominent  and  pointed,  is  received 
during  flexion  into  the  anterior  depression  on  the  humerus; 
its  anterior  surface,  rough  and  triangular,  gives  insertion  to 
the  brachialis  anticus;  the  superior  is  smooth  and  exca- 
vated; its  inner  border  gives  attachment  to  the  internal  la- 
teral ligament,  the  external  is  hollowed  into  a  smooth  de- 
pression, the  smaller  sigmoid  cavity,  which  articulates  with 
the  head  of  the  radius.     The  great  sigmoitl  rarity,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  smooth  surfaces  of  these  two  pro- 
cesses, has  been  so  named  from  some  supposed  resemblance 
to  the  Greek  letter  2  (triy/ia,  fteoc,  li/ie) ;  but  if  viewed  in 
profile,  it  much  more  nearly  resembles  the  letter  C.  Covered 
by  cartil.-iffc  in  its  entire  extent,  it  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  middle  angular  ridge,  the  half  cavities  on  each  side  of 
which  are  again  subdivided   by  a  transverse  line,  eudin" 
at  each  margin  in  a  small  notch.    At  the  inferior  extremity, 
which  is  very  small,  are  situated  two  eminences,   of  which 
the  external  one,  named  the  /wad  of  tlie  ulna,  round  and 
covered  with  cartilage,  corresponds  infcriorly  with  the  tri- 
angular fibixj-cartilage  of  the  wrist  joint,  and  externally  is 
received  into  a  cavity  on  the  contiguous  border  of  the  ra- 
dius.    The  internal  eminence,  named  the  styloid  proccssy 
on  a  line  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone,  and  elon- 
gated in  its  form,  gives  attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  li- 
gament of  the  joint.     These  processes  are  separated  poste- 
riorly by  a  groove,  which  is  traversed  by  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  infcriorly  by  a  depression  into 
which  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage  is  inserted. 

Attaclitnents  of  Mutcles.  TUe  anterior  surface,  superiorly,  aud 
in  the  middle,  gives  attachment  to  the  flexor  digitorum  pro- 
fundus; inferiorly,  to  the  pronator  qiindratus  :  the  posterior 
surface,  to  the  anconeus,  the  extensor  rarpi  ulnaris,  supina- 
tor radii  brcvis,  the  extensorcs  pollicis.  and  tl»e  extensor 
indicis ;  by  the  posterior  longitudinal  line,  to  an  aponeurosis 
common  to  die  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  flexor  digitorum  profun- 
dus, and  extensor  carpi  ulnaris.     The  superior  extremity,  by 


The  hand  is  composed  of  the  carpus,  metacarpus,  and 
fingers. 

The  Carpus, 

63.  The  first,  or  superior  part  of  ihe  hand,  is  so  named ; 

it  is  placed  between  the  fore-arm  and  the  metacarpus,  and 

composed  of  eight  small  bones,  which  are  disposed  in  two 

ranges,  each  consisting  of  an  equal  number.     Proceeding  in 

the  enumeration  from  the  radial  to  tlie   ulnar  side,  the 

bones  which  constitute  the  first,  or  superior  range,  are  the 

icaphoides,  semi-lunarc,  ciuieiforme,  and  pisiforme;  those 

of  the  second,  or  inferior  range,  are  tlie  trapezium,  trape- 

Eoides,  OS  magnum,  and  unciforme.    The  dorsal  surface  of 

the  carpus  is  convex,  the  palmar  concave  and  irregular,  and 

marked  by  four  bony  prominences,  across  whicli  is  stretched 

the  annular  ligament,  so  as  to  form  a  canal  for  the  trans - 

of  the  flexor  tendons. 


Os  Scaphoiilet. 

6I-.  Its  form  is  convex  on  one  side,  concave  on  the  other, 
h  articulates  superiorly  with  the  inferior  articular  surface 
of  the  radius ;  jnferiorly,  with  the  trapezium  and  trape- 
Mides;  on  its  ulnar  side  by  two  small  surfaces,  the  superior 
vitb  the  OS  semi-Iunare,  the  inferior  with  the  os  magnum  ; 
0&  its  radial  side,  is  attached  the  external  lateral  ligament 
of  the  wrist  joint ;  posteriorly  is  a  groove  for  the  attach- 
ment of  ligaments. 

Os  Scmi-lunare. 
65.  Irregularly  triangular  in  its  form,  convex  superiorly, 
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it  articulates  with  the  square  part  of  the  articular  surface  of 
the  radius ;  inferiorly,  concavej  with  the  os  magnum  and 
imciforme ;  on  the  ulnar  side  with  the  os  cuneiforme ;  on 
the  radial  side  with  the  os  scapho'ides  ;  anteriorly  and  pos- 
teriorly it  gives  attachment  to  ligaments. 

,  Os  Cunetfomte. 

66-  Its  form  is  pyramidal;  superiorly,  it  is  in  relation 
with  the  inter-articular  fibro-cartilage  of  the  wrist  joint;  in- 
feriorly, it  articulates  with  the  os  unciforme  ;  on  the  ulnar 
side,  gives  attachment  to  Hgaments ;  on  the  radial  side,  ar- 
ticulates with  the  OS  semi-lunare ;  anteriorly  it  affords  at- 
tachment to  muscles,  and  presents  a  small  articular  surface 
for  the  OS  pisiforme. 

Os  Pisiforme. 

67.  Is  placed  on  a  plane,  anterior  to  the  other  bones  of 
the  carpus.  Its  form  is  indicated  by  its  name.  It  presents 
but  one  articular  surface,  which  is  situated  on  the  posterior 
part,  or  base,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  OS  cuneiforme  ;  it  affords  attachment,  anteriorly,  to  the 
annular  ligament  of  the  carpus. 

Os  Trapezium, 

68.  Superiorly  concave,  it  articulates  with  the  os  sca- 
pho'ides ;  inferiorly,  concave  from  behind  forward,  and  con- 
vex transversely,  with  the  first  metacarpal  bone;  on  the  ul- 
nar side,  with  the  os  trapezoides,  and,  by  a  small  surfaoe 
situated  more  inferiorly,  with  the  second  metacarpal  bone ; 
on  the  radial  and  posterior  sides  it  gives  attachment  to  liga- 
ments; anteriorly  it  presents  a  groove,  traversed  by  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  and  an  eminenoe  to 
which  the  annular  ligament  of  the  carpus  is  attached. 

Os  Trapeaoides^ 

69.  It  articulates  superiorly  with  the  os  scaphoides ;  in- 
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feriorly,  with  the  second  metacarpal  bone;  on  the  uhiar 
side,  with  the  os  magnum ;  on  the  radial  side,  with  the  tra- 
pexium ;  the  anterior  and  i>osterior  surfaces  afford  attach- 
ment to  ligaments. 

Ot  Magnum. 

70.  This  is  the  largest  of  the  carpal  hones;  its  form  is 
oblong,  round  superiorly,  cubic  inferiorly ;  the  superior 
surface,  named  its  head,  is  supported  by  a  narrowed  por- 
tion, named  the  neck  ;  its  greatest  convexity  is  in  the  antero- 
posterior direction,  where  it  is  received  into  a  cavity  formed 
by  the  scaphoides  and  semihmare ;  it  articulates,  inferiorly, 
by  three  distinct  surfaces,  of  which  the  middle  is  the  largest, 
with  the  second,  third  and  fourth  metacarpal  hones ;  on 
the  ulnar  side,  with  the  os  unciforme ;  on  the  radial  side, 
with  the  OS  trapezoides ;  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  it  affords 

chment  to  ligaments. 

Os  Unciforme. 

71.  Articulates,  superiorly,  with  the  os  semi-lunare;  infe- 
riorly, by  two  distinct  surfaces,  with  the  fourth  and  fifth  me- 
tacarpal bones ;  on  the  ulnar  side,  with  the  os  cuneiforme ; 
on  the  radial  side,  with  the  os  magniun ;  anteriorly  it  pre- 
sents a  slightly  crooked  process,  (whence  its  name)  which 
affords  attachment  to  the  anterior  annular  ligament  of  the 
carpus;  posteriorly  it  gives  attachment  to  ligaments. 

The  Metacarpus, 

72.  Forms  tlie  second,  or  middle  portion  of  the  hand, 
being  situated  between  the  carpus  and  phalanges ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  five  bones,  which  are  designated  in  their  numeri- 
caI  order,  the  enumeration  being  commenced  at  the  radial 
side.  These  bones  are  placed  parallel  one  with  the  other, 
snd  neaHy  on  the  same  plane,  witli  the  exception  of  the 
first,  which  is  more  anterior  than  the  rest,  and  alters  its  re- 
Ulire  position  to  them  in  its  various  movements.  They  vary 
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in  size,  the  first  being  thicker  and  shorter  than  the  others, 
which  gradually  diminish  in  length  from  the  second  to  the 
fifth.  They  are  all  slightly  concave  on  the  palmar  surface, 
convex  on  the  dorsal,  larger  at  their  extremities  than  in  the 
bodies  or  middle  part,  terminated,  superiorly,  by  an  un- 
equal eminence,  inferiorly,  by  a  rounded  head. 

The  form  of  the  bodies  is  irregular^  but  may,  in  each,  be 
regarded  as  presenting  a  palmar,  a  dorsal,  and  two  lateral 
surfaces.  The  palmar  surface  is  narrow,  and  presents,  in 
the  middle,  a  prominent  line,  which  separates  the  attach* 
ments  of  muscles,  and  corresponds  to  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  muscles ;  as  also  in  the  first,  to  the  opponens  and 
flexor  bre«s  pollicis,  and  in  the  third  to  the  adductor  pol- 
licis. 

The  dorsal  surface,  convex  in  the  first,  presents,  in  the 
second,  third,  and  foiurth,  a  prominent  longitudinal  line, 
which,  bifurcating,  forms  the  sides  of  a  triangidar  surface, 
extending  over  two-thirds  of  their  length ;  in  the  fifth,  also, 
is  observed  a  prominent  longitudinal  linCj  directed,  obliquely, 
from  the  ulnar  to  the  radial  side.  The  lateral  surfaces  af- 
ford attachment  to  muscles ;  broad  in  the  four  last  bones, 
these  surfaces  are  narrowed,  and  form  merely  borders  in  the 
first. 

The  superior  extremity  presents,  in  each,  some  peculi- 
arities which  render  a  separate  description  necessary ;  on 
the  first  is  observed  a  surface,  which  is  concave  in  the  ante- 
ro-posterior,  and  convex  in  the  opposite  direction,  which 
articulates  with  the  trapezium  ;  in  the  second,  a  concare 
surface,  articulating  with  the  trapezoi'des  i  on  the  radial 
side,  a  small  surface,  which  articulates  with  the  trapezium ; 
on  the  ulnar  side,  a  double  surface,  united  to  the  os  mag- 
num, and  the  third  metacarpal  bone  j  on  the  third,  a  near!;' 
plane  surface,  articulating  with  the  os  magnum ;  on  the  ra- 
dial and  ulnar  sides,  surfaces  for  articulation  with  the  con- 
tiguous metacarpal  bones ;  on  the  fourth,  two  articular  sur- 
faces,  connected  with  the  os  magnum  and  unciforme,  on  the 
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ndkl  side,  two  surfaces,  and,  on  the  ulnar  side,  one,  for 
articulation  with  the  corresponding  surfaces  of  the  l)ones 
on  each  side ;  on  the  fifth,  a  concave  surface,  directed  out- 
wards, corresponding  with  the  os  unciforme ;  and,  on  the 
radial  side,  a  surface  for  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone.  The 
)r,  or  digital  extrenfiities  of  all  are  convex,  articulated 
the  phalanges,  the  smooth  surfaces  extending  farther 
the  palmar  than  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  bones. 

The  Bones  oftlte  Fingers. 

75.  These  are  fourteen  in  number,  each,  with  the  excep- 
1  of  the  thumb,  having  three  separate  pieces,  {phalanges, 
iJia).  Of  these  the  Hr^t  is  longer  than  the  second, 
and  die  second  than  the  third.  Like  other  long  bones, 
is  divided  into  a  bcdy,  a  base,  and  a  head.  Winslow, 
some  other  anatomists,  reckon  three  phnhingcs  in  the 
thaa^>,  as  they  conceive  that  its  posterior,  or  most  moveable 
bon^  resembles  the  first  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  rather 
than  tiie  tuctacarpal  bones.  But  if  its  confortiiatiou  be  ex- 
aaioed  with  attention,  more  especially  that  of  its  anterior 
CSlnsBity,  and  also  its  mode  of  articulation  with  the  bone  in 
fiaat  of  it,  its  analogy  with  the  metacarpal  range  will  ap- 
pear more  striking  than  with  the  first  digital  phalanges; 
and  so  it  is  considered  by  ]Meckel,  Portal,  Hip.  and  J.  Clo- 
ipttL  The  bodies  of  the  first  phalanx  are  convex  on  the 
lional  surface ;  fiat,  from  side  to  side,  on  the  palmar,  but 
ached  from  before  backwards ;  the  latter  is  bountled  by 
two  sharp  margins,  which  give  insertion  to  the  fibrous 
Aemdis  of  the  fiexor  tendons.  The  larger,  or  posterior 
extremities  present  an  oval  smooth  surface,  whose  greatest 
diameter  is  from  side  to  side,  intended  to  receive  the  con- 
vex heads  of  the  corresponding  metacarpal  bones.  The 
mieriw  extremities,  smaller  than  the  otEier,  end  in  two 
naaH  lateral  condyles,  with  a  slight  groove  between  them, 
both  being  adapted  to  the  base  of  the  contiguous  bones,  so 
St  to  form  ginglimus,  or  hinge-joints.     The  articular  sur- 
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face  is  prolonged  farther  on  the  palmar  than  on  ihc  dorsal 
aspect,  winch  allows  a  more  free  range  to  the  motion  of 
flexion. 

The  second  row  consists  of  four  bones,  the  thumb  having 
only  two  pieces  corresponding  with  those  of  the  first  and 
last  phalanx.  Smaller  than  the  preceding  set,  they  still 
resemble  them  in  their  general  outline.  The  broader,  or 
posterior  extremity,  ends  in  an  articular  surface,  divided  by 
a  slight  ridge,  extending  from  before  backwards,  the  late- 
ral parts  being  concave,  for  the  reception  of  the  two  emi- 
nences on  the  contiguous  bone  ;  the  anterior  extremity  is 
divided  into  two  lateral  convex  surfaces,  which  are  lodged 
in  depressions  in  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx. 

The  third  row  {phalanges  unguium^  Soemm.)  consists  of 
five  pieces,  that  of  the  thumb  being  the  largest.  Their 
form  is  tliat  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  convex  on  the  dorsal, 
flat  on  the  palmar,  rough  at  the  summit,  which  corresponds 
with  the  points  of  the  fingers,  and  at  the  base,  for  the  at- 
tachment of  ligaments  and  flexor  tendons.  The  articular 
surface,  at  the  base,  resembles  that  of  the  base  of  the  se- 
cond phalanx,  in  having  two  shallow  concavities,  divided 
by  a  central  convex  line- 

Atlachments  qf  Miucles. — ^To  the  carpal  bones.  The  pit\forme 
gives  origin  to  tlie  abductor  minimi  digiti,  and  insertion  to 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris :  tlie  trapezium  to  the  oppoiicns  and 
abductor  pollicia  :  the  trapezo'ides  to  part  of  the  flexor  brevis 
pollicia :  the  mngnvm  to  part  of  the  same :  tlie  tincifomte  to 
the  flexor  parvus  (minimi  digiti)  and  to  the  adductor. 

2.  To  the  metacarpal  bones.  Tlie  first,  or  that  of  the 
thumb,  gives  insertion  to  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis 
and  to  the  opponcns  pollicis,  and  origin  to  part  of  the  abduc- 
tor indicis  :  the  second,  or  that  of  the  fore-finger,  to  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis  on  its  palmar  end,  and  to  the  extensor  carpi  ra- 
dialis  longior  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  ita  base,  and  by  its  lateral 
surfaces  to  the  two  first  interossei  muscles :  the  third,  to  the 
extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  to  the  adductor  pollicis,  and 
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also  to  two  interossei ;  the  fourth,  to  two  dorsal  interossei 
and  one  palroar  :  thefjid,  to  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  and 
adductor  mioinii  digiti. 

3.  To  the  bones  of  the  fingers.  Those  of  tl>e ^rs/  range 
of  the  four  fingers  give  attachment  by  their  lateral  borders 
to  the  tendinous  sheaths  of  the  Hexor  tendons ;  their  dorsal 
lor&ce  is  covered  by  the  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendons. 
The  bones  of  the  second  row  give  insertion  at  their  dorsal 
surface  to  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  communis,  with  which 
those  of  the  lumbricalcs  and  interossei  may  be  said  to  be 
blended  ;  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis  are  inserted  into 
their  bases  at  the  palmar  surface :  the  t/iird  set  gives  inser- 
tion to  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus  ;  the  fibres  of  the 
extensor  are  also  continued  on  their  dorsal  aspect. 

The  JirMt  phalanx  of  the  thumb  gives  insertion  to  the  ex- 
tOMOr  prinii  intemodii,  to  the  flexor  brevts,  to  the  ndduc- 
ftdr  aod  abductor  pollicis :  the  second  phalanx  to  the  flexor 
loaigiia,  and  to  the  extensor  secundi  intemodii. 


0/  the  Skua. 

The  ftkuD  is  of  a  spheroidal  figure,  compressed  on  the 
adea ;  broader  behind  than  before,  and  supported  by  its 
base  oti  the  vertebral  cohinin.  It  is  divided  by  anatomists 
into  two  parts,  the  cranium  and  face,  the  former  being  com- 
posed of  eight  bones,  viz.  the  occipiial,  two  parietal,  the 
ftomial,  txco  temporal,  the  sp/icnoid,  and  the  ethmoid ,-  the 
ktter  is  made  up  of  fourteen  bones,  viz.  two  superior  mnj;- 
iOary,  two  malar,  two  ossa  nasi,  two  osxa  palali,  two  ossa 
ammiSf  two  inferior  turbinated  bones,  tlie  comer,  and  infe- 
rior maxiUa ;  the  fourteenth  is  tJie  frontal  bone,  which  is 
oonunon  to  the  cranium  and  face.  The  three  bones  of  the 
Mr  are  not  included  in  this  enumeration,  as  they  belong  ra- 
ther to  a  special  organ  than  to  the  ekcleton,  considered  a* 
the  frame-work  of  the  body. 

The  Occijtital  Bone^ 
74.    Situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the 
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skull ;  broad  behind,  narrowed  to  a  point  before,  of  a  trapes 
zoid  figure,  presenting  two  surfaces,  four  borders,  and  four 
angles.  External  surface. — Convex,  presenting  towards 
its  centre  a  rough  prominence,  the  occipital  protuberance^ 
the  part  between  which  and  the  superior  angle  is  smooth. 
E)ctending  obliquely  outwards  from  the  protuberance  is  a 
rough  line,  called  the  superior  occipital  ridge,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another  which  is  between  it  and  the  great  fo- 
ramen, called  the  inferior  occipital  ridge ;  both  are  pronai- 
nent,  and  give  attachment  to  muscles,  as  also  do  the  rough 
depressions  between  tlieni.  These  are  divided  by  a  vertical 
line  extending  fn>in  the  foramen  to  the  protuberance.  The 
occipital  foramen  (foramen  magnum)  of  an  oval  figure, 
gives  transmission  to  the  medulla  spinalis,  the  vertebral  ar- 
teries, and  sul}-occipital  nerves.  At  each  side,  but  nearer 
its  anterior  part,  are  situated  the  comlykst  two  smooth  ob- 
long eminences,  which  articulate  with  the  first  vertebra; 
behind  the  condyles  are  usvially  found  two  foramina,  which 
transmit  each  a  vein  and  small  artery,  and  before  them  are 
also  two  foramina,  through  which  pass  the  Ungual  nerves. 
External  to  each  condyle  is  a  rough  surface,  for  the  inser* 
tion  of  the  rectus  lateralis  muscle. 

The  internal  surface  is  marked  by  two  hnes,  which  inter- 
sect towards  the  central  point,  and  mark  off  four  fosss  for 
the  reception  of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain  and  lateral 
lobes  of  tlie  cerebelluni ;  the  superior  and  two  transverse 
lines  are  generally  grooved,  and  correspond  with  the  course 
of  the  longitudinal  and  lateral  sinuses.  The  anterior  bor- 
der of  the  foramen  magnum  b  slightly  excavated,  and  be- 
comes continuous  with  the  basilar  groove  on  which  rests  the 
medulla  oblongata;  within  its  margin  are  the  condyloid  fo- 
ramina, and  external  to  it  are  two  fossae,  marking  the  ter- 
minations of  the  lateral  sinuses.  The  thick  triangular  pro- 
cess which  projects  into  the  base  of  the  skull  from  the  fo- 
ramen, is  called  the  basilar  process ;  its  margins  ^re  rough 
and  contiguous  to  the  pars  petrosa ;  its  under  surface  pre- 


sents  slight  depressions  for  the  insertion  of  muscles,  auid 
the  upper  one  a  shallow  groove.  The  superior  borders  of 
the  bone  are  dentated,  and  converge  to  a  point ;  the  infe- 
rior are  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  prominent  piece  of  bone, 
the  Jvgai  eminence,  which  surmounts  an  excavation  con- 
tributing with  the  temporal  bone  to  form  the  jugular  fossa. 
The  occipital  articulates  with  six  bones,  viz.  with  the 
two  parietal  by  its  superior  borders — the  two  temporal  by 
the  inferior — with  the  sphenoid  by  its  basilar  process,  and 
with  the  atlas  by  the  condyles. 

Attachmenti  of  Muscles. — The  posterior  third  of  the  superior 
curved  line  gives  attachment  to  the  trapezius ;  its  anterior 
two  thirds  to  ilie  oecipito-frontah's  above,  and  to  the  aterno- 
mastoid  below :  the  inner  part  of  the  space  between  the 
ridges,  to  the  complexus :  the  external  part  to  the  splenius 
capitis :  the  space  between  the  lower  ridge  and  the  great  fo- 
ramen, to  the  recti  majores  and  rainores,  and  more  outwardly 
to  the  obliquus  superior :  the  base  of  the  jugal  cininencea  to 
the  recti  iaterales :  the  fossae  at  the  inferior  surface  of  the  ba- 
silar process,  to  the  recti  antici  majores  and  minores ;  and 
still  more  anteriorly  to  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pha- 
rynx. 

The  Parietal  Bones. 

75.  The  parietal  bones  form  the  roof  of  the  skull ;  they  are 
convex  externally,  concave  internally,  and  present  two  sur- 
[fcces  and  four  borders.    The  external  surface  rises  towards 
rib  middle,  where  it  presents  the  parietal  prominence,  be- 
low which  is  an  oblique  line,  bounding  a  flat  surface,  which 
[forms  a  part  of  the  temporal  fossa.     The  internal  surface  is 
[l&arked  by  brandling  lines  corresponding  with  the  course 
of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  by  depressions  for  the  con- 
I  solutions  of  the  brain,  and  along  the  superior  border  is  a 
•light  groove,  corresponding  with  the  longitudinal  sintis^ 
'The  superior  border  is  straight,  and  artictdated  with  its 
low  by  a  series  of  dentations  \  the  inferior,  concave,  and 
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levelled  off  at  its  margin,  is  overlapped  by  the  squamous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone :  the  anterior  unites  with  the 
frontal  bone,  and  the  posterior  with  the  occipital.  The  an- 
terior inferior  angle  dips  down  to  the  sphenoid,  and  is 
marked  internally  by  the  meningeal  artery:  the  posterior 
inferior  angle  articulates  with  the  mastoid  part  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  and  presents  internally  a  part  of  the  groove 
which  lodges  the  lateral  sinus. 

It  gives  attachment  to  the  temporal  muscle  by  that  part  of  its 
surface  which  lies  beneath  die  icmporal  ridge. 

The  Frontal  Bone. 

76.  Situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull,  and  superior 
part  of  the  face,  this  bone  is  divisible  into  two  parts  (frontal 
and  orbitar)  differing  in  size  and  position ;  of  these  one  is 
ttirned  upwards  and  forwards,  forms  three  fourths  of  its  ex- 
tent, the  other  inferior,  and  horiaontal  in  its  direction,  forms 
the  roof  of  the  orbits.  The  external  surface  of  the  frontal 
part  presents  on  each  side  a  slight  elevation,  named /rontai 
eminence :  beneath  this  an  arched  depression,  bounded  be- 
low by  the  superciliary  ridge,  which  surmounts  the  mar- 
gin of  the  orbit,  and  towards  the  inner  third  of  the  latter 
b  a  smaU  foramen,  or  sometimes  a  notch  covered  in  by  a 
ligament,  which  transmits  the  frontal  nerve  and  artery. 
Between  the  superciliary  arches  is  the  nasal  eminence,  or 
glabella,  which  is  prominent  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
frontal  sinuses,  and  bounded  inferiorly  by  a  rough  surface, 
articulating  with  the  nasal  bones,  and  the  ascending  pro- 
cesses of  the  superior  maxilla.  From  this  surface  projects 
the  nasal  spine,  to  articulate  in  front  with  the  nasal  bones, 
and  behind  with  the  perpendicular  lamella  of  the  ethmoid. 
The  internal  surface  of  the  bone  is  concave,  and  presents 
along  the  median  line  a  groove,  corresponding  with  the  lon- 
gitudinal sinus,  and  a  ridge  for  the  attachment  of  the  falx ; 
this  ridge  terminates  in  a  minute  foramen  called  foramen 
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ctiteum,  from  its  having  been  supposed  to  be  merely  a  cuU 
de-«aCy  but  it  is  in  reality  pervious,  and  lodges  a  small  spur- 
Qce  process  of  the  dura  mater,  and  transmits  a  vein,  which 
enters  the  sinus  from  the  nasal  fossae. 

The  inferior  surface  of  the  orbitar  processes  is  smooth 
and  concave,  the  superior  is  convex,  and  marked  by  depres- 
sions corresponding  with  the  cerebral  convolutions.  They 
are  separated  by  a  deep  excavation,  which  receives  within 
it  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  round  its 
margins  are  several  cells  which  complete  the  cavities  lodged 
vithin  the  lateral  parts  of  the  last-named  bone.  In  this 
margta  may  also  be  observed  two  foramina  (anterior  and 
pOBteriar  orltitar)  which  are  common  to  the  frontal  and  eth- 
bones,  as  their  contiguous  margins  contribute  to  their 
tioD.  The  anterior  one  transmits  the  nasal  twig  of 
the  ophthalmic  nerve,  and  the  anterior  ethmoidal  artery; 
the  other  the  posterior  ethmoidal  artery  and  vein.  The 
orbitar  plates  are  bounded  by  the  angular  processes,  of 
which  the  external  is  the  most  prominent.  Near  the  inner 
ODe  is  a  slight  depression  for  the  cartilaginous  pulley  of 
die  trochlearis  muscle ;  near  the  outer  a  depression  for  the 
lodgentent  of  the  lachrymal  gland— the  external  side  of  this 
proce&a  is  slightly  hollowed,  and  forms  part  of  the  temporal 
feoa. 
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The  frontal  articulates  with  twelve  bones,  superiorly  with  the  two 
parietal,  laterally  and  behind  with  the  splienoid,  inferiorly  with 
the  ethmoid ;  with  the  nasal  bono  by  the  nasal  process,  and 
with  ihe  ossa  unguis  ;  with  the  ascending  process  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  bones,  and  with  the  malar  bones.  The  mode  of 
articulalJon'dlflTers  in  different'parts  of  its  circumference.  Tims 
the  aaperior  border  is  found  to  overlap  and  rest  on  the  pari- 
etal bones,  whilst  towards  the  lateral  and  inferior  parts  the 
exterior  table  of  the  bone  is  beviJled  off,  and  is  covered  in  by 
the  parietal.  The  inferior  border,  straight  and  squamous, 
is  in  a  maoDer  inserted  between  the  margins  of  the  two  alee 
of  tbe  sphenoid  bone,  with  each  of  which  it  articulates.     It 
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gives  attachment  to  the  temporal  and  corrugator  supercilii 
muscles. 

The  Temporal  Bone. 

77.  Situated  at  the  lateral  and  inferior  part  of  the  skull. 
To  facilitate  its  tlescription  it  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  adopting  the  division  which  obtains  in  infancy,  before 
the  ossification  is  complete.  One  is  superior,  flat,  scaly, 
and  named  the  squamous  portion ;  another  posterior,  rough, 
and  thick,  the  mastoid;  the  third  internal  and  intermediate, 
the  petrous. 

The  squamous  portion  by  its  external  surface  forms  part 
of  the  temporal  fossa,  and  is  bounded  above  by  an  arched 
border,  below  by  a  horizontal  process,  called  zigoma. 
This  at  its  base  presents  two  roots,  one  anterior  transverse 
bounds  the  glenoid  fossa,  the  other,  continued  horizontally 
backwards,  also  bifurcates,  one  part  turning  inwards  to  the 
glenoid  fissure,  whilst  the  other  gradually  subsides,  yet 
marks  the  separation  between  the  squamous  and  mastoid 
portions  of  the  bone.  The  glenoid  fossa,  inclosed  by  these 
roots,  is  elongated  from  without  inwards,  and  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  fissure  (Jissura  Glasseri)  which  transmits 
the  chorda  tympani  nerve,  laxator  tympani  muscle,  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  processus  gracilis  of  the  malleus. 
The  part  before  the  fissure  is  smooth,  and  articulates  with 
the  lower  jaw,  the  remainder  lodges  a  process  of  the  paro- 
tid gland.  The  mastoid,  or  nipple-shaped  part,  hounded 
by  an  angular  border,  is  rough  externally,  and  overhangs 
a  groove  for  the  attachment  of  the  digastricus  muscle :  in- 
ternally it  is  hollowed  for  the  lateral  sinus,  and  pierced  by 
a  venous  foramen  opening  into  the  sinus. 

The  petrous  part,  forming  a  triangular  pyramid,  project- 
ing into  the  base  of  the  sktdl  forwards  and  inwards,  pre- 
sents a  base,  an  apex  (truncated),  three  surfaces,  and  three 
borders.  In  the  base  is  situated  the  meatus  auditorius  ex- 
ternus,  which  is  directed  forwards  and  inwards,  and  leads 
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into  the  tympanum.  The  apex,  rough  and  irregular,  is 
pierced  by  the  carotid  canal ;  this  commences  in  the  infe- 
rior surface  before  the  jugular  fossa,  ascends  at  first  perpen- 
dicularly, but  soon  turns  horizontally  forwards  and  inwards 
to  the  apex,  where  it  ends.  The  anterior  surface  towards 
the  apex  is  slightly  excavated,  where  it  corresponds  with  the 
Casserian  ganglion  of  the  fifbh  pair  of  nerves,  is  marked  by 
«  groove,  tbe  hiatus  Fallapii,  leading  to  the  aqueduct  of 
FaBopius,  and  an  eminence  indicating  the  situation  of  the  su- 
perior semicircular  canal.  The  aqueduct  is  an  osseous  canal 
lodged  in  tbe  interior  of  the  bone,  and  passing  in  an  arch- 
ed direction  outwards  and  backwards,  to  the  stylo-masto'id 
foramen ;  it  transmits  the  portio  dura,  and  receives,  through 
tbe  hiatus  FaTlopii,  the  vidian  nerve.  In  the  posterior  surface 
may  be  observed  the  meatus  auditorius  inierntts,  and  above 
it  a  very  minute  one,  the  aqusductus  vestibuli.  On  the  in- 
ferior surface,  which  is  exceedingly  irregular,  we  observe, 
proceeding  from  within  outwards,  a  rough  surface,  givmg 
ttUchment  to  the  levator  palati  and  tensor  tympani  mus- 
cles, the  carotid  foramen,  the  jugular  fossa,  the  vaginal  and 
uyloid  processes,  (the  latter  elongated,  tapering,  and  di- 
RCted  downwards  and  forwards,  the  former  thin  and  irre- 
gnlar,  and  placed  between  the  glenoid  fossa  and  the  carotid 
ED,)  lastly,  the  stylo-masto'id  foramen.  The  supe- 
border  is  grooved  for  the  petrosal  sinus ;  in  the  anto* 
in  is  situated  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tulje,  which 
leads  from  the  pharynx  to  the  tympanum,  and  a  canal 
which  gives  passage  to  the  tensor  tympani.  The  posterior 
Wrder  forms  part  of  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  which 
ii  divided  by  a  bony  process  into  two  parts,  the  anterior 
being  for  the  transmission  of  the  nervus  vagus,  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, and  the  spinal  accessory  nen'es  ;  the  posterior 
fiir  the  jugular  vein.  Before  this  bony  process  is  a  minute 
fimnent  leading  to  the  cochlea,  called  aquccduclus  cochleoe. 
Tbe  temporal  bone  articulates  with  the  parietal,  malar,  in- 
ferior maxillary,  spbenoid,  and  occipital  bones. 
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AUachments  of  Muacia,— To  the  zigoma  is  attached  the  mas- 
seter ;  to  the  temporal  fossa,  the  temporalis ;  to  the  mastoid 
process,  tlic  stcTno-ma:stoitl,  splenius  capitis,  and  trachelo- 
mastoideus ;  to  the  digastric  fossa,  the  digastricus ;  to  the 
styloid  process,  the  stylo-glossus,  stylo-hyouleus  and  stylo- 
pharyngeus ;  to  the  apex  of  llie  petrous  portion,  the  levator 
palati  and  tensor  tympani. 

TAe  Sphenoid  Bone. 

78.  The  sphenoid  bone  is  situated  towards  the  centre  of 
the  base  of  the  ?kvXi,  and  is  articulated  with  all  the  bones  of 
the  cranium,  and  several  of  those  of  the  face.  Its  form 
has  been  likened  to  that  of  a  bat,  and  the  resemblance  is 
very  close,  particularly  if  the  ethmoid  remains  attached,  as 
often  happens.  Like  other  irregular  bones,  it  may  be  di- 
vided into  a  body  and  processes,  or  wings. 

The  body  is  divided  into  six  surfaces.  The  superior, 
or  cranial,  presents,  first,  in  the  median  line,  a  pointed  pro- 
cess, which  articulates  with  the  ethmoid  bone  ;  two  expand- 
ed horizontal  processes,  called  the  wings  of  Iiigrassiasj 
their  form  is  triangular,  the  superior  surface  supports  part 
of  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes,  the  inferior  looks  towards  the 
sphenoidal  fissure ;  the  anterior  border  is  rough,  and  arti- 
culates with  the  orbitar  plate  of  the  sphenoid ;  the  poste- 
rior smooth,  and  corresponds  with  the  fissure  of  Silvias. 
Beneath  the  base  of  these  processes  are  situated  the  optic 
foramina ;  posteriorly  they  end  in  two  productions,  called 
the  anterior  clino'id  processes.  The  superior  surface  is  ex- 
cavated deeply  to  receive  the  pituitary  gland.  This  exca- 
vation is  called  cella  Turcica,  from  some  resemblance  to  a 
Turkish  saddle.  Before  the  pituitary  fossa  is  a  slightly 
depressed  portion  of  the  bone,  on  a  level  with  the  optic  fo- 
ramina, on  which  rests  the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves. 
The  inferior  surface  presents  a  prominent  spine,  called  ros- 
trum, and  at  each  side  two  slight  lamella?  (projecting  from 
the  base  of  the  pterygoid  processes),  which  articulate  with 
the  vomer.    At  the  anterior  surface  we  observe  the  open- 
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the  sphenoidal  sinuses  lodged  in  the  body  of  the 
bone. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  body  is  flat,  and  artictdated 
irith  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  from  its 
SDperior  margin  projects  forwards  and  upward  a  lamella  of 
bone  sometimes  slightly  bifurcated  at  its  extremity,  and 
called  the  posterior  clinoid  process. 

The  lateral  surfaces  are  continuous  with  the  alas,  or  wings. 
which  branch  out  from  it  on  each  side.  Each  of  these  pre- 
seDts  three  surfaces,  looking  in  different  directions :  one  an- 
terior, smooth,  quadrilateral,  forms  part  of  the  external  wall 
of  the  orbit ;  another,  superior,  elongated,  and  concave,  sup- 
ports the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain  ;  the  third,  external,  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts  by  a  ridge,  of  which  the  superior  one 
forms  part  of  the  temporal  fossa,  the  inferior,  of  the  zigoma- 
tie.  The  ala  terminates  posteriorly  by  a  pointed  prolonga- 
tioa,  which  is  curved  downwards,  called  the  spinous  pro- 
eesi.  Projecting  downwards  perpendicularly  from  the  line  of 
jnnction  between  the  body  and  the  alae  are  observed  the 
pterygoid  processes.  Each  of  these  consists  of  two  la- 
ladfe,  united  at  an  angle  anteriorly,  and  diverging  behind, 
■0  as  to  form  an  angular  groove.  The  internal  plate,  Ion* 
grr  and  narrower  than  the  external,  is  prolonged  into  a 
rii|^t  round  process,  named,  from  its  crooked  form,  the 
Immmtar  process,  round  which  plays  tlic  tendon  of  the  ten- 
sor palati  muscle.  The  external  lamella  looks  outwards 
■ad  somewhat  forwards,  bounds  the  pterygoid  fossa,  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  At 
the  root  of  the  internal  lamella  is  situated  a  slight  deprcs- 
rioQ  (Jossa  navicularisj,  which  gives  attachment  to  the 
tensor  palati ;  in  the  groove  between  tbe  two  plates  arises 
the  internal  ptei7goid  muscle,  and  into  the  triangular  in- 
larslice  left  at  their  inferior  divergence,  is  received  the  py- 
ramidal process  of  the  palate  bone. 

Each  lateral  half  of  the  bone  presents  a  fissure,  three 
fomnina,  and  a  canal.    The  fissure  (Jissura  sphendidaUs) 
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triangular  and  elongated,  is  placed  between  the  lesser  and 
greater  wings,  opens  into  the  orbit,  and  transmits  the  third, 
fourth,  ophthalmic  brunch  of  the  fiftti  and  the  sixth  pairs 
of  nerves;  and  also  the  ophthalmic  vein.  This  fissure  is 
separated  at  its  base  from  the  foramen  opticum  by  a  thin 
plate  of  bone  connecting  the  lesser  wing  with  the  body  of 
the  sphenoid  bone ;  to  this  is  attached  a  small  tendon, 
common  to  the  inferior,  internal,  and  external  recti  mus- 
cles of  the  eye.  Of  the  foramina,  one  anterior,  interna), 
round  (foramen  rotundum)  transmits  the  superior  maxil- 
lary branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  ;  the  other  more  ex- 
ternal, larger,  oval  (foramen  ovale)  gives  passage  to  the 
inferior  maxillary  branch ;  and  the  third,  (foramen  spino- 
sum)  the  smallest,  to  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  The 
root,  or  base,  of  each  pterygoid  process  is  pierced  by  a 
circular  foramen  (pteri/go'idettm)  extending  horizontally 
from  before  backwards,  slightly  expanded  before,  narrowed 
behind,  and  giving  passage  to  the  posterior  branch  from 
Meckel's  ganglion  {vidian,  pterygoid). 

The  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone  articulates  posteriorly  with  the 
basilar  proceaa  of  the  occipital,  anteriorly  with  the  ethmoid  ; 
with  the  orbitar  processes  of  tlie  frontal  by  the  lesser  and 
greater  al^c ;  with  the  anterior  inferior  angles  ofttie  parietal, 
and  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal,  by  the  great  alae, 
and  by  the  spinous  process  with  the  angle  between  the  pe- 
trous and  squamous  portions  of  that  bone :  with  the  vomer 
it  articulates  by  the  rostrum  ;  with  llie  malar  bone  by  means 
of  the  external  border  of  the  orbitar  plate,  and  with  the  pa- 
late bones  by  the  pterygoid  processes. 

Attachments  of  Muscles. — Round  the  optic  foramen  on  each  side 
are  attached  the  four  recti,  the  obliquus  superior,  and  levator 
palpebrae  muscles :  to  the  external  surface  of  the  great  ala, 
the  temporal  muscle :  to  the  external  pterj'goid  process  the 
external  pterygoid  muscle :  to  the  pterygoid  fossa  the  internal 
pterygoid:  to  the  inferior  half  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate, 
the  superior  constrictor  o(  the  pharynx  ;  and  to  the  fossa  na- 
victdaris.  the  levator  palatL 


THE    ETHMOID    BONK. 

The  Ethmoid  Bone. 
).  The  ethmoid  bone,  common  to  the  cranium,  orbir,  and 
nasal  fos8s,  is  of  a  cuboid  figure,  presents  six  surfaces,  and 
is  divided  into  two  equal  lateral  parts  by  a  perpendicular 
lamella,  the  superior  part  of  which  projects  into  the  skull 
in  the  form  of  a  cock's  comb  (crista  galli\  the  inferior 
descends  into  the  nares,  forming  part  of  their  septum. 
This  lamella  may  be  considered  as  the  fundamental  part  of 
the  bone  to  which  the  two  lateral  masses  are  applied. 

The  crista  galli,  smooth  and  triangular,  rests  by  its  base 
on  the  cribriform  lamella,  its  longest  side  looks  backwards, 
the  shortest  forwards :  the  latter  in  some  cases  is  prolonged 
into  two  small  bony  masses,  separated  by  a  fissiu'e,  which 
completes  the  foramen  coccum.  The  crista  gaili  is  as  it 
were  embraced  by  the  anterior  narrow  part  of  tlie  falx  ce- 
rebri, or  rather  is  inserted  between  the  layers  of  dura  ma- 
ter uniting  to  form  it. 

The  nasal  lamella  descends  towards  the  vomer,  with 
which  and  the  nasal  cartilage  it  articulates  inferiorly,  with 
the  septum  of  the  sphenoidal  sinuses  posteriorly,  and  with 
the  ossa  nasi,  and  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal  bone,  ante-^ 
riorly. 

At  each  side  of  the  crista  are  the  horizontal  plates  (cri- 
briform)  pierced  by  a  number  of  foramina,  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  divisions  of  the  olfactory  nerve ;  but  the  an- 
terior ones,  which  are  larger,  and  sometimes  fissures,  give 
passage  to  the  nasal  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Heneath 
the  cribriform  plate  are  placed  the  lateral  masses  of  the 
bone,  divided  into  a  number  of  cells  (elfi/Hoh/al),  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  each  mass  forming  part  of  the  orbit,  is  tiat 
and  smooth  (o*  planum),  articulates  anteriorly  with  the  os 
unguis,  posteriorly  with  the  sphenoid  and  anterior  process 
of  the  palate  bone,  superiorly  with  the  orbitar  process  of 
the  frontal  bone,  with  which  it  contributes  to  form  the  orbi- 
tar foramina  (anterior  and  posterior)  inferiorly  with  the 
maxillary  bone. 
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The  inlernal  surface  of  the  os  planum  forms  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  nasal  fossa,  and  gives  attachment  to  several  thin, 
delicate  bony  lamelEa;,  which  project  inwards,  and  form 
tlie  ethmoidal  cells.  The  spongy  bones  arch  inwards  and 
downwards,  their  convex  surface  being  directed  towards 
the  septum,  the  concave  outwards  and  downwards,  enclos- 
ing spaces  {meatus  narium),  of  which  there  are  thi'ee  alto- 
gether, two  formed  by  the  ethmoidal  spongy  bones,  the 
third  by  a  separate  bone.  The  first,  or  most  superior,  very 
small,  covers  in  the  superior  meatus.  The  second  is  larger 
every  way,  and  extends  from  before  downwards  and  back- 
wards; its  superior  border  projects  from  the  side  of  the 
ethmoidal  cells,  the  inferior  is  free  in  the  nares ;  the  poste- 
rior is  narrow  and  unattached,  the  anterior  is  prolonged 
forwards  to  a  level  with  the  anterior  border  of  the  crista 
gain,  and  articulates  with  the  cellular  border  of  the  frontal 
bone-  The  middle  meatus,  thus  enclosed,  is  curved  from 
before  backwards  and  downwards,  expanding  as  it  de- 
scends, and  hence  is  sometimes  called  infuudibulum. 

Along  the  superior  and  external  border  of  the  ethmoid 
bone  are  observed  several  small  cells,  which  are  covered  in 
by  similar  vacuities  in  the  adjacent  border  of  the  frontal 
bone ;  on  the  border  of  this  surface  are  also  observed  two 
smooth  grooves  completed  into  foramina  by  similar  grooves 
in  the  frontal  bone;  the  anterior  one  transmits  the  nasal 
twig  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  and  an  accompanying  artery, 
the  other  the  posterior  ethmoidal  artery  and  vein. 

The  inferior  aspect  of  the  bone  is  very  irregular  and 
cellular  like  the  rest ;  it  articulates  with  the  border  of  the 
maxillary  sinus,  and  with  the  inferior  spongy  bone. 

The  anterior  extremity  articulates  with  the  ob  unguis,  whi(^ 
completes  the  anterior  cells.  The  posterior  joins  with  the 
sphenoidal  cells.  The  ethmoid  articulates  with  tliirteen  bones ; 
with  the  frontal  by  the  cellular  margins  of  its  inter-orbitar 
fossa;  with  tlic  nasal  bones  ;  with  the  ossa unguis ;  the  supe- 


The  Superior  Maxillary  Bone. 

80.  This  bone  is  very  irregular;  it  presents  an  external  con- 
surface,  corresponding  with  the  anterior  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  face ;  another  internal,  flat,  bounding  the  nasal 
ftoB;  one  superior,  smooth,  and  inclined  inwardn,  form- 
B^  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  surmounted  internally  by  a 
triangular  process,  forming  the  side  of  the  nos^ }  lastly,  a 
•urface  which  projects  horizontally  inwards,  to  form  the  arch 
of  the  palate.  At  the  junction  of  the  external  and  inferior 
surfaces  is  a  thick,  dependent  margin,  for  the  lodgement  of 
the  teeth ;  to  this,  as  to  a  common  point  of  union,  ail  the 
other  parts  of  the  bone  may  be  referred. 

The  alveolar  border,  thick,  semicircular,  convex  exter- 
nally, concave  internally,  is  pierced  along  its  margin  by  a 
number  of  deep  pits,  {alveoli,)  into  which  tlie  teeth  are  in- 
serted. From  this  border  the  external  side  ascends  upwards 
to  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  presenting  some  depressions  and 
elevations ;  but  at  its  fore  part  it  is  interrupted  and  exca- 
vated into  a  hollow,  which,  with  a  similar  one  in  the  corres- 
ponding bone,  forms  the  anterior  nares.  This  excavation 
it  surmounted  by  the  ascending  or  nasal  process,  prolonged 
u  far  as  the  frontal  bone,  with  which  it  articulates.  The 
external  surface  of  this  process,  slightly  grooved,  gives  at- 
tachment to  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  levator  labii 
tuperioris  aleeque  nasi.  The  internal,  or  nasal  surface, 
iomewhat  concave,  presents  a  rough  line,  rxuining  from  be- 
fore, backwards,  which  articulates  with  the  inferior  spongy 
Iwne;  above  this  is  a  depression  corresponding  with  the 
Quddle  meatus,  and,  towards  the  summit,  a  rough  surface, 
which  closes  in  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells.    The  anterior 
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border  is  rough,  for  its  attachment  to  the  nasa!  bone.  The 
posterior  presents  a  groove,  which  is  completed  into  a  canal 
by  a  similar  one  in  the  os  unguis,  for  the  lachrymal  sac. 

The  part  of  tlve  external  surface,  immediately  above  the 
second  and  third  molar  teeth,  is  elevated  into  a  rough  emi- 
nence, {malar  tuberosifij)  for  its  articulation  with  the  malar 
bone.  Anterior  and  inferior  to  this  is  observed  a  fossa, 
(,/asJo  canina,)  which  gives  attachment  to  the  levator  an- 
guli  oris.  Between  this  fossa  and  the  margin  of  the  orbit 
is  the  infra-orbitar  foramen,  which  transmits  the  superior 
maxillary  nerve.  Behind  the  malar  tuberosity  the  surface 
is  slightly  excavated,  and  forms  part  of  the  zigomatic  fossa : 
towards  the  posterior  border  it  is  plain,  and  forms  one 
side  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure;  and,  at  its  junction 
with  the  orbitar  plate,  is  situated  the  openuig  of  the  infra- 
orbitar  canal.  This  surface  is  pierced  by  a  number  of  fo- 
ramina, which  transmit  the  dental  nerves;  it  terminates  by 
a  tuberosity,  which  projects  behind  the  last  molar  tooth. 
The  inner  surface  of  its  posterior  border  is  rough,  for  its 
attachment  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  bone,  and  pre- 
sents also  a  slight  groove,  contributing  to  the  formation  of 
the  posterior  palatine  canal,  which  transmits  the  descend- 
ing palatine  branches  from  Meckel's  ganglion. 

From  the  superior  border  of  tlie  external  surface  the  or- 
bitar plate  projects  inwards,  forming  the  floor  of  the  orbit ; 
its  surface  is  smooth,  being  merely  interrupted  by  the 
groove  which  leads  to  the  infra-orbitar  canal. 

The  horizontal  or  palate  plate  of  the  bone  projects  in- 
wards, forming  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  floor  of  the 
nares.  Its  nasal  surface  is  concave  from  side  to  side,  and 
smooth ;  externally  it  is  continuous  with  the  body  of  the 
bone ;  internally  presents  a  rough  surface,  which  is  articu- 
lated with  the  corresponding  bone,  and  surmounted  by  » 
ridge,  which  completes  the  septum  narium  by  articulating 
with  the  vomer  and  nasal  cartilage ;  beside  it  is  the  foramen, 
leading  into  the  anterior  palatine  canal.     The  inferior  sur- 
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face  is  rough,  and  the  body  of  the  bone  is  hollowed  into  a 
large  cavity,  anlrum  Highmorianum,  or  maxiliare. 

Articulations.  With  the  corresjmnding  bone ;  with  the  frontal, 
by  its  nasal  process ;  also  with  the  ethmoid  and  ossa  nasi ; 
with  the  palate  bone,  by  its  tuberosity;  with  the  malar,  by 
the  malar  protuberance ;  with  the  os  unguis,  the  vomer,  the 
inferior  spongy  bone,  and  nasal  cartilage. 
Attachments  of  .Muxclcs.  Proceeding  from  below  upwards  ;  to 
the  border  of  the  alveolar  arch,  the  buccinator ;  to  the  ca- 
nine fossa,  the  levator  anguli  oris,  and  the  compressor  nasi ; 
to  the  margin  of  the  orbit  part  of  the  levator  labii ;  to  the 
nasal  process,  the  orbicularis  pa][»c-brarum,  and  the  common 
elevator  of  the  lip  and  ala  of  the  nose;  and  just  within  thn 
,  orbit,  the  inferior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye, 

^^B  T^e  Malar  Bone. 

|H8I.  The  malar  bone,  common  to  the  face  and  orbit,  forms 
'the  most  prominent  point  of  the  side  of  the  former,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  outer  border  of  the  latler.     Its  form  is 
qtudnmgular.     The  facial  or  anterior  surface,  pierced  by 
«ome  foramina  for  sraaH  vessels,  is  convex,  and  gives  at- 
tachment to  the  zigomaticus  muscle.    The  posterior  bounds 
the  zigomatic  fossa,  and  is  rough  for  its  articulation  with 
the  maxillary  bone.     The  superior  surface,  lunated,  pro- 
jects into  the  orbit,  and  articulatci  willi  the  frontal,  .sphe- 
noid and  superior  maxillary  bones.     The  superior  border 
forms  the  outer  margin  of  the  orbit;  the  inferior  is  on  a 
line  with  the  zigomatic  arch,  which  it  contributes  to  form; 
the  anterior  articulates  with  the  maxillary  bone;  the  pos- 
terior, curved,  gives  attachment  to  the  temporal  aponeu- 
rosis. 

U  etrticulates  with  the  frontal,  maxillary,  temporal,  and 
sphenoid  bones. 

Atiaehmentt  of  Muscles.  To  the  zigomatici,  by  its  anterior  sur- 
face ;  to  the  masseter,  by  its  inferior  border  ;  by  its  anterior 
Mgle,  to  part  of  the  levator  labii  siipcrioris. 
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The  Nasal  Bone*. 

82.  The  nasal  boneSy  situated  beneath  the  frontal  hone, 
and  between  the  ascending  processes  of  the  maxillary,  are 
small,  and  irregularly  quadrilateral,  and  form  what  is  called 
the  bridge  of  the  nose: — theo»<«M'orjttr/flceof  each,  concave 
froui  above  downwards,  convex  from  side  to  side,  presents 
a  minute  vascular  foramen ;  the  posterior,  or  nasal,  is  marked 
by  the  passage  of  a  branch  of  the  nasal  nerve  j  the  superior 
border  arliculates  with  the  frontal  bone ;  the  inferior  with 
the  nasal  cartilage ;  the  external  with  the  ascending  process 
of  the  maxillary  bone  ;  the  internal  with  its  fellow  of  the  op- 
posite side,  and  is  supported  by  the  nasal  spine  of  the  fron- 
tal, and  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid. 

They  give  attachment  to  the  pyramidalis  and  compressor 
nasi. 

TJie  Os  Unguis, 

83.  Placed  at  the  inner  and  anterior  part  of  the  orbit,  it 
presents  two  surfaces  and  four  borders ;  its  external  surface* 
plane  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  is  hollowed  anteriorly, 
by  a  groove  which  lodges  part  of  the  lachrymal  sac ;  hence 
this  bone  is  sometimes  called  the  lachrymal  bone.  Part  of 
the  internal  surface,  which  is  rough,  corresponds  with  the 
anterior  ethmoidal  cells,  the  rest  with  the  middle  meatus 
narium.  The  superior  border  is  articulated  w  ith  the  orbitar 
process  of  the  frontal  bone  ;  the  inferior  with  the  superior 
maxillary  bone;  and  where  it  dips  down,  to  form  the  la- 
chrymal groove,  it  joins  the  inferior  spongy  bone;  anteri- 
orly, it  rests  on  the  nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maxil- 
lary bone,  and  posteriorly  on  the  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid. 

The  Palate  Bone, 

84'.  The  palate  bone,  wedged  in  between  the  superior 
maxillary  and  sphenoid  bones,  is  common  to  the  cavity  of 
the  moulh,  nares,  and  orbit. 


THE  PALATE   BONE. 

Its  form  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  letter  L,  one 
part  being  horizontal,  the  other  vertical.  The  former,  qua- 
drilftteral,  articulates  anteriorly  with  the  palate  plate  of  tlie 
mtiXJSlary  bone ;  internally,  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
ride ;  posteriorly  it  is  concave,  presents  at  the  inner  angle  a 
pointed  process,  (the  palate  spine) ;  externally  it  unites  at 
right  angles  with  the  vertical  portion  of  the  bone.  The  in- 
ferior surface,  forming  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  is  un- 
equal, and  marked  by  a  transverse  ridge,  ami  presents 
SD  oval  foramen,  being  the  inferior  termination  of  the  pos- 
terior palatine  canal,  which  transmits  the  descending  pala- 
tiM  nerves  and  accompanying  vessels. 

At  the  junction  of  the  horizontal  ami  vertical  portions,  is 
ritDBted  »  thick,  rough  tubercle,  (Juberositi/,  pyramidal 
proeesg,)  projecting  downwards  and  backwards.  This  is 
marked  by  three  vertical  grooves ;  the  two  lateral  ones  are 
{oagb,  and  receive  the  inferior  borders  of  the  pterygoid 
processes,  the  middle  one  smooth,,  corresponds  with  and 
completes  the  groove  between  the  pterygoid  plates. 

The  vertical  portion  presents  two  surfaces;  one  internal, 
[aasal),  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  transverse  ridge, 
vbich  articulates  with  the  inferior  spongy  bone  ;  that  below 
the  ridge  forms  part  of  the  inferior  meatus,  that  above  of 
die  middle.  The  external,  rough  and  unequal,  is  divided 
bjr  a  vertical  groove,  which  is  completed  into  a  canal, 
(posterior-palatine  canal)  by  the  maxillary  bone.  Tiie  pos- 
terior part  of  this  surface  articulates  with  the  inner  surface 
of  the  maxillary  bone  ;  the  anterior,  thin  and  scaly,  with  the 
side  of  the  antrum  ;  superiorly  the  vertical  portion  is  bifid, 
ind  branches  into  two  processes. 

Of  these,  the  anterior  and  external  one  presents,  at  its 
termination,  five  surfaces ;  of  which  the  superior,  smooth  and 
triangular,  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  urbit ;  the  an  te- 
nor rests  against  the  maxillary  bone;  the  posterior  is  ra- 
ther a  rough  border,  which  overhangs  the  spheno-palatine 
£ocaiiieiii  the  internal  one,  rough  and  cellular,  completes 
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the  ethmoidal  cells,  and  the  external  bounds  the  zigoma- 
tic  fossa.  The  posterior  terminal  process  presents  three 
faces;  the  superior,  concave,  looks  towards  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  ;  the  external  is  grooved,  and  by  being  applied  to 
the  pterygoid  process,  forms  the  pterygo- palatine  oanal; 
the  internal  one  corresponds  with  the  nasal  fossae.  At  the 
point  df  divergence  of  these  two  processes  may  be  observ> 
ed  a  small  excavation,  with  a  smooth  border,  which,  when 
the  bone  is  in  situ,  forms  with  the  sphenoid,  the  spheno- 
palatine-foramen ;  it  is  sometimes  completed  by  a  small  la- 
mella of  the  palate  bone  itself. 

Articulations: — with  the  corresponding  palate*bone;  with 
the  maxillary,  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  vomer,  and  inferior  spongy 
bone. 

Mtucular  Attachments.  By  its  spine,  to  the  azygos  uvuke ;  by 
the  central  groove  on  its  tuberosity,  to  a  small  part  of  the 
internal  pterygoid ;  and,  by  the  transverse  ridge  on  the  palate 
plate,  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the  circumflexus  palati. 

The  Vomer. 

85.  The  vomer,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  plough- 
share, is  flat,  irregularly  quadrilateral,  and  placed  verti- 
cally between  the  nasal  fossae,  presenting  two  surfaces  and 
four  borders.  The  lateral  surfaces  form  part  of  the  inner 
wall  of  the  nasal  fossae;  the  superior  border,  thick  and  deeply 
grooved,  receives  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  bone ;  die 
margins  of  the  groove  expand,  and  are  articulated  with  two 
small  lamellae  at  the  roots  of  the  pterygoid  processes.  The 
anterior  border,  also  grooved,  presents  two  portions,  into 
one  of  which  is  implanted  the  descending  plate  of  the  eth- 
moid, and  into  the  other  the  nasal  cartilage.  The  potte- 
rior  border,  dividing  the  posterior  nares,  is  thin  and  un- 
attached; the  inferior  is  received  into  the  fissure  formed  by 
the  palate  plates  of  the  siaperior  maxillary  and  palate  bones. 
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The  Inferior  Spongy  Bone, 

86.  The  inferior  spongy  bone,  or  turbinated  bone,  so  called 
)m  some  resemblance  to  the  lateral  half  of  an  elongated 

bivalve  shell,  extends  from  before  backwards,  along  the  side 
of  the  nasal  fossae:  slightly  convoluted,  it  presents  an  inter- 
nal convex  surface,  projecting  into  the  nasal  fossae;  an  ex- 
ternal concave,  which  arches  over  the  inferior  meatus ;  the 
fiuperior  border  articulates  with  the  ascending  process  of 
the  maxillary  bone  before,  and  witli  the  palate  bone  behind; 
in  the  centre  with  the  os  unguis ;  and,  by  a  hooked  process, 
with  the  side  of  the  antrum ;  the  inferior  border  is  free, 
sBghtly  twisted,  and  dependent. 

The  Inferior  Maxillary  Bone, 

87.  The  inferior  maxilla,  convex  in  its  general  outline,  and 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  horse-shoe,  is  situated  at  the  infe- 
rior part  of  the  face,  and  is  usually  considered  as  divisible 
into  a  middle  larger  portion — its  body,  and  two  branches, 
or  rami.  The  body  is  placed  horizontally  ;  its  external  sur- 
face is  convex,  and  marked  at  the  middle  by  a  vertical  line 
bdicating  the  original  division  of  the  hone  into  two  lateral 
parts,  and  thence  named  its  symphysis.  On  each  side  of 
the  symphysis,  and  just  below  the  incisor  teeth,  is  a  super- 

■ificial  depression  (the  incisor  fossa),  and,  more  externally,  a 
bramen,  which  transmits  the  terminal  branches  of  the  den- 
.  nerve  and  artery.  A  linear  eminence  may  be  observed 
extend  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  from  the  sym- 
^Ipbysis  to  the  anterior  boidtr  of  the  ramus;  it  is  named  the 
\tttemal  obU(/ue  line,  and  is  intended  to  give  attachment  to 
Boscles.  The  internal  surface  of  the  body  is  concave,  and 
marked  at  its  centre  by  a  depression  corresponding  with  the 
(ymphysis ;  at  each  aide  uf  whicli  are  two  jirominent  tuber- 
cles placed  one  above  the  other,  and  affording  attaclunent 
to  muscles.  Beneath  them  are  two  slight  depressions  for 
the  digastric  muscles ;  and  from  the  lower  mmgin  may  be 
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observed  an  oblique  ami  prominent  line  (the  mylo-hyo'ideaH 
ridge)  leading  upwards  and  outwards  to  ilie  ramus ;  above 
the  line  is  a  smooth  depression  for  the  sublingual  gland, 
and  beneath  it,  but  situated  more  exlernally,  is  another  for 
the  submaxillary  gland.  The  superior  border  is  horizontal, 
and  marked  by  notches,  corresponding  with  the  alveoU,  or 
sockets  of  the  teeth.  The  inferior  border,  thicker  at  its  an- 
terior than  at  its  posterior  part,  is  slightly  everted,  so  as  to 
project  somewhat  fbi'wards.  The  external  surface  of  each 
ramus  is  flat,  and  marked  by  slight  inequalities ;  the  inter- 
nal surface  presents  at  its  middle  a  foramen  (the  inferior 
dental)  leading  into  a  canal  contained  within  the  bone,  and 
lodging  the  dental  nerve  and  vessels.  Beneath  the  foramen 
a  slight  groove  marks  the  passage  of  some  vessels  and  a 
nerve,  the  rest  of  the  surface  being  rough,  for  the  insertion 
of  the  pterygoideus  internus.  The  anterior  border  is  nearly 
vertical  in  its  direction,  and  terminates  in  a  pointed  extre- 
mity, named  the  coronoid  process;  it  is  grooved  at  its 
commencement,  for  the  attachment  of  the  buccinator  mus- 
cle. The  posterior  border  is  also  almost  vertical  in  adults, 
but  in  children  and  edentulous  subjects  it  departs  consider- 
ably from  this  direction,  and  approaches  that  of  the  base  of 
the  bone.  This  border  is  surmounted  by  the  articular  head 
of  the  bone  (the  cowrfyfe),  which  is  convex  and  oblong,  its 
greatest  diameter  being  from  without  inwards ;  the  direc- 
tion of  its  axis  is  oblique,  so  that  if  prolonged,  it  would 
meet  that  of  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  at  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  foramen  magnum.  The  interval  between  the 
condyle  and  coronoid  process  deeply  excavated,  is  called 
the  sigmoid  notch,  and  if  viewed  wLen  the  bones  are  ni 
situ^  it  will  be  found  to  form  a  complete  circle  with  the  arch 
of  the  zigoma. 

Attachments  of  Muscles.     To  the  incisor  fossa,  the  levator  incnti ; 
to  the  externa]  oblique  line,  tlie  depressor  labii  inferioris,  de- 
pressor anguli  oris,  and  a  small  part  of  tlic  pbtisnna  myoides. 
To  the  upper  tubercles  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  symphy- 
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tts,  the  genio^hjo-gloui ;  to  the  inferior  ones,  the  genio-hy- 
oiiflei ;  to  the  depression  beneath  these,  the  digastricus ;  to 
the  internal  oblique  line,  the  niylo-hyoidctia,  and  a  small 
part  of  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  posteriorly. 
To  the  external  surface  of  the  ramus,  the  masseter ;  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  inner  surface,  the  pterygoideus  intemus ; 
to  the  neck  of  the  condyle,  the  pterygoideus  extemua. 

T/ie  Os  Hyo'ides. 

So  called  from  some  resemblance  to  the  Greek  let- 
ti;  it  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  may 
be  felt  between  the  chin  and  thyroid  cartilage.  It  consists 
of  a  body,  two  cornua  and  two  corniciila.  The  anterior 
surface  of  the  body  is  convex,  and  marked  at  the  middle 
by  a  rertical  hne,  on  each  side  of  which  are  depressions  for 
the  attachment  of  muscles ;  its  posterior  surface  is  concave, 
and  corresponds  with  the  epiglottis.  The  cornua  project 
backwards  and  end  in  a  rounded  point.  The  comicida, 
ihort,  and  irregularly  conical,  are  placed  at  the  junction  of 
d)e  body  with  the  cornua,  and  give  attachment  to  the  stylo- 
hjoidean  ligament ;  they  continue  for  a  long  time  moveable, 
IS  the  cartilage  which  connects  them  remains  unossified  to 
an  advanced  period  of  Ufe. 

Attachments  of  Miuclet  and  Ligaments.  The  slylo-hyoidean 
ligaments,  to  the  comicula ;  the  thyro-hoidean,  to  the  cornua; 
the  th}TO-boidean  membrane,  to  its  lower  border.  The  ante- 
rior surface  gives  attachment  to  the  stylo-hyoid,  stemo-hyoid, 
and  digastric  muscles ;  the  superior  border,  to  the  genio  glossi, 
genio-hyoid,  and  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx;  its  lower 
border,  to  the  omo-hyo'id  and  thyro-hyoid  muscles. 

The  Teeth. 

89.  In  the  adult  sixteen  teeth  are  implanted  into  each  jaw, 
each  of  which  is  divisible  into  three  parts,  viz.  a  root,  which 
ii  concealed  in  the  alveolus ;  a  crown,  or  head,  projecting 
externally ;  and  an  intermediate  part,  or  tieckf  which  con- 
nects them.    The  root  and  centre  of  each  are  composed 
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of  osseous  matter  as  dense  and  hard  as  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  and  the  crown  is  encased  by  a  layer 
of  white,  excessively  hard  substance,  called  enamel.  This,  to- 
wards the  superior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  crown,  is  thick,  but 
gradually  becomes  thin  at  the  neck,  and  disappears  at  the 
commencement  of  the  root.  Within  the  body  of  each  tooth 
is  a  cavity,  which  decreases  in  size  as  we  advance  in  years  j 
it  is  lined  by  a  membrane,  on  which  the  nutritious  vessels 
ramify,  after  having  entered  through  minute  foramina  in 
the  apices  of  the  roots. 

Tbis  vascular  membrane  constitutes  the  pulp  of  the  tooth, 
and  is  abundantly  supplied  with  vessels,  and  nerves  derived 
from  the  dental  branch  of  the  fiflh  pair,  which  in  its  course 
through  the  dental  canal,  sends  filaments  up  to  each  tooth. 
In  early  infancy  the  margin  of  each  jaw  forms  a  continuous 
ridge,  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth ;  but 
when  examined  internally,  it  is  found  to  contain  a  certain 
number  of  membranous  follicles,  separated  by  thin  parti- 
tions. Each  of  these  is  composed  of  two  membranes;  the 
internal  one,  thin  and  firm,  forms  a  shut  sac,  and  receives 
the  ramifications  of  the  dental  vessels:  the  external  one, 
thick  and  spongy,  appears  to  be  continuous  with  the  peri- 
osteum of  the  jaw  at  the  border  of  the  socket,  into  which  it 
descends,  lining  it  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  vessels  en- 
ter ;  on  these  it  is  reflected,  and  ascends  to  the  internal 
sacculus,  the  exterior  of  which  it  invests  as  far  as  the  en- 
trance of  the  vessels ;  there  it  is  again  reflected  to  the  al- 
veolus, which  it  lines.  Sucli  is  the  general  conformation  of 
the  sacculi  up  to  the  fourth  month  of  foetal  Ufe;  at  which 
period  the  process  of  ossification  begins,  and  proceeds  as 
follows.  At  the  bottom  of  the  sacculus  (adopting  that  term 
as  a  means  of  distinguishing  the  internal  membrane,  or 
shut  sac,  from  the  externa!  one  which  is  reflected  over  it) 
a  soft,  vascular  mass  arises,  supplied  with  vessels  and 
nenes,  derived  from  those  ramified  on  the  sacculus.  This 
mass  gradually  increases,  and  assumes  the  form  of  the  tooth 
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and  constitutes  as  it  were  the  model  on  which  it  is  to  be 
BOtiJded.  The  osseous  matter  begins  to  be  deposited  first 
oniU  free  surface,  in  a  thin  lamella,  corresponding  with  the 
crown  of  the  tooth ;  or  rather  in  dots  or  scales  correspond- 
ing with  each  of  the  inequalities  on  its  upper  siirfacc,  and 
gradually  uniting  to  form  a  lamella.  When  the  breadth  is 
completed,  the  growth  in  length  begins,  and  extends  from 
the  crown  to  the  roots  by  successive  depositions  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  pulp ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  clothe  itself  in 
OHeous  matter,  the  roots  being  the  parts  last  formed,  the 
crown  first.  The  bony  lamella  is  at  first  remarkably  thin, 
and  the  contained  cavity  of  considerable  size ;  but  as  the 
fenner  increases  in  thickness  by  successive  depositions  on 
its  inner  surface,  the  latter  and  its  inclosed  pidp,  become 
proportionally  diminished,  until  the  roots  and  body  of  the 
tooth  have  acquired  their  proper  degree  of  thickness. 

The  enamel  also  is  first  deposited  on  (he  free  surface  of 
the  tooth,  being  secreted  by  the  external  membrane,  which 
breflected  over  thesacculus  in  the  first  instance,  and  after- 
wards over  the  crown  of  the  tooth  when  ossification  has 
bten  established.  It  is  at  first  soft,  semi-fiuid,  and  easily  se- 
parable from  the  bone,  as  in  after-life  it  may  be  separated  by 
the  application  of  heat.    When  the  ossification  bus  reached 
tlw  root,  the  tooth  can  no  longer  be  confined  M'ithin  the  al- 
veolus; it  forces  its  way  through  the  portion  of  the  reflected 
nenbrane  corresponding  with  its  crown ;  then  through  a 
dense  substance  placed  along  the  alveolar  border  of  the  jaw, 
ad  which  is  seen  to  elevate  the  mucous  membrane  in  the 
fom  of  a  ridge;  finally  it  pierces  the  latter,  and  makes  its 
appearance  within  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.    Thus  the  prin- 
ciple of  eccentric  development  obtains  tliroughout  the  en- 
tire process  of  the  growth  of  the  teeth,  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter being  first  deposited  at  the  points  most  remote  from  the 
ceotre :  still  it  is  not  strictly  analogous  with  nhai  builders 
term  over-hand  work,  for  it  not  only  proceeds  from  without 
to  within,  but  beguis  at  the  top,  and  thence  descends  to  the 
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bottom.  This  principle  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by 
those  who  enter  on  a  consideration  of  the  theories  of  life 
and  organization. 

90.  The  teeth  are  divided  into  four  classes,  viz.  the  rnci- 
soreSf  cusj}idaii,  or  canini,  bicuspidati,  or  small  molares, 
and  the  large  molares. 

The  incisors,  four  in  number  in  each  jaw,  are  situated  at 
the  fore  part  of  the  mouth  ;  their  summit  is  wedge-shaped, 
being  thin  and  sharp  at  the  free  border,  slightly  compressed 
at  the  sides,  somewhat  convex  in  front,  and  flat  or  concave 
behind.  Those  in  the  upper  jaw  arc  larger  than  those  of 
the  lower;  the  roots  of  all  are  single,  elongated,  and  conical. 

The  canine  teeth,  placed  at  each  side  of  the  incisors,  are 
two  in  number  in  each  jaw.  Their  crown,  convex  ante- 
riorly, concave  behind,  tapers  towards  its  summit,  where  it 
ends  in  a  blunted  point;  at  its  base  are  two  transverse 
lines.  Their  roots,  single,  conical,  and  compressed  at  the 
sides,  are  longer  than  those  of  any  other  teeth. 

The  bicuspidati,  four  in  number  in  each  jaw,  are  so 
named  from  having  two  roots.  They  are  intermediate  in 
size,  as  well  as  in  situation,  between  the  canine  and  molar 
teeth.  Their  crown,  compressed  laterally  where  it  is  in 
apposition  with  the  other  teeth,  is  rounded  on  the  external 
and  internal  sides.  Their  cutting  extremities  present  two 
tubercles,  one  internal,  the  other  external,  the  latter  being 
the  larger.  The  section  of  the  neck  is  oval ;  the  root  is 
often  single  as  far  as  its  point,  where  it  is  slightly  bifid. 

The  molar  teeth,  compressed  on  the  sides  as  well  as  from 
before  backwards,  assume  a  cuboid  form  at  the  crown; 
Uieir  upper  surface,  intended  for  trituration,  is  surmounted 
by  four  small  tubercles,  two  on  the  inner,  two  on  the  outer 
border ;  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  crucial 
depression.  The  last  of  this  set  are  the  smallest,  and  as 
they  appear  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  they  are  usu- 
ally named  dentes  sapientiee.  The  roots  are  divided  into 
three,  four,  and  sometimes  only  two  diverging  processes. 
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Remarks  on  the  General  Conformation  of  the  Skull, 

The  bones  of  the  skull,  and  chose  of  the  face,  are  joiDed  together 
by  setms  or  sutures.  The  cranial  sutures  are  five  in  number,  of 
which  three  are  termed  true,  as  the  margins  of  tlie  booes  are,  io  a 
manner,  dove^tailed  ooe  into  another ;  and  two  are  called  false, 
or  tqmamoHs,  as  they  merely  overlap  one  another,  like  the  scales  of 
firim.  Tlie  true  sutures  are  1,  the  coronal,  which  connects  the 
Crooul  and  parietal  bones;  it  extends  obliquely  over  the  arch  of 
the  akullt  and  is  so  named  from  being  situated  where  tlic  ancients 
wore  their  corona,  or  garlands.  2.  The  lambdoidal,  which  is  si- 
tuated between  the  occipital,  parietal,  and  femporal  bones,  its 
fimn  resembling,  somewhat,  that  of  the  Greek  letter  A,  whence 
its  name.  3.  The  $agiitul  extends  directly  backwards,  from  the 
middle  of  the  coronal  to  that  of  the  lambdoidal  suture,  and  con- 
nects t]ie  two  parietal  bones;  in  children,  and  occasionally  in  adults, 
more  particularly  in  females,  it  is  prolonged  through  the  frontal 
hone,  even  to  the  root  of  the  nose.  The  serrated  appearance  of 
die  sutures  ia  perceptible  only  on  the  external  surface  of  the  bones, 
their  intertuJ  surface,  or  table  of  each,  as  it  is  called,  being 
DWrdy  in  apposition  with  the  contiguous  bone. 

The  atfuamous  sutures  are  arched,  and  mark  the  junction  of  tlie 
lower  borders  of  the  parietal  boru;s  with  the  sqtminaus  parts  of  the 
lOBlporal.  The  hne  of  direction  of  the  sutures  is  not  unfrequently 
mtermpted  by  additional  bones,  inserted  between  those  hitherto 
eaamerated.  These,  from  being  sometimes  of  a  triangular  form, 
arc  called  (wui  tri^uelin,  and  also  ossa  Wormiana,  from  Wormius,  an 
■MUrminl.  who  gave  a  detailed  description  of  them. 

T1>e  cranial  bones  are  joined  to  those  of  the  face  by  five  sutures, 
akkh  are  common  to  both  sets  of  bones.  The  transvcrte  suture, 
nfcwTf  ibli  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  extends  across  the  orbits,  and 
CMUects  the  frontal  with  the  nasal,  superior  maxillary,  ossa  un- 
gina,  the  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  and  malar  bones.  The  tigomaik 
ntures,  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards,  join  the 
ligonatic  processes  of  the  temporal  with  tlie  malar  bones.  The 
ttkmoid  suture  surrounds  the  bone  of  the  same  name ;  so  does  the 
i^nmoidt  which  must  be  complex  and  irregular,  in  consequence  of 
die  many  relations  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  The  lines  of  connexion 
bttwecp  the  nasal  and  maxillary  bones,  though  sufficiently  marked, 
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have  not  received  particular  names ;  but  those  observable  between 
the  horizontal  lamellfB  of  the  latter,  and  those  of  the  palate  bones, 
may  be  termed  the  palato-maxiUary  sutures. 

After  having  describeJ,  in  detail,  the  separate  bones  of  the  head 
and  face,  it  becomes  necessary  to  review  ihcm  collectively.  Tlie 
description  of  these  bones  forms  the  most  difficult  part  of  human, 
as  well  as  of  comparative  osteology,  as  tliey  arc  the  most  complex 
in  the  whole  skeleton ;  but  a  correct  knowledge  of  them  is  indis- 
pensable, in  consequence  of  the  many  important  parts  which  they 
serve  to  sustain  and  inclose ;  viz.  the  cerebral  mass,  with  its  nerves 
and  vessels  ;  the  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste ;  part 
of  those  of  mastication  and  deglutition,  as  well  as  of  voice.  To 
facilitate  the  description  of  the  numerous  eminences,  depressions, 
cavities,  and  foramina  of  the  skull,  anatomists,  examine,  suc- 
cessively, its  external  and  internal  surface ;  the  former  may  be 
considered  as  divisible  into  five  regions,  three  being  somewhat  of 
an  oval  figure,  and  situated,  one  superiorly,  another  at  the  base, 
the  third  iii  front,  including  the  face  ;  the  others  comprise  the  late- 
ral parts,  and  are  somewhat  flat  and  triangular.  'J"he  superior 
re^n  extends  from  the  frontal  eminences  to  the  occipital  protube- 
rance, and,  transversely,  from  one  temporal  ridge  to  the  other ; 
it  thus  includes  the  upper  tliird  of  the  frontal,  almost  alt  the  pa- 
rietal, and  the  superior  third  of  the  occipital  hone,  which  together 
form  the  vaulted  arch  of  tlie  skull.  It  is  divided  into  two  sym- 
metrica! parts,  by  the  sagittal  suture;  it  presents  no  aperture  or 
other  inequality  deserving  of  notice,  is  covered  by  the  common  in- 
tegument and  occipito- frontalis  muscle,  on  which  ramify  branches 
of  the  temporal,  occipital,  and  auricular  arteries,  as  well  as  frla- 
ments  of  nerves  from  the  frontal  branches  (if  the  fifth  and  portio 
dura,  and  also  from  the  occipital  nerve.  The  inferior  region,  also 
oval  in  its  outline,  is  the  most  complex  of  all,  as  it  includes  the 
entire  base  of  the  skull,  extending  from  the  symphysis  of  the 
chin  to  the  occipital  protuberance  ;  and  transversely,  from  the  mas- 
toid process  and  base  of  the  lower  jaw  at  one  side,  to  the  corres- 
ponding points  on  tlie  other.  It  may  be  considered  as  divisible 
into  three  parts.  Of  these  one  corresponds  with  the  extent  of  the 
arch  of  the  palate ;  is  divided  into  two  parts,  by  a  line  extending 
from  before  backwards,  and  marking  the  junction  of  the  palate 
processes  of  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones ;  this  is  intersected  by 
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toother,  running  transversely  between  each  palate  bone  and  the 
oorresponding  maxillary  bone.  Anteriorly,  and  in  the  middle  line, 
iia  forarnen  (the  anlrrior  palatine,)  which,  in  the  floor  of  the  nares, 
■  double,  but  becomes  single  inferiorly,  and  transmits  tlie  naso- 
aduine  nerve  and  artery ;  on  each  side,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
alvflolar  border  is  another  foramen  {posterior  palatine,)  for  the 
posterior  palatine  nerves  and  artery.  The  anterior  boundary  of 
dbk  region,  being  formed  by  the  alveolar  borders  of  both  jaws,  and 
Ae  body  of  the  lower  one,  presents  those  several  eminences,  de- 
preations,  and  foramina,  already  enumerated  in  the  descriptions 
of  tiie  bones.  The  middle,  or  guttural  region,  extends  from  the  pte- 
fjgoid  processes  as  far  as  the  mastoid  processes,  thus  including  the 
poKterior  aperture  of  the  nares,  and  the  central  part  of  the  base  of 
the  skulL  In  the  centre  is  situated  the  basilar  process  of  the  oc- 
cipital bone,  marked  by  slight  inequalities,  for  the  attachment  of 
and  towards  its  posterior  extremity,  the  anterior  cundy- 
fisramiaa,  which  transmit  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves.  On  each 
is  tlie  pars  pctrosa  of  the  temporal  bone,  in  which  may  be  ob- 
tbe  Btylotd  and  vaginal  processes ;  more  posteriorly,  the 
fban,  which  is  completed  into  a  foramen,  (j'hramen  lace- 
nm  pot/eriut)  by  the  border  of  the  occipital  bone.  'I'his  is  divided 
muo  two  parts  by  a  spicula  of  bone,  or  a  fibrous  band,  the  internal 
|ad  anterior  one  serving  to  transmit  the  giosso-pharyngeal,  par 
pi^iasi,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves,  the  other  the  jugular  vein, 
Ihtweeu  tlie  apex  of  the  pars  ])etro3a,  and  the  side  of  the  basilar 
and  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  is  the  foramen  In- 
anterius,  wliich  it>  nearly  closed  by  cartilage,  and  transmits 
the  vidian  nerve,  after  it  has  passed  backwards  tlirough  the  ptery- 
foid  fbrameo,  in  the  base  of  the  process  of  thi-  same  name.  Be- 
tween the  contiguous  margins  of  the  pars  petrosa  and  the  great 
lis  of  the  sphenoid  bone  is  a  groove,  which  leads  backwards  and 
da,  and  lodges  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  Eustachian 
)  and  beside  the  osseous  part  uf  chat  tube,  and  separated  from 
k  by  a  tlun  lamella  of  bone,  is  the  orifice  of  die  canal  which  trans- 
■■Ca  tbc  tensor  tympani  muscle.  The  foramina  of  this  region, 
taken  in  their  order,  from  within  outwards  and  backwards,  are, 
the  fecameo  ovale,  foramen  spinosuin,  foramen  caroticum,  and 
aqfiiMBMtoideum. 

.  The  juMerior  part  of  this  region  is  continuous  with  Uie  posterior 
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aperture  of  the  nares,  which  i«  divided  into  two  pacu  by  tlie 
mer.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  be- 
low by  the  palate  plates  of  the  ossa  palati,  and  on  the  sides  by  the 
pterygoid  processes.  The  pterygoid  groove,  inclosed  by  these 
processes,  is  completed  inferiorty  by  the  pyramidal  process  ol"  the 
palate  bone ;  near  its  junction  with  the  body  of  the  bone  is  the  di- 
gital  cavity,  for  the  origin  of  the  circumHexus  palati ;  and,  at  its 
inferior  termination,  is  the  hamular  process,  round  which  the  ten- 
don o£  that  muscle  ia  reflected.  Between  the  base  of  this  proceM 
and  the  posterior  palatine  fiaramen,  are  situated  one  or  two  smaller 
foramina,  leading  down  from  tlie  posterior  palatine  canal,  and 
which  transmit  one  or  two  small  branches  from  the  descending 
or  posterior  palatine  artery  and  nerve. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  inferior  region  includes  all  tliat  is  situ- 
ated between  the  occipital  protuberance,  and  a  line  connecting  the 
mastoid  processes.  It  is  divided  into  two  lateral  parts  by  a  ridge* 
extending  to  the  foramen  magnum  from  tlie  occipital  protuberanoe^ 
from  which  two  rough  curved  lines  branch  outwards,  giving  at- 
tachment to  muscles ;  as  do  also  the  spaces  between  the  lines,  and 
that  between  the  inferior  one  and  the  foramen  magnam.  On  the 
margins  of  the  foramen,  but  nearer  to  its  anterior  termination,  are 
the  condyles,  which  articulate  with  the  first  vertebra  ;  behind  each 
is  a  rough  depression  {condyloid  fossa,)  and  usually  a  foramen, 
(pottcrior  condyloid  foramen,)  which  transmits  a  small  vein  and 
artery . 

The  anterior  region  of  the  skull  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  extend* 
from  the  frontal  eminences  to  the  chin,  and  from  the  external  bor- 
der of  the  orbit  and  ramus  of  the  jaw,  on  one  side,  to  tlie  corres- 
ponding points  on  the  other,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the 
face.  'I'he  eminences,  depressions,  fossae,  and  foramina,  observ- 
able in  this  region,  are  as  follows,  viz.  the  frontal  eminences,  more 
or  less  prominent  in  different  individuals,  bounded  inferiorly  by 
two  slight  depressions,  which  separate  them  from  the  superciliary 
ridges;  these  curve  outwards,  from  tlie  nasal  process  of  the  frontal 
bone.  Beneatli  the  superciliary  ridge,  on  each  side,  is  the  margin 
of  the  orbit,  marked,  at  its  inner  third,  by  a  groove,  or  a  foramen* 
which  transmits  the  frontal  nerve  and  supra-orbital  artery ;  and 
also  by  a  slight  depression,  which  gives  attachment  to  tJie  cartila- 
ginous pulley  of  the  trochlearis  muscle.     At  an  interval,  corres- 
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poDding  Trith  the  breadth  of  the  orbit,  is  another  ridge,  forniing 
iu  inTerior  margin ;  under  which  is  situated  the  infra-orbital  fora- 
ineo,  for  the  passage  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve ;  and  still 
lower  down,  the  fossa  canina,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  levator 
aaguli  oris  muscle,  and  is  bounded  below  by  the  alveolar  border 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  externally  by  the  malar  tuberosity.  Towards 
the  middle  line,  and  corresponding  with  the  interval  between  the 
artits,  is  ihe  nasal  eminence,  which  is  prominent  in  proportion  to 
die  development  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  over  which  it  is  situated. 
ITji*  is  bounded  by  the  transverse  suture,  marking  the  root  of  the 
DOM.  Beneath  the  nasal,  and  between  the  contiguous  borders  of 
tbe  fuperior  maxillary  bones,  is  a  triangular  opening  which  leads 
into  the  nasal  fossoe.  Farther  down  is  the  transverse  rima  of  the 
Booth,  between  the  alveolar  borders  of  the  jaws.  In  the  inferior 
■axillary  bone,  besides  some  muscular  impressions,  is  the  mental 
1,  which  transmits  the  terminal  branches  of  the  dental  nerve 
■rtery. 

two  lateral  regions  arc  somewhat  of  a  triangular  figure,  the 
^pex  of  the  triangle  being  at  the  angle  of  ilie  lower  jaw,  the  base 
tt  tbe  temporal  ridge,  and  tlie  sides  formed  by  two  lines  drawn 
one  upwards  and  forwards,  over  the  external  orbital  process,  the 
■dier  opwardfl  and  backwards,  over  the  mastoid  process.  In  con- 
iquence  of  tbe  great  irregularity  of  the  surface,  it  is  necessary  to 
tubdivide  each  of  these  regions  into  three  ;  the  part  above  the  z\- 
gotoa  being  called  the  temporal  region,  or  fossa ;  that  beneath  it, 
the  tigonatic;  the  remainder  being  named  the  mastoid.  The  tem- 
fOrtU  region,  or  fossa,  being  bounded  by  the  temporal  ridge  above, 
sad  by  tbe  zigomatic  arch  below,  is  of  a  semicircular  form,  and 
ejctends  firom  the  external  angidar  process  of  the  orbit  to  tbe  base 
of  the  mastoid  process.  It  is  filled  up  by  the  temporal  muscle, 
and  is  fofftned  by  the  temporal,  parietal,  frontal,  sphenoid,  and  ma- 
WboOM.  'I'he  mastoid  region  is  bounded  before  by  the  trans- 
verse root  of  the  zigoma,  above  by  the  horizontal  one,  behind  and 
infiriorly,  by  the  addilamentum  suturae  lanibdoidalis.  Proceeding 
from  behind  forwards,  we  observe  the  mastoid  foramen,  the  pro- 
of tbe  same  name ;  anterior  to  which  is  the  aperture  of  the 
auditorius  externus,  which  is  circular  in  young  subjects 
Mid  oval  in  adults,  the  greatest  diameter  being  from  above  down- 
Tbe  osseous  tube  continuous,  extemalW,  with  the  fibro- 
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aperture  of  the  nares,  which  is  divided  into  two  pacts  by  the  vo- 
mer. It  is  bounded  above  by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  be- 
low by  the  palate  plates  of  the  oasa  palati,  and  on  the  sides  by  the 
pterygoid  processes.  The  pterygoid  groove,  inclosed  by  xheae 
processes,  is  completed  inferiorly  by  the  pyramidal  process  of  the 
pabte  bone ;  near  its  junction  with  the  body  of  the  bone  is  the  di- 
gital cavity,  for  the  origin  of  the  circumflexus  palati ;  and,  at  it« 
inferior  termination,  is  the  hamular  process,  round  which  the  ten- 
don of  chat  muscle  is  reflected.  Between  the  base  of  this  process 
and  the  posterior  palatine  furanien,  are  situated  one  or  two  smaller 
foraiTiina,  leading  down  from  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  and 
which  transmit  one  or  two  small  branches  from  the  desceiuliiig 
or  posterior  palatine  artery  and  nerve. 

The  po.<«terior  part  of  the  inferior  region  includes  all  that  is  situ- 
ated between  the  occipital  protuberance,  and  a  line  connecting  the 
mastoid  processes.  It  is  divided  into  two  bteral  parts  by  a  ridge, 
extending  to  the  foramen  magnum  from  the  occipital  protuberance, 
from  which  two  rough  curved  lines  branch  outwards,  giving  at* 
tachment  to  muscles ;  as  do  also  the  spaces  between  the  line*,  and 
that  between  the  inferior  one  and  the  foramen  magnam.  On  the 
margins  of  the  foramen,  but  nearer  to  its  anterior  termination,  are 
tlie  condyles,  which  articulate  with  the  first  vertebra ;  behind  each 
is  a  rough  depression  {condyloid  fossa,)  and  usually  a  foramen, 
(poiterior  condyloid  foramen,)  which  transmits  a  small  vein  tod 
artery. 

The  anterior  region  of  the  skull  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  exteixia 
from  the  frontal  eminences  to  the  chin,  and  from  the  external  bor- 
der of  the  orbit  and  ramus  of  the  jaw,  on  one  side,  to  the  corres- 
ponding points  on  the  other,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the 
face.  The  eminences,  depressions,  fossae,  and  foramina,  observ- 
able in  this  region,  are  as  follows,  viz,  the  frontal  eminences,  more 
or  less  prominent  in  different  individuals,  bounded  inferiorly  by 
two  slight  depressions,  which  separate  them  from  the  superciliary 
ridges;  these  curve  outwards,  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  frontal 
bone.  Beneath  the  superciliary  ridge,  on  each  side,  is  the  margin 
of  the  orbit,  marked,  at  its  inner  third,  by  a  groove,  or  a  foramen, 
which  transmits  the  frontal  nerve  and  supra-orbital  artery ;  and 
also  by  a  slight  depression,  which  gives  attachment  to  tlie  cartila- 
ginous pulley  of  the  trochlearis  muscle.     At  an  interval,  corres- 
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ponding  with  tbe  breadth  of  the  orbit,  is  another  ridge,  forming 
its  tnferior  margin  ;  under  which  is  situated  the  infra-orbital  fora- 
n»en,  for  tbe  passage  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve ;  and  still 
lower  down,  the  fossa  canina,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  levator 
anguli  oris  muscle,  and  is  bounded  beloiv  by  iJie  alveolar  border 
ihe  upper  jaw,  and  externally  by  the  malar  tuberosity.  Towards 
middle  line,  and  corresponding  with  the  interval  between  the 
orbits,  ia  the  nasal  eminence,  which  is  prominent  in  proportion  to 
the  derelopment  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  over  which  it  is  situated. 
Tins  is  bounded  by  tbe  transverse  suture,  marking  tbe  root  of  tbe 
vme.  Beneath  the  nasal,  and  between  tlie  contiguous  borders  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bones,  is  a  triangular  opening  which  leads 
into  the  nasal  fosss.  Farther  down  is  the  transverse  rima  of  tbe 
meatb,  between  the  alveolar  borders  of  the  jaws.  In  tbe  inferior 
1BniO*ry  bone,  besides  some  muscular  impressions,  is  the  mental 
imaen,  which  transmits  the  terminal  branches  of  the  dental  nerve 
■ft  cry. 

e  two  lateral  regions  are  somewhat  of  a  triangular  figure,  the 
of  llie  triangle  being  at  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  base 
temporal  ridge,  and  the  sides  formed  by  two  lines  drawn 
upwards  and  forwards,  over  the  external  orbital  process,  the 
nprwards  and  backwards,  over  the  mastoid  process.  In  con- 
ic of  the  great  irregularity  of  tbe  surface,  it  is  necessary  to 
ivide  each  of  these  regions  into  three ;  the  part  above  the  zi- 
being  called  the  temporal  region,  or  fossa ;  that  beneath  it, 
dte  zigomatic :  the  remainder  being  named  the  mastoid.  The  teui- 
pfinJ  region,  or  fbtsa,  being  bounded  by  tlte  temporal  ridge  above, 
the  sigomatic  arch  below,  is  of  a  semicircular  form,  and 
from  the  external  angular  process  of  the  orbit  to  tbe  base 
tbe  mastoid  process.  It  is  tilled  up  by  the  temporal  muscle, 
aod  is  funned  by  the  temporal,  parietal,  frontal,  sphenoid,  and  ma- 
hr  boocs.  The  mastoid  region  is  bounded  before  by  the  trans- 
Ttne  root  of  tbe  zigoma,  above  by  the  horizontal  one,  behind  and 
ialerioHyt  by  the  additamentum  suturae  lambdoidalis.  Proceeding 
from  behind  forwards,  we  observe  the  mastoid  foramen,  the  pro- 
Ota  of  the  same  name ;  anterior  to  which  is  the  aperture  of  tbe 
■nun  auditorius  externus,  which  is  circular  in  young  subjects 
ad  cml  in  adidts,  the  greatest  diameter  being  from  above  down- 
wvda.    Tbe  oneous  tube  continuous,  extemally,  with  the  fibro- 
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cartilage  of  tbe  ear,  and  bounded,  internally,  by  4lie  membrana 
tympani,  is  directed,  obliquely,  forwards  and  inwards,  and  is 
somewhat  broader  at  its  extremities  than  in  the  middle.  Anterior 
to  the  meatus  is  the  glenoid  fossa,  which  is  bounded  before  by  the 
transverse  root  of  the  zigonia,  behind  by  the  meatus,  and  inter- 
nally by  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  transverse  fissure,  (Jissura  Glassert)  the  anterior 
portion  being  smooth,  for  its  articulation  with  the  condyle  of  the 
lower  jaw  ;  the  posterior,  rough,  lodges  part  of  the  parotid  gland. 
This  Bssure  gives  entrance  to  the  laxator  tympani  muscle,  and 
transmits  outwards  the  chorda  tympani  nerve. 

The  zigomatic  region,  situated  behind  and  beneath  the  orbit,  is 
bounded  before  by  the  convex  part  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone, 
and  is  inclosed  between  the  zigoma  and  the  pterygoid  process. 
The  posterior  surface  of  the  maxillary  bone  is  pierced  by  some 
small  foramina,  opening  into  canals,  for  the  transmission  of  the 
dental  nerves.  Between  the  superior  border  of  this  bone,  and  the 
great  ala  of  tlic  sphenoid,  is  a  fissure  {sphaio-mnxil/ary,)  which  is 
directed  forwards  and  outwards,  and  communicates  with  the  orbit; 
and  between  its  posterior  border  and  the  pterygoid  process  is  an- 
other, (pterygo-maxillari/)  whose  direction  is  vertical.  The  angle 
formed  hy  the  union  of  these  fissures  constitutes  the  spheno-maiii- 
larj/foiisa,  which  ia  situated  before  the  base  of  the  pterygoid  pro- 
cess, behind  the  summit,  or  posterior  termination,  of  the  orbit,  and 
immetliately  external  to  the  nasal  fossae,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  palate  bone.  Into  this  narrow 
spot  five  foramina  open,  viz.  the  foramen  rotundum,  which  gives 
pai«age  to  the  second  branch  of  tlie  Bfth  pair ;  tbe  foramen  ptery- 
goiideum,  to  the  vidian  or  pterygoid  nerVe  and  artery  ;  the  pterygo- 
palatine, to  a  small  artery  of  the  same  name,  (sometimes  called 
also  the  superior  pharyngeal);  the  posterior  palatine  foramen 
lading  to  the  canal  of  the  same  name,  and  the  spheno-palatine, 
which  transmits  the  arteria  nasalia  and  spheno  palatine  nerve. 

Tbe  internal  tur/ace  of  the  skull  may  be  divided  into  its  arch 
and  its  base.  The  arch  extends  frotn  tlie  base  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar part  of  the  frontal  bone,  as  far  as  the  internal  occipital  ridge. 
Along  the  middle  line,  and  corresponding  with  the  direction  of  the 
sagittal  suture,  is  a  shallow  groove,  marking  the  course  of  the  su- 
perior longitudinal  sinus.      Several  slight  irregular  depressions 
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$my  alKo  be  obs«Te<l,  for  the  cerebral  convolutions,  and  some 
uous  lines  for  the  branches  of  tlie  meningeal  artery.    The  sur- 
?s  somewhat  depressed  at  the  points  corresponding  tvith  the 
frontal  and  parietal  eminences  ;  and  also  above  the  internal  occi- 
pttal  ridge,  where  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain  are  lodged. 
The  /rate  of  the  skull  presents  the  several  eminences,  dopres-' 
and  foramina,  which  have  been  already  enumerated  in  tlie 
iption  of  the  separate  bones.  Three  fossa?  may  be  observed 
each  side,  difiering  in  size  and  depth  ;  the  anterior  one  formed 
by  tlie  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  and  the  smaller  wing  of  the 
iphcnoul,  serves  to  support  the  anterior  lobe  of  tlie  brain;  it  is 
marked   by  eminences  and  depressions,  corresponding  with  the 
cerebral  convolutions  and  sulci ;  and,  posteriorly,  by  a  tr^insverse 
lioet  indicating  the  junction  of  the  bones  just  mentioned.     The 
widdie  fossa,  formed  by  tiic  great  ala  of  the  sphenoid,  ttie  squa- 
moaa  part  tf  the  temporal,  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pars  pe- 
Croaa,  lodges  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain.    It  is  marked  by  linear 
ilprwiong,  for  the  meningeal  artery,  and  by  sludlovv  grooves,  fur 
^^^ftr  eeiebrul  convolutions;  anteriorly  it  opens  into  the  orbit  by  the 
^^^■beaoidai  fissure,  which  transmits  the  third,  fourth,  the  ophthal- 
^^^Ble  branch  of  the  fifth,  and  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves,  together  with 
^^H^  ophthalmic  vein.     Hehind  this  is  situated  the  foramen  rotun- 
^^Hltam,  for  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth,  the  foramen  ovale,  for  the 
^■ird,  and,  lastly,  the  foramen  spinosum,  for  the  middle  meningeal 
wttny,     Ai  the  junction  of  the  pars  petrosa  with  the  body  of  the 
■phcnoid.  is  the  internal  orifice  of  the  carotid  canal ;  on  the  ante- 
rior sar&ce  of  the  pars  petrosa,  and  directl^d  obliquely  backwards, 
•  ■aligbt  groove,  leading  to  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  and  transmitting 
ibe  vidian  nerve.     The  posterior  fossa,  deeper  and  broader  than 
tfce  others,  gives  lodgment  to  the  lateral  lobes  of  ilic  cerebellum . 
la  die  posterior  surface  of  the  pars  petrosa,  which  forms  the  boun- 
of  this  fossa,  may  be  observed  the  internal  auditory  foramen, 
,  within  a  few  lines  of  it,  a  triangular  fissure,  which  opens  into 
aqmeductus  vcstibuli,  and  towards  its  inferior  margin,    the 
for  the  lateral  sinus,  which  leads  down  to  the  foramen  la- 
poaterius.     Along  the  middle  line,  and  taking  the  parts 
in  the  base  of  the  skull,  from  before  backwards,  we  ob- 
!  crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid  bone ;  and,  on  each  side,  the 
larneila  of  that  bone.   Farther  back,  a  slightly  depressed 
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surface,  which  supports  the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves,  and,  on 
each  siilcj  tlie  optic  foramina.  Behind  this  is  the  pituitary  fossa, 
situateil  on  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  boimded  before  and 
behind  by  the  clinoid  processes.  Leading  downwards  and  back- 
wards from  these  is  the  basilar  groove,  which  supports  the  pons 
varolii  stnd  medulla  oblongata,  and  terminates  at  the  foramen 
magnum  ;  on  each  side  of  this  foiamen  are  the  condyloid  foramina, 
and  behind  it  a  crista,  leading  upwards  to  the  occipital  ridge,  and 
giving  attachment  to  the  falx  cercbelli. 

The  Orbits, 

The  form  of  the  orbits  is  that  of  a  quadrilateral  pyramid,  whose 
base  is  directed  forwards  and  outwards,  and  apex  backwards  and 
inwards,  so  that  if  their  axes  were  prolonged  backwards  they 
would  decussate  on  the  body  of  die  sphenoid  bone. 

The  voqf,  which  forms  part  of  the  floor  for  the  brain,  is  concave, 
and  composed  of  tlie  orbitar  process  of  the  frontal,  and  tlie  smaller 
wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone  ;  at  its  anterior  and  inner  border  may 
be  observed  a  depression  for  the  attachment  of  the  pulley  of  the 
trocblearis  muscle ;  externally,  and  immediately  within  the  mar- 
gin of  the  orbit,  a  shallow  depression  for  the  lachrymal  gland;  at 
the  anterior  border,  a  groove,  sometimes  a  foramen,  which  trans- 
mits the  supra-orbital  artery  and  nerve ;  and,  posteriorly,  at  the 
apex  of  the  cavity,  the  optic  foramen,  transmitting  the  optic  nerve 
and  ophthalmic  artery.  The _^oor  forms  the  roof  of  the  maxillary 
sinus  ;  it  consists  of  the  orbitar  processes  of  the  malar  and  raax> 
illary  bones,  and  of  the  small  portion  of  the  palate  bone  which 
rests  on  the  latter  ;  towards  the  inner  and  anterior  border,  near 
the  lachrymal  canal,  may  be  observed,  a  slight  roughness  for 
the  attachment  of  the  obliquus  inferior  muscle;  posteriorly,  a 
groove,  teriiu'nattng  in  the  infia-orbitar  canal,  which  runs  nearly 
horizontally  forwards.  The  internal  surface  runs  direcdy  back- 
wards, being  parallel  with  the  corresponding  side  of  the  other 
orbit,  and  is  composed  of  the  ascending  process  of  the  maxillary 
bone,  the  os  unguis,  the  os  planum,  of  the  ethmoid,  and  part  of 
the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  Near  the  anterior  border  is  situ- 
ated the  lachrymal  cannl,  which  is  formed,  for  the  most  part,  be- 
tween the  ascending  process  and  body  of  the  maxillary  bone,  the 
remainder  being  made  up  by  the  groove  in  the  os  unguis,  luid  a 
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process  or  tlie  inferior  spongy  bone;  this  canal,  a  little  ex- 
paoded  at  its  extremities,  is  directed  downwards,  backwards,  and 
a  little  outwards.  The  outer  surface  of  the  orbit,  composed  of 
the  orbitar  plates  of  the  malar  and  sphenoid  bones,  presents  some 
mbut£  foramina,  which  transmit  small  nerves  from  the  orbit  to 
lite  tempera]  fossa. 

The  mtperior  internal  angle,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  or- 
bital pn>cess  of  the  frontal  bone,  the  os  unguis,  and  os  planum, 
jmiMjits  two,  and  sometimes  three  foramina  { foramen  orbitarc,  in- 
teram  anteriuty  et  posterius,)  which  give  transmission,  the  anle- 
aor  to  the  nasal  twig  of  tlie  ophthalmic  nerve,  the  posterior  to  the 
rtlwnotrlwl  artery.  The  intenud  inferior  angle  is  formed  by  the 
■rfon  of  the  os  unguis,  os  planum,  and  the  maxillary  and  palate 
boats.  In  the  erternal  angle,  formed  by  the  malar,  frontal,  and 
i|llMWiid  bones,  is  observed  the  sphenoid  fissure,  of  a.  trlan^lar 
haOi  iilDMed  obliquely,  its  base  being  internal  and  inferior,  the 
sflex  external  and  superior.  In  the  inferior  external  faigk  is  situ- 
tbe  spbeno-maxillary  fissure,  inclined  at  an  angle  with  the 
r»  and  communicating  with  it,  but  of  a  different  form,  being 
at  its  extremities,  and  narrow  at  the  centre.  This  latter  is 
bjr  tlic  malar,  the  great  ala  of  the  sphenoid,  the  maxillary 
aid  palate  bones. 

Tbe  anterior  extremity,  or  Lastf  of  the  orbit,  is  directed  outwards 
■dl  fixwards,  and,  as  if  to  provide  for  a  free  range  of  lateral 
«iaoci«  the  external  wall  retreats  in  some  degree,  and  does  not 
eneod  aa  far  forward  as  the  internal.  In  each  orbit,  parts  of 
boties  are  observed,  viz.  the  frontal,  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  os 
nalsr,  maxillary,  and  palate  bones ;  but  as  three  of  these, 
ibe  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  and  frontal,  are  common  to  both, 
are  only  eleven  bones  for  the  two  orbits. 

Tfie  Nasal  Fosscv. 

fossce  are  two  irregular  cavities,  placed  at  each  side  of 
line,  separated  by  a  flat,  vertical  septum.     They  com- 
by  foramina,   with    the  various  sinuses  lodged  in  the 
I,  ethmoid,  and  superior  maxillary  bones,  and  open  anteri- 
\j,  on  ihc  surface,  by  the  nares,  and  posteriorly,  into  the  pha- 
Tjwau     TIkj  roof,  the  floor,  the  inner,  and  the  outer  walls  of  these 
catkiea,  rsqtaire  a  separate  consideration. 
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Tlve  ro</f  is  arched^  and  is  formed  in  front  by  llie  inner  surface  of 
llic  nasal  bones,  behind,  by  the  body  of  l!ie  sphenoid,  and  in  llic 
middle,  by  the  horizontal  or  cribriform  lamella  of  the  ethnioiU  bone. 
Tiie  floor  smooth,  concave  from  side  to  side,  and  formed  by  ihe 
iialale  plates  of  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones,  extends  backwards, 
and  a  little  downwards,  from  the  nares  to  the  pharynx.  I'ovvards 
the  anterior  opening  may  be  observed  tlie  superior  orifice  of  the 
anterior  jwilatine  canal.  The  inlemai  wall,  or  septum  narium, 
which  extends  from  ihe  roof  to  the  floor  of  the  cavity,  is  Hat, 
nearly  vertical,  (ihe  deviation,  if  any,  being  usually  to  the  \el\ 
(side)  and  composed  of  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  the  vomer,  and  the  nasal  cartilage.  The  eitcmnl  tcali^ 
narrowed  sujwriorly,  extended  inferiorly,  is  formed  by  the  eth- 
moid, superior  maxillary,  os  unguis,  interior  spongy,  and  palate 
bones.  The  posterior  and  inferior  parts  of  this  surface  are  marked 
by  a  number  of  ineiittalities,  whilst  the  superior  and  anterior  are 
comparatively  even.  In  the  latter  situation  may  be  observed, 
first,  the  smooth  surface  just  mentioned  ;  and,  secondly,  passing 
downwards  and  backwards,  three,  and  frequently  four,  arched 
and  convoluted  bones  (spongy  bones,)  beneath  which  are  grooves 
(meatus)  leading  from  before  backwards.  Beneath  the  superior 
spongy  bone  is  the  superior  meatus,  into  which  may  be  observed, 
opening  anteriorly,  a  foramen  from  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells, 
and,  posteriorly,  the  spheno-palatine  foramen.  Under  the  second 
is  the  middle  meatus,  which  communicates  with  the  anterior  eth- 
moidal  cells  ;  one  of  these  may  be  observed  to  curve  forwards  and 
upwards,  and  is  continuous  with  the  frontal  sinus ;  more  posle* 
riorly  is  situated  tlie  opening  of  the  maxillary  sinus.  The  inferior 
meatus,  situated  below  (he  inferior  spongy  bone,  between  it  and 
the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity,  is  necessarily  longer  than  die  others; 
it  presents  anteriorly  the  orifice  of  tlie  nasal  canaL 

The  Frontal  Sintues. 

The  frontal  smuscs  correspond  with  the  superciliary  eminencel* 
of  the  frontal  bone.  Of  considerable  size  in  the  adult,  but  varying 
in  diflereut  individuals,  they  are  not  at  alt  developed  in  the  foetus. 
They  are  divided  into  two,  sometimes  tliree  compartments. 

The  sphenoidal  sinuses,  usually  two,  sometimes  three  in  number, 
placed  within  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone ;  these  also  cannot  be 
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••id  to  exist  in  infancy.  They  arc  separated  by  one,  or  when  three 
■t,  by  two  partitions.  Above,  behind,  and  on  each  side,  they 
bcnjndcil  by  i}ic  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  in  front,  by 
two  small  spongy  portions  of  the  cthnioid  bone. 

The  maTilltiiysinua,  {nntnini  Hi^lnnoriavum) occi\T[i'ies  x\\c  superior 
tnaxillary  bone.  It  appears  at  an  earlier  period  than  any  of  the 
alher  sinuses,  the  development  comiriencing  about  the  fourth 
BMCtth  of  foetal  life.  Its  form  is  irre^rulnrly  pyramidal,  the  base 
being  towards  the  nasal  cavity,  the  apex  corresponding  with  the 
ndar  tuberosity.  Superiorly,  it  is  inclosed  by  the  orbitur  plate 
of  the  tnaxillary  bone ;  and  infcriorly,  by  its  palate  plate ;  inter-> 
y,  it  opens  into  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nasal  cavity  by  a 
m,  which,  though  it  appears  very  large  in  (he  dry  bone, 
teti  from  its  connexions,  is,  in  the  natural  state,  very  small, 
nearly  sufficient  for  the  admission  of  a  probe  ;  this  diminu- 
tioa  of  size  is  caused  by  the  inferior  spongy  and  palate  bones. 
■ml  aUo  by  a  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Every  part  of  the  conformation  of  the  human  subject  indicates 
it!  adaptation  to  the  erect  position.  The  feet  are  broader  than 
ikoM  of  any  other  animal  proportionally  to  its  size ;  the  tarsal 
■ad  metatarsal  bones  admit  of  very  little  motion,  and  tlie  great 
tiw  IS  on  the  same  plane  with  the  others,  and  cannot  be  brought 
into  ^pfKwition  with  them.  The  foot  is  thus  fitted  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  body,  but  not  to  grasp  or  seize  objects  presented  to 
it.  llie  bands  on  the  contrary,  though  so  well  adapted  for  tliesc 
purpotil.  are  ill  calculated  for  affording  support,  so  that  man  is 
truly  bimanus  and  biped.*  The  tibia  rests  perpendicularly  on  the 
satnigaius,  and  the  os  calcis  projects  backwards  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  base,  and  also  of  lengthening  the  lever  to  which 
the  strong  muscles  of  the  calf  arc  attached.  The  whole  extent  of 
the  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  phalanges  in  man,  rests  en  the  ground, 
which  docs  not  obtain  in  any  otiier  animal ;  even  in  apes  the  end 
of  the  OS  calcis  is  somewhat  raised  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle 
«ith  the  bones  of  the  leg.  In  dogs  and  digitated  quadrupeds,  the 
carpus  and  tarsus  are  considerably  elevated  from  the  ground,  so 
that  the  body  rests  on  the  toes ;  and  in  tlie  horse,  and  other  solid- 
hoQTcd  animalst  the  third  phalanges  only  rest  on  the  ground,  the 

calcis  being  raised  nearly  to  the  perpendicular  direction. 

*  Bigut  Animal,  torn.  i.  p.  8?. 
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The  femur,  placed  securely  beneatlj  the  pelvis,  affords  a  firm 
support  during  progression.  The  great  breadth  of  llie  pelvis 
serves  to  enlarge  the  base  on  which  the  trunk  rests  ;  and  this  is 
farther  increased  by  the  length  of  the  cervix  fenioris.  This  pecu- 
liarity in  llie  neck  of  the  femur  renders  it  necessary  that  the  body 
of  the  bone  should  incline  inwards,  in  order  that  its  axis  should 
approach  the  central  line,  and  so  support  the  centre  of  grax'ity.  If 
its  articular  head  be  viewed  in  profile,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
cartilaginous  coating  is  distributed  for  the  most  part  on  its  upper 
and  toner  aspect,  showing  its  adaptation  aa  a  pillar  of  support  in 
the  erect  position. 

The  bones  of  the  pelvis  in  the  human  subject  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  other  animals  by  some  marked  peculiarities.  The 
sacrum  is  remarkably  broad  and  expanded ,  so  as  to  form  a  firm 
support  for  the  spinal  column  which  rests  upon  it ;  its  lower  part 
is  curved  and  articulated  with  the  coccyx,  so  that  both  inchne  for- 
wards and  enclose  the  cavity,  constituting  a  support  for  the  vis- 
cera when  pressed  down  by  muscular  action.  If  a  different  ar- 
rangement of  these  bones  obtained,  if  they  were  continued  down- 
wards in  a  straight  line,  they  would  project  beyond  the  ischia  and 
render  the  sitting  posture  irksome  or  impossible. 

The  spinal  column,  which  is  supported  on  the  pelvis,  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  erect  attitude.  Its  pyramidal  form  and  en- 
larged base  fit  it  to  sustain  the  superincumbent  weight ;  and  by 
means  of  the  dif!erent  curvatures  which  it  presents,  a  considerable 
range  of  motion  is  allowed  to  the  trunk,  the  centre  of  gravity 
being  still  supported  within  the  base.  The  form  of  the  thorax  is 
also  peculiar.  Shallow  and  compressed  from  before  backwards, 
it  is  broad  and  expanded  from  side  to  side,  by  which  means  the 
preponderance  of  the  trunk  forwards  is  considerably  lessened. 
The  sternum,  though  broad,  is  very  short,  so  that  a  considerable 
space  intervenes  between  it  and  the  pubis,  which  is  occupied  solely 
by  muscular  parts.  The  thorax  in  quadrupeds  is  compressed  and 
flattened  laterally,  becoming  gradually  narrower  towards  the 
sternum,  which  is  prominent  and  keel-shaped,  so  that  the  breadth 
from  this  latter  bone  to  the  spine  is  much  greater  than  that  from 
side  to  side.  This  conformation,  together  with  the  absence  of  clavi- 
cles in  true  quadrupeds,  enables  the  anterior  extremities  to  ap« 
proach  closely  together,  and  fall  perpendicularly  downwards  be> 
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nestb  the  trunk,  so  as  to  give  it  a  steady  support.  The  sternum 
ts  doogated  in  these  animals,  and  the  ribs  pass  from  the  spine  te 
that  bone  so  directly  without  making  any  angle,  that  they  Bp> 
poach  near  to  the  crista  of  the  ilea,  and  thereby  increase  the  ex- 
of  firm  support  necessary  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  viscera, 
with  these  advantages  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  would  be 
[oate  to  the  support  of  its  contents,  were  they  not  assisted 
layer  of  elastic  substance,  which  is  placed  over  their  entire 
exmu,  and  which  of  itself  marks  their  destination  for  the  prone 
poridoo. 

Though  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  present  several  points 
of  aimilitude,  they  yet  may  be  contrasted  so  as  to  shew  that  they 
adapted  to  totally  different  purposes.  It  is  quite  obvious 
the  aeapula  and  os  innominatum,  the  humerus,  and  the  femur, 
die  bonea  of  the  fore-arm  and  those  of  the  leg,  the  hand  and  the 
fitoc  are  respectively  constructed  on  the  same  plan  ;  but  the  diiFe- 
■eei  which  they  present  indicate  a  difference  of  function. 
F-Thc  scapuliE  placed  on  the  aupero-posterior  part  of  the  trunk, 
borne  ofT  by  the  clavicles  ;  their  glenoid  cavities  are  directed 
fiirwards  and  outwards,  so  that  the  arms,  which  are  as  it  were  ap- 
paded  to  them,  arc  fitted  to  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  mo* 
liea  in  the  anterior  and  lateral  directions.  But  in  true  quadrupeds 
Amf/ktooid  cavities  look  directly  downwards,  and  are  approximated 
ebaefy  together,  so  that  the  thoracic  limbs  which  are  articulated 
with  diera,  project  downwards  beneath  the  fore  part  of  the  trunk; 
aad  ai  they  are  thus  calculated  to  support  its  weight,  they  possess 
little  lateral  motion.  The  glenoid  cavity  in  man  is  quite  shallow, 
■o  tluU  the  globular  head  of  the  humerus  is  merely  applied  to  ita 
nAee :  but  the  acetabulum  is  a  deep  cup-like  cavity,  indicating 
A  ^fiitm  different  destination  in  the  two  joints.  The  breadth  of  the 
anicalar  aurfacea  of  the  knee-joint,  and  the  peculiar  conformation 
of  the  ankle-joint,  as  contrasted  widi  the  elbow  and  wrist,  are 
■(■idantly  (utlirient  to  shew  that  fixity  and  strength  have  been 
dcdgnod  in  the  one,  mobility  in  the  other.  This  difference  is,  if 
paaribley  more  strongly  marked  in  the  conformation  of  the  hand 
CkM,  the  latter,  sis  has  been  already  observed,  being  intended 
■|iport  tlie  bo<ly,  is  placed  at  right  angles  beneath  the  leg,  the 
continuous  with  the  line  of  direction  of  the  fore-arm, 
it  could  not  be  guided  with  sufficient  precision  to  the 
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difiercul  objects  wliich  ii  is  intciided  lo  seize.  I'he  tarsal  bonc» 
are  large,  firm,  and  strong  ;  those  of  the  metatarsus  arc  also  thick 
and  large,  and  placed  all  in  a  line.  That  wliich  supports  the  great 
toe  being  tlie  stoutest  of  all,  and  almost  immoveable,  ranges  with 
the  others.  But  the  metacarpal  bones  arc  quite  differently  dis- 
posed ;  tliat  which  supports  the  thumb  admits  of  considerable 
motion  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  |>Erform  a  complete  circumduc- 
tion, and  is  placetl  so  much  out  of  line  with  the  others,  that  it  can 
be  opposed  to  them,  as  in  grasping  different  objects.  The  hand 
and  foot  may  be  considered  as  divisible,  each  into  two  parts,  dif- 
fering in  their  degrees  of  mobility,  viz.  the  digital  phalanges,  and 
the  row  of  bones  which  sustains  them.  The  moveable  phalanges 
of  the  hand  are  as  long  as  the  carpal  and  metacarpal  bones  taken 
together,  but  in  the  foot  they  are  not  a  tlilrd  of  the  length  of  the 
tarsal  and  met-)tarsal  bones. 

No  part  of  the  osseous  system  of  man  affords  more  striking 
evidence  of  his  adaptation  for  the  erect  posture,  than  the  cranium. 
Resting  on  the  summit  of  the  vertebral  column,  the  line  of  its  base 
forms  a  right  angle  «ith  that  of  the  column  itself,  which  thus  af- 
fords it  a  firm  support.  The  condyles,  or  points  of  articulation^ 
arc  situated  very  near  the  centre  of  its  base,  being  however  a  little 
nearer  to  the  occipital  protuberance  than  to  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  jaws  ;  by  this  arrangement  very  little  active  power  is  required 
to  maintain  it  in  ctjuilibrio*  In  other  animals  the  condyles  are 
placed  much  further  back,  so  that  instead  of  resting  on  the  co- 
lumn, the  skull  is,  as  it  were,  appended  to  its  extremity,  and  is 
sustained  by  an  elastic  substance,  the  ligamenium  nucha?,  which  is 
attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  spinous  processes  of  the  verte- 
brae,  and  by  the  other  to  the  occipital  protuberance.  The  head, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  cra- 
nium and  face ;  the  one  being  intended  to  contain  the  brain,  or 
the  material  instrument  of  the  mind,  the  other  to  enclose  the  or- 
gans oi  sight,  smell,  and  taste.  The  more  the  organs  of  smell 
and  taste  are  developed,  the  greater  is  the  size  of  the  face,  and  the 
greater  its  relative  proportion  to  the  cranium.  On  the  contrary, 
the  larger  the  brain,  the  greater  must  be  the  capacity  of  the  skull, 
and  the  greater  its  proportion  to  the  face.     On  this  principle  a 

*  Lawrence  on  iKt  Chanuttrt  <ftha  Human  Head,  passim. 
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lai;ge  cniuain  and  a  iinaU  face  indicate  a  large  brain  with  a  re- 
ctricted  derelopment  of  the  lenBe  of  smell  and  taste ;  but  a  small 
cranium  and  a  large  face  mark  an  opposite  conformation.  Hie 
character  and  nature  of  animals  is  determined  by  the  degree  of 
ene^y  with  which  their  different  functions  are  performed ;  they 
are  guided  and  impelled  by  some  leading  propensity  or  disposition  j 
and  as  the  cranium  and  hce  bear  to  the  brain  and  organs  of  sense 
die  rdation  of  containing  and  contained  parts,  the  study  of  their 
rdative  proportions  is  one  of  great  interest  to  the  naturalist,  in- 
fsmoeh  as  they  serve  as  indices  of  the  Acuities,  instincts,  and  ca- 
palnlitjes  of  different  individuals,  as  well  as  of  classes. 

Several  methods  have  been  suggested  for  determining  the  pro- 
poitioo  of  the  cranium  to  the  fiiee ;  the  simplest  is  that  of  Cam-: 
per.  If  a  line  be  drawn  upwards  from  the  side  of  the  chin,  over 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  forehead,  it  will  form  an  angle 
with  a  horizontal  line  drawn  backwards  over  the  external  audi- 
t(ffy  foramen  from  the  margin  of  the  anterior  nares  ;  the  sixe  of 
the  angle  will  indicate  the  degree  of  development  of  the  cranium 
and  brain,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  face  and  organs  of  sense. 
In  the  crocodile  these  lines  are  co-incident,  there  is  therefore  no 
appreciable  angle. 

In  the  Horse  it  measures* 23** 

Ram 30 

Dog 36 

Ouran-outang 56  to  60 

European  adult 85 

Thus  we  find  man  at  the  top  of  the  scale  of  animated  beings, 
dittingiushed  from  all  the  rest  as  well  by  his  external  conforma- 
^  and  deportment,  as  by  his  internal  organization.  When  the 
oind  has  passed  in  review  the  many  links  of  the  chain  which  con- 
Decta  the  lowest  with  the  highest — the  mere  animated  dot,  with 
nian,  the  lord  of  the  creation,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  asto- 
oiihment  at  the  immense  chasm  which  separates  them.  Yet  when 
cidi  link  of  the  chain  is  compared  with  that  which  precedes  and 
^Oowi  it,  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  found  to  be 
■0  gradual,  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.     So  easy  are  the  steps 

"  CoviEK  Lt^cnt  dCAnaUmit  Compatft,  torn.  ii.  p.  B. 
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of  ascent  from  die  organization  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  qua- 
drumana,  tip  to  the  hmnan  species,  that  even  Linnaeus  felt  it  diffi- 
cdt  to  assign  the  specific  characters  by  which  man  is  distinguish- 
able from  all  others ;  but  any  doubt  that  may  have  existed  on 
this  subject  has  been  long  since  removed.  The  physical  and  mo- 
ral attributes  of  man  are  universally  recognized  as  sufficient  to 
elievate  him  much  furdier  from  the  higher  mammalia,  than  they 
are  from  the  classes  beneath  them ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Cuvier,* 
he  should  be  considered  not  merely  as  a  distinct  species,  but  even 
as  forming  a  separate  order  by  himself  Whether  then  with  the 
zoologist  we  consider  the  physical  conformation  of  man  as  com* 
pared  with  that  of  other  animals,  or  with  the  moralist  reflect  on 
his  mental  power  and  high  destination,  we  can  scarcely  tcftun 
from  saying,  with  the  poet, 

SuctioB  bii  animal  mentisqne  capadiu  alte 
Deerat  adhoc,  et  qnod  dominaii  in  cstera  poasit, 
Natot  est  homo. 

*  lt%ti«  ilniaial,  torn.  i.  p.  81. 
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91-  The  different  pieces  of  the  osseous  system  being  con- 
nected together  so  as  to  form  the  skeleton,  tlieir  modes  of 
onion  must  be  as  various  as  their  forms  and  uses.  The 
OonnecCing  media  are  ligament,  cartilage,  fibro-cartilage,  and 
ibrous  membrane,  variously  arranged  and  disposed,  per- 
■iltmgi  in  some  instances,  no  perceptible  motion;  in  others, 
•Bowing  a  free  and  extended  range  in  every  direction  ;  still 
•n  the  varieties,  however  numerous,  are  usually  included 
under  the  general  term — articulation. 

92.  The  articulations  are  divided  into  three  classes;  viz.  the 
immoveable,  the  moveable,  and  mixed  ;  the  last  being  inter- 
mediate in  degree  between  the  others.  The  first  form  ob- 
where  flat  and  broad  bones  are  united  to  enclose  ca- 
for  the  lodgement  of  important  organs,  as  in  the  cra- 
and  pelvis.  In  some  instances  the  surfaces  are  in- 
dented and  reciprocally  impacted  one  into  the  other,  so 
that  complete  solidity  is  insured  by  the  structure  of  the  part; 
ind  as  this  mode  of  union  occurs  only  amongst  flat  bones, 
tfaeir  deficiency  in  extent  of  contact  is  compensated  by  the 
indentations  in  their  margins.  There  is  another  set  of  im- 
aoreable  articulations,  in  which  the  surfaces  are  merely  in 
ajyposition  with  one  another,  yet  total  immobility  is  secured 
by  what  may  be  termed  a  mechanical  contrivance.  Thus, 
ibough  the  squamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone  merely 
lertt  against  the  inferior  border  of  the  parietal,  no  motion 
Can  exist  between  them,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in 
wlMeh  the  petrous  portion  of  the  former  bone  projects  into 
tfM  liase  of  the  akull. 
98.  AD  the  bones  of  the  head  and  fece,  except  the  lower 
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jaw,  are  joined  by  immoveable  articulation,  or  syuarlfirotiji, 
{fTuv,  together,  apdnov,  articulation)  of  which  there  are  sc- 
leral forms. 

a.  The  first  is  called  suture  {sutura,  a  seam).  In  the  true 
suture  the  union  is  effected  by  indentations  in  the  con- 
tiguous margins  of  bones  being  mutually  received  into  one 
another,  as  may  be  seen  between  the  two  parietal,  the  occi- 
pital, and  frontal  bones,  any  varieties  that  occur  being  re- 
ferrible  to  the  form  of  the  prominences.  Thus  when  they 
are  tooth-shaped,  the  suture  is  termed  sutura  deutala ;  if 
hke  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  sutnra  scrrata ;  if  the  adjacent  bor- 
ders be  bevilled  off,  as  where  the  temporal  and  parietal 
bones  are  applied  to  one  another,  it  is  called  a  squamous 
suture  {sutura  squamosa).  In  some  parts  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  mode  of  union  and  adaptation  are  alter- 
nated, in  order  to  increase  their  power  of  resistance.  Thus, 
at  the  superior  part  of  the  arch  of  the  skull,  the  frontal  over- 
lays the  parietal  bones,  and  rests  on  them,  but  inferiorly 
and  laterally  the  reverse  takes  place,  where  the  parietal 
rests  against  the  frontal. 

b.  WTien  the  surfaces  are  merely  placed  in  ap}>ositlon 
with  one  another,  as  in  the  superior  maxillary  bones,  the 
union  is  called  harmonia,  (apfa«,  to  adapt). 

c.  When  a  ridge  in  one  bone  is  received  into  a  groove 
in  another,  the  articulation  is  called  schindylesis  {a\ivZv- 
XjimCi  a  slit  oxjissure).  The  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid,  and 
the  descending  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  are  joined  in  this 
way  with  the  vomer.  When  a  conical  surface  is  impacted 
into  a  cavityj  tJie  term  gomphosis  (-yoju^oc,  a  nail)  h  adopt- 
ed, which  may  be  exemphfied  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
teeth  are  lodged  in  the  alveoli. 

94.  The  mixed  form  of  articulaLion,  or  amphi-arthrosiSf 
resembles  the  immoveable,  in  having  the  bones  connected  by 
an  intermediate  substance,  and  the  moveable  ones  in  adnut« 
ting  of  some  degree  of  motion  between  the  surfaces.  The 
articulations  between  the  different  vertebrae,  the  union  at 
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thesjmpbysis  pubis,  and  that  between  the  two  first  bones  of 
the  sternum,  are  all  constructed  on  this  principle.  As  the 
surttoes  in  these  cases  are  flat  and  broad  they  possess  in 
tbeiBBelres  no  mechanical  advantage,  so  that  their  union 
ii  maintained  partly  by  the  cartilages  interposed  between 
thoBB,  and  partly  by  ligamentous  and  fibrous  structures  dis- 
posed round  the  articulations. 

95.  In   the  moveable  articulations,  or  diarthrons  {ha, 
tkromgh;  apBpov,  articulation),  as  the  surfaces  are  merely  in 
contact  with  one  another,  the  connexion  between  the  parts  is 
flMintained  by  means  of  ligaments  and  fibrous  membranes ; 
for,  though  cartilages  are  interposed  between  their  adjacent 
extremities,  they  do  not  form  a  bond  of  union  between  them* 
as  tbey  are  calculated  to  facilitate  motion,  rather  than  to 
restrain  it.     But  the  muscles  which  surround  the  different 
■oveable  articulations  contribute  materially  to  retain  the 
tfftfetdar  surfaces  in  their  natural  situations,  and  to  prevent 
iiiplaceinent.     This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  shoulder 
jonl,  in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  kept  in  contact 
with  the  glenoid  cavity,  not  so  much  by  the  fibrous  capsule, 
vUdi  i«  weak  and  loose,  as  by  the  surrounding  muscles; 
fitr  if  these  be  weakened  by  paralysis,  luxation  may  be  rea- 
fi^  produced.     The  joints  in  the  extremities  are  alt  refer- 
ifliie  to  the  moveable  class,  so  is  that  of  the  lower  jaw  with 
ibe  skull,  and  of  the  latter  with  the  vertebral  column.     In 
ikc  greater  number  of  instances  one  of  the  articular  surfaces 
is  convex,  the  other  concave,  but  each  of  these  forms  exhi- 
bits sorae  varieties  of  conformation,  which  are  designated 
by  particular  names.  Thus  an  articulating  eminence,  round- 
ed tad  globular,  so  as  to  form  a  segment  of  a  sphere,  is 
catted  a  head;  but  if  it  be  elongated,  the  term  condyle  is 
osed.  These  are  in  some  cases,  supported  by  a  contracted  or 
dun  portion  {neck),  which  connects  them  with  the  body  of 
dK  booe.     If  two  condyles  be  placed  in  apposition,  so  as 
to  leave  a  fossa  between  them,  and  constitute  a  putley-like 
rar&ce,  it  b  termed  trochlea.    When  plane,  even  surfaces 
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articulate,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mark  them  by  any  particu- 
lar name ;  in  describing  them  they  are  referred  to  generally 
as  articulating  surfaces.  Some  of  the  articulating  depres- 
sions have  also  received  names  taken  from  certain  peculia- 
rities in  their  conformation.  Thus  the  superior  extremity 
of  the  ulna,  wliich  receives  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus,  \a 
called  the  sigmoid  cavity,  from  some  resemblance  to  the 
Greek  letter  2  (<nyna,  likog,  like) ;  others  are  denominated 
from  their  greater  or  less  degree  of  depth  or  shallowness. 
The  deep  cup-shaped  cavity  which  receives  the  head  of 
the  femur,  is  called  cotyloid,  (from  kotwXtj,  a  cup,  and  tlSoCf 
Hie),  and  the  shallow  oval  depression  to  which  the  head  of 
the  humerus  is  applied,  receives  the  name  oi glettoid  cay'ity 
(from  yXqvijf  a  cavity,  and  tlSoc,  like), 

9C.  As  the  extent  and  form  of  the  articulating  surfaces 
of  joints,  as  well  as  their  ligamentous  connexions,  vary  in  dif- 
ferent instances,  so  must  their  degrees  of  solidity  and  mobi- 
lity :  and  on  a  review  of  the  whole  of  the  articulations  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  that  the  greater- 
their  mobility,  the  less  their  solidity ;  or  in  other  words* 
that  the  one  is  inversely  as  the  other.  All  the  motions, 
however,  which  are  admissible  in  joints,  may  be  arranged 
under  four  heads,  viz.  Ist,  motions  of  angular  opposition; 
2nd,  of  circumduction ;  3rd,  of  rotation ;  4th,  of  gliding. 
Cach  of  these  deserves  a  separate  consideration. 

1st.  The  motion  of  opposition,  or  the  angular  movement, 
can  only  take  place  between  long  bones.  If  these  be  made 
to  move  in  opposite  directions,  as  from  extension  to  flexion, 
or  from  abduction  to  adduction,  they  form  with  one  an- 
other angles  varying  in  degree  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  motion.  This  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  elbow  and  knee« 
is  confined  to  flexion  and  extension,  which  makes  them 
stricdy  hinge-joints  {ginglimug,  a  hinge) ;  in  others  the  mo- 
tion is  general,  and  extends  to  four  opposite  directions,  in* 
eluding  each  of  the  points  intermediate  between  them,  as 
may  be  observed  in  the  shoulder,  in  the  hip,  and  the  meta- 
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Dt  of  the  thumb,  all  which  joints  admit  of  a  cir- 
cumduction in  the  part,  to  which  they  belong. 

2od.  The  motion  of  circumduction  is  performed  when 
the  sbaft  of  a  bone  is  made  to  describe  a  cone,  its  summit 
eocresponding  with  the  superior  articulation,  the  base  being 
ftt  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  bone.  While  this  motion 
is  being  executed,  the  limb  passes  successively  through  the 
iCates  of  elevation,  abduction,  depression,  adduction,  and 
course  through  at)  the  intermediate  points  \  and,  if  a 
EtI  be  held  between  the  fingers,  and  its  point  applied  to 
aoy  pbuie  surface,  such  as  a  wall,  it  will  trace  a  circle  cor> 
ratfimwliiifr  with  the  base  of  a  cone,  wbose  summit  is  at  the 
vt  joint,  whilst  its  side  coincides  with  the  line  de- 
by  the  outstretched  limb,  as  it  traverses  the  difFe- 
Tent  points  just  enumerated. 

3rd.  flotation  differs  altogether  from  circumduction.  In 
the  Utter,  the  bone  suffers  a  change  of  place,  as  it  moves 
from  ooe  point  to  another ;  in  the  former,  it  merely  turns  on 
its  own  axis,  and  therefore  retains  the  same  relative  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  adjacent  parts.  This  movement, 
}unrexer,  admits  of  two  varieties ;  in  one,  it  is  performed  on 
a  pivot,  as  in  the  motion  of  the  axis  on  the  dcntata  verte- 
bn{  in  the  other  there  is  a  sort  of  compound  motion,  for 
inctance,  where  the  radius  rolls  on  its  own  axis  at  one 
end,  whilst  at  the  other  it  moves  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
ulna,  by  which  its  lower  part  describes  a  segment  of  a 
drelt!,  and  therefore  changes  place  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  femur  and  humerus  also  admit  of  a  rotator}'  motion ; 
■1  the  latter,  as  the  head  is  closely  applied  upon  the  shaft, 
lb*  axis  of  motion  nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the  bone  ; 
bot  in  the  former,  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  the 
neck,  and  of  the  angle  which  it  forms  with  the  bone,  the 
ntatioa  b  performed  round  an  imaginary  axis,  which  may 
bft  coooeived  to  pass  from  the  globular  head  to  the  con- 
dyles. 

4.  Besides  these  more  obvious  movements,  the  contigu- 
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ous  surfaces  of  every  moveable  articulation  admit  a  certain 
degree  of  gliding  motion  upon  one  another,  so  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  common  to  all ;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  the 
only  one  which  takes  place,  for  instance,  between  the  dif- 
ferent bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus.  We  thus  observe 
that  some  joints  admit  of  all  these  motions^  some  are  de- 
prived of  rotation,  retaining  the  rest,  whilst  in  others 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  gliding  can  take  place  between 
the  surfaces,  so  that  a  regular  gradation  is  established  in 
their  degrees  of  mobility  between  the  most  moveable,  and 
those  which  are  least  so.  The  shoulder-joint  admits  of 
the  greatest  extent  and  variety  of  movement ;  those  be- 
tween the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones  are  exceedingly  limited 
in  these  particulars ;  and  finally,  between  the  latter,  and 
those  which  are  altogether  immoveable,  an  intermediate 
grade  may  be  traced,  for  instance  in  the  pubic  symphysis. 

97.  There  are  but  two  articuJatiuns  in  which  all  the  motions 
of  opposition,  circumduction,  and  rotation,  can  be  perform- 
ed, namely,  the  hip  and  shoulder  joints.  In  these  a  con> 
vex  is  applied  to  a  concave  surface,  the  former  being  hemi- 
spherical, which  is  essentially  necessary  to  such  a  freedom 
of  motion.  As  joints  constructed  on  this  principle  are 
more  Uable  to  displacement  than  any  others,  their  security 
is  in  a  great  measure  provided  for  by  their  being  placed  at 
the  superior  or  central  extremity  of  the  limb,  by  which 
they  are  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  external  forces. 
This  arrangement  is  made  subservient,  not  to  the  security 
of  the  joint  solely,  but  also  to  a  very  important  purpose  in 
the  functions  of  the  limb,  For,  as  these  free  and  extended 
motions  are  performed  in  the  superior  articulation,  their 
eflPect  is  communicated  to  the  whole  limb,  so  as  to  compen- 
sate for  the  more  restricted  movements  in  the  lower  joints. 
98.  Though  all  the  motions  abovementioned  take  place  in 
the  hip  and  shoulder  joints,  each  of  them  considered 
singly  is  not  performed  with  equal  facility  in  both.  Thus, 
circiunduction  is  executed  with  greater  ease  in  the  shoulder 
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than  in  the  hip.  Rotation,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  free 
and  perfect  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  Circumduc- 
tion can  be  executed  with  ease  only  when  the  axis  of  mo- 
tion coincides  (or  very  nearly  so)  with  that  of  the  lever  to 
be  moved,  as  is  the  case  in  the  humerus  ;  but  in  the  femur 
the  length  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  removes  the  axis  of  mo- 
tion considerably  from  that  of  the  shaft,  and  thereby  im- 
pedes circumduction  in  proportion  as  it  facilitates  the  rota- 
tion of  the  hmb.  These  differences  of  structure  in  the  su- 
perior joints  of  the  two  extremities  bear  a  direct  relation  to 
the  conformation  of  their  other  articulations,  and  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  adapted.  For,  as  the  inferior 
extremity  is  intended  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body, 
and  for  progression,  the  bones  of  the  leg  must  be  securely 
fixed,  which  could  be  effected  only  by  diminishing  their 
nobility;  on  this  account  no  rotation  or  supination  is 
illoved  between  the  tibia  and  fibubi,  but  to  compensate 
for  this  deficiency,  rotation  is  permitted  in  the  hip.  But, 
■s  the  superior  extremity,  on  the  contrary,  is  fitted  for  the 
prehension  of  objects,  and  for  quick  and  varied  move- 
neDts,  free  motion  is  allowed  between  the  bones  of  the 
fcre  arm,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  carpus,  in  order 
that  the  hand  and  tingcrs  may  be  more  readily  directed 
■nd  applied  to  such  objects  as  are  required  to  be  seized 
far  different  purposes,  and  the  power  of  pronation  and  su- 
poBtion  thus  conferred  more  than  compensates  for  any  de- 
fidcncy  in  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  humerus. 

99.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  rotatory  motion  in  a 
bone  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  globular  head,  placed 
90  that  its  axis  shall  form  an  angle  with  the  shafl. 
Whererer  this  requisite  is  wanted,  mcition  is  confined  to 
ttion  and  circumduction,  as  occurs  in  the  articulation 
the  thumb  with  the  carpus,  in  the  phalanges  with  the 
bones,  and  in  the  clavicle  with  the  sternum. 
In  these  joints  the  articulating  surfaces  are  placed  at  the 
ends  of   the  more  moveable  bones,  and  as  their  axes 
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coincide  with  that  of  motioiij  rotation  is  prevented,  but 
circumduction  and  opposition  are  freely  performed.  When 
these  are  limited  in  extent,  as  in  the  sterno-clavicular  arti- 
culation, ft  arises  rather  from  the  accessory  ligaments  of 
the  part  than  from  any  impediment  in  the  surfaces  of  the 
bones  ;  and,  if  motion  in  one  direction  be  more  free  than  in 
another,  as  in  the  digital  phalanges  with  the  metacarpus, 
where  flexion  and  extension  are  more  free  than  abduction 
and  adduction,  it  proceeds  partly  from  the  existence  of  the 
lateral  ligaments,  and  partly  from  the  greater  power  of  the 
flexor  and  extensor  muscles.  Though  in  the  knee  and 
elbow  the  axis  of  motion  coincides  with  that  of  the  bones^ 
yet  their  movement  is  confined  to  two  directions,  viz.  to 
flexion  and  extension.  In  these  joints  all  other  motions 
besides  those  just  mentioned  are  prevented  by  the  breadth 
of  the  articulating  surfaces,  and  by  their  mode  of  adapta- 
tion ;  however,  when  they  are  flexed,  some  degree  of  late- 
ral motion,  and  also  of  circumduction,  can  be  performed, 
as  any  individual  may  ascertain  by  resting  his  elbow  on  a 
table,  when  he  will  find  that  the  fore-arm  may  be  made  to 
describe  a  cone  with  its  summit  at  the  olecranon  and 
base,  towards  the  fingers. 


The  Articulaiions  of  the  Trunk. 

100.  The  vertebrae  are  connected  at  every  point  of  their 
circumference  by  ligaments,  or  fihro-cartilage,  and  in  some 
parts  by  synovial  membranes,  the  former  sending  to  retain 
them  in  their  situation,  the  latter  to  facilitate  motion  be- 
tween the  diiferent  bones.  The  bodies  are  joined  by  two 
ligamentous  bands,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  cbain, 
and  also  by  the  inter-vertebral  substances. 

I .  The  anterior  common  ligament  (ligamentum  commune 
anterius,  Weitbrecht.  Soemmering,)  placed  on  the  front  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  reaches  from  the  axis  to  the 
first  bone  of  the  sacrum,  becoming  broader  as  it  descends. 
The  superficial  fibres  extend  from  a  given  vertebra  to  the 
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fourth  or  fifth  below  it ;  the  set  subjacent  to  these  passes 
from  the  body  of  one  to  about  the  third  beneath  it,  whilst 
the  deeper  ones  pass  only  from  one  vertebra  to  that  next  it. 
The  6bres  are  thicker  towards  the  middle  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebras  than  at  their  margins,  or  over  the  inter-verte- 
bral cartilages,  by  which  means  their  transverse  depressions 
are  filled  up,  and  the  surface  of  the  column  rendered  even. 
Laterally  the  fibres  are  thin  and  scattered,  and  reach  from 
one  vertebra  to  the  other. 
S.  The  posterior   common  ligament  (ligameniwn   com- 
posteriux,  Weit,  Soemra.)  situated  within  the  spinal 
and  attached  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ho- 
of the  vertebra?,    extends  from   the  axis  to  the   sa- 
enioi.     It  is  smooth,  shining,  and  broader  opposite  the  in- 
fer-vertebral  cartilage,  than  opposite  the  body  of  the  bone. 
In  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  it  adheres  firmly  to  the 
liodies  of  the  vertebra,  and  is  separated  from  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  dura  mater  lining  the  canal  by  loose  cellular 
tittoe ;  but  towards  the  top  of  the  neck,  the  dura  mater  is 
w  intimately  connected  with  these  structures,  that  it  re- 
quires care  to  separate  them.     This  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  whilst  within  the  cranium,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  lin- 
ing the  bones  and  investing  the  brain  \  but  in  the  spinal 
it  merely  encloses  the  medulla,  the  bones  being  lined 
their  proper  fibrous  structures,  so  that  the  division  be- 
gins at  the  point  just  referred  to. 

3.  The  inter-vertebral  substance  {llgamenta  inter-verte- 
ArttCo,  Weit.)  is  made  up  of  narrow  plates  of  fibro-carti- 
bge,  laid  on  their  edges  between  each  pair  of  vertebrae, 
and  intimately  connected  with  their  contiguous  surfaces. 
They  are  disposed  concentrically,  and  correspond,  at  the 
aaterior  part  of  their  circumference,  with  the  anterior  com- 
Ugament,  and  at  the  opposite  with  the  posterior.  In 
interstices  between  these  is  deposited  an  elastic  pulpy 
the  quantity  of  which  is  greatest  towards  the 
eentre. 
101.  The  articulation  of  the  spinous  processes  is  effected 
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by  means  of  the  supra-sptnous  and  inter-spinous  ligaments. 
l.The  supraspinous  ligament  consists  of  small,  compressed 
bundles  of  longitudinal  fibres,  which  connect  the  summits 
of  the  spinous  processes,  and  form  a  continuous  chain  from 
the  seventli  cervical  vertebra  to  the  spine  of  the  sacrum. 
The  posterior  fibres  pass  down  from  a  given  vertebra  to 
the  third  or  fourth  below  it,  those  more  deeply  seated, 
reach  only  from  one  to  the  next,  or  the  second  beneath  it. 
2.  The  inter-spinous  ligaments,  thin  and  rather  membra- 
nous, extend  from  the  root  to  near  the  summit  of  each  spi- 
nous process,  connecting  the  inferior  border  of  one  with 
the  superior  border  of  that  next  below  it.  They  exist  in 
the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  only,  and  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  spine.  The  inter- 
transverse ligaments  are  found  only  between  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  inferior  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  can  be  de- 
monstrated more  clearly  anteriorly,  for  they  are  united  so 
intimately  with  the  sacro-lumbalis,  that  their  fibres  are  quite 
indistinct  posteriorly, 

102.  The  arches,  or  plates  of  the  vertebras  are  connected 
by  the  ligamenta  subjiava,  (ligame/tta  tertebrarum  sub- 
fiava,  Weit.)  as  their  bodies  are  by  the  inter-vertebral  carti- 
lages. These  consist  of  yellow  elastic  fibres,  almost  per- 
pendicular in  their  direction,  as  they  pass  from  the  inferior 
border  of  one  arch  to  the  adjacent  border  of  that  imme- 
diately below  it.  They  extend  from  the  root  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  at  each  side  backwards  to  the  point  where 
the  two  arches  converge  at  the  origin  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses, where  the  margins  of  each  lateral  half  of  the  Hga- 
ment  may  be  observed  to  be  merely  in  contact.  The  su- 
perior border  of  the  ligament  is  attached,  not  to  the  margin 
only  of  the  arch,  but  also  for  some  way  on  its  anterior  sur- 
face ;  whilst  the  inferior  border  is  prolonged  a  little  on  the 
posterior  surface  as  well  as  the  margin  of  its  corresponding 
arch.  They  do  not  exist  in  the  first  inter- vertebral  space^ 
or  between  the  occiput  and  atlas. 

103.  The  articulating  processes  are  connected  by  irre- 
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gular  fibrous  bands  {ligamenta  processuum  obliquorum, 
WeiL)  forming  a  capsule  outside  the  synovial  membranes. 
These  are  longer  and  more  loose  in  the  cervical  than  in 
tile  dorsal  or  lumbar  regions. 

I The  Articulations  of  the  Cranium. 

^^^   104.  The  cranium  is  articulated,   1,  with  the  atlas;  2, 
^Hjrith  the  axis ;  3,  with  the  lower  jaw. 

^^  The  articulation  of  the  cranium  with  the  atlas  takes  place 
between  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone  and  the  superior 
articulating  processes  of  that  vertebra,  which  are  connected 
by  ligaments  and  synovial  membranes. 

10^.  The  anterior  occipito-atloidean  ligament  {membrana 
ammuli  anterioris  vertebrce  primee)  extends  from  the  anterior 
border  of  the  occipital  foramen  between  the  condyles,  to 
the  margin  of  the  arch  of  the  atlas  between  its  superior  ar- 
ticulating processes.  This  is  thin,  broad,  and  membra- 
Doas,  but  in  the  median  line,  a  sort  of  accessory  ligament  is 
placed  in  front  of  it,  which  is  thick,  round,  and  composed 
of  vertical  fibres,  attached  above  to  the  surface  of  the  basi- 
lar process,  and  below  to  the  small  tubercle  on  the  front  of 
the  atlas.  The  anterior  surface  of  these  ligaments  is  co- 
by  the  recti  antici  muscles,  the  posterior  covers  the 
ontoid  process  and  its  ligaments. 

lOG.    The  posterior  occipito-atloidean  ligament,    also 
and  membranous,  is  attached  superiorly  to  all  tliat 
rt  of  the  margin  of  the  occipital  foramen  which  is  behind 
ibe  condyit's,  and  inferiorly  to  the  adjacent  border  of  the 
terior  arch  of  the  atlas.    It  consists  of  two  lamellae, 
which  are  united  at  their  supei-ior  attachment,  but  soon  di- 
vide, one  becoming  blended  with  the  dura  mater,  which 
the  canal ;  the  other  inserted  into  the  arch  of  the  at- 
las.    The  posterior  surface  of  the  ligament  is  in  appositiun 
with  the  posterior  recti  and  superior  oblique  muscles,  the 
Anterior  looks  towards  the  vertubial  canal. 

The  articulation  of  the  occipital  bone  with  the  axis  is  ef- 
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fected  through  the  medium  of  Hgamcnts,  as  no  part  of  their 
surfaces  come  into  contact. 

107.  The  odontoid  ligaments  {ligamenta  alaria)  are  two 
thick  bundles  of  fibres  attached  below  to  each  side  of  the 
summit  of  the  odontoid  process,  and  passing  up  diverging 
to  be  implanted  into  the  rough  depression  at  the  inner  side 
of  the  condyles  of  the  occiput,  and  also  to  a  small  part  of 
the  margin  of  the  occipital  foramen.  Their  direction  there- 
fore is  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards;  the  triangular 
interval  which  they  thus  leave  is  filled  by  some  thin  fibres 
passing  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  margin  of  the  fo- 
ramen to  the  summit  of  the  process.  These  are  strictly 
check  ligaments;  the  middle  set  last  described  prevent 
what  may  be  termed  a  retroversion  of  the  head,  whilst  the 
lateral  pair  check  its  rotatory  motions. 

108.  The  occipito-axoidean  ligament  seems  to  be  a  pro- 
longation of  the  posterior  common  ligament;  it  is  attached 
above  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  basilar  groove,  from  which 
it  descends  perpendicularly,  becoming  narrow,  and  oppo- 
site the  axis  is  blended  with  the  posterior  common  ligament. 
It  covers  the  odontoid  process  and  its  check  ligaments,  and 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  transverse  ligament. 

109.  The  artirulaiion  of  the  axis  with  the  atlas  is  effect- 
ed not  only  by  means  of  their  articulating  processes,  as  oc- 
curs in  other  vertebra?,  but  also  by  the  odontotd  process  of 
the  latter,  which  is  connected  in  a  particular  manner  with 
the  arch  of  the  former,  and  constitutes  the  pivot  on  which 
the  head  turns  in  its  rotatory  motions.  There  are  three 
ligaments  and  four  synovial  membranes  in  this  articulation. 

110.  The  transverse  ligament  (ligamentttm  Atlantis  tratis- 
tersum,  Weit,  Soemm.)  is  a  strong,  thick  fasciculus  of  fibres, 
compressed  from  before  backwards,  arched  in  its  direction, 
and  attached  on  each  side  to  the  inner  border  of  the  superior 
articulating  processes  of  the  atlas.  From  its  posterior  sur- 
face a  short,  thin  bundle  of  fibres  passes  down  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  roof  of  the  odontoid  process,  whilst  another 
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up  to  the  basilar  process.     These  appendages  form 
cross  with  the  transverse  ligament,  and  serve  to  bind  the 
ciput  to  the  tvro  first  vcrtebrse ;  from  this  is  derived  the 
cruciform,  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  trans- 
rse  ligament. 

111.  The  anterior  aUo-eucoid  ligament  passes  from  the 
rder  of  the  lesser  arch  of  the  atlas,  and  its  tubercle,  to  the 

body  of  the  axis  and  the  root  of  its  odontoid  process.     It 
is  thin  and  membranous. 

112.  The  posterior  atlo-axo'id  ligament  connects  the 
posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  with  the  plates  of  the  axis.  Thus 
the  interstices  between  the  p)ate.s  or  arches,  which  in  all 
the  otlier  vertebra:  are  filled  by  the  ligamenta  subfiava,  are 

icupied  by  membrane  between  the  second  and  first,  as  well 

between  the  latter  and  the  occiput. 

wo  synovial  membranes  are  placed  between  the  artlcu- 

ig  processes  of  the  atlas  and  axis.     One  between  the 

told  process  and  the  transverse  ligament,  another  be- 

i(  and  the  arch  of  the  atlas. 

The  Articulations  ojthe  Ribs. 

The  ligaments  of  the  ribs  may  be  divided  into  tluree  sets: 
1,  those  which  connect  them  with  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
bra ;  2,  with  their  transverse  processes ;  3,  with  the  ster- 


1  IS.  The  costo-vertebral  ligaments  {ligamenta  capituli 
ea§larwm)  consist :  1.  Of  an  anterior  ligament  which  con- 
nects the  head  of  each  rib  with  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae;  iLs  fibres,  flat  and  radiated,  are  divided  into  three 
bundles,  of  which  the  middle  one  passes  horizontally  for- 
wards upon  the  corresponding  inter-vertebral  cartilage,  whilst 
the  superior  ascends  to  the  body  of  the  vertebra  above  it, 
And  the  inferior  descends  to  that  below.  From  the  diver- 
getKe  of  its  fibres  this  is  usually  called  the  stellate  liga» 
ment.  2ndly.  Of  an  inter-articular  ligament,  which  is  h 
band  of  fibres  passing  transversely  from  the  head  of  the 
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rib  to  the  inter-vertebral  substance,  and  dividing  the  articu- 
lation into  two  parts,  each  Hned  by  a  separate  synovial 
membrane.  This  ligament  does  not  exist  in  the  articula- 
tion of  the  first,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  ribs,  and  in  conse- 
quence there  is  in  them  but  one  synovial  capsule. 

IM.  The  costotransverse  ligaments  connect  the  tubercles 
of  the  ribs  with  the  extremities  of  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  vertebrae.  They  are  divided  into  a  posterior  and  an  an- 
terior set.  1.  The  jwsterior  coslo-transverse  ligament  {lig. 
transversum  externum  costarum,  Weit.)  consists  of  a  short 
thick  fasciculus  of  fibres  which  passes  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  summit  of  the  transverse  process,  to  the 
rough  unarticulated  part  of  the  tubercle  of  the  rib.  Those 
of  the  superior  ribs  ascend,  those  of  the  inferior  descend 
somewhat.  2.  The  anterior  costo-iransterse  ligament  {lig, 
transvergum  internum  costarum,  Weit.)  is  usually  divided 
into  two  fasciculi  of  fibres,  both  nearly  in  apposition  and 
on  the  same  plane.  They  pass  from  the  neck  of  the  rib 
and  the  border  near  its  tubercle,  upwards  and  backwards 
to  the  lower  niiargin  of  the  transverse  process  next  above 
it.  These  do  not  exist  in  the  articulations  of  the  first  and 
last  ribs.  The  articulations  between  the  tubercles  of  the 
ribs  and  the  transverse  processes  are  provided  with  syno- 
vial capsules. 

115.  The  costo-stemal  articulations,  situated  between  the 
anterior  extremities  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  and  the  fossae, 
in  the  margins  of  the  sternum,  are  composed,  1,  of  an  ante- 
rior set  of  fibres,  thin,  scattered,  and  radiated,  passing  from 
the  extremity  of  the  cartilage  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
sternum,  where  they  interlace  with  those  of  the  opposite 
side,  and  are  blended  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  pectora- 
lls  major  muscle.  2.  Of  a  posterior  set  of  fibres  similarly 
disposed,  but  not  so  thick  or  numerous,  connecting  the 
thoracic  surfaces  of  the  same  parts.  'S.  Of  a  synovial  mem- 
brane, interposed  between  the  ends  of  each  true  rib  and 
the  sternum^  and  also  between  the  margins  of  each  pair  of 
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fiJae  ribs,  where  they  articulate  with  one  another.  These 
am  be  readily  demonstrated  by  slicing  off  a  little  of  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  sternum  and  cartilages.  A  thin  fasci- 
adas  of  fibres  connects  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib 
with  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  and  thence  called  the  costo-xi- 
pkoid  iigament.  The  three  pieces  of  the  sternum  are  con- 
neeted  by  a  layer  of  fibro-cartilage  placed  between  their 
contiguous  borders ;  and,  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  sur- 
fiioes,  some  scattered  fibres  may  be  observed  running  longi- 
Ittdtnally  from  above  downwards,  which  serve  to  strengthen 
their  connexion.  These  are  sometimes  called  the  anterior 
and  posterior  sternal  ligaments. 

The  Articulation  of  the  Lower  Jaw. 

The  lower  jaw  articulates  at  each  side  by  one  of  its  con- 
lyles  with  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  with  the  smooth  surface 
on  the  anterior  root  of  the  zigomatic  process.  By  means  of 
inter-articular  cartilage  a  double  joint  is  formed  at  each 

le,  with  distinct  synovial  membranes,  so  that  the  tempo- 
ro-maxUlary  articulation  is  provided  with  four  of  these  shut 

1 16.  The  external  lateral  ligament  is  a  short  fasciculus  of 
fibres,  attached  above  to  the  external  surface  of  the  zigo- 
Mnd  to  the  tubercle  at  the  bifurcation  of  its  root,  below 
the  external  surface,  and  posterior  border  of  the  neck  of 
le  condyle,  its  fibres  being  directed  downwards  and  back- 
Extemally  it  is  covered  by  the  porotid  gland,  in- 
lly  it  is  in  relation  with  the  inter-articular  cartilage  and 
)rial  membranes. 
1 17.  The  internal  lateral  ligament,  thin,  loose,  and  elon- 
i,  extends  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid 
downwards,  and  a  little  forwards,  to  be  attached  to  the 
tt  border  of  the  dental  foramen,  where  it  is  somewhat 
ided.  Its  external  surface  is  in  relation  superiorly 
ith  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  and  in  the  rest  of  its 
extent  with  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  from  which  it  is  separat- 
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ed  by  the  internal  maxillary  artery  and  dental  nerve.   Its  in- 
ner surface  is  concealed  by  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle. 

118.  The  stylo-ma xill<iri/  ligament,  thin  and  aponeurotic, 
passes  from  near  the  point  of  the  styloid  process  to  the  in- 
ner border  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  where  it  is  interposed 
between  the  masseter  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles. 

1 19.  The  inter- articular  cartilage,  oval,  elongated  from 
before  backwards,  thicker  at  its  margins  than  at  the  centre, 
where  it  is  sometimes  perforated,  is  placed  horizontally  be- 
tween the  articular  surfaces.  Its  inferior  surface,  which  is 
in  contact  with  the  condyle,  is  concave ;  ihe  superior,  con- 
cave from  before  backwards,  is  a  little  convex  from  side  to 
side  towards  its  two  extremities,  conforming  in  some  way 
with  the  outline  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  Its  circumference  is 
connected  at  each  side  with  the  lateral  ligaments,  and  ante- 
riorly with  the  external  pterygoid  muscle. 

The  synovial  membrane,  after  lining  the  upper  surface  of 
the  inter-articuJar  cartilage,  is  reflected  upwards  on  the  la- 
teral ligaments,  and  over  the  smooth  part  of  the  glenoid 
cavity ;  a  similar  membrane  is  interposed  between  the  in- 
ferior surface  of  the  cartilage  and  the  condyle,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  double  joint. 

Of  the  Articulations  of  the  Superior  Extremities. 

These  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads, 
taking  them  in  their  anatomical  order,  from  above  down- 
wards :  1,  the  articulation  between  the  trunk  and  the 
limbs;  2,  those  of  the  scapula;  3,  of  the  elbow;  4,  of  the 
wrist ;  5,  of  the  hand ;  G,  of  the  fingers. 

120.  The  superior  extremity  has  but  one  point  of  bony  at- 
tachment to  the  trunk,  namely,  that  at  the  stemo-clavicular 
articulation,  the  scapula  being  connected  with  the  trunk, 
and  head  by  muscles  only.  The  clavicle  is  connected  with 
the  first  bone  of  the  sternum,  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  first  rib,  by  the  following  ligaments. 

1.  The  anterior  sterna-clavicular  ligament  passes  firom 
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le  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  downwards  and  inwards, 
ipon  the  surface  of  the  sternum.  It  is  broad,  and  consists 
of  parallel  fibres,  and  corresponds  internally  with  the  sy- 
novial membrane  of  the  articulation,  externally  with  the 
vteamol  origin  of  the  stemo>mastoid  muscle. 

2.  The  posterior  sterno-claviadar  ligament,  of  similar 
conformation  with  the  last,  but  not  so  broad  or  strongly 
marked,  is  placed  between  the  same  bones  lying  at  the  tho- 
racic aspect  of  the  joint.  Its  posterior  surface  is  in  relation 
«iih  the  sterno-hyo'ideua  and  sterno-thyroideus  muscles. 

S.  The  inter-clavicular  ligament  is  a  dense  fasciculus  of 
fibres,  placed  transversely  between  the  contiguous  extre- 
mities of  the  clavicles.  Its  fibres  do  not  pass  directly 
across  from  one  to  the  other ;  they  dip  down,  are  attached 
to  the  upper  margin  of  the  sternum,  by  which  it  is  render- 
ed concave  from  side  to  side. 

4w  The  costo-clavicular  ligament  (Jigamentum  rhom- 
ffSf  Weit.  Soemm.)  does  not  properly  form  part  of  the 
ilion ;  yet  it  contributes  materially  to  retain  the  cla- 
in  its  situation.  It  is  attached  inferiorly  to  the  carti- 
|lage  of  the  first  rib  near  its  sternal  end,  and  passes  obliquely 
[backwards  and  upwards,  to  be  fixed  to  a  roughness  at  the 
lander  surface  of  the  clavicle. 

5.  The  inter'urticular  cartilage,  nearly  circular  in  its 
form,  and  thicker  at  its  border  than  at  the  centre,  is  inter- 
ipoaed  between  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  sternum  and 
clavicle.  Towards  its  superior  and  posterior  part  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  margin  of  the  clavicle,  and  at  the  opposite 
point  with  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  In  the  latter  situation 
k  is  thin,  and  somewhat  prolonged,  so  that  the  inferior  bor- 
der of  the  clavicle  rests  upon  it.  In  this  articulation,  as  in 
that  of  the  lower  jaw,  there  are  two  synovial  tnenibranes,  of 
irhich  one  is  reflected  over  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle 
aud  adjacent  surface  of  the  fibre-cartilage,  the  other  is  dis- 
posed similarly  between  tlie  cartilage  and  the  articulating 
surface  of  the  sternum. 
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121.  The  scapulo-clavleular  articulation  is  effected  be- 
tween the  acromion  process,  and  the  external  end  of  the  cla- 
vicle, which  arc  connected,  1  st,  by  a  superior  ligament,  which 
is  a  strong  broad  band  of  fibres,  passing  from  the  superior 
surface  of  the  acromion,  to  the  adjacent  extremity  of  the 
clavicle ;  2ndly,  by  an  inferior  ligament  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, and  placed  at  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  same 
bones  ;  3rdly,  by  a  synovia!  membrane  lining  the  two  articu- 
lar surfaces  of  the  bones.  As  there  is  an  inter-articular  carti- 
lage, there  are  sometimes  two  sjTiovial  sacs  disposed  in  the 
same  way  as  those  in  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation. 

122,  The  coraco-clamculftr  ligament,  vch\c\\  connects  the 
clavicle  with  the  coracold  process  of  the  scapula,  presents 
two  parts,  eacli  marked  by  a  particular  name.  There  is, 
however,  no  division  betwen  them,  nor  other  distinction, 
than  that  they  look  different  ways. 

The  posterior  or  ititemal  fasciculus,  {conoid  ligamertt), 
broad  above,  narrow  below,  is  attached  inferiorly  to  the 
root  of  the  coracotd  process ;  superiorly,  to  a  rough  space 
at  the  inferior  surface  of  the  clavicle,  its  fibres  being  direct- 
ed backwards  and  upwards.  The  anterior  or  externalfas- 
ciculus  (trapezoid  ligament)  passes  from  the  superior  sur- 
face of  the  coracoid  process  upwards,  to  an  oblique  line 
extending  to  the  end  of  the  clavicle  from  the  tuberosity  to 
which  the  conoid  ligament  is  inserted ;  with  the  latter  it 
unites  at  an  angle,  one  of  its  aspects  being  directed  for- 
wards and  upwards,  the  other  downwards  and  backwards. 

l!33.  There  are  two  ligaments  proper  to  the  scapula.  1. 
The  coracoid  ligament  (ligamenium  proprium  posterius)  is  a 
thin  flat  band  of  fibres,  attached  by  its  extremities  to  the  op- 
posite margins  of  the  notch,  at  the  root  of  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess, which  it  thus  converts  into  a  foramen,  for  the  trans- 
mission (most  commonly)  of  the  supra-scapular  nerve,  the 
artery  passing  external  to  it.  2.  The  coraco-acromion  li- 
gament {ligamentum  proprium  anterius)  is  a  broad,  firm, 
triangular  fasciculus,  attached  by  its  broader  extremity  to 
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Uic  coraco'td  process,  and  by  the  narrower  to  the  acromion, 
between  which  it  is  stretched  ahnost  horizontally.  Its  in- 
ferior surface  looks  downwards  upon  the  shoulder  joint,  the 
saperior  is  covered  by  the  deltoid  muscle. 

Of  the  Shoulder  Joint. 

Iif4.  The  globular  head  of  the  humerus  and  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  scapula,  are  the  osseous  parts  which  compose 
dm  articulation  {scapulo-himeraf}.  As  the  head  of  the 
banerus  is  large  and  prominent,  whilst  the  cavity  is  merely 
a  superficial  depression,  it  must  be  evident  that  they  are 
retained  in  their  situation  not  by  any  mechanical  coutri- 
vaoce,  but  by  the  capsular  ligament,  and  the  muscles  which 
■re  attached  to  the  two  tuberosities  of  the  humerus. 

185,  The  capsular  ligament  is  attached  superiorly  round 
margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  inferiorly  round  the 
of  the  humerus.  It  is  broader  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
fcrmcr  situation,  and  its  laxity  is  such,  that  if  the  muscular 
xions  of  the  humerus  be  detached,  it  drops  away 
the  glenoid  cavity.  The  superior  and  inner  part  of 
dib  membrane  Is  covered  and  strengthened  by  a  bundle  of 
fibres  passing  outwards  and  forwards  from  the  coracotd 
process  to  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  (coraco-hu' 
merad  ligament).  Besides  this  it  receives  additions  from  the 
tendons  of  the  supra  and  infra  spinatus  muscles,  from  the 
teres  minor  and  subscapularis,  which  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  it,  as  they  proceed  to  be  attached  to  the  tube- 
noilirtt  Thus  its  superior  part  is  thick  and  firm,  the  infe- 
liar  comparatively  thin  and  weak.  Its  internal  surface  is 
m  apposition  with  the  synovial  membrane;  the  external, 
es  the  muscles  already  mentioned,  is  covered  by  the 
id ;  inferiorly,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  long  head  of 
the  triceps  and  the  circumflex  vessels.  The  insertion  of  its 
inferior  border  is  interrupted  to  give  passage  to  the  long 
leodon  of  the  biceps  muscle. 

126.  1l\\c  glenoid  ligament  appears  to  be  continuous  with 
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the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  muscle,  which  at 
its  point  of  attachment  to  the  superior  margin  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  separates  into  two  sets  of  fibres,  which  after  embrac- 
ing it,  meet  and  unite  inferiorly.  These  fibres  by  elevating 
the  border  of  the  cavity,  render  it  a  Httle  deeper. 

127.  The  synovial  membrane,  after  lining  the  glenoid  ca- 
vity, is  reflected  over  its  lower  margin  until  it  reaches  the 
inner  surface  of  the  fibrous  capsule,  on  which  it  is  piolonged 
as  far  as  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  where  it  separates  from 
the  capsule,  and  is  applied  upon  the  articular  surface  of 
the  head  of  that  bone,  giving  it  a  smooth  investment.  At 
the  bicipital  groove,  the  membrane  passes  down,  for  about 
an  inch  below  the  margin  of  the  articular  cartilage,  where 
it  is  reflected  upon  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  which  guides 
it  to  the  superior  border  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  Commenc- 
ing again  at  the  insertion  of  this  tendon,  but  passing  from 
its  upper  aspect,  we  trace  the  membrane  along  the  supe- 
rior portion  of  the  capsule,  and  for  some  way  into  the 
bicipital  groove,  where  it  is  reflected  on  the  tendon,  aiid 
8o  passes  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  set  out.  The 
tendon  of  the  biceps  by  this  arrangement  is  enclosed  in  a 
tube  or  sheath,  formed  by  the  synovial  membrane,  which 
invests  it  when  about  to  pierce  the  fibrous  capsule,  so  as 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  articulation. 

On  the  superior  and  external  surface  of  tlie  capsule,  a 
considerable  bursa  mucosa  is  situated,  by  means  of  which 
the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  coracoid  and  acromion  pro- 
cesses, and  of  the  coraco-acromion  ligament,  are  rendered 
smooth  and  lubricated  to  facihtate  their  movements  on  the 
subjacent  capsule. 

128.  The  coraco-humerai,  or  accessory  ligament  extends 
obliquely  over  the  superior  and  inner  part  of  the  articulation; 
it  is  attached  to  the  coracoid  process,  and  thence  descends, 
intimately  coimected  with  the  capsule,  to  the  greater  tube- 
rosity of  the  humerus. 
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Of  the  Elbow  Joint, 

129.  The  inferior  extremity  of  the  humerus,  the  ulna,  and 
ndius,  arc  united  at  tlte  elbow,  so  as  to  form  a  hin^e  joint. 
The  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  uhia  articulates  with  the  trochlea 
of  the  humerus,  so  as  to  admit  of  flexion  and  extension 
only,  while  the  cup-sliaped  depression  on  the  head  of  the 
imKhs,  can  turn  freely  on  the  rounded  tuberosity  to  which 
k  is  applied.  The  bones  are  connected  by  four  ligaments 
•ad  •  sjnonal  membrane. 

1.  Ute  ifiiemal  lateral  ligament,  composed  of  diverging 
umI  radiated  fibres,  presents  two  parts,  each  with  a  differ- 
cnt  aspect,  one  looking  forwards,  the  other  backwards. 
The  anterior  part  is  attached  above,  where  it  is  narrow  and 
poioled,  to  the  front  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  hume- 
nw ;  its  fibres,  as  they  descend,  become  broad  and  ex- 
laoded,  and  are  inserted  into  the  coronoid  process,  along 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  sigmoid  cavity.  The  posterior 
part  of  the  same  form  (triangular)  passes  from  the  uruler 
and  back  part  of  the  same  process  of  bone,  downwards  to 

inner  border  of  the  olecranon.     The  superior  fibres 
d  transversely  between  these  points,  the  rest  become 
•oooemvely  more  and  more  oblique. 

2.  The  external  lateral  ligament,  shorter  and  much 
narrower  than  the  internal,  is  attached  superiorly  to  the 
external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  inferiorly  becomes 
falaided  with  the  annular  ligament  of  the  radius ;  none  of 
its  fibres  are  prolonged  to  the  surface  of  that  bone,  for  if 
ihey  were,  they  would  check  its  rotatory  motions.  It  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  tendinous  attachment  of  the 
CKlansor  mtiscles,  on  which  account  when  dissected,  it  pre- 
aofti  a  jagged,  irregular  appearance. 

3.  The  anterior  ligament,  is  a  broad  thin  membrane, 
phccd  in  firont  of  the  joint,  extending  from  the  rough  mar- 
^  of  the  fossa,  which  receives  the  coronoid  process  dur- 
iof  Brxioo,  downwards  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  coro- 
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noid  process,  and  to  the  annular  ligament  of  the  radius. 
Some  of  its  fibres  are  directed  obliquely  downwards  and 
outwards,  others  are  vertical. 

The  posterior  ligament,  loose  and  weak,  consists  of  fibres 
proceeding  in  opposite  directions ;  those  of  the  posterior 
layer  pass  transversely  between  the  adjacent  margins  of  the 
fossa,  which  receives  the  head  of  the  olecranon ;  the  other 
set  subjacent  to  these,,  but  not  very  well  marked,  pass  ver- 
tically from  the  superior  concave  margin  of  that  fossa,  to 
the  extremity  of  the  olecranon. 

ISO.  Though  these  structures  are  described  and  named 
as  separate  ligaments,  it  will  be  found  on  examination,  that 
they  form  a  continuous  membrane  placed  round  the  Joint,  as 
fibrous  capsules  usually  are,  except  only  that  the  irregula- 
rity of  the  surfaces  to  which  they  are  attached,  prevents 
their  continuity  from  being  readily  perceived,  and  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  distinct  ligamentous  connexions, 
passing  from  one  point  of  bone  to  another. 

131.  The  head  of  the  radius  articulates  with  the  sigmo:d 
cavity  of  the  ulna,  on  which  it  rolls  when  it  is  made  to  turn 
on  its  axis.  These  surfaces  are  covered  with  cartilage,  and 
invested  by  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  elbow  joint.  The 
radius  is  connected  to  the  ulna  by  an  annular  ligament. 

1 32.  The  annular  or  orbicular  ligament,  is  a  strong  band 
of  circular  fibres,  which,  by  being  attached  to  the  borders  of 
the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  forms  a  ring,  encircling  the  head  of 
the  radius,  and  binding  it  firmly  in  its  situation.  Its  external 
surface  is  in  apposition  with  the  external  lateral  ligament 
of  the  elbow,  whose  fibres  are  identified  with  it;  the  inter- 
nal is  smooth  and  lined  by  the  synovial  membrane. 

133-  The  synovial  membrane,  after  ha\ing  lined  the  arti- 
cular extremity  of  the  humerus,  is  prolonged  a  little  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  that  bone,  as  far  as  the  attachment  of  the 
fibrous  capsule,  where  it  is  reflected,  and  apphed  to  its  in- 
ternal surface,  fining  it  as  far  as  its  radio-cubital  inser- 
tion ;  at  that  point  the  synovial  membrane  leaves  the  fibrous 
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e,  and  invests  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  radius  and 
ulna,  and  is  extended  over  them  until  it  comes  in  apposition 
with  the  posterior  part  of  the  fibrous  capsule,  by  which  it 
is  guided  to  the  extremity  of  the  humerus.  Besides  these 
reflexions,  the  membrane  forms  two  pouches,  one  by  being 
prolonged  into  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  the  other  where  it 
passes  between  the  annular  ligament  and  the  contiguous 
surfiice  of  the  head  of  the  radius. 

When  the  joint  is  laid  open  and  the  bones  extended,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  head  of  the  radius  is  not  in  con- 
tact with  the  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  On  which  account 
in  the  extended  state  of  the  limb,  the  rotatory  motions  of 
this  bone  are  performed  with  much  less  ease  than  in  that  of 
iexion,  from  its  wanting  support  superiorly.  The  tubero- 
sity of  the  humerus  is  moreover  covered  with  cartilage  only 
on  its  anterior  aspect,  indicating  that  the  radius  moves  on 
it  only  when  in  the  flexed  position. 

The  interval  between  the  radius  and  ulna  in  the  fore- 
un,  is  filled  up  by  an  interosseous  ligament,  and  a  round 
figiament,  which  serve  to  connect  them  together. 

134.  The  interosseous  ligament  {membrana  itUerotsca)  is  a 
thin,  flat,  fibrous,  membrane,  the  direction  of  its  fibres  being 
obUquely  downwards  and  inwards,  from  the  inner  sharp 
border  of  the  radius,  to  the  contiguous  one  of  the  ulna.  It 
not  reach  the  whole  length  of  the  bonesj  as  it  com- 
ces  about  an  inch  below  ibe  tubercle  of  the  radius. 
The  surfaces  of  this  membrane  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  deep  seated  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  serving  to 
extend  their  points  of  origin  as  well  as  to  connect  the  bones. 
Inferiorly  it  leaves  an  opening  for  the  transmission  of  the 
anterior  interosseous  vessels;  superiorly,  there  is  another 
bat  much  larger  interval,  through  whicl\  the  posterior  inter- 
s  vessels  pass. 

135.  The  round  ligament  in  some  measure  occupies  the 
deficiency  left  by  the  intei-osseous  ligament  at  the  superior 
part  of  the  arm.  It  is  a  thin  narrow  fasciculus  of  fibres,  ex-. 
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temling  ol)]iquely  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  coronoid 
processj  tlownwartls  and  outwards,  to  be  implanted  on  the 
radius,  about  half  an  inch  below  its  tubercle.  The  direction 
of  its  fibres  is  therefore  altogether  diilerent  from  that  of 
the  fibres  of  the  interosseous  ligament. 

136.  In  the  hfvrior  arlivulation  of  the  radius  and  ulna, 
the  former  rotates  on  tlie  latter  as  its  point  of  support,  the 
articulating  surface  of  the  radius  being  concave,  that  of  the 
ulna  convex.  The  bones  are  connected  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly  by  some  fibres  passing  between  their  extremi- 
ties, so  thin  and  scattered,  as  scarcely  to  admit  or  require 
description,  but  internally  they  are  joined  by  a  fibro-carti- 
lage  and  a  synovial  membrane. 

137.  The  /ibro-cartilage,  placed  transversely  between  the 
bones,  is  attached  by  its  base  to  a  rough  line  separating  the 
carpal  from  the  ulnar  articulating  surfaces  of  the  radius, 
and  by  its  summit  to  a  depression  at  the  root  of  the  styloid 
process  of  ttie  ulna-  Its  superior  surface  looks  towards 
the  head  of  the  ulna,  the  inferior  te  the  cuneiform  bone ; 
both  are  smooth  and  lined  by  synovial  membrane ;  the  in- 
ferior one  by  the  large  membrane  of  the  wrist  joint,  the  su- 
perior by  a  small  one  peculiar  to  the  radio-cubital  articula- 
tion. Its  two  borders  are  connected  with  the  carpal  liga- 
ments. As  the  radius  rolls  on  the  ulna,  this  cartilage  is 
carried  with  it,  and  forms  its  chief  bond  of  union  with  the 
latter  bone. 

138.  Tiie  si/novial  membrane  is  frequently  called  tn^m- 
braiia  saccij'vrmts,  though  there  is  nothing  in  its  conforma- 
tion which  distinguishes  it  from  other  synovial  sacs.  It  may 
be  considered  as  presenting  two  parts,  or  saccufi,  one  pro- 
jecting perpendicularly  upwards  into  the  articulation  of  the 
radius  and  ulna,  lining  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  each,  the 
other  placed  horizontally  between  the  head  of  the  ulna,  and 
the  corresponding  surface  of  the  fibro-cartilage  lining  them 
also ;  both  however,  are  formed  by  a  continuous  mem- 
brane. 
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The  Wrist  Joint. 

199.  This  articulation  is  formed  by  the  radius  and  trian- 
gular cartilage  above,  and  the  three  first  bones  of  the  car- 
pus below.  The  articular  aspect  of  the  former,  when  viewed 
in  the  fresh  state,  presents  an  oval  and  sliglitly  concave  sur- 
face, its  greatest  breadth  being  from  side  to  side.  The 
surface  of  the  radius  is  divided  into  two  parts,  by  a  line  es- 
tending  from  before  backwards,  so  ihat  these,  together 
with  llie  cartilage,  present  three  articular  surfaces,  one  for 
each  carpal  bone.  The  scaphoid,  semi-lunar,  and  cunei- 
form bones  are  articulated  together,  so  as  to  form  a  round- 
ed convex  surface,  which  is  received  into  the  concavity 
above  described.  Four  ligament^s  and  a  synovial  membrane 
retain  these  parts  in  their  situation. 

140.  The  internal  lateral  ligament  passes  directly  down- 
wards from  the  extremity  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna, 
to  be  attached  to  the  cuneiform  bone;  it  also  sends  some 
fibres  to  the  annular  ligament  and  pisiform  bone.  Its  form  is 
that  of  a  rounded  cord  ;  its  inner  surface  is  in  contact  with 

JC  triangular  fibro-cartilage,  the  part  above  the  cartilage 
lined  by  the  membrana  sacciformis,  that  below  it  by 
synovial  membrane  of  the  radio-carpal  articulation. 

141.  The  external  lateral  ligament  extends  from  the  sty- 
)id  process  of  the  radius,  to  a  rough  surface  on  the  sca- 
phoid bone,  some  of  its  fibres  being  prolonged  to  the  tra- 

inm,  and  also  to  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

143.  The  anterior  ligament,  broad  and  membranous,  is 

Itached  to  the  rough  border  of  the  carpal  extremity  of  the 

idiiu,  and  to  the  base  of  its  styloid  process,  from  which 

fibres  pass  down  to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior  surface 

the  scaphoid,  semi-lunar,  and  cuneiform  bones.      It  is 

pierced  by  several  foramina  for  the  transmission  of  vessels  j 

►one  of  its  surfaces  is  Uned  by  the  synovial  membrane  of  the 

joint,  (he  other  is  in  contact  with  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 

muscles. 
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143.  The  posterior  ligament  extends  obliquely  downuavds 
and  inwards,  from  the  extremity  of  tlie  radius,  to  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  tbe  semi-lunar  and  cuneiform  bones ;  its 
fibres  appear  to  be  prolonged  for  some  way  on  the  carpal 
bones.  One  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, the  other  with  the  extensor  tendons. 

144.  The  synovial  membrane,  after  having  lined  the  arti- 
cular surface  of  the  radius,  and  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage, 
is  rcHected  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments,  and 
thence  over  the  surface  of  the  carpal  bones. 

The  Articulations  of  the  Carpus. 

The  bones  of  the  carpus  consist  of  two  sets,  each  united 
by  its  proper  connexions,  so  as  to  form  a  row,  both  how- 
ever being  connected  by  fibrous  bauds  and  a  synovial  mem- 
brane common  to  them.  The  connexions  proper  to  the  first 
row  are  interosseous  fibro-cartilages,  and  ligaments  placed 
on  their  dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces. 

145.  The  interosseous  Jiffro-cartiiages  are  two  lamellae, 
one  placed  at  each  side  of  the  semi-lunar  bone,  connecting  it 
with  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones.  The  carpal  extre- 
mity of  these  is  smooth  and  lined  by  the  synovial  membrane 
of  the  wrist  joint. 

H<6.  The  palmar  ligaments  are  two,  one  extending  from 
the  scaphoid  bone  to  the  semi-lunar,  the  other  from  the 
semi-lunar  to  the  cuneiform,  their  direction  being  trans- 
verse; and  as  their  fibres  are  partly  united,  they  may  be 
considered  as  a  continuous  baud  connecting  these  bones. 

1 47.  The  dorsal  ligaments  are  also  two,  disposed  similarly 
and  connecting  the  same  bones  on  their  posterior  surfaces. 
The  pisiform  bone  stands  out  of  the  range,  and  rests  on  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  cuneiform,  with  which  it  is  articu- 
lated by  an  irregular  filirous  capsule  and  a  synovial  mem- 
brane. 

The  carpal  bones  of  the  second  range  are  also  connected 
by  similar  means.     There  are  three  dorsal  and  palmar  li- 
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lis  passing  transversely  from  one  bone  to  the  other. 
There  are,  however,  but  two  interosseous  JibrO'Carlilages 
placed  one  at  each  side  of  the  os  magnum,  connecting  it 
with  the  trapezoid  externally,  and  the  uncifurni  internally. 
Such  are  the  means  of  connexion  peculiar  to  each  row » 
those  common  to  both  are  an  anterior,  a  posterior,  and  two 
lateral  Ugaments. 

148.  The  lateral  ligaments  are  placed  one  on  the  radial, 
the  other  on  the  ulnar  border  of  the  carpus  ;  the  former  con- 
necting the  scaphoid  bone  with  the  trapezium,  the  latter 
the  cuneiform  with  the  unciforme. 

149.  The  anterior  ligament  consists  of  short  fibres,  passing 
obliquely  from  the  bones  of  the  first,  to  those  of  the  second 
range.  The  pottenor  is  similar  in  structure  and  arrange- 
ment. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  first  range  of  carpal  bones 
forms  a  concavity,  the  second,  particularly  the  magnum 
and  unciform,  a  convexity  received  within  it ;  by  which 
means  a  ball  and  socket  joint  is  formed,  which  is  completed 
by  a  synovial  membrane  reflected  over  the  articular  sur- 
hoti  of  the  different  osseous  pieces  which  compose  it.  It 
aoreorer  sends  two  processes  between  the  three  bones  of 
the  first  row,  and  three  between  those  of  the  second,  so  as 
to  facilitate  theu*  respective  motions. 

The  Carpo-metacarpal  Articulations. 

150.  The  four  last  metacarpal  bones  are  connected  with 
those  of  the  carpus,  by  means  of  two  sets  of  fibrous  bands, 
tttnaled,  one  on  the  palmar,  the  other  on  the  dorsal  surface, 
the  U.tter  being  better  marked.  All  but  the  fifth  metacar- 
p»l  bone  receive  two  bands.  Thus  to  the  second,  or  that 
of  the  fore-finger,  a  thin  fasciculus  of  fibres  passes  from  the 
tnpesium,  another  from  the  trapezoid  bone  \  the  third  re- 
ceives one  from  the  latter  and  also  from  the  os  raagnum, 
the  fourth  from  the  os  maf^num  and  also  from  the  unci- 
forme;  but  the  fifth  is  connected  to  the  latter  only.  On  the 
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palmar  surface,  a  similar  mode  of  connexion  exists,  but  the 
fibres  are  not  so  well  defined. 

The  carpal  exlremities  of  the  four  last  metacarpal  hones, 
are  bound  together  by  three  transverse  fibrous  bands  on 
the  palmar,  and  the  same  on  the  dorsal  surface,  passing 
from  one  to  the  other ;  they  are  very  slight,  and  often  ill- 
defined. 

The  digital  extremities  of  these  bones  are  connected  at 
their  palmar  aspect  by  a  flat  band  passing  across  them,  and 
closely  connected  with  the  head  of  each;  this  is  called  the 
transverse  ligament. 

151.  I'he  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  is  articulated 
on  quite  a  different  principle  from  the  others  ;  for  as  it  ad- 
mits of  all  the  motions,  except  rotation,  it  is  connected  to 
the  trapezium  by  a  capsular  ligament,  which  passes  from 
the  rough  border,  bounding  its  articular  surface  to  the 
trapezium  ;  these  parts  are  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane. 

The  Articulation  of  the  I'lialanges  with  the  Metacarpal 

Bones, 

152.  The  rounded  head  of  each  of  the  four  last  metacarpal 
bones  being  received  into  the  slight  concavity  situated  in 
the  exti'emity  of  the  first  ])halanx,  is  maintained  insitti  by 
two  lateral  ligaments,  an  anterior  ligament  and  a  synovud 
membrane. 

153.  The  lateral  ligaments  consist  of  dense  fasciculi  of 
fibre?,  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  sides  of  the  metacar- 
pal bones,  by  the  other  to  the  contiguous  extremity  of  the 
phalanges,  the  direction  of  the  fibres  being  forwards  and 
downwards.  The  anterior  ligaments  occupy  the  interval 
between  these  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  joints  ;  they  are 
thin  and  membranous.  The  synovial  membrane  invests  the 
surfaces  of  the  heads  of  the  bones,  and  is  reflected  on  the 
ligaments  which  connect  them. 

154.  The  phalanges  are  articulated  with  one  another,  on 
the  same  principle  as  that  which  obtains  in  the  articulation 
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between  their  bases  and  the  metacarpal  bones ;  it  is  there- 
fore unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  just  stated  on  that 
subject. 

155.  There  are  some  other  fibrous  and  ligamentous 
structures  which  deserve  to  be  noticed  in  this  place,  not  as 
beinig  connected  immediately  with  the  joints ;  they  are  ra- 
ther accessories  to  the  tendons  of  the  muscles.  Thus  along 
the  margins  of  the  phalanges,  on  their  palmar  aspect,  are 
attached  the  caghial  ligaments,  which  form  sheaths  for 
the  flexor  tendons,  and  bind  them  securely  in  their  situa- 
tion ;  these  are  thick  and  firm  along  the  body  of  the  pha- 
laoges,  but  over  the  flexures  of  the  joints  they  are  thin,  so 
M  not  to  impede  their  movements ;  their  inner  surface  is 
fined  by  a  fine  membrane  resembling  the  synovial  class, 
which  is  reflected  over  the  tendons,  giving  to  each  a  smooth 
and  shining  appearance. 

156.  The />o«/^>-ior  annular  liframent  of  the  wrist  is  con- 
Ifantaus  with  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm,  of  which  it  may  be 
eoittidered  a  part.  It  extends  from  the  extremity  of  the 
radius  to  the  inner  border  of  the  ulna  and  the  pisiforme 
bone,  and  serves  to  bind  down  the  extensor  tendons. 

157.  The  anterior  annular  ligament  is  a  dense  fasciculus 
of  fibres,  extended  across  the  carpus  from  the  pisiform  and 
onciform  bones,  to  the  trapezium  and  scaphoides,  so  as  to 
form  a  canal  which  transmits  the  flexor  tendons,  retains 
ibem  in  their  situation,  and  modifies  their  direction  and 
]K>irer  of  action  on  the  hand. 

fm^  The  Articulations  of  the  Pelvis. 

XSS.  The  OS  sacrum  considered  as  the  common  point  of 
Wpyort  of  the  vertebral  column  above,  the  os  coccygis  be- 
Ibw,  and  ossa  innominata  on  each  side,  is  connected  with 
each  of  these  in  the  following  manner ; 

I.  Sficro-terlebral  articulation.  The  base  of  the  sacrum 

il  articulated  with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  by  the  same 

as  those  which  connect  the  dififercnt  pairs  of  vertebrae 
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throughout  the  column;  I,  by  an  inter-vertebral  substance 
placed  between  their  oval  surfaces  j  2,  by  the  continuation 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  common  ligaments ;  3,  a  liga- 
mentum  subflavuni  connecting  the  arches  of  the  last  verte- 
brae with  the  posterior  border  of  the  sacral  canal ;  4,  an  in- 
ter-spinous  ligament  |  5,  two  synovial  membranes  between 
the  articulating  processes,  and  lastly,  a  sacro-vertebral  liga- 
ment. All  these,  except  the  last,  being  similar  to  the  con- 
necting media  throughout  the  column,  require  no  farther 
description  in  this  place. 

1 59.  The  sano-vertebral  ligament  connects  the  summit 
of  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  vertebra  with  the  de- 
pressed lateral  surface  at  the  base  of  the  sacrum ;  its  form 
is  triangular,  as  its  fibres  diverge  and  expand  towards  tlie 
sacro-iliac  symphysis, 

IGO.  The  iko-lumbar  ligament  is  extended  horizontally 
between  the  summit  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra,  and  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  crista 
of  the  ileum,  where  its  fibres  expand  somewhat,  so  as  to 
give  it  a  triangular  form.  This  is  the  only  bond  of  union 
between  the  vertebral  column  and  the  os  ileum. 

IGl.  The  Sficro-coccygean  articulation  is  effected,  I,  by 
an  anterior  li-gament,  consisting  of  irregular  fibres,  placed  in 
front  of  these  bones,  subjacent  to  the  rectum  ;  2,  by  a  pos- 
terior ligament  more  strongly  marked,  composed  of  fibres 
which  descend  upon  the  bones  of  the  coccyx,  from  the 
margin  of  the  inferior  orifice  of  the  sacral  canal,  which  it 
serves  to  close  in  and  complete ;  o,  by  a  ftbro-cartilage  in- 
terposed between  the  contiguous  extremities  of  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx. 

162.  The  sacro-iliac  articulation,  often  named  the  sacro- 
iliac symphysis,  or  synchondrosis,  is  formed  between  the 
rough  lateral  surfaces  uf  the  sacrum  and  ileum,  closely  ap- 
plied to  one  another,  and  connected  by  an  irregular  lamella 
of  a  cartilaginous  structure.  In  addition  lo  these  means  of 
union,  the  pelvic  bones  are  connected  by  the  following  liga- 
ments. 
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103.  The  posterior  sacro-scialic  ligament,  {lig.  aacro-is- 
chiadicum  rnajus,  Weit.  Soemm.)  elongated,  broad  and  tn- 
angular,  is  placed  at  the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the 
pelvis^  whose  lower  aperture  it  assists  materially  in  closing. 
Its  base  or  broader  part  is  attached  to  the  postero-ttiferior 
spiae  of  the  ileum,  and  the  side  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx, 
whflst  its  other  extremity  is  fixed  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  tuber  ischii,  where  it  expands  somewhat,  and  sends 
upwards  and  forwards  along  the  margin  of  the  ramus,  of 
that  bone,  a  falciform  process,  which  presents  one  surface 
looking  towards  the  peiinaeal  space>  and  the  other  resting 
on  the  internal  obturator  muscle  and  pudic  artery.  The 
posterior  surface  of  this  ligament  gives  origin  to  part  of  the 
gbteos  inaximus ;  the  anterior  is  covered  partly  by  the 
small  sacTO-scJatic  ligament. 

16-i.  The  anterior  or  small  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  {lig. 
tacro-ischiadicum  minus,  internum,  Weit.  Soerom.)  is  at- 
tached by  its  base  to  the  side  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx, 
where  its  fibres  are  blended  with  those  of  the  great  liga- 
ment, and  by  its  apex  to  the  spinous  process  of  the  is- 
chium; its  form  is  triangular,  the  direction  of  its  fibres 
fijffwards  and  outwards.  The  spinous  process  of  the  is- 
chium, its  tuberosity,  and  these  two  ligaments,  bound  an 
oval  interval,  through  which  the  obturator  internus  muscle 
passes  out  from  the  pelvis ;  but  above  the  border  of  the  an- 
terior ligament,  is  a  larger  oval  opening,  bounded  before 
tod  above  by  the  margin  of  the  ileum  and  ischium,  and  be- 
hind by  the  great  ligament,  which  transmits  the  pyramidalts 
mnsde,  the  great  sciatic  nerve>  the  gluteal  and  ischiadic 
tTttries. 

165.  The  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments  consist  of  three 
or  four  sets  of  short  irregular  fibres,  extended  transversely, 
between  the  posterior  rough  surface  of  the  sacrum,  and  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  crista  ilei ;  one  of  these  extends  from 
die  posterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  latter,  and  is 
called  the  posterior  spinous  ligament;  they  are  all  placed 
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deeply  in  the  groove  formed  by  the  ileum  and  sacrum,  and 
covered  by  the  origin  of  the  himhav  muscles.  The  anterior 
sacro-iliac  ligament  consists  of  some  thin  irregular  fibres, 
placed  at  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis, 
and  attached  to  the  pelvic  surfaces  of  the  sacrum  and 
ileum. 

16fi.  The  pubic  articulation  {symphysis  pubis)  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  ossa  pubis  in  the  median  line  ante- 
riorly. This  is  effected  by  an  elongated  piece  of  fibro- 
cartilage,  interposed  between  their  surfaces,  and  connected 
to  each.  It  is  thicker  anteriorly  than  posteriorly,  and  con- 
sists of  concentric  lamellae.  This  union  is  strengthened, 
lat,  by  an  anterior  pubic  ligament,  which  consists  of  irregu- 
lar fibres,  passing  obliquely  across  from  one  bone  to  the 
other,  and  decussating  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  carti- 
lage ;  2ndly,  the  sub  pubic  ligament,  {ligamentum  triangu- 
lare,  arcuatum,)  thick  and  triangular,  which  is  placed  be- 
neath the  symphysis,  its  sides  being  attached  to  the  rami  of 
the  pubis,  its  base  free  and  slightly  concave,  directed  down- 
wards and  backwards  to  the  perinasal  space. 

1G7.  The  obturator  ligament  i^membraua  obturaiis  fora- 
minis  ibyreoidis,  Soemm.)  is  properly  a  fibrous  membrane, 
inserted  into  the  border  of  the  obturator  foramen,  which 
it  closes  in  its  entire  extent,  except  at  the  superior  part  of 
its  circumference,  where  a  small  oval  aperture  is  left  for  the 
exit  of  the  obturator  vessels.  The  obturator  muscles  are 
attached  to  its  surfaces. 


The  Hip  Joint. 

168.  This  is  a  true  ball  and  socket  joint,  in  which  the^ 
globular  head  of  the  femur  is  received  into  the  cotyloid  ca- 
vity. The  articulating  surfaces  are  covered  by  cartilage  in 
the  greater  part  of  their  extent.  It  is  deficient  however  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  and  also  a  Uttle  beneath  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  head  of  the  femur  ;  the  latter  marking  the 
insertion  of  the  round  liganient,  the  former  a  shallow  fossa 
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for  the  loJgement  of  the  structure,  which  has  been  called 
the  synovial  gland.  The  connecting  means  in  this  articu- 
lation, are  three  ligaments,  viz.  a  capsular,  cotyloid,  and  in- 
ter-articular ligament,  together  with  a  synovial  membrane. 

169.  The  capsular  ligament,  dense  and  firm  in  its  tex> 
tore,  represents  a  fibrous  tulje,  whose  direction  is  down- 
wards and  outwards;  being  attached  by  one  extremity 
round  the  margin  of  the  cotyloid  cavity ;  by  the  other  to 
tbe  neck  of  the  femur.  Its  superior  circumference  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent,  is  attached  to  the  bone,  within 
two  or  three  lines  of  the  cotyloid  ligament,  but  opposite  the 
notch  where  the  margin  of  the  cavity  is  deficient,  it  is  at- 
tadied  to  the  transverse  ligament.  Its  inferior  circumfe- 
rence is  inserted  in  front  into  the  oblique  line  leading  from 
one  trochanter  to  the  other,  but  superiorly  and  behind,  its 
fibres  are  implanted  into  the  neck  of  the  bone,  within  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  trochanteric  fossa,  and  about  the 
aame  distance  from  the  posterior  inter-trochanteric  line.  The 
figament  is  most  dense  and  firm  towards  the  superior  and 
anterior  part  of  the  articulation  \  inferiorly,  its  fibres  are 
comptaratively  thin.  A  firm  fasciculus  of  fibres  extends  ob- 
Bqoely  downwards  in  front  of  the  joint  intimately  connected 
with  the  capsule,  being  calculated  to  strengthen  it,  hence  it 
is  called  its  accessory  ligament ;  but  as  one  extremity  of  it 
is  attached  to  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the 
ileum,  the  other  to  the  anterior  trochanteric  line,  it  may  be 
called  the  ileo-femoral  ligament.  The  joint  is  materially 
strengthened  by  the  muscles  surrounding  it,  particularly  by 
the  gluteus  minimus,  the  external  rotators,  and  the  psoas 
and  iliacus. 

170.  The  cotyloid  ligament  is  a  fibro-cartilaginous  ring 
pbced  round  the  cavity,  and  serving  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing its  depth,  and  completing  its  border,  where  it  is  de- 
ficient. The  broader  part  of  this  structure  is  attached  to  the 
bone,  its  thin  edge  is  free,  and  both  its  surfaces  are  covered 
by  the  synovial  membrane,  the  external  being  in  contact  with 
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the  capsular  ligament,  the  internal  with  the  head  of  the 
femur.  Its  fibres  are  not  continued  all  round  ;  they  rather 
pass  obliquely  from  without  inwards,  over  ihe  margin  of  the 
cavity,  one  extremity  being  attached  to  tile  outer,  the  other 
to  its  inner  surface.  At  the  cotyloid  notch  these  fibres  are 
continued  from  side  to  stJe  crossing  one  another,  so  as  to 
render  the  circumference  complete.  Some  additional  fibres 
are  superadded  in  this  part,  from  which  circumstance,  as 
well  as  its  being  stretched  across  from  one  margin  of  the 
notch  to  the  other,  it  is  usually  named  the  hrtmcerse  liga- 
ment.  Subjacent  to  the  transverse  portion,  an  interval  is 
left  for  the  admission  of  the  articular  vessels. 

171.  The  inter-art icnlar  ligament  {tigametdum  teres  ca- 
pitis femoris,  Weit.  Soemm.)  is  a  thick  dense  fasciculus  of 
fibres,  implanted  by  one  extremity  which  is  rounJ,  into  the 
fossa,  in  the  head  of  the  femur,  by  the  other,  where  it  is 
broad  and  bifid,  into  the  margins  of  the  cotyloid  notch, 
where  its  fibres  become  blended  with  those  of  the  trans< 
verse  ligament. 

172.  The  synovial  membrane  lines  the  contiguous  sur- 
faces of  all  the  parts  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  articulation,  giving  them  a  smooth  and  shining  appear- 
ance. From  the  margin  of  the  articular  surface  of  the 
femur,  it  may  be  traced  along  the  neck  of  that  bone  as  far 
as  the  insertion  of  the  capsular  ligament,  the  inner  surface 
of  which  it  lines  as  far  as  its  superior  attachment.  There  it 
turns  inwards  over  the  cotyloid  ligament,  and  dips  into  the 
cavity,  lining  its  entire  extent,  and  finally  guided  as  it  were, 
by  the  round  ligament,  (which  it  invests  by  a  funnel-shaped 
process)  it  reaches  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  invests  it  as 
far  as  the  border  of  its  cartilage,  from  whence  we  proceed- 
ed in  tracing  its  reflexions. 
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The  Knee  Joint. 

This  is  a  ginglimus,  or  hinge  joint,  formed  by  the 
condyles  of  the  femur  above,  the  head  of  the  tibia  below, 
md  the  patella  in  front,  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  each 
being  tipped  with  cartilage,  and  invested  by  a  common  sy- 
oorial  membrane.     The  following  ligaments  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  articulation :    the  ligamentum  patella?, 
the  external  and  internal  lateral,  a  posterior,  a  transverse, 
uid  two  crucial  ligaments ;  besides  these  may  be  enume- 
rated two  semi-lunar  fibro-cartilages,  and  some  folds  of  the 
SfDOvial  membrane,  which  have  received  names,  viz.  the 
figmmenta  alaria  and  mucosum,  but  the  term  ligament  can- 
not with  propriety  be  applied  to  any  other  than  iibrous 
•tructures  which  connect  parts  together. 
^^174.  The  ligamentum  patella  is  a  flat  strong  band  of 
^^kdinous  fibres,  which  connects  the  patella  with  the  ante- 
^nor  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.     Its  superior  extremity  is  at- 
tached to  the  apex  of  the  patella,  and  to  a  depression  on 
its  posterior  surface ;  its  superficial  fibres  pass  upwards  on 
the  anterior  aspect  of  the  bone,  and  become  continuous 
vhh  those  of  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  femoris,  the  inferior 
extrenuty  is  a  little  expanded  ,*  towards  the  middle  its  bor- 
ders are  slightly  tucked  in.     The  anterior  surface  of  this  li- 
gament is  subcutaneous  in  its  whole  extent ;  the  posterior 
rests  on  the  synovial  membrane,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  some  adipose  substance,  as  it  is  iiiferiorly  from  the  head 
of  the  tibia  by  a  synovial  bursa. 

175.  Tine  internal  lateral  ligament,  broad  and  fiat,  con- 
nects the  tuberosity  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur 
with  the  inner  surface  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.  It  becomes 
broad  inferiorly,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the 
MUtorius,  gracilis,  and  semi-tendinosus  muscles ;  internally 
it  rests  on  the  synodal  membrane,  and  is  attached  to  the 
internal  semi-lunar  cartilage. 

176.  The  external  lateral  ligament  is  a  rounded  cord- 
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like  fasciculus  of  fibres,  which  passes  from  the  tuberosity  of 
the  external  contlyle  of  the  femur,  to  the  head  of  the  fibula; 
its  direction  is  vertical,  but  it  is  placed  nearer  the  posterior 
than  the  anterior  surface  of  the  joint ;  its  internal  surface 
corresponds  with  the  synovial  membrane  and  the  external 
articular  arteries,  the  external  being  covered  by  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps  flexor  cruris,  and  the  expanded  fascia  of  the 
extensor  muscles.  Posterior  to  this,  but  parallel  with  it, 
anotlier  ligament  is  placed,  connecting  the  same  points  of 
the  femur  and  fibula ;  it  is  called  the  short  external  lateral 
ligament. 

ill.  The  posterior  ligament  (ligamentum  posticum)  broad 
and  expanded,  is  a  flat  plane  of  fibres,  stretched  obliquely 
behind  the  articulation,  from  the  internal  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia  to  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur.  The  direction 
of  the  greater  part  of  its  fibres  is  from  below  upwards  and 
outwards,  running  diagonally  across  the  joint,  being  evi* 
dently  continuous  with  the  tendon  of  the  semi-membranosus 
muscle,  of  which  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation. 
This  ligament,  however,  cannot  be  cojxsidered  as  formed 
solely  by  a  reflexion  of  the  tendon  of  the  semi-membra-> 
nosus,  or  merely  as  the  third  insertion  of  that  muscle,  for 
several  transverse  and  perpendicular  fibres  are  observed  in 
it,  distinct  from  those  of  the  reflected  tendon.  A  number 
of  apertures  may  be  observed  between  its  fibres,  which 
transmit  the  articular  vessels. 

178.  The  crucial  or  oblique  ligaments  {Ugamenta  cm- 
data)  are  placed  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  joint,  external 
to  the  synovial  membrane,,  but  partially  invested  by  it.  As 
tlie  name  imports,  their  direction  is  oblique,  so  that  they 
cross  or  decussate  somewhat  like  the  lines  of  the  letter  X, 
the  posterior  one  however  approaches  more  nearly  a  per- 
pendicular direction :  of  these  one  is  anterior,  the  other 
posterior.  The  anterior  is  fixed  by  one  extremity  to  a  pit, 
situated  before  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  where  it  is  connected 
with  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  internal  semi-lunar  carti- 
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lage,  by  the  other  it  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the 
external  condyle  of  the  femur ;  hence  its  direction  is  up- 
wards, backwards,  and  outwards.  The  posterior  Ugament 
is  attached  inferiorly  to  the  pit  behind  the  spine  of  the 
tibia,  where  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  posterior 
comu  of  the  external  semi-lunar  cartilage,  and  superiorly* 
to  the  side  of  the  inner  condyle ;  its  fibres  being  directed 
upwards  and  a  little  forwards.  Its  anterior  surface  is  in 
contact  with  the  last  mentioned  ligament,  and  the  posterior 
with  the  ligamentum  posticum.  Both  are  thus  implanted 
into  die  fossa  between  the  condyles. 

]  79.  The  semi-lunar  cartilages  are  two  crescent-shaped 
lamelhe  of  fibro-cartilnge,  placed  on  the  articulating  sur- 
&oes  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  interposed  between  them  and 
the  condyles  of  the  femur.  The  outer  border  of  each  is 
thick  and  convex,  the  inner  thin  and  concave,  leaving  the 
esntral  part  of  the  superior  surface  of  the  tibia  uncovere<l. 
The  internal  one,  elongated  from  l>efore  backwards,  is 
nearly  of  a  semicircular  form,  its  anterior  comu  is  connect- 
ed with  the  anterior  crucial  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  pit  before  the  spine  of  the  tibia ;  the  posterior  attached 
h«>hfiwt  the  spine,  is  in  relation  with  the  posterior  crucial  li- 
gament, its  thick  border  ia  connected  with  the  internal 
lateral  ligament,  the  thin  one  is  free  and  unattached. 

The  external  semi-lunar  cartilage  forms  nearly  a  com- 
plete circle,  its  two  comua,  fixed  one  before  the  other  be- 
hind the  spine  of  the  tibia,  are  so  close  at  their  insertion, 
thai  they  may  be  said  to  be  interposed  between  the  inser- 
tions of  the  interna]  semi-lunar  cartilage.  Its  external 
border  is  connected  behind  with  the  tendon  of  the  popli- 
teua  muscle,  and  in  llie  nndtlle  with  the  external  lateral  li- 
guaent.  Towards  the  front  of  the  joint  the  inter-articular 
evtilBges  are  connected  by  a  slight  transverse  band  {irani- 
flvne  Ugan^ctU).  Their  superior  surface  is  concave,  and  in 
•pfMmtion  with  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  inferior 
plane  resia  on  the  head  of  the  tibia;  both  surfaces  are 
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invested  in  nearly  tlieir  entire  extent  by  the  lynoviat  mem- 
brano. 

1 80,  Tlie  synovial  membrane,  like  all  similar  structures, 
forms  a  shut  sac,  whose  surface  is  continuous  throughout 
its  entire  extent,  and  as  it  lines  the  contiguous  surfaces  of 
all  the  parts  entering  into  t!ie  composition  of  the  knee 
joint,  it  must  necessarily  present  rather  a  complex  arrange- 
ment. This  complexity  is  increased  by  the  existence  of  a 
small  funnel-shaped  fold  (improperly  named  ligamentum 
mucosum)  which  is  stretched  across  the  joint  from  the  lower 
border  of  the  patella  to  the  margin  of  the  fossa,  between 
the  condyles  of  the  femur.  It  is  this  process  which  render* 
the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  synovial  membrane  ao 
similar  to  that  of  the  peritonaeum  and  arachnoid  membrane. 
When  tracing  its  reflexions  in  order  to  show  its  continuity, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  them  along  the  median 
line,  which  will  include  the  ligamentum  mucosum,  and  then 
at  each  side.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  arrangement  of  the 
membrane  fully,  the  joint  should  be  laid  open  by  a  vertical 
incision  carried  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  patella  and 
its  ligament,  leaving  the  ligamentum  mucosum  untouched  ; 
after  which  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  inner  half 
of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  should  be  removed  by  a  similar  in- 
cision, with  a  saw  carried  from  above  downwards.  For  this 
purpose  the  bones  should  be  successively  fixed  in  a  vice.  A 
lateral  view  of  the  joint  being  thus  obtained,  all  the  parts 
remaining  in  their  natural  position,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  membrane  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  transverje 
funnel-shaped  process  {ligamentum  mucosum)  the  superior 
one  elongated  and  pyramidal,  projects  by  its  summit  more 
than  an  inch  above  the  patella,  its  base  corresponding  with 
the  breadth  of  the  process  just  named.  The  inferior  divi- 
sion of  the  membrane  is  quadrilateral,  one  side  being  made 
up  of  the  lower  border  of  the  same  process,  and  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  femur  with  which  it  is  continuous ;  another 
by  the  articulating  surface  of  the  tibia ;  posteriorly  it  cor- 
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reaponds  with  the  posterior  crucial  ligament,  and  anteriorly 
with  the  part  of  the  membrane  reflected  on  the  ligamentuin 
patellae. 

If  we  commence  at  the  superior  border  of  the  patella  to 
trace  the  reflexions  of  the  membrane,  we  find  that  it  tines 
the  articulating  surface  of  that  bone^  and  a  little  below  its  in- 
ferior border  passes  directly  backwards  across  tlie  joint,  until 
it  reaches  the  margin  of  the  inter-condyloid  articulating  sur- 
face, where  it  is  reflected  upwards  for  some  way  in  front  of 
the  femur,  forming  a  cul-de-sac  between  it  and  the  tendon 
of  the  extensor  muscles,  which  it  lines  as  it  descends  again 
to  the  patella,  whence  we  began  to  trace  it.  The  inferior 
part  of  the  membrane  may  be  traced  from  the  anterior 
border  of  the  tibia,  backwards  upon  its  articulating  surface, 
as  far  as  the  insertion  of  the  posterior  crucial  ligament, 
upon  which  it  is  reflected  upwards  to  the  femur,  turning 
forwards  upon  it  until  it  meets  the  superior  layer  of  the 
funnel-shaped  process,  guided  by  which  it  reaches  the  liga- 
mentum  patellae,  and  then  is  reflected  downwards  to  the  tibia, 
whence  we  started.  But  for  the  existence  of  the  transverse 
funnel-shaped  process,  the  whole  outline  of  the  membrane 
may  be  traced  in  the  following  way,  which  will  answer  for 
each  Literal  half  of  it,  omitting  the  part  along  the  median 
line,  in  which  the  process  interposes.     From  the  superior 

rder  of  the  patella,  it  descends,  lining  its  articulating  siu-- 
below  its  inferior  border  it  corresponds  with  the  li- 
^punentum  patellse,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  consi- 
dcrabie  quantity  of  adipose  matter ;  on  reaching  the  margin 
of  the  tibia,  it  is  reflected  over  its  articulating  surfaces,  and 
also  on  both  aspects  of  the  semi-lunar  cartilages,  giving 
ihem  a  smooth  investment;  round  the  crucial  ligaments 
ako  U  forms  partial  investments,  enclosing  them  as  far 
as  their  attachments  to  the  femur.  The  membrane  will 
thus  be  found  to  be  guided  to  the  articulating  surface  of 
that  bone  at  several  points,  viz.  by  the  two  crucial  liga- 
by  the  funnel-shaped  process,  and  by  the  external 
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margin  of  the  serai-lunar  cartilages;  from  these  points  it 
expands  over  the  condyles,  and  after  ascending  for  some 
way  in  front  of  the  femur,  (forming  a  cul-de  sac  between  it 
and  tlie  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles)  it  passes  down- 
wards to  the  margin  of  the  patella,  from  which  we  proceed- 
ed to  trace  its  reflexions. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  hgaments  of  the  knee  joint,  no 
mention  has  been  here  made  of  a  fibrous  capsule,  as  an  in-^ 
vestment  distinct  from  the  other  fibrous  structures  of  the 
joint.  It  is  not  usually  described  in  anatomical  demonstra- 
tions, and  no  notice  of  it  occurs  in  the  works  of  Meckel, 
Portal,  Cloquet,  or  B.  Cooper.  A  capsular  ligament  is  how- 
ever attributed  to  this  articulation  by  Soemmering,  Weit- 
brccht,  and  Fyfe,  The  capsular  ligament  or  membrane 
(luenibrana  capsulurts  articuli  genu)  arises  in  front  from  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  articulating  extremity  of  the  fe- 
mur, at  some  distance  from  its  cartilaginous  coating,  behind 
from  the  border  of  the  inter-condyluid  fossa,  from  which  it 
descends,  to  be  inserted  into  the  rough  border  which  sur- 
rounds the  bead  of  the  tibia.  The  membrane  is  also  in- 
serted into  the  margins  of  the  patella  and  its  superior  and 
inferior  ligamentous  connexions,  so  that  this  bone  forms 
part  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint.  It  is  very  thin,  but  is 
strengthened  by  the  fascia  of  the  limb,  and  the  surrounding 
aponeurotic  sti-uctures. 

The  PeroneO'tibial  Articulation. 

181.  The  superior  and  inferior  extremities  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula  are  connected  by  ligaments  and  synovial  mem- 
branes, and  the  shafts  of  the  bones  are  maintained  in  rela- 
tion by  an  interosseous  ligament.  The  contiguous  extre- 
mities of  these  bones  present  superiorly  two  flat  oval  sur- 
faces covered  with  cartilage,  which  are  closely  applied  to 
one  another,  and  retained  in  situ,  1,  by  an  anterior  ligO' 
menl,  which  is  a  broad,  flat  band  of  fibres,  passing  obliquely 
upwards  and  inwards,  from  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  tlie  in- 
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temat  tuberosity  of  the  tibia ;  it  is  covered  and  strength- 
ened by  the  tendon  of  tlie  biceps  flexor  cruris ;  2,  by  a 
posterior  ligament  similarly  disposed  beliind  the  articula- 
tion, but  stronger  and  thicker  ;  3,  by  a  synovial  membrane, 
which  hnes  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  bones  and  liga- 
ments. 

182.  The  interosseous  ligament,  which  connects  tlie  bo- 
dies of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  flat  and  tnenibranous,  is  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  parallel  fibres,  extended  obliquely  be- 
tween the  external  angle  of  the  tibia,  and  the  ridge  on  the 
adjacent  surface  of  the  fibula.  The  direction  of  the  fibres 
is  outwards  and  downwards  j  the  membrane  they  compose 
b  broader  above  than  below,  and  presents  in  the  former  si- 
toation  an  elongated  opening  for  the  transmission  of  the 
anterior  tibial  vessels,  and  inferiorly  a  smaller  aperture  for 
Uie  passage  of  the  anterior  branch  of  ttie  peroneal  ar- 
tery. 

183.  The  inferior  extremities  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  pre- 
sent two  articulating  surfaces,  of  which  that  of  the  former 
t>  concave,  and  receives  the  latter,  which  is  convex,  both 
being  covered  with  cartilage.  These  are  connected  by  four 
ligaments  and  a  synovial  membrane. 

1.  The  anterior  ligament  is  a  flat  band  of  fibres,  extend- 
ed obliquely  between  the  heacls  of  the  bones,  the  direc- 
tion of  its  fibres  being  downwards  from  the  tibia  to  the 
Ibula. 

2.  The  posterior  ligament,  somewhat  triangular,  is  simi- 
larly disposed  beliind  the  articulation  ;  its  external  surface 
B  covered  by  the  peronei  muscles, 

3.  The  transverse  ligament,  longer  but  narrower  than 
llie  former,  with  which  its  fibres  are  closely  connected, 
extends  from  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  tlwt  of  the  tibia ;  it 
fofint  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  ankle  joint. 

4.  The  inferior  interosseous  ligament  consists  of  some 
lort  dense  fibres,  which  connect  the  heads  of  the  bones, 

interosseous  ligament  does  their  bodi 
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not  be  seen  until  the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  are 
removed,  and  the  bones  in  some  degree  separated. 

The  synovial  membrane  lines  the  articulating  surfaces  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula  above  described,  as  well  as  the  liga- 
ments which  connect  them. 

Tlie  Ankle  Joint. 

1 84.  The  articulation  consists  of  the  inferior  extremities 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  united  so  as  to  form  an  arch,  into 
which  the  superior  convex  surface  of  the  astragalus  is  re- 
ceived. Tlieir  contiguous  surfaces  are  covered  with  carti- 
lage, lined  by  a  synovial  membrane,  and  retained  in  contact 
by  the  following  ligaments.  The  internal  lateral  ligament 
{ligamentttm  deko'ides)  is  a  broad,  flat  fasciculus  of  fibres, 
one  extremity  of  which  is  attached  to  the  inferior  border  of 
the  internal  malleolus,  the  other  to  the  inner  side  of  the  as- 
tragalus and  OS  calcis.  It  is  broader  below  than  above  ;  its 
cutaneous  surface  is  covered  by  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis 
posticus  muscle ;  the  articular  one  is  lined  by  the  synovial 
membrane. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  consists  of  three  distinct 
fasciculi  of  fibres,  separated  by  intervals,  and  disposed  in 
diflerent  directions.  1,  The  central  one  (ligametilumjibults 
medium)  descends  perpendicularly  from  the  extremity  of  the 
fibula,  and  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  OS  calcis.  2.  The  anterior  fasciculus  {ligamen- 
tum  fibula:  anteritts)  passes  obliquely  forwards  from  the  in- 
ferior extremity  of  the  fibula,  to  the  anterior  border  of  the 
articular  siuface  of  the  astragalus  ;  it  is  the  shortest  of  the 
three-  S.  The  posterior  (Hgamentumjibul^  posteritis),  the 
strongest  of  the  three  ligaments,  passes  obliquely  back- 
wards from  the  extremity  of  the  fibula,  towards  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  astragalus,  where  it  is  inserted  into  the 
border  of  the  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  pollicis 
long  us. 

185.  At  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  joint  is  a  broad  thin 
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membranous  band,  composed  of  irregular  fibres,  extended 
obliquely  from  tbfi.  border  of  tlie  articulating  surface  of  tbe 
tibia,  to  the  margin  of  the  puUry-like  surface  of  the  astra- 
galus. This  is  usually  called  the  tibio-tarsal  ligament ;  it  is 
covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles. 

186.  The  synovial  membrane,  after  having  invested  the 
articulating  surface  of  the  astragalus,  is  reflected  upwards 
Bt  each  side  upon  the  lateral  ligaments,  and  at  the  anterior 
and  posterior  part  of  the  joint,  upon  the  corresponding 
fibrous  structures,  so  as  to  reach  the  articulating  surfaces 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  by  several  points  at  once.  These  it 
lines  in  their  entiie  extent,  and  also  sends  upwards  between 
tbe  bones,  a  process  which  reaches  as  far  as  the  inferior  in> 
terosseous  ligament,  so  that  the  inferior  articulation  betweeti 
these  bones,  may  be  said  to  form  part  of  the  ankle  joint,  as 
both  are  lined  by  the  same  synovial  membrane. 


The  Articulations  of  the  Foot. 


187.  The  foot  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  anarch, 
being  concave  inferiorly,  where  it  rests  on  the  ground,  and 
conrex  superiorly,  where  it  receives  the  weight  of  the  body, 
transmitted  to  it  by  the  bones  of  the  leg.  The  posterior 
extremity,  or  heel,  is  narrow,  thick,  and  rounded  ;  the  an- 
terior flat,  thin,  and  expanded,  being  composed  of  the  digi- 
t«i  phalanges.  The  internal  border,  longer  than  the  exter- 
nal, thick  and  nearly  straight,  is  composed  of  the  inner 
border  of  the  calcaneum,  the  scaphoid,  first  cuneiform,  and 
first  metatarsal  and  digital  bones  of  the  great  toe ;  the  ex- 
ternal, shorter  and  tliinner,  consists  of  the  calcaneum,  the 
cuboid,  the  fifth  metatarsal  and  corresponding  digital  bones. 

The  foot  being  divided  into  the  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and 
phalanges,  its  different  parts  are  respectively  bound  toge- 
ther by  ligaments,  and  all  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  whole. 
The  seven  bones  of  which  the  tarsus  consists,  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  sets,  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus  forming 
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the  first,  the  scaphoid,  cuboid^  and  three  cuneifonn  bones 
the  second. 

188.  The  astragalus  is  connected  to  the  os  calcis  by 
three  ligaments ;  the  chief  of  which  is  situated  between  the 
bones,  and  unites  them  somewhat  after  the  manner  that 
bivalve  shells  are  connected  by  their  muscle.  This  is  termed 
the  interosseous  ligament ;  its  breadth  from  side  to  side  is 
more  than  an  inch  ;  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed  pass 
perpendicularly  between  the  bones,  one  extremity  being 
fixed  to  the  groove  between  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the 
calcaneum,  the  other  to  a  corresponding  depression  in  the 
astragalus.  The  posterior  ligament  connects  the  posterior 
border  of  the  astragalus  with  the  upper  surface  of  the 
calcaneum ;  its  fibres  are  oblique,  its  length  and  breadth 
not  move  than  three  or  four  Unes.  The  external  ligament 
is  a  slight  fasciculus  which  descends  perpendicularly  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  astragalus  to  the  external  side  of 
the  calcaneum ;  its  direction  is  parallel  with  the  external 
lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle  joint.  It  may  be  further  ob- 
served, that  as  the  astragalus  is  wedged  in  between  the 
malleoli,  and  as  the  lateral  ligaments  pass  downwards  from 
these  to  the  os  calcis,  they  must  contribute  materially  to 
retain  the  astragalus  in  its  proper  position  with  regard  to 
the  latter  bone. 

189,  The  articulation  of  the  calcaneum  %mth  ilie  scaphoid 
bone  is  effected  by  means  of  two  ligaments,  their  surfaces 
not  being  in  contract.  Of  these  ligaments  the  inferior  one, 
(ligamentum  calcaneo-scaphdideum  inferius,  Meckel)  much 
the  largest,  passes  forwards  and  inwards  from  the  extremity 
of  the  calcaneum  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  scaphoid ; 
its  fibres  are  flat  and  horizontal,  and  in  contact  inferiorly 
with  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle,  superiorly 
they  form  part  of  the  fossa  which  receives  tlie  liead  of  the 
astragalus.  The  external  ligament  {lig.  calcaneo-scaphoi- 
deum  externum)  forms  the  external  boundary  of  the  cavity 
just  mentioned ;  its  fibres^  very  short,  are  directed  from 
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behind  forwards  between  the  contiguous  extremities  of  the 
bones. 

190.  The  articulation  of  the  astragalus  with  the  scaphoid 
bone.  The  astragalus  forms  with  the  scaphoid  bone  a  ball 
and  socket  joint.  The  anterior  articulating  surface  of  the 
calciineuni  and  the  inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament  also 
may  be  said  to  enter  into  this  articulation,  as  all  the  parts 
here  mentioned  are  lined  by  a  common  synovial  membrane. 
On  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  the  astragalus  is  retained  in  its 
situation  by  the  ligamentum  aKtragalo-scajjhoideum^  a 
broad  band  of  fibres  extending  obliquely  forwards  from  the 
jDterior  estretniiy  of  the  astragalus  to  the  superior  surface 
tt  the  scaphoid  bone ;  it  is  covered  by  the  extensor  ten- 
dons. The  necessity  for  an  inferior  ligament  between 
these  bones  is  removed  by  the  existence  of  die  calcaneo- 
waphoid  ligament.  The  synovial  membrane  lines  the  con- 
cave surface  of  the  scaphoid  bone,  the  calcaneo-scaphoid 
ligament,  and  the  elongated  articulating  surface  of  the 
calceneum ;  from  these  it  is  reflected  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  astragalus  and  its  scaphoid  ligament,  and  so  to 
the  bone  of  that  name  from  which  we  began  to  trace  it. 

191.  The  articulation  of  the  calcaneum  with  the  cuboid 
'tnite*     The  connexion  between  these  bones  is  maintained 

by  three  ligaments  and  a  synovia!  membrane.  The  supe- 
rior calcaneo-cuboid  ligarnent  is  a  broad,  flat  band  of  fibres, 
vMch  connects  the  anterior  and  superior  surface  of  the 
CelcaDCum  with  the  adjacent  part  of  the  cuboid  bone.  The 
imferior  ligament  consists  of  two  distinct  fasciculi  of  fibres 
differing  in  form  and  attachments,  of  which  one  is  super- 
ftcial,  the  other  deep-seated.  The  superficial  one,  called 
ako  ligamentum  longum  plantee,  is  the  longest  of  the  tarsal 
^nnents.  Its  fibres  attached  posteriorly  to  the  inferior 
furface  of  the  calcaneum  pass  horizontally  forwards,  and 
become  intimately  connected  with  the  rough  tuberosity  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  cuboid  bone ;  the  greater  number 
of  them  are  continued  forwards,  and  terminate  at  the  base 
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of  the  tlilid  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones.  The  deep-seated 
calcaneo-cubdid  ligament  lies  close  to  the  bones,  being 
separated  from  the  former  by  some  cellular  tissue;  its 
breadth  is  considerable.  Its  length  scarcely  an  inch,  one 
extremity  being  attached  to  the  calcaneum  before  the  long 
ligament,  the  other  (somewhat  expanded)  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  cuboid  bone,  A  synovia!  membrane  lines  the 
surfaces  of  the  two  bones,  and  the  ligaments  which  connect 
tliem. 

192.  The  second  range  of  the  tarsal  bones,  viz.  the 
scaphoid,  cuboid,  and  three  cuneiform,  arc  connected  to- 
gether in  the  following  manner,  so  as  to  form  separate 
articulations  between  each  pair  of  them.  The  scaphoid 
and  cuboid  bones  when  in  contact,  which  is  not  always  the 
case,  present  two  articulating  surfaces  covered  with  carti- 
lage, and  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane.  They  are  con- 
nected by,  1,  a  dorsal  ligament^  composed  of  short,  thin 
fibres  extended  obliquely  between  the  two  bones ;  and,  2, 
a  plantar,  situated  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  composed 
by  transverse  fibres. 

193.  The  articulation  of  the  cuboid  with  the  external 
euneij'onn  bone  is  effected  by  a  dorsal  ligament,  which  is  a 
thin  fasciculus  of  fibres,  extended  between  them,  and  a 
plantar  ligament,  whose  fibres  are  transverse, 

IDi.  The  articulation  of  the  scaphoid  with  the  cuneiform 
bones.  The  scaphoid  bone  articulates  with  the  three  cu- 
neiform, by  the  smooth  faces  on  its  anterior  surface,  the 
connexion  between  them  being  maintained  by  dorsal  and 
plantar  ligaments.  The  dorsal  ligaments,  three  in  num- 
ber, pass  from  the  superior  surface  of  the  scaphoid  to  the 
first,  second,  and  third  cuneiform  bones  into  which  they 
are  inserted.  The  ju/an/ar  ligaments  are  similarly  disposed 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  bones,  but  not  so  strongly 
marked. 

195,  The  three  cuneiform  bones  are  connected  by  two 
dorsal  and  two  plantar  ligaments  extended  transversely  from 
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tide  to  side ;  the  internal  one  is  broader  and  stronger  than 
the  other.  The  contiguous  flat  surfaces  of  the  bones  are 
lined  by  synovial  merabranes. 

196.  The  articulation  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus. 
The  four  anterior  bones  of  the  tarsus,  viz.  the  three  cunei- 
form and  the  cuboid  articulate  with  the  metatarsus-  The 
first  and  third  cuneiform  bones  project  beyond  the  others ; 
io  that  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  tarsus  is  very  irre- 
gular. The  first  metatarsal  bone  articulates  with  the 
iotemal  cuneiform  ;  the  second  is  wedged  in  between  the 
first  and  third  cuneiform;  the  third  metatarsal  bone  arti- 
adates  with  the  extremity  of  the  corresponding  cuneiform, 
lad  the  two  last  with  the  cuboid  bone. 

197.  The  five  cylindrical  bones  which  form  the  meta- 
tamts  are  connected  by  ligaments,  so  as  to  form  an  inte- 
grant part  of  the  foot.  At  their  posterior  or  tarsal  extre- 
■iity,  two  sets  of  ligaments  are  situated,  one  on  the  dorsal, 
the  other  on  the  plantar  surface.  These  consist  of  three 
ihort,  thin  bands  of  fibres,  which  pass  transversely  across 
the  contiguous  extremities  of  the  four  last  metatarsal 
bones ;  the  plantar  set  is  similarly  disposed  j  but  no  such 
connexion  exists  between  the  first  and  second  bones.  At 
the  anterior,  or  digital  extremity,  the  five  bones  are  con- 
nected by  a  transverse  ligament,  which  is  a  fiat,  thin  band 
of  fibres,  passing  across  from  the  extremity  of  one  bone  to 
the  other ;  it  is  situated  on  the  plantar  surface  of  the  me- 
tatarsus. 

198.  The  posterior  extremities  of  the  metatarsal  bones 
are  retained  in  contact  with  the  tarsal  bones  by  dorsal  and 
plantar  ligaments  and  synovial  membranes.  These  are 
iat,  thin  bands  of  parallel  fibres,  which  pass  from  behind 
forwards,  connecting  the  contiguous  exti'emities  of  the 
bones  just  mentioned.  Thus  the  first  metatari^al  bone 
receives  a  broad,  thin  band  from  the  corresponding  cunei- 
form bone ;  the  second  receives  three,  which  converge  to 
its  upper  surface,  one  passing  from  each  cuneiform ;  the 
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third  has  one  from  the  third  bone  of  that  name;  and 
finally,  the  two  last  are  bound  by  a  broad  fasciculus  to  the 
cuboid  bone.  The  plantar  set  is  similarly  disposed,  the 
first  and  second  are  more  strongly  m/irked  than  the  corre- 
spondrn|T  ligaments  on  the  dorsal  surface. 

199.  The  anterior  extremities  of  the  metatarsal  bones 
are  connected  with  those  of  the  phalanges,  by  two  lateral 
ligaments,  an  inferior  ligament,  and  a  synovial  membrane, 
similar  in  every  respect  to  those  of  the  hand.  The  articu- 
lations of  the  phalanges  with  one  another  are  also  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  the  superior 
extremity. 

200.  The  structures  here  described  enter  into  the  imme- 
diate composition  of  joints;  the  bursjB  mucosae  which  sur- 
round them  may  be  considered  as  accessories,  as  they  are 
placed  between  parts  exposed  to  much  friction,  and  in- 
tended for  the  same  purposes  as  the  synovial  membranes, 
vis.  to  secrete  a  Huid,  which  lubricates  contiguous  surfaces  : 
their  structure  and  anatomical  arrangement  are  quite  simi- 
lar, both  being  shut  sacs.  Burss  vary  considerably  in 
siae  as  well  as  in  form,  some  being  oval  or  circular,  others 
elongated,  so  as  to  form  sheaths  which  enclose  tendons. 
Thus,  where  tendons  are  retained  in  situ  by  fibrous  sheaths, 
the  contiguous  surfaces  are  invested  by  a  bursal  membrane 
reflected  over  them,  ex.  gr,  the  diflTercnt  flexor  and  exten- 
sor tendons  in  both  extremities ;  also,  where  a  muscle  has 
to  slide  over  a  bony  prominence,  as  where  the  gluteus 
maximus  passes  over  the  great  trochanter,  a  bursa  is  inter- 
posed; or  where  processes  of  bone  play  on  fibrous  struc- 
tures, as  between  the  acromion  and  the  capsule  of  the 
shoulder  joint.  These  instances  will  suffice  to  point  out 
the  operation  of  the  general  pruiciple  which  determines 
the  formation  of  synovial  or  mucous  bursse. 
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MUSCLES  or   THE  ABDOMEN  AND  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

SOI.  VVe  commence  the  description  of  the  tnusclea  witli 
those  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen.  We  may  observe  in  limine,  that  whilst 
treating  of  this  department  of  our  subject,  we  shall  group 
the  muscles  into  sets  according  as  they  are  associated  or 
oooibined  in  their  more  important  actions.  The  abdominal 
moscles  consist  of  three  broad  lamellic  on  each  side,  a  pair 
(oBually  two  pair)  in  front,  flat,  elongated,  and  inclosed 
within  the  aponeurotic  expansions  of  the  former ;  and  an- 
other pair  situated  posteriorly,  beside  the  vertebral  column, 
which  are  contained  within  a  similar  expansion  prolonged 
from  the  lateral  muscles  to  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 

SOS.  The  obliquus*  extemus  abdominis  {obliquus  descen- 
dfUM  ;  coato- abdominal,  Chaussier  ;  ilio-pubi-costo-abdo' 
minai^  Dumas)  is  situated  on  the  lateral  and  anterior  parts 
of  the  abdomen;  its  form  being  broad,  thin,  and  irregu- 
larlj  quadrilateral.  It  arises  from  the  anterior  surfaces 
of  the  eight  inferior  ribs,  by  fleshy  fibres  arranged  in  so 
many  digitations,  of  which  five  meet  an  equal  number  of 
annilar  prolongations  from  the  serratus  magnus  muscle, 
and  three  with  those  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  The  fleshy 
fibres  irom  the  last  ribs  pass  dovm  to  be  inserted  into 
the  external  margin  of  the  crista  ilei  for  half  its  length ; 

Tb«  someadatare  of  Soemmering  has  been  generally  adhered  to  throughout 
fMt  of  tbe  work,  m»  being  that  adopted  by  the  most  experienced  teachers. 
f%  ttms  ue  added,  to  facilitate  the  peru«a]  of  French  anatomicaJ  und 
Mffgical  wockik  and  those  of  Dun)a.<»  merely  became  they  expreaa  briefly  all  the 
I  to  which  each  muxle  ii  attached. 
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all  ttie  rest  pass  downwards  and  forwards,  and  terminate 
in  tendinous  fibres,  which  form  a  broad  aponeurosis,  that 
covers  the  entire  front  of  the  ahdonven,   and  terminates 
by  uniting  with  that  of  the  corresponding  muscle  along 
the  median  line,  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  sym- 
physis pubis.     The  inferior  fibres  of  this  aponeurosis  are 
closely   aggregated   together,   and   extended  across  irom 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ileum,  to  the 
pubis,  in  the  form  of  a  tense  band,  which  is  called  Poupart's 
ligament.     Near  the  pubis  the  fibres  diverge  from  one 
another,  leaving  between  them  a  triangular  interval  for  the 
passage  of  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  aiid  the  round 
ligament  in  the  female.     The  direction  of  this  interval  is 
upwards  and  outwards,  its  base  being  formed  by  the  crista 
of  the  pubis,  and  the  sides  by  the  two  sets  of  diverging 
fibres,  called  its  pillars,  of  which  one  is  attached  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis  interUicing  with 
the  corresponding  fibres  of  the  opposite  muscle,  the  other 
external  and  inferior  is  fixed  to  the  spinous  process  of  the 
pubis,  whilst  a  third  portion  reflected  backwards  and  out- 
wards, from  the  latter,  is  inserted  along  the  pectineal  line, 
being  triangular  in  its  form,  and  nearly  horizontal  in  its  di- 
rection, and  ordinarily  denominated  Gimbcrtiat's  ligament. 
The  direction  of  the   fibres  of  this  muscle  is   obliquely 
downwards  and  inwards :  structure,  —  fleshy,  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  thorax  and  ileum,  aponeurotic  in  the  rest 
of  its  extent:  relations, — externally  with  the  skin  and  su- 
perficial fascia,  internally  with  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs, 
obliquus  internus,  rectus,  and  pyramidalis  muscles ;  poste- 
riorly its  free  border  is  covered  partly  by  the  latissimus 
dorsi. 

203.  The  obliqutis  internus,  {obliquus  ascendens ;  ilio- 
abdominal,  Chauss. ;  ilio-lumbo-costi-abdominal,  Dumas)  si- 
tuated beneath  the  preceding  muscle,  is  of  an  irregularly 
quadrilateral  form.  It  arises  inferiorly  from  the  iliac  half, 
not  unfrequently  from  two  thirds  of  the  inner  surface  of 
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?oupart's  ligament,  from  the  crista  ilei  for  two  thirds  of 
its  length,  also  from  an  aj^oneurosis  (fascia  luraborum)  pro- 
longed backwards  to  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  From  these 
points,  the  fibres  pass  with  different  degrees  of  obliquity, 
to  be  inserted  as  follows :  those  from  Poupnrt's  ligament 
arch  downwards  and  inwards,  to  be  fixed  into  the  crista  of 
the  pubis,  and  also  for  some  way  into  the  pectineal  line, 
conjointly  with  those  of  the  transversalis  muscle :  or,  more 
btrictly,  into  Gimbemat's  ligament,  where  it  is  inserted 
mto  that  line.  The  fibres,  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
crista  ilei,  pass  horizontally  inwards,  whilst  the  rest  ascend 
obliquely,  and  terminate,  some  in  an  aponeurosis  expanded 
in  front  of  the  abdomen,  the  rest  at  the  inner  margin  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  six  last  ribs,  on  a  plane  corresponding 
with  the  intercostal  muscles.  The  aponeurosis,  on  reach- 
ing the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  muscle,  divides  into  two 
luaellae,  one  passing  before,  the  other  behind  it,  so  as  to 
enclose  it  in  a  sheath.  Z)ir<?c/ion— obliquely  upwards  and 
bwards  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent ;  some  of  its  fibres 
«re  horizontal,  the  rest  arc  arched  downwards :  structure'— 
fleshy  ax  the  sides,  aponeurotic  anteriorly,  and  also  poste- 
riorly, where  it  becomes  connected  with  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebne :  relations — by  one  surface  with  the  obliquus  exter- 
num, by  the  other  with  the  transversalis  ;  anteriorly  with  the 
rectus  and  pyramidaiis,  which  its  aponeurosis  serves  to  in- 
close, posteriorly  with  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  the  deep- 
seated  lumbnr  muscles. 

iiOi.  The  cremasler.  Though  the  cremaster,  or  suspen- 
sory muscle  of  the  testis  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  abdo- 
minal parietes,  its  description  usually  follows  that  of  the 
intrmid  oblique  in  consequence  of  the  intimate  connexion 
which  subsists  between  them.  It  is  ordinarily  said  to 
arise  from  the  inner  surface  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle,  a  few 
fibres  also  appearing  to  come  from  the  transversalis ;  from 
these  origins  the  fibres  pass  downwards  on  the  spermatic 
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cord,  and  are  lost  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis.  When 
examined  with  attention,  the  cremaster  appears  to  consist 
of  two  fasciculi ;  the  external,  and  longer,  which  descends 
from  the  lower  border  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle,  the 
other,  internal  and  smaller,  being  attached  to  the  crista  of 
the  pubis.  From  these  points  of  attachment  the  fibres  de- 
scend through  the  external  abdominal  ring,  converge  sind 
unite  so  as  to  form  arches  whose  convexity  looks  down- 
wards, their  degrees  of  obliquity  encreasing  as  they  de- 
scend. The  cremaster  does  not  exist  as  a  distinct  mus- 
cle before  the  descent  of  the  testis.*  In  the  foetus  of 
five  months  old,  the  inferior  fibres  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique arch  downwards  and  inwards,  from  Poupart's  liga- 
ment to  the  crista  of  the  pubis,  passing  over  a  delicate 
greyish  fasciculus,  the  gubernaculum  testis,  which  alone 
occupies  the  iiiguinal  canal  at  this  period.  The  guberna- 
culum is  intimately  connected  with  these  fibres  of  the  in- 
ternal oblique,  and  if  it  be  drawn  downwards  they  may  be 
made  to  descend  through  the  ring,  and  if  retained  in  this 
situation  they  will  strictly  resemble  the  cremaster  in  direc- 
tion and  attachments.  This  experiment  at  once  points  out 
the  manner  in  which  the  cremaster  is  produced  5  it  shows 
that  the  fibres  of  which  it  consists  were  originally  part  of 
the  inferior  oblique  muscle,  and  that,  as  the  testis  passes 
from  the  abdomen  into  the  scrotum,  they  are  drawn  along 
with  it,  by  reason  of  the  intimate  connexion  subsisting  be- 
tween them  and  its  gubernaculum.  The  testis  sometimes 
passes  between  the  fibres  of  the  internal  obUque ;  when  this 
occurs  some  will  Ue  behind  the  cord,  others  (usually  the 
greater  number)  before  it,  so  that  it  is  completely  invested 
by  them. 

205.  The  transeersalis  abdominis,  {transversus  abdomi- 
nis,  Soemm. ;  lombo-abdomittal,  Chauss.)  situated  subjacent 
to  the  preceding  muscle,  and  of  the  same  form,  arises  from 
the  iliac  half  of  Poupart's  ligament,  from  the  inner  mar- 

*  Rechtrclut  Anutomiquei  $w  let  Utrnie*,  par  Julea  CloqueU 
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gin  of  the  crista  ilei  for  two-thirds  of  its  length,,  from 
the  fascia  luiiiborum,  and  from  the  cartilages  of  the  six  last 
ribs.  From  these  different  points  of  origin  the  fibres  pass 
borizontally  forwards,  and  near  tlie  border  of  the  rectus 
muscle  they  end  in  an  aponeurosis,  which  joins  with  the 
posterior  layer  of  the  internal  oblique,  and  together  with  it 
is  inserted  into  the  whole  leii>rth  of  the  linea  alba ;  the  in- 
ferior fibres  curve  downwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
crista  of  the  pubis,  and  into  the  pectineal  line.  This  inser- 
tion is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique, that  both  together  have  received  tlie  name  of  the 
conjotJied  tendon,  or  aponeurosis,  of  these  muscles :  relu' 
t'toHs — externally,  with  the  obliquus  internus ;  Laternally, 
with  the  fascia  transversalis,  which  separates  it  from  the 
peritona;uin :  itrtict tire— mwscvlm:  at  the  sides ;  aponeurotic 
uUertorly  and  also  posteriorly,  where  it  is  prolonged  to  the 
vertebral  column,  forming  part  of  the  fascia  lumboruni. 

20C.  The  rectus  abdominis,  {stemo-puhien,  Chauss.)  long 
and  flat,  \%  situated  at  the  fore  part  of  the  abdomen,  close 
to  the  Itnea  alba ;  it  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
ensifbnn  cartilage,  and  its  external  ligament,  also  from  the 
eartiiages  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  by  separate  fleshy 
points,  and  is  inserted  by  a  strong  flat  tendon  into  the  crista 
c^  the  pubis,  its  fibres  being  extended  perpendicularly  be- 
tween these  points.  They  are  however  interrupted  by  ten- 
dinous intersections  {linea:  transverscc)  varying  in  number 
from  three  to  five.  One  of  these  corresponds  with  the  um- 
bilicus, another  with  the  ensiform  cartilage,  the  third  inter- 
Boediate  between  theui ;  and  if  a  fourth  exists,  it  is  placed 
balow  the  umbilicus.  These  lines  do  not  Uiiuatly  penetrate 
the  whole  substance  of  the  muscle,  and  some  of  them  ex- 
tend only  half  way  across  it. 

The  thealh  of  tlte  rectus.  This  muscle  is  enclosed  in  a 
sbeach,  which  binds  it  firmly  in  its  situation,  and  is  formed 
by  the  aponeuroses  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  the  aponeurosis  of  the  internal  oblique  on  ar-; 
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riving  at  the  external  border  of  the  rectus  muscle,  drndes 
into  two  lamella?,  of  which  the  anterior  one  passes  in  front 
of  the  rectus,  together  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique,  whilst  the  other  passes  behind  it,  conjointly  with 
that  of  the  transversalis,  becoming  again  united  along  the 
linea  alba.  This  arrangement  obtains  from  the  margin  of 
the  thorax,  as  far  as  to  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and 
the  pubis,  at  which  point  all  the  aponeuroses  pass  in  front 
of  the  rectus,  so  that  the  posterior  part  of  its  sheath  is  de- 
ficient in  the  lower  third,  the  muscle  being  separated  from 
the  peritonaeum  by  the  fascia  transversalis  only.  The  defi- 
ciency in  the  sheath  here  indicated,  is  marked  by  a  well  de- 
fined lunated  edge,  whose  concavity  looks  downwards  to- 
wards the  pubis. 

207.  The  2)i/ra»ufialis,  triangular  in  its  form,  and  situat- 
ed close  to  the  linea  alba,  arises  from  the  crista  of  the 
pubis,  and  becoming  narrow  as  it  ascends,  is  inserted  into 
the  linea  alba  about  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and 
pubis ;  its  internal  fibres  are  vertical  in  their  direction,  the 
others  more  or  less  oblique.  It  is  covered  in  front  by  the 
aponeuroses  of  the  other  muscles,  and  posteriorly  rests  on 
the  rectus,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  accessory,  i^i 
more  direct  action  being  that  of  a  tensor  to  the  linea  alba^H 

208.  The  quadrattts  lumborum,  {ilio-costal,  Chanss.)  si- 
tuated deeply  in  the  lumbar  region  close  to  the  vertebral 
column,  is  of  an  irregularly  quadrilateral  form.  It  arisen 
from  the  crista  of  the  ileum,  for  about  one-fourth  of  its 
extent,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inferior  border  of  the  last 
rib,  for  about  half  its  length,  and  by  four  tendinous  points 
into  the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  superior  lumbar 
vertebra,  it  is  enclosed  within  two  lamella?  of  the  fascia 
lumboium,  forming  a  sheath  for  it  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  rectus,  but  not  so  dense  or  firm  in  its  structure. 

209.  The/fl*c«»  lumborum  may  be  considered  as  a  mem- 
branous prolongation,  which  passes  backwards  from  the  in- 
ternal oblique  and  transversalis  muscles,  to  the  vertebral 
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>lunia.  It  consists  of  three  lamellse,  which  are  united  to- 
gether at  tlie  posterior  termination  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
trsnsrersalis,  from  which  point  the  anterior  one  is  continued 
in  front  of  the  quadratus  lumboruin,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  roots  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  verte> 
bne,  the  middle  one  passes  behind  that  muscle  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  apices  of  these  processes,  and  the  posterior 
becomes  joined  to  a  similar  prolongation  from  the  internal 
oblique,  and  both  are  connected  to  the  spinous  processes, 
through  the  medium  of  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi. 
The  anterior  lamella  is  immediately  subjacent  to  the  peri- 
toneum, and  terminates  inferiorly  at  the  crista  ilei,  and  su- 
periorly is  extended  between  the  last  rib  and  tlie  body  of 
the  first  lumbar  vertebrae,  forming  the  ligamenlum  arena- 
ttm,  which  shall  be  described  more  particularly  with  the 
diaphragm. 

210.  Along  the  fore  part  of  the  abdomen,  some  Unear 
impressions  are  traced,  which  recfuire  a  special  notice,  viz. 
the  linea  alba,  lineae  semi-lunarcs,  and  transverssE. 

The  tinea  alba  may  be  considered  as  a  tendinous  cord 
formed  by  the  juncture  of  the  aponeuroses  of  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles,  and  extended  perpendicularly  downwards  from 
the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  pubis.  It  is  covered  in  front 
bj  the  common  integument ;  posteriorly,  it  rests  on  the 
iSuda  transversalis,  which  separates  it  from  the  peritona?iun, 
and  on  each  side  it  is  enclosed  by  the  recti  muscles ;  it  is 
therefore  broader  above  than  below,  as  these  muscles  di- 
rerge  from  one  another  in  the  former  situation.  In  the 
middle  of  the  linea  alba  is  situated  the  umbilicus,  which  in 
the  foetal  state  is  a  foramen  for  the  transmission  of  the  um- 
biEcal  vein  and  arteries,  but  afterwards  becomes  oblite- 
nUed. 

211.  The  linear  semi-lunares  are  two  cur>'ed  lines  ex- 
)diDg  from  the  cartilages   of  the  eighth  rib,  on  each 

side,  to  the   tuberosity   of  the   pubis.     They   thus  cor- 
respond with  the  external  borders  of  the  recti  muscles,  (the 
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enclosed  space  being  broad  above  and  narrow  below,)  and 
are  formed  by  the  aponeuroses  of  the  internal  oblique  on 
each  side,  as  they  dix'ide  to  enclose  the  recti  muscles. 

The  Unerc  transversa;  have  been  already  noticed  with 
the  recti  muscles,  in  the  substance  of  which  they  are  situ- 
ated. 

Combined  Actions.— The  muscles  here  described  not  only  en- 
close and  support  the  abdominal  viscera,  but  by  their  contractile 
power  are  capubJe  of  acting  successively  on  them,  on  tlie  thorax, 
and  on  the  pelvis.  When  the  pelvis  and  thorax  are  fixwl,  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  can  constrict  the  cavity  and  compress  its  viscera, 
particularly  if  the  diaphragm  be  made  to  descend  at  tlie  same  lime, 
as  occurs  in  vomiting,  or  in  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  of  fseces,  or 
lurine.  If  the  vertebral  column  be  fixed,  these  muscles  compress 
the  lower  border  of  the  thorax,  and  so  contribute  to  expiration. 
When  it  ia  intended  to  continue  the  effort  so  as  to  produce  a 
forced  expiration,  the  quadratus  lumborum  draws  down  the  last 
rib,  and  makes  it  relatively  the  fixed  {H>int  to  which  all  the  rest  are 
drawn  by  their  inter-costal  muscles  ;  but  if  the  vertebral  column 
be  not  fixed,  the  thorax  may  be  bent  directly  forwards,  when  the 
muscles  of  botli  sides  act,  or  it  may  be  rotated  to  either  side, 
should  they  act  alternately.  Thus  if  the  external  oblique  of  the 
right  side  be  m.ide  to  act  on  the  thorax,  the  first  effect  appears  to 
be  that  of  drawing  its  margin  down  to  the  pelvis,  but  if  the  effort 
be  continued,  the  trunk  will  be  rotated  towards  the  opposite  side. 
The  left  internal  oblique  will  co-operate  in  this  action,  for  the  di- 
rection of  its  fibres  coincides  with  that  of  the  right  external  ob- 
lique. Tlie  pyramidalts  also  contributes  to  the  same  effect,  by 
rendering  tlie  linea  alba  tense.  If  the  thorax  be  fixed,  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  may  be  made  to  act  on  the  ytehis  ;  thus  in  the  ac- 
tion of  climbing,  the  trunk  and  arms  being  elevated  and  fixed,  the 
pelvis  is  drawn  upwards,  either  directly,  or  to  one  side,  as  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  the  elevation  of  the  lower  limbs.  A  similar  effect 
may  be  produced  when  the  trunk  is  in  the  horizontal  position,  for 
the  pelvis  may  be  drawn  forward  and  flexed  upon  the  vertebral 
column,  by  the  recti  and  pyramidales. 
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MuscUs  of  the  anterior  ami  inner  part  of  the  Thigh. 

H2,  The  sartorhds  {ifio-pretelnal,  Chauss. ;  ilio-creii 
libialf  Dumas)  is  situated  at  the  anterior  and  inner  aspect 
of  the  thigh ;  its  form  elongated,  flat,  and  riband-shaped, 
being  the  longest  muscle  in  the  body.  It  arises  from  the 
curved  margin  of  the  ileum,  between  its  anterior  superior, 
and  inferior  spinous  processes,  and  slightly  from  the  fomier 
point  of  bone,  and  is  inserted  by  an  expanded  aponeurosis 
into  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  just  below  its  tuberosity.  Djrec- 
^i<w»— obliquely  downwards  and  inwards  in  the  upper  third 
of  its  extent,  then  vertical  as  far  as  the  knee,  where  it  turns 
horizontally  forwards  to  its  point  of  attachment :  structure— 
fleshy,  except  at  the  extremities,  which  are  tendinous.  The 
inferior  tendon  broad  and  expanded,  covers  those  of  the 
gracilis  and  semi-tendinosus,  and  sends  off  an  expansion 
which  strengthens  the  fascia  of  the  leg,  by  becoming  iden- 
t^ed  with  it.  Relations — by  the  anterior  surface  with  the 
taaoA  iata ;  by  the  posterior,  with  the  iliacus,  psoas,  and 
rectus  femoris  muscles,  the  femoral  vessels,  the  adductor 
longus,  adductor  magnus,  vastus  internus,  gracilis,  and  semi- 
tandiDOSUS  muscles.  Its  internal  border  bounds  with  the 
adductor  longus,  a  triangular  space,  through  the  centre  and 
apex  of  which  the  femoral  artery  passes. 

213.  The  rectus  femoris  {droit  anterieur  crural,  Bichat; 
Uio-rctHlien,  Chauss.,  Dumas)  is  situated  in  front  of  the 
thigh,  being  extended  in  a  straight  line  from  the  pelvis  to 
tbe  patella.  Form — elongated,  smaller  at  the  extremities 
than  is  the  middle.  It  arises  by  two  tendons,  one  of  which 
oobraces  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ileum, 
the  other,  reflected  outwards,  is  attached  along  the  britn  of 
tbe  acetabulum ;  from  their  union  the  muscle  descends  to  be 
huertedrnto  the  patella,  in  conjunction  with  the  triceps  ex- 
tensor. Direction — vertical:  structure— fie^hy,  except  at  the 
extremities,  which  are  tendinous :  relations — the  anterior 
sut&ce  is  covered  in  all  its  extent  by  the  fascia  lata,  except 
a  mmB  portion  superiorly,  where  it  b  separated  from  it  by 
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the  iliacus  and  sartorius  muscles  (the  reflected  tendon  Is 
covered  by  the  gluteus  minimus) ;  by  the  posterior  surface 
it  is  in  relation  with  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  hip  joint, 
and  triceps  extensor  muscle. 

21'k  The  triceps  cjctensor  cruris  (crural,  Bichat ; /ri^- 
nwro-rotiiden,  Chauss. ;  iri-J'emoro-tibi-rotulien,  Dumas) 
encircles  all  the  boily  of  the  femur,  except  the  linea  aspera, 
and  the  spaces  between  its  bifurcations.  Superiorly,  it  is 
divided  into  three  portions  or  lieads,  whence  its  name;  in- 
ftriorly,  they  are  attached  by  a  couimon  tendon  to  the  pa- 
tella, which  we  shall  consider  as  their  common  origin.  This 
tendon,  at  first  confuunded  with  that  of  the  rectus  muscle, 
soon  separates  from  it,  and  ascending  a  little  way  on  the 
femiu",  gives  off  three  processes,  corresponding  with  the 
three  divisions  of  the  muscle,  viz.  the  vastus  externus,  the 
vastus  internus,  and  crureus;  from  the  tendon  moreover, 
a  fascia  or  aponeurosis  is  sent  down  over  the  knee  joint, 
which  strengthens  the  articulation,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
head  of  the  til>ia.  Each  of  these  parts  of  the  triceps  is 
usually  described  as  a  distinct  muscle. 

1.  The  vastus  externus  is  situated  on  the  outside  of  the 
femur,  larger  above  and  in  the  centre  than  below;  its  fleshy 
fibres  arise  from  the  outer  side  of  the  common  tendon,  and 
pass  to  their  insertion  with  varying  degrees  of  ohliquitj'. 
The  inferior  fibres  pass  almost  transversely  outwards,  to 
about  ilie  middle  of  the  line,  leading  from  the  outer  con- 
dyle of  the  femar  to  the  linea  aspera,  those  higher  up  are 
inserted  into  the  external  margin  of  the  linea  aspera  and  its 
superior  bifurcation,  the  rest  are  implanted  into  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  bone,  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter. Direction — the  lower  fibres  are  transverse,  the 
rest  oblique :  structure — aponeurotic  and  fleshy :  relations 
— anteriorly,  with  the  fascia  lata,  posteriorly,  wrlth  the  fe- 
mur;  its  external  border  is  in  apposition  with  the  short 
head  of  the  biceps  and  gluteus  maximus  ;  the  internal  with 
the  crureus,  with  whose  structure  it  is  identified. 

215.   2.  The  vastus  hUernus  is  situated  on  the  inner  side 
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of  the  femur.  Form — elongated,  broader  below  than  above. 
It  arites  from  the  inner  side  of  the  common  tendon,  from 
which  its  fibres,  like  those  of  tl»c  preceding  muscle,  pass 
obliquely  to  their  insertion  ;  the  inferior  fibres  terminate 
»bove  the  middle  of  the  oblique  line,  leading  from  the  inner 
condyle  to  the  linea  aspera ;  those  higher  up  are  implanted 
into  the  inner  margin  of  the  linea  aspera  itself,  the  rest 
being  inserted  into  the  surface  of  the  bone,  as  far  as  the 
base  of  the  lesser  trochanter.  Direction — the  lower  fibres 
run  almost  transversely ;  the  rest  obliquely,  upwards  and 
inwards  :  structure — aponeurotic  and  fleshy  :  relations — 
by  its  anterior  and  inner  surface,  with  the  fascia  lata,  the 
sartorins,  and  femoral  vessels ;  the  posterior  surface  rests 
on  the  femur;  the  inner  border  is  in  contact  with  the  ad- 
ductor magnus,  longus,  pectineus,  and  psoas  muscles,  the 
external  is  blended  with  the  crureus. 

216.  3.  The  crureus  is  situated  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  femur,  between  the  two  vasti,  with  which  it  is  inti- 
mately blended.  It  arises  from  the  centre  of  the  common 
tendon,  which  is  prolonged  for  some  way  upon  its  fore- 
part; its  fleshy  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  upper  three- 
fourths  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  femur,  ceasing  at  the 
anterior  inter-trochanterlc  line.  Direction — vertical :  struc' 
ture  ■  tendinous  and  fleshy  :  relations — its  anterior  surface 
b  oorered  by  the  rectus,  the  poslerior  rests  on  the  femur, 
its  two  borders  being  blended  with  the  vasti. 

Combined  Actions. — The  rectus,  vasti,  and  crureus,  are  named 
nnnicrin;;  quadriceps  extensor,  their  intimate  union  and  si- 
rity  of  action  being  aulHcient  reasons  for  consijtjcring  them  as 
single  muscle,  consisting  of  four  parts.     The  most  ordinary  ac- 
of  these  muscles  is  to  extend  ihe  leg  upon  the  thigh,  which 
Hey  are  enabled  to  do  by  tlieir  connexion  with  the  patella  and 
ligament,  the  latter  being  inserted  into  the  tibia.     The  leg. 
Ever,  may  be  somewliat  bent  upon  tiie  thigh,  and  drawn  a 
Je  inwards  towards  the  opposite  limb,  by  the  sartorius.     If 
tftie  leg  be  fixed,  as  in  the  standing  posture,  the  extensor  muscles 
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taking  their  fixed  point  below,  will  act  tipon  the  femur  and  keep 
it  peq)endicularly  on  the  condyles  of  tlie  tibia,  so  as  to  couDteract 
the  influence  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  which  tends  to  flex  the 
knee  as  well  as  the  otlw^r  articulations.  The  rectus  and  sartorius 
assist  materially  in  maiutaining  the  erect  position  of  the  body,  for 
instance,  when  we  stand  on  both  legs,  for  they  act  on  the  pelvis 
and  draw  it  forwards,  so  as  to  keep  it  fixed  and  upright  on  the 
fetnuT  ;  in  this  they  become  assistants  to  the  psoas  and  iliacus.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  oblique  direction  of  the  sartorius  enables 
it  to  give  a  slight  rotatory  motion  to  the  pelvis,  when  we  stand  on 
one  leg,  by  drawing  the  spinous  process  downwards  and  in- 
wards. 

217.  The pectinetis  {pectinalis,  Douglas;  sus-pubio-Je 
tnoral,  Chauss. ;  pnbio-femoral,  Dumas)  is  situated  at  the 
superior  and  fore-part  of  the  thigh.  Form — flat  and  nearly 
triangiJar.  It  arises  from  the  ileo-pectineal  line  between 
the  eminence  of  the  same  name,  and  the  spine  of  the  pubis, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  line  which  connects  the  smaller 
trochanter  to  the  linea  aspera  of  the  femur,  immediately 
below  the  united  attachment  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  mus- 
cles. Direction — downwards,  outwards,  and  backwards; 
opposite  the  smaller  trochanter  it  turns  on  itself,  so  that 
the  anterior  surface  looks  somewhat  outwards :  structure^ 
fleshy,  except  at  the  attachments,  which  are  aponeiurotic ; 
relations — by  the  anterior  surface,  with  the  fascia  lata  and 
femoral  vessels ;  by  the  posterior  surface,  with  the  obtu- 
rator vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  external  obturator  and 
adductor  brevis  muscles;  by  the  outer  border  with  the 
psoas  magnus,  by  the  inner  border,  with  the  adductor  lon- 
gus. 

218.  The  gracilis  (droit  interne  crural,  Bichat;  sous- 
pubio-pretibialy  Chauss.)  is  situated  along  the  inner  border 
of  the  thigh.  iv>r»i— elongated,  slender,  broader  at  the  up- 
per than  at  the  lower  extremity.  It  arises  from  the  body  of 
the  pubis,  close  to  its  symphysis  (the  lower  half  of  its  depth) 
abo  from  the  border  of  its  ramus,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
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inner  side  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  on  the  same  plane 
with  the  semi-tendinosus,  and  under  the  expanded  tendon 
of  the  sartorius.  Direction— verticsl;  at  the  lower  extre- 
mity it  inclines  forwards  to  the  point  of  attachment :  struc- 
ittre,  aponeurotic  superiorly,  tendinous  in  the  inferior  third, 
and  fleshy  in  the  rest  of  its  extent :  relations — its  inner 
-surface  is  covered  by  the  fascia  lata,  except  a  small  part  in- 
feriorly,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  the  sartorius  ;  the 
external  rests  against  the  adductor  longus,  magnus,  and 
semi-membranosus,  the  knee  joint,  and  its  internal  lateral  li- 
gimenC. 

219.  The  addnctor  longus  {adductor  primus,  Douglas; 
moyen  adducteur,  Bichat ;  pubio-Jfeinoral,  Chauss ;  spini-pu- 
hio-femoral,  Dumas)  is  situated  at  the  superior  and  inner 
part  of  the  thigh.  Form — flat  and  irregularly  triangular.  It 
ow«from  the  external  surface  of  the  angle  of  the  pubis,  be- 
tween its  spine  and  symphysis,  and  is  //wer/erf into  the  middle 

•third  of  the  linea  aspern,  between  the  vastus  internus,  and 
Adductor  magnus.  Z)irf c/Zon— downwards,  outwards,  and 
backwards  :  structure — tendinous  at  its  origin,  fleshy  in  the 
middle,  aponeurotic  inferiorly.  From  the  aponeurosis  se- 
veral fibres  are  detached,  which  unite  with  those  of  the 
adductor  magnus :  relations — its  anterior  surface  is  covered 
by  the  fascia  lata,  sartorius,  and  crural  vessels ;  the  pos- 
terior rests  on  the  two  other  adductor  muscles.  The  ex- 
ternal border  is  parallel  with  the  pectineus,  (a  sn)all  portion 
of  the  adductor  brevis  being  observable  behind  and  be- 
tween them),  the  inner  border,  which  is  much  the  longest,  is 
in  apposition  with  the  graciUs. 

220.  The  adductor  brecis  {adductor  secundus,  Douglas  ; 
I fM#>f  ocMwc/eKr,  Bichat:  soujf-pubio-Jemoraif  Chauss.;  Du- 
mas) is  situated  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh. 
/Wm— nearly  triangular,  compressed  above,  from  side  to 
«ide,  below  from  before  backwards.  It  arises  by  a  narrow  ori- 
gin, beneath  the  preceding  muscle,  from  the  external  surface 
of  the  pubis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  oblique  line  leading  from 
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the  base  of  the  lesser  trochanter  to  the  liriea  aspei'a,  imme- 
diately behind  the  insertion  of  the  pectineus.  Direction— 
the  same  as  the  adduclor  longus :  structure — fleshy,  ex- 
cept at  its  attachments,  which  are  aponeurotic  :  relatioru — 
by  the  anterior  surface  with  the  pectineus,  and  adductor 
longus ;  by  the  posterior,  with  the  adductor  magnus ;  by 
the  externa!  border  with  the  obturator  externus,  and  the 
tendon  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus ;  by  the  inner  border,  with 
the  gracilis,  in  part  of  its  extent,  the  rest  being  concealed 
between  the  two  other  adductors.  This  muscle  is  pierced 
by  some  of  the  perforating  branches  of  the  profunda  ar- 
tery. 

221.  The  adductor  magftus  {grand  adducteur,  Bichat; 
ischio-femoral,  Chauss. ;  ischio-pubio-femoral,  Dumas)  is 
situated  at  the  posterior  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh;  it 
arises  from  the  ramus  of  the  pubis,  and  that  of  the  is- 
chium, also  from  the  border  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  latter 
bone.  The  muscular  fibres  diverge  from  their  origin,  some- 
what like  the  ribs  of  a  fan  from  their  central  pivot,  those 
from  the  pubis,  shorter  than  the  rest,  pass  transversely  out- 
wards, and  are  inserted  into  the  rough  Une  prolonged  from 
the  linea  aspera  to  the  linea  quadrata ;  others  pass  with  va- 
rying degrees  of  obliquity  downwards  and  outwards,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  linea  aspera,  and  a 
small  part  of  its  internal  bifiircation,  where  they  end  in  a 
pointed  process ;  finally,  some  of  the  fibres  descend  almost 
vertically,  forming  the  inner  border  of  the  muscle,  and  ter- 
minate in  a  rounded  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  tu- 
berosity on  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur.  The  muscle 
thus  presents  two  parts,  one  a  flat  broad  plane,  inserted 
into  the  linea  aspera,  and  forming  a  septum  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  muscles  of  the  thigh ;  the  other 
being  the  elongated  part  which  goes  to  the  condyle. 
Between  these  an  angular  interval  is  left  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  femoral  vessels  backwards  into  the  pop- 
liteal  space.     Direction — the  Bbres  pass  obliquely  from 
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Fwithin,  outwards  and  downwards,  radiating  as  from  a 
[eommon  centre :  strttcture — fleshy  in  the  greater  part  of  its 
rtent,  aponeurotic  where  it  arises  from  the  ischium,  and 
inserted  into  the  condyle :  relations — the  superior,  or 
■AoTtest  border,  is  parallel,  and  on  the  same  plane  with  the 
jquadratusfemoris;  the  internal,  or  longest  border,  is  cover- 
by  the  fascia  lata,  gracilis,  and  sartorius ;  the  external 
ler  (its  femoral  attachment),  is  interposed  between  the 
ro  other  adductors  and  the  vastus  internus,  which  lie  in 
wont  of  it,  and  the  gluteus  maximus,  and  short  head  of 
le  biceps,  which  separate  it  from  the  vastus  externus. 
[Tlie  posterior  surface  is  covered  by  tlie  sciatic  nerve  and 
string  muscles,  the  anterior  by  the  sartorius,  the  ad- 
Itductor  brevia  and  longus,  and  the  crural  vessels.  The 
iterior  surface  of  the  muscle  is  intimately  blended  with  the 
luctor  longus  before  they  reach  their  insertion,  it  also 
^■ends  off  an  aponeurosis,  which  passes  in  front  of  the  femo- 
vessels,  and  becomes  blended  with  the  vastus  internus ; 
ly  its  prolonged  portion  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
naned  muscle.  The  interval  left  between  the  two 
of  this  muscle  for  the  passage  of  the  femoral  vessels, 
triangular  in  its  form,  and  fleshy  and  tendinous  in  its 
when  viewed  from  behind,  but  at  its  anterior  as- 
it  is  altogether  tendinous  in  its  entire  extent,  and  oval 
its  form,  its  margins  being  formed  of  the  following  parts ; 
^viz.,  the  prolonged  tendon  of  the  adductor  roagnus  inter- 
the  vastus  internus  externally,  the  superior  border 
spending  with  the  conjunction  of  the  adductor  longus 
magnus ;  the  inferior  with  the  point  of  union  between 
[rtie  prolonged  tendon  of  the  last  named  muscle  and  the 
Fmwtus  internus. 

Combined  Actions. — ^Tliese  are  the  direct  adductors  of  the  femur, 

[and  their  force  must  be  considerable,  both  from  their  strength 

[and  namber.     As  tlie  Unea  aspera  projects  from  the  shaft  of  the 

bone,  the  adductors  arc  removed  proportionally  from  its  axis,  and 

so  are  enabled  to  rotate  it  outwards,  thus  conspiring  with  a  dis- 
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tinct  class  of  muscles,  the  external  rotatodrs.  If  the  whole  limb 
be  in  the  extended  position,  they  will  draw  it  inwards,  the  gracilis, 
materially  asaisttng.  The  femur  is  bent  on  the  pelvis  by  the  ao 
tion  of  the  pectineus,  together  with  the  adductor  longus  and  bro 
via,  thus  conspiring  with  the  psoas  and  itiacus.  When  the  lower 
extremities  are  firmly  fixed  on  the  ground^  these  muscles  contri- 
bute to  maintain  the  body  in  the  erect  position,  by  taking  their 
fixed  point  below,  and  thence  acting  on  the  pelvis.  If  this  eflbrt 
be  continued,  the  pectineus  and  adductor  longua  may  be  made  to 
flex  the  pelvis  on  the  femur,  by  drawing  the  pubis  downwards. 

222.  The  psoas  magfius  (prelombo-troc/uintinien,  Chauss.) 
is  stttiated  along  the  side  of  tlie  lumbar  vertebra?,  the  mar- 
gin of  the  pelvis,  and  deeply  at  the  superior  part  of  the 
thigh.  Fomt — thick  nnd  round  at  the  centre,  diminishing  in 
size  towards  the  extremities.  It  arises  from  the  side  of 
the  body  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  and  of  the  four  first 
lumbar,  also  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  latter. 
From  these  attachments,  which  are  separated  by  the 
branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus  of  nerves,  the  muscle  passes 
across  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  beneath  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, and  ends  in  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  lesser 
trochanter.  /)«>ec/#o«— vertical :  slrticture-^^cshy  in  the 
centre^  tendinous  at  its  insertion  :  relations — vary  in  the 
different  parts  of  its  extent  j  its  posterior  surface  corre- 
sponds above  with  the  vertebrae,  and  their  transverse  pro-, 
cesses,  in  the  middle— with  the  margin  of  the  pelvis,  farther 
down  with  the  pubis,  and  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip 
joint ;  the  anterior  surface  placed  behind  the  peritonaeiuii, 
is  in  relation  above  with  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  and 
diaphragm^  the  renal  vessels,  the  ureter,  the  vena  cava  on 
the  right  side,  the  aorta  on  the  left;  in  the  middle  it  is  co- 
vered by  the  iliac  fascia,  farther  down  by  the  femoral  artery, 
which  rests  upon  itj  and  finally,  by  the  deep  seated  vessels 
of  the  groin,  inguinal  glands,  &c.  In  the  pelvic  region,  the 
inner  border  is  in  contact  with  the  iliac  artery,  the  externa^ 
with  the  crural  nerve. 
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The  psoas  parvus  ( preiombo-pubien,  Chauss.)  is 
situated  (when  it  exists,  which  is  not  always  ihe  case)  along 
the  ioner  side  of  the  psoas  magnus.  Form — long  and  thin. 
It  arises  from  the  body  of  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar 
vertebrae,  and  soon  ends  in  a  flat  temlon,  which  passes 
along  the  anterior  and  inner  side  of  the  psoas  magnus,  to 
be  inserted  into  the  ileo-pectineal  eminence.  Direction — 
rertical:  */ruc/«re— muscular  and  tendinous:  relations^^ 
resting  on  the  psoas  magnus  in  the  whole  of  its  extent,  it  is 
covered  by  the  fascia  iltaca,  the  iliac  and  renal  vessels,  and 
9X  its  origin  by  the  diaphragm. 

224.  The  iliacus  {tliacus  internus,  Albinus.  Soemm.; 
iiia-trocha/tiinien,  Chauss.)  is  situated  in  tlie  iliac  fossa, 
which  it  fills  up.  Fonn — flat  and  somewhat  radiated.  It 
aruMfrom  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  iliac  I'ossa,  from  the 
anterior  two-thirds  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  crista  ilei  as  far 
as  its  two  spinous  processes,  and  posteriorly  from  the  ileo- 
hinabar  ligament.  From  these  different  origins,  the  fibres 
paM  down,  the  greater  number  inclining  obliquely  inwards, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  tendon  common  to  this  muscle,  and 
the  psoas  magnus,  some  of  them  being  prolonged  into  the 
oblique  Ene  which  leads  downwards  from  the  lesser  tro- 
chanter: structure — fleshy  in  almost  all  of  its  extent:  re- 
i<i/fO)M— posteriorly  with  the  ileum,  and  capsular  Ugament  of 
the  hip  joint,  anteriorly  with  the  iliac  fascia  and  anterior 
crural  nerve,  which  separate  it  from  the  peritonaeum,  with 
the  coecum  at  the  right  side,  and  with  the  sigmoid  flexure  of 
the  colon  on  the  left. 


Combined  Actiom.^-The  psoas  and  iliacus,  when  they  take  their 
point  above,  can  bend  the  thigh  on  tlie  pdvia,  and  rotate  die 
Gab  somewhat  outwards  ;  the  latter  power  being  derived  from 
dte  mechanical  advantage  given  them  by  tlie  projection  of  the  tro- 
f^tmff^1w  minor.  These  muscles  assist  materially  in  maintaining 
tlie  erect  position  of  the  body,  in  which  case  they  take  their  fixed 
pofBt  at  their  insertion  into  the  femur,  and  then  act  upon  the 
pelvis  and  spinal  column,  drawing  them  forwards  so  as  to  keep 
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tljem  erect  upon  the  thighs.  If  tliis  action  be  continued,  the 
Crunk  may  be  bent  forwards  as  in  bowing.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary lo  adJ,  that  lliis  bending  of  the  body  will  be  directly  forwards, 
if  the  muscles  of  o]>posite  sides  act  together,  and  obliquely  to  one 
side,  if  they  act  separaLely. 

225.  The  tensor  vaginte  femoris  {Ulo-aponecrosi-femoraJ, 
Chauss.;  Dumas)  is  situated  at  the  superior  and  external 
part  of  the  thigh,  i-brm— elongated  and  flat,  broader  at 
the  lower  than  at  the  upper  extremity.  It  arises  from  the 
external  surface  of  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ileum,  between  the  gluteus  niedius  and  sartorius,  and 
terminates  about  two  inches  below  the  great  trochanter  of 
the  femur,  its  fleshy  fibres  being  received  between  two  la- 
mina; of  the  fascia  lata,  into  which  they  are  thus  inserted. 
/i>/rec/eoH— downwards  and  outwards :  structure — aponeu- 
rotic in  its  origin,  fleshy  in  the  rest  of  its  extent :  relations'-' 
its  external  surface  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  the  fascia  la- 
ta; tlic  internal  is  also  embraced  by  another  process  of 
the  same  membrane,  which  separates  it  from  the  rectus  fe- 
moris  and  the  vastus  externus. 

Aciiott. — As  its  name  imports,  the  direct  action  of  the  muscle  is 
to  render  the  fascia  tense,  and  so  assist  the  other  muscles.  If 
this  effort  be  farther  continued,  the  obliquity  of  its  direction  will 
enable  it  to  rotate  the  whole  limb  inwards,  provided  the  other  mus- 
cles remain  quiescent ;  if  the  extensor  muscles  conspire  to  keep  the 
limb  in  the  straight  position,  the  tensor  can  only  act  as  an  assistant 
to  the  abductors.  In  the  erect  position,  by  taking  its  fixed  point 
below,  it  will  act  on  the  pelvis. 

Muscles  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  Pelvis. 

226.  The  gluteus  maximus  (sacrofemoral,  Chauss. ;  »/«- 
sacro-fetnorat,  Dumas)  is  situated  at  the  nates,  the  promi- 
nence of  which  it  forms.  Form — broad,  thick,  and  irregu- 
larly quadrilateral.  It  arises,  1,  from  the  posterior  fifth  of 
the  crista  of  the  ileum,  and  the  irregular  rough  surface 
subjacent  to  that  part ;  2,  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
lacrum  below  the  ileimi,  and  from  the  side  of  the  coccyx  in 
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•ka  whole  length ;  3,  from  the  posterior  sciatic  ligament. 
From  these  origins,  the  coarse  thick  fibres  of  which  the 
tnuscle  consists,  converge  as  they  pass  downwards  and  out- 
wards, and  terminate  in  a  broad  strong  tendon,  whose  ex- 
ternal surface  is   rough  and  irregular,  but  the  internal  is 
imooth,  and  lined  by  a  bursa  mucosa,  where  it  corresponds 
with  the  great  trochanter.     This  tendon  is  inserted  between 
tlie  vastus  externus  and  adductor  magnus,  into  that  rough 
toQgitudinal  impression  which  descends  from  the  great  tro- 
dMtiter  to  the  linea  aspera.     Direction — downwards,  for- 
v&rds,  and  outwards:  structure^the  fleshy  fibres,  which 
immediately  succeed  to  the  aponeurosis  of  attachment  su- 
perioriy,  are  arranged  in  parallel  lines  and  aggregated  into 
large   distinct  bundles,    separated   by  cellular  membrane. 
These  fleshy  bundles  successively  terminate  at  the  poste- 
rior border  of  a  strong,  common  tendon,  which  extendi 
from  opposite  the  upper  part  of  the  great  trochanter,  where 
it  is  broad,  and  confounded  with  the  fascia    lata,  to  the 
Kne   of  attachment  just  described:  re/a/io«* —when    tlie 
muscle  is  separated  from  its  superior  connexions  and  re- 
flected downwards,  it  will  be  found  that  its  inner  surface 
covers,  and  is  the»"efore  in  relation  with  the  ileum,  sacrum, 
•nd  coccyx,  the  great  sciatic  ligament,  gluteus  medius,  the 
gblcal,  sciatic,  and  pudic  arteries,  the  external  rotator  raus- 
dea,  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  the  trochanter  major,  the  tube- 
itwty  of  the  ischium,  and  the  superior  extremities  of  the 
•emi-Cendinosus,  and  biceps  muscles;  its  external  surface  is 
by  the  fascia  lata  ;  the  upper  and  anterior  border  is 
ly  ootmccted  by  that  membrane  with  the  gluteus  me- 
dws;  the  posterior  is  on  the  same  plane,  and  somewhat 
yeatified  with  the  common  origin  of  the  sacro-lumbalis,  and 
ioBg^s^mus  dorsi  muscles,  the  inferior  border  (the  longest) 
fonns  the  fold  of  the  nates. 

£87.  The  gluteui  medius,  {grand  ilio-troc/tanterien, 
ChaOK.;  iUo-trochanlericn,  Diimas)  is  situated  on  the  ex- 
ternal siirCMie  of  the  pelvis,  partly  covered  by  the  precwling 
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muscle,  partly  sub-cutaneous.  It  arises  from  nil  that  space 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  ileum,  which  is  inclosed  be- 
tween the  external  inargin  of  its  crista  and  the  semi-circular 
line  extended  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  and  the 
sacro-sciattc  notch.  From  this  extensive  origin  the  fleshy 
fibres  as  they  descend  converge  to  a  short  thick,  tendon, 
which  is  blended  anteriorly  with  that  of  the  gluteus  minimus, 
and  posteriorly  in  many  instances  with  the  pyriformis,  after 
which  its  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  broad  external  surface 
of  the  trochanter  major,  and  somewhat  into  its  upper  bor- 
der. Dh'ection— '{he  anterior  fibres  extend  obliquely  back- 
wards, the  posterior  obliquely  forwards,  the  middle  perpen- 
dicularly :  structure — tendinous  at  the  inferior  attachment, 
fleshy  in  the  rest  of  its  extent;  relations — part  of  the  ex- 
ternal surface  is  covered  by  the  gluteus  maximus,  the  rest 
by  the  fascia  lata ;  the  inner  surface  rests  on  the  ileum 
and  gluteus  minimus ;  the  posterior  border  is  in  relation  with 
the  pyriformis  muscle  and  the  gluteal  vessels;  the  anterior 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  tensor  vagina?  femoris,  by 
means  of  the  fascia  lata. 

228.  Tlie  gluteus  minimus,  (petit  iHotroehanterietit 
Chaus^.;  iito-ischii-trochmUerien,  Dumas)  is  situated  on 
the  inferior  part  of  the  dorsimi  ilei.  /"or/w— radiated, broad 
above,  narrow  below.  It  arises  from  all  that  space  on  the 
dorsum  ilei  between  the  superior  curved  Une  and  the  bi- 
ferior  one,  which  extends  immediately  above  the  brim  of 
the  acetHbuluuK  From  this  origin  the  fibres  converge  as 
they  descend,  and  end  in  a  short  tendon,  which  is  inserted 
into  the  anterior  border,  and  somewhat  into  the  external 
surface  of  the  great  trochanter,  where  they  are  blended 
with  those  of  the  gluteus  medius.  Direction — the  middle 
fibres  are  vertical,  the  anterior  arc  inclined  backwards,  tlie 
posterior  forwards,  converging  to  the  common  tendon ; 
ttructure — fleshy  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  tendinous 
at  its  insertion :  relations — by  its  external  surface  with  the 
gluteus  medius ;  by  the  internal  with  the  dorsum  ilei,  willi 
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\the  external  tendon  of  the  rectus  femoris,  and  with  the 
Ibrous   capsule  of  the  hip  joint  to  whicli    it  intimately 
Iheres. 

Combined  Actiofu. — The  glutei  act  alternately  on  the  femur  and 
''^chts,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  becomes  relatively  their 
fiatfid  point  of  attachment.  All  three  act  as  abductors  ;  ihc  ante- 
rior fibres  of  the  medius  and  minimus  draw  die  trochanter  forwards, 
jUic  posterior  backwards,  giving  it  a  slight  rotatnry  motion.  The 
imua  ia  a  powerful  abductor;  ami  by  the  direction  of  its  fibres 
H  calculated  to  draw  the  femur  backwards,  al  the  same  time  that 
it  rotates  the  whole  limb  outwards  if  it  be  kept  extended.  When 
ibc  thigha  become  t}>e  fixed  points,  these  muscles  act  on  the  pelvis. 
The  great  glutei  draw  it  backwards  and  maintain  it  and  the  body  in 
erect  position  ;  in  this  ihey  are  assisted  by  the  scmi-lendinosus, 
li-membranosus,  and  biceps  of  each  side,  whicli  net  on  the  tube- 
tties  of  the  ischia,  and  dr:iw  them  downwards,  so  as  to  elevate 
fore  part  of  the  pelvis,  'i'he  gluteus  medius  and  minimus  are 
llitfly  called  into  action  in  progression,  and  in  standing  on  one  leg; 
draw  the  pelvis  towards  the  femur,  which  is  fixed,  and  by  this 
action  counterbalance  the  weight  of  tlie  trunk,  and  maintain  it  erect 
1  the  limb.  This  alternation  of  action  of  the  muscles  of  opposite 
during  progression,  gives  to  the  pelvis  that  rotatory  motion 
perceptible  in  those  who  walk  irregularly,  and  do  not,  as  the 
arase  is,  "  keep  the  step,"  but  is  strikingly  evident  in  females,  in 
jnsequence  of  the  great  breadth  of  the  pelvis. 


The  pyriformist  (le  ptjrttmulal,  Wiiislow;   Bichat; 

i-irochftnlericn,  Chauss.;   sacro-ilei-trochatitericn,  Du- 

s)  is  situated  at  first  within  the  pelvis,  and  afterwards  on 

its  posterior  and  external  surface.     Form — elongate<l,  as  its 

name  imports.     It  arises  by  three  fleshy  and  tendinous  di- 

gitatiofls,  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  divisions  of  the 

ratOt  interposed  as  it  were  between  the  sacral  foramina  ; 

;few  fibres  are  also  connected  wilb  the  intier  ^urfiicc  of  the 

From  these  attachments  the  muscle  passes  out  of 

ae  pelvis  by  the  great  .sciatic  notch,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
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summit  of  the  great  trochanter  by  a  rounded  tendon,  whose 
fibres  arc  blended  somewhat  with  those  of  the  gluteus  me- 
dius.  Direction — downwards  and  outwards:  structure—' 
fleshy  and  tendinous :  re/rt/io»*— within  the  pelvis  it  Ls 
placed  behind  the  sciatic  plexus  of  nerves,  the  internal  iliac 
vessels,  and  the  rectum  (the  last  more  especially  at  the  left 
side).  Outside  the  pelvis  one  surface  rests  on  the  ischium 
and  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  hip  joint,  the  other  is  covered 
by  the  gluteus  maximus  ;  its  superior  border  is  parallel 
with  the  gluteus  medius,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
gluteal  vessels  as  they  emerge  from  the  pelvis,  the  inferior 
with  the  gemellus  superior  and  the  sciatic  nerve. 

230.  The  gerneUi  {isc/iio-irocfmnterien,  Chauss. ;  itchio- 
spino-trochanterieu,  Dumas)  situated  at  the  posterior  and 
external  part  of  the  pelvis,  are  two  in  number,  and  named 
from  their  position  superior  and  inferior,  the  latter  being 
the  larger.  The  superior  one  arises  from  the  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  ischium,  the  inferior  from  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  tuberosity  of  that  bone,  and  both  are  inserted 
into  the  digital  or  trochanteric  fossa,  together  with  the  ten> 
don  of  the  obturator  intemus,  which  they  enclose  and 
almost  conceal.  Direction — transverse:  structure — tendi- 
nous at  their  insertion,  fleshy  in  the  rest  of  their  extent : 
refofion*— their  posterior  surface  is  covered  by  the  sciatic 
nerve  and  gluteus  maximus  muscle,  the  anterior  surface 
rests  on  the  ischium  and  fibrous  capsule  of  the  hip  joint,  the 
smaller  gemellus  corresponds  by  its  upper  border  with  the 
pyriformis,  the  larger  by  its  lower  border  with  the  tendon 
of  the  obturator  externus,  the  contiguous  borders  of  each 
being  intimately  connected  with  the  tendon  of  the  obturator 
intemus  which  runs  between  them. 

2S1.  The  obturator  intemus,  {sous-pubio-trochanterien 
Chauss.;  intra-pchio-trochanterien,  Dumas)  is  situated 
chiefly  within  the  pelvis,  a  small  part  only  being  placed  on 
its  external  surface.  Form — flat  and  triangular.  It  arises  by 
tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres^  from  the  inner  flat  surface  of 
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lis,  extending  from  near  its  symphysis  as  far  as  the 
BMTgin  of  the  obturator  foramen,  from  the  obturator  mem- 
txane,  except  where  it  is  pierced  for  the  transmission  of  the 
obCnrator  vessels,  and  from  the  inner  flat  surface  of  the  is- 
chium <ks  far  back  as  the  sciatic  notch,  on  a  level  with  a  line 
drawn  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  obturator  foramen, 
backwards  to  that  of  the  notch.  The  fibres  converge  to  a 
tendon  which  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  by  the  inferior  sciatic 
notch,  and  is  inserted  into  the  trochanteric  fossa  between 
tfae  gemelli  muscles.  Direction — it  at  first  passes  back- 
wards>  then  is  reflected  over  a  pulley- like  surface  on  the 
situated  between  the  spine  and  tuberosity  of  that 
afVerwhich  it  proceeds  lii>rizontally  outwards,  so  that 
the  internal  and  external  portions  form  a  considerable  angle 
with  one  another :  structure — fleshy,  whilst  within  the  pel- 
vis; its  tendon  flat  and  uniform  on  its  posterior  surface  pre- 
■eots  at  its  anterior  aspect  four  small  tendinous  bundles, 
which  slide  in  separate  grooves  on  the  surface  of  the  is- 
chium :  relations — within  the  pelvis  it  is  covered  by  the 
internal  pudic  artery  and  obturator  fascia,  which  separates 
it  from  the  levator  ani  muscle,  its  tendon  lies  on  the  is- 
chinm  and  fibrous  capsule  of  the  hip  joint,  being  covered 
hy  tfae  great  sciatic  nerve  and  gluteus  maxinms  muscle; 
jli  borders  are  enclosed  between  the  gemelli. 

S32.  The  quadrat  as  Jeinoris  {ischio-sous-trochaiderient 
Chauss. ;  tuber-isc/no-lroc/Mnterien,  Dumas)  is  situated  at 
posterior  and  superior  part  of  the  thigh.  Form — an 
square.  It  arises  from  the  external  curved  border  of 
tuber  ischii,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  half  of  the 
srior  border  of  the  great  trochanter;  its  middle  corre- 
"spoadlng  with  a  smooth  rising  or  tuberosity  observable  in 
&tmt  border.  The  line  of  insertion  of  this  muscle  may  pro- 
bably be  called  linea  quadrata,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
inler*trochanteric  line,  the  latter  being  oblique  in  its  direc- 
tion, the  former  vertical.  Direction — horizontally  outwards : 
[sirvc/ctre— «1ightly  tendinous  at  its  attachments,  fleshy  in 
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the  rest  of  its  extent :  relations — by  Us  posterior  surface 
with  the  sciatic  nervCj  the  ghiteiis  maximus,  and  semi-mem- 
branosus  muscles  ;  by  tlie  anterior,  with  the  obturator  exter- 
nus,  the  lesser  trochanter,  and  part  of  the  insertion  of  the 
psoas  niagnus  muscle;  its  upper  border  is  in  relation  with 
the  inferior  gemellus,  the  lower  with  the  adductor  magnus. 
233.  The  obturator  extcrnus,  {souxpuhio  trochanterien 
externe,  Chauss. ;  ejctra-peivio-'pubi-lrofhanterien,  Dumas) 
is  situated  on  the  anterior  and  external  aspect  of  the  pelns, 
and  siiperinr  part  of  the  thigh.  Form — flat  and  trinngidar. 
It  arises  from  the  external  flat  surface  of  the  os  pubis,  from 
the  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium,  as  far  as  the  margin  of 
the  obturator  foramen,  and  from  about  half  the  surface  of 
the  obturator  membrane.  From  this  extensive  origin  the 
fibres  pass  outwards,  converging  to  a  tendon,  which  is  di- 
rected behind  the  neck  of  the  femur,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  trochanteric  fossa,  beneath  the  inferior 
gemellus:  directioH — obliquely  outwards,  winding  round 
the  posterior  part  of  the  neck  of  the  femur:  structure — 
tendinous  at  its  insertion,  Hesby  in  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent,  with  n  .slight  nrixture  of  aponeurotic  fit>res  at  its 
origin :  rehttiom — its  anterior  surface,  wliich  in  the  erect 
position  of  the  body,  is  also  the  inferior  one,  is  covered  by 
the  adductor  brevis,  and  pectincus  muscles,  also  by  the  ob- 
turator vessels;  the  posterior  one  corresponds  with  the  os 
pubis,  its  ramus,  and  that  of  the  ischium,  as  well  as  the  ob- 
turator (nembrane;  one  surface  of  its  tendon  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  hip  joint,  the  other 
is  covered  by  the  quadratus  femoris. 

Combined  Actions. — The  transverse  direction  of  ihese  muscles 
and  tlieir  mode  of  insertion  into  the  trochanter,  togetlicr  with  the 
great  meclianical  advantage  aflurdcd  them  by  the  length  of  the 
cervix  femoris,  enables  thtm  to  act  powerfully  in  rotating  the 
thigh,  and  therefore  the  whole  limb  outwards.  In  position,  direc- 
tion, and  action,  they  are  analogous  to  xh.<c  muscles  which  pass  from 
the  dorsum  of  the  scaj)ul;i,  to  tlie  great  tuberosity  of  ttie  humerus ; 
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ttbe  latter,  however,  are  equalled  in  atrengih  by  their  antagonist, 

the  sub-scapula ris,  but  the  external  rotators  of  the  thigh  are  very 

feebly  opposed  by  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris,  and  the  anterior  fibres 

of  the  gluteus  medius  which  alone  act  directly  in  rotating  the  limb 

biwards,  if  we  except  the  semi-tenuinosus,  which  may,  under  some 

[ctrcumstances,  co-operate  in  this  action.     If  the  femur  be  bent  on 

[the  pelvis,  the  line  of  direction  of  these  muscles,  nearly  coincides 

ifrilh  the  axis  of  the  bone;  their  power  of  rotation  then  ceases,  and 

I'tficy  become  to  a  certain  extent  abductors.     This  is  particularly 

rvable  in  die  pyriforrais,  bodi  from  its  direction  and  point  of 


Muscles  on  ihe  posterior  part  of  the  Thigh. 
The  hicepsfeinoris,  {ischio-fetnoro-peronier,  Chauss.; 
b)  is  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh, 
slongated,  divided  above  into  two  portions,  or 
Is,  of  which  one,  the  ischiatic,  is  long  and  rouiul ;  the 
»ther,  the  femoral,  flat,  and  somewhat  shorter.  The  long 
arises  by  a  tendon  cointnoii  to  it  and  tlie  setni-tendi- 
s,  from  the  posterior  and  outer  part  of  the  tuberosity 
[lOf  the  ischium,  the  fenioral  portion  (or  short  bead)  from  the 
[Bnea  aspera  of  the  femur,  as  higli  up  as  the  insertion  of 
itiie  gluteus  maximus,  between  the  adductor  inagnus,  and 
[tastus  extemus  muscle.  These  two  parts  having  united 
[■nd  become  tendinous,  are  inserted  into  the  head  of  the 
ISbtila:  the  tendon  whilst  being  attached,  separates  into 
ttwo  portions,  which  embrace  the  external  lateral  ligament  of 
jibe  knee  joint.  One  of  these  passes  forwards  upon  the  ar- 
[llculatioD  of  the  fibula  with  the  tibia,  from  the  other  an 
Lpuision  is  given  off,  which  strengthens  the  fascia  of  the 
fleg.  />ir<?e/io«— vertical :  r(?/«/*o/j.?— posteriorly  with  the 
hgluteus  maximus,  and  fascia  lata,  in  front  with  the  semi- 
ibranosus  muscle,  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  adductor  mag- 
laus ;  irtferiorly  with  the  gastrocnemius  extemus  and  exter- 
}]tal  articular  arteries. 

235.  The   semi-teHdinosus  {ischio-pretibial,  Chauss.)  is 
laituated   at  the  posterior   and   inner  part  of  the  thigh. 
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Form — elongated.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
tuber  ischii,  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps,  and  con- 
tinues to  arise  from  the  tendon  of  that  muscle  for  three 
inches  lower  down,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  co- 
raco  brachialis  does  from  the  biceps  of  the  arm,  A  little 
below  the  middle  of  the  thigh  it  ends  in  a  long  round  ten- 
don, which  passing  along  the  inner  side  of  the  popliteal 
space,  is  reflected  forwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  inside 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia,,  about  two  inches  below  its 
tuberosity,  where  the  tendon  is  on  the  same  plane,  and 
beneath  that  of  the  gracilis,  Direction^near\y  vertical: 
structure — as  its  name  implies,  fleshy  in  half  its  extent, 
tendinous  in  the  rest :  relations — its  posterior  surface,  ex- 
cept where  it  is  slightly  overlapped  by  the  biceps,  is  covered 
by  the  fascia  lata,  the  anterior  surface  rests  on  the  semi« 
membranosus  in  part  of  its  extent,  the  adductor  niagnus  in 
the  rest,  its  insertion  is  covered  by  that  of  the  sartorius. 

236.  The  semi  -  membranosus,  {ischio  -  popliti  -  tibial^ 
Chauss.)  is  situated  obliquely  at  the  posterior  and  inner 
part  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  in  front  of  the  biceps  and  semi- 
tendinosus,  and  behind  the  quadratu.<«  femoris,  and  is  in- 
serted by  three  portions,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  fixed  to 
the  tibia,  behind  its  inner  tuberosity,  and  sends  an  expansion 
which  covers  the  popliteus  muscle,  the  internal  portion 
passes  forwards  under  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  and  is 
inserted  along  the  side  of  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  femur  j 
the  tlxird,  broad  and  expanded,  is  reflected  backwards  and 
upwards  behind  the  joint,  and  is  inserted  into  the  external 
condyle  of  the  femur,  becoming  identified  with  the  liga* 
mentum  posticum.  Direction — nearly  veitical:  structure — 
fleshy  in  the  middle,tendinous  at  its  extremities:  relations — 
by  the  posterior  surface  with  the  biceps,  sen)i-membranosus 
and  fascia  lata ;  by  the  anterior  surface  witii  the  quadratus 
femoris,  adductor  magnus,  the  popUteal  artery,  inner  head  of 
the  gastrocnemius  and  knee  joint,  by  tlie  inner  border  with 
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the  gracilis  and  fascia  lata,  by  the  outer  border  with  the  sci< 
•tic  nerve. 

Combined  Actions. — These  are  usually  called  the  ham-string 
auscles,  as  they  enclose  the  ham,  or  space  at  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  knee  joint;  the  biceps  being  phiced  at  its  external  side,  the 
other  two  at  tlie  internal.  Their  direct  action  is  that  of  flexing  the 
leg  on  the  thigh,  and  this  they  do  directly  backwards,  when  they 
conspire  in  tlieir  action,  but  if  they  he  made  to  act  alternately, 
the  leg  will  be  rotated  slightly  inwards  or  outwards ;  the  latter 
motion*  however,  can  only  take  place  in  the  semi-flexed  position 
of  the  limb.  In  the  standing  posture,  these  muscles,  by  taking 
their  fixed  point  below,  will  act  on  the  pelvis  so  as  to  prevent  its 
flexion  forwards,  and  if  the  effort  be  continued,  they  will  draw  it 
dtrecdy  backwards,  and  commence  that  scries  of  muscular  actions 
observable  in  tumbling,  and  other  feats  of  activity,  in  which  the 
body  is  thrown  backwards  so  as  to  form  an  inverted  arch. 

Muscles  on  the  anterior  and  external  part  of  the  Leg. 

237.  The  tibialis  atiticus  {tibio'Sus-tarsien,  Chauss.)  is 
tuated  at  tiie  front  of  the  leg.  Form — elongated,  thicker 
above  than  below.  It  nri:ics  from  the  external  tuberosity 
of  the  tibia,  and  from  about  two-thirds  of  the  ilat  surface  he- 
oeAth  it,  from  a  small  portion  of  the  interosseous  ligament, 
the  fascia  of  the  leg,  and  an  aponeurotic  septum  sepa- 
it  from  the  extensor  digitoruui  communis  muscle, 
is  inserted  into  the  internal  surface  of  the  first  cunei- 
bone,  and  the  contiguous  extremity  of  the  first  me- 
[^tarsal  bone:  c/ir^e/ion— downwards,  and  a  little  inwards: 
truciure — fleshy  in  the  two  upper  thirds,  tendinous  in  the 
bwer :  reUtlions — the  upper,  or  fleshy  portion,  corresponds 
in  front,  with  the  fascia  of  the  leg,  to  which  it  is  adherent 
behind  with  the  interosseous  ligament,  on  the  fibular  side 
with  the  extensor  digitorum  communis,  and  extensor  pro- 
prius  polUcis,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  antC'^ 
rior  tibial  vessels.  The  tendon  crosses  obliquely  in  front 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  the  ankle  joint,  and  the  an- 
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surface  of  the  calcaneuni,  and  from  the  ligament  connecting 
that  bone  with  the  astragalus,  and  terminates  in  four  ten- 
dons, the  first,  or  most  internal  of  which,  is  inserted  into  the 
tarsal  end  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  the  other 
three  become  severally  united  to  the  outer  border  of  the 
extensor  tendons,  proceeding  to  the  three  next  toes  :  struc- 
ture— fleshy  and  tendinous  :  relations — it  is  covered  by  the 
tendons  of  the  long  extensor  and  peroneus  tertius,  and 
rests  on  the  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  the  dorsal  interosseous 
muscles. 

Combined  Actions. — A  very  slight  effort  of  the  extensor  com- 
miinia  and  proprhis  pollicis,  extends  the  digital  phalanges,  and  if 
tlieir  action  be  continued,  they  will  be  made  to  bend  the  foot 
upon  the  leg.  This  they  are  enabled  to  do  by  the  manner  in 
which  their  line  of  direction  is  altered  by  the  anntilar  ligament  of 
the  nnkle  joint,  as  it  gives  them  all  the  mcchonical  advantage  of  a 
pulley.  The  tibialis  amicus,  and  the  peroneus  tertius,  are  the  di- 
rect flexors  of  the  foot  on  the  leg,  and  if  either  acts  separately,  it 
will  give  it  a  flight  inchnation  towards  the  corresponding  side.  In 
the  erect  position  these  muscles  lake  dieir  fixed  point  below,  and 
by  drawing  on  the  bones  of  the  leg,  keep  them  perpendicular  on 
the  foot.  The  extensor  brevis  is  obviously  but  an  accessory  to 
the  long  extensor;  but  from  the  obliquity  of  its  direction,  it  is 
fitted  not  only  to  extend  the  toes,  but  also  to  draw  them  some- 
what outwards. 

242.  The  peroneus  longus  (peroneo-sotts-tarsicn,  Chauss.) 
is  situated  at  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  and  under  the  fooL 
Form — very  long  and  nan'ow,  reflected  on  itself  inferiorly. 
It  arises  from  the  upper  third  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
fibula,  and  forms  a  small  part  of  the  external  tuberosity  of 
the  tibia,  from  aponeuroses  separating  it  on  the  inner  side 
from  the  extensor  digitorum  communis,  on  the  outer  side 
from  the  soleus  and  flexor  longus  pollicis  mii?clcs,  and  from 
the  fascia  of  the  leg.  Proceeding  from  these  attachments 
it  descends  and  becomes  tendinous  ;  the  tendon  passes  witli 
that  of  the  peroneus  brevis,  in  a  groove  on  the  posterior 
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surface  of  the  external  malleolus,  where  it  is  covered  by  a 
fibrous  lamella  extended  from  the  end  of  the  fibula  to  the 
calcaneum,  and  invested  by  a  common  synovial  membrane. 
The  tendons  then  separate,  that  of  the  peroneus  longus 
proceeds  in  another  groove  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
calcaneum,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  separate  fibroua 
sheath.  It  then  enters  a  groove  on  the  cuboid  bone,  where 
it  changes  its  direction,  and  inclines  forwards  and  inwards 
beneath  the  foot,  to  be  inserted  into  the  tarsal  end  of  the 
first  metatarsal  bone.  Structure — tendinous  at  the  loweti 
aponeurotic  at  the  upper  extremity,  fleshy  in  the  middle : 
relaiioHs — in  the  leg  it  corresponds  by  the  outer  surface 
with  the  fascia  of  the  leg,  by  the  inner  surface  with  the 
fibuU,  extensor  digitorum  communis,  and  peroneus  brevis ; 
by  the  posterior  surface,  with  the  soleus  superiorly,  and 
flexor  longus  pollicis  inferiorly.  When  passing  across  the 
foot,  the  tendon  runs  close  to  the  bones,  and  therefore 
above  aD  the  plantar  muscles. 

243.  The  peroneus  brevis{moyen  peronier^  Bichat ;  grand 
ien-aus'metatarsten,  Chauss.,  Dumas)  is  situated  on 
the  external  side  and  lower  part  of  the  leg.  Form — similar 
to  that  of  the  preceding  muscle,  but  not  so  long.  It  arises 
fixMB  the  external  surface  of  the  fibula,  for  about  the  lower 
half  of  its  extent,  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  which 
dip  in  between  it  and  the  contiguous  muscles.  The  tendon 
passes  behind  the  external  malleolus,  in  the  same  groove 
And  sheath,  and  is  invested  by  the  same  synovial  membrane 
with  the  preceding  muscle,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of 
die  last  metatarsal  bone,  after  having  traversed  a  separate 
groove  in  the  calcaneum,  situated  above  that  for  the  tendon 
of  the  peroneus  longus.  Structure — tendinous  at  the  lower 
extremity,  fleshy  superiorly :  relations — by  the  outer  sur- 
face with  the  peroneus  longus  and  fascia  of  the  leg ;  by  the 
iiiTier  surface  with  the  fibula,  the  extensor  digitorum  lon- 
gus, the  peroneus  tertius,  and  flexor  longus  pollicis  mus- 
clc9. 
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Combined  Action*. — The  peronei  are  usually  said  (o  extend  the 
foot,  but  their  obvious  action  is  to  bend  the  foot  upon  the  leg,  go 
as  to  make  them  form  a  right  angle.  Extension  of  any  particular 
part  implies  that  it  is  brought  tm  nearly  as  may  be  into  a  line  with 
that  on  which  it  is  moved  ;  if  so,  the  extensors  of  the  foot  nmst 
necessarily  be  placed  at  its  posterior  aspect,  and  arc  in  fact  the 
flexors  of  the  toes,  which  when  they  continue  their  action,  con- 
spire with  the  tibialis  posticus  in  extending  the  foot  on  the  leg. 
The  peroneus  longus  is  enabled  to  evert  the  sole  of  the  foot,  by 
means  of  the  mechanical  advantage  which  it  derives  from  turning 
round  its  externa!  margin.  This  however  is  not  readily  percepti- 
ble in  the  natural  condition  of  the  limb;  but  if  the  fibula  be  frac- 
tured, and  the  check  aflbrded  by  the  external  ankle,  be  in  conse- 
quence diminished,  it  will  take  place  to  a  considerable  extent. 
When  the  peronei  take  their  fixed  point  below,  they  act  on  tlie 
bones  of  the  leg,  and  assist  in  maintaining  them  erect  on  the  foot. 
This  power  is  chiefly  called  into  action  when  wc  stand  on  one  leg. 
The  weight  of  the  body  must  then  tend  to  incline  the  leg  inwards; 
but  the  peroneus  longua,  acting  from  its  fixed  point  in  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  with  the  additional  power  given  it  by  the  pulley  round 
which  it  turns,  draws  on  the  external  side  of  the  hones  of  tlie  leg, 
and  prevents  them  from  obeying  the  influence  which  othcrwi* 
would  incline  them  inwards. 


Muscles  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  Leg^ 

244.  The  gastrocnemius,  or  gemellus  (jumcaux,  Bichat ; 
bifemoro-calcanien,  Chauss.,  Dumas)  is  situated  on  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  tiie  leg,  forming  the  greater  part  of  what  is 
named  the  calf.  Form — very  (hick  and  convex  behind, 
plane  in  front,  divided  longitudinnlly  at  the  upper  extremity 
into  two  portions  or  heads,  of  which  the  inner  is  tiiicker 
and  longer  than  the  other.  From  their  relative  situations 
they  are  named  the  outer  and  inner  heads  of  the  muscle. 
Each  arises  from  the  u]iper  and  back  part  of  the  corre- 
sponding condyle  of  the  femur  ;  their  fleshy  fibres  descend 
converging,  and  both  become  gradually  united  so  as  to  form  a 
thick  muscular  mass.     Below  the  middle  of  the  leg,  the  mus- 
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cular  structure  ends  in  a  broad  strong  tendon  (tendo  ^chil- 
lis) which  is  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  .the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  os  calcis.  Direciion — vertical :  structure 
— tendinous  at  the  lower  extremity,  aponeurotic  and  fleshy 
at  the  upper,  fleshy  in  the  middlt* :  relations — the  posterior 
surface  is  covered  by  the  fascia  of  the  leg,  the  anterior  rests 
on  the  popliteus,  plantans  and  soleus  muscles,  and  popliteal 
Teasels ;  where  its  heads  pass  over  the  condyles,  they  are 
gttarded  by  synovial  membranes. 

245.  The  soleus  (tibio-calcanien,  Chauss. ;  tibio--j)eronei- 
calcanicn,  Dumas)  is  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
leg,  of  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  preceding  muscle,  it 
forms  the  calf.  Form — nearly  oval,  being  much  thicker  and 
broader  in  the  middle  than  at  the  extremities.  Like  the 
preceding  muscle  it  presents  two  heads,  though  by  no 
means  so  distinctly  separated.  Of  these  the  external  one, 
longer  and  larger,  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
bead  of  the  fibula,  and  from  the  surface  beneath  it  for 
about  a  third  of  its  extent,  the  inner  head  arises  from  (he 
middle  third  of  the  tibia,  commencing  below  the  oblique 
line  which  gives  insertion  to  the  popliteus ;  finally,  in  the 
intermediate  between  the  bones,  the  muscular  fibres 
attached  to  a  tendinous  band  extended  from  one  to  the 
thcr,  over  the  posterior  tibial  vessels,  which  it  secures 
rom  pressure  or  injury.  The  fleshy  fibres  descend  lower 
lan  those  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  end  in  a  flat  tendon, 
rhich  soon  becomes  blended  with  the  tendo  Achillis.  Di- 
rtion — the  muscular  fibres  converge  to  a  species  of  apo- 
neurotic raplie,  which  exists  along  the  middle  of  the  mus- 
ttructure — aponeurotic  and  Heshy  at  its  origin,  fleshy 
•in  the  middle,  tendinous  inferiorly  :  relations — behind  with 
^tbe  gastrocnemius  and  plantaris  muscles;  m  front,  with  the 
peroneus  longus,  fibula,  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  tibialis 
.posticus,  and  flexor  longus  digitorum  muscles,  the  tibia, 
and  the  posterior  tibial  vessels. 

S-IG.  The  tendo  JcMllis,  formed  by  the  junctioa  of  the 
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tendinous  structures  in  which  the  two  preceding  muscles 
terminate  infieriorly,  is  situated  at  the  posterior  and  inferior 
part  of  the  leg.  /^onji— elongated,  narrower  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  extremities,  of  which  the  superior  is  broader 
than  the  inferior ;  where  it  passes  over  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  calcaneum,  it  is  separated  from  the  bone  by  a  syno- 
vial membrane.  It  is  covered  behind  by  the  skin  and  fascia 
of  the  leg ;  its  anterior  surface  is  separated  by  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  cellular  tissue  from  the  deep-seated  mus- 
cles. 

247.  The  planiarU  (petit  femoro-calcanien,  Chauss., 
Dumas)  is  situated  immediately  behind  the  knee  joint  and 
leg,  between  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus ;  it  consbts  of  a 
very  long  thin  tendon,  and  a  small  pyriform  muscular  part, 
about  two  inches  in  length.  It  arises  from  the  femur  just 
above  the  external  condyle,  and  from  the  posterior  ligament 
of  the  knee  joint,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  corresponding 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  soon  ends  in  a  delicate  ten- 
don, which  inclines  inwards  between  the  two  large  muscles 
of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  running  along  the  inner  border  of 
the  temlo  Achillis,  is  inserted  conjointly  with  it  into  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  calcaneum.  Its  direction,  structure, 
and  relations,  are  here  sufficiently  indicated. 

248.  The  popUieus  (femnro-popliti-tlhial,  Chauss.,  Du- 
mas) is  situated  immediately  behind  the  knee  joint,  resting 
on  its  posterior  ligament.  Form — flat,  triangular.  It  arises 
by  a  flat,  thick  tendon,  about  an  inch  in  length,  from  a  de- 
pression on  the  outer  side  of  the  external  condyle,  beneath 
the  attachment  of  the  corresponding  lateral  ligament  of  the 
knee  joint,  and  is  inserted  into  all  that  triangular  surface  of 
the  tibia,  which  is  above  the  posterior  oblicjuc  line,  Direc- 
tion — obliquely  downwards  and  inwards:  structure — -tendi- 
nous at  its  attachment  to  the  femur,  aponeurotic  and  fleshy 
in  the  rest  of  its  extent :  reUttions — behind  with  an  expan- 
sion continued  over  it  from  the  semi-membranosus,  with  the 
popliteal  vessels,  the  plantaris  and  gastrocnemius  muscles ; 
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in  fronts  with  tlie  knee  joint  and  tibialis  posticus  muscle. 
The  tendon  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the  femur,  adheres 
to  the  external  semi-lunar  cartilage,  (which  sometimes  is 
grooved  for  it)  and  is  invested  by  the  synovinl  membrane  of 
the  knee  joint. 

Combined  Actions. — The  power  of  these  rauscles,  as  they  are 
exerted  successively  in  standing,  walking,  running,  &-c.  is  very 
considerable.  In  standing,  the  gastrocnemins  and  soleus  take 
their  fixed  point  at  the  os  calcis,  and  by  drawing  on  the  bones  of 
the  leg,  retain  them  perpendicularly  on  the  foot,  thus  preventing 
ihem  from  obeying  the  influence  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  which 
constantly  tends  to  bend  them  forwards.  If  this  ciibrt  be  carried 
as  far  as  it  will  admit  of,  the  gastrocnemius  and  popliteus  will 
bend  the  femur  on  the  tibia,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  semi-ten- 
dinosus,  semimembranosus,  and  biceps,  be  made  to  act  ou  the 
ischium,  so  as  to  draw  it  downwards  and  backwards,  the  com- 
mencement of  that  series  of  muscular  actions  ia  made,  by  which 
the  body  is  rctroverted,  and  carried  towards  the  ground,  as  we 
»ee  when  a  tumbler  or  mountebank  makes  an  inverted  arch  of  his 
body,  the  head  and  lieels  being  brought  to  the  same  plane.  In 
walking  these  muscles  take  tbeir  fixed  point  above,  and  by  drawing 
on  the  OS  calcis  lift  it  from  tlie  ground,  so  that  the  foot  is  made  to 
represent  an  inclined  plane.  By  this  action  an  impulse  is  com- 
municated to  the  body,  and  a  direct  tendency  is  given  to  progres- 
noD.  When  the  body  is  thus  supported  on  the  elevated  foot,  the 
opposite  limb  can  W  carried  forward  to  its  destination  unimpeded 
br  the  ineiiitalities  of  the  surface  over  which  it  has  to  pass.  It  may 
be  observed,  that  an  individual  who  is  obliged  to  use  a  wooden 
lee,  iwu*Hy  selects  it  a  little  longer  than  the  iimb  for  which  it  is 
■■hstitutcd.  This  choice  is  determined  not  merely  with  a  view 
IQ  Irtnrn  the  jar  or  concussion,  caused  by  resting  the  body  on  an 
unyielding,  inelastic  support;  it  is  the  result  of  experience,  which 
tfsrhf^  that  the  natural  limb  cannot  be  carried  with  facility 
before  tlie  artificial  one  unless  the  latter  is  a  little  longer,  and 
•o  serves  as  a  substitute  for  that  power  of  elevating  the  heel, 
vhkh  under  such  circumstances  is  wanting. 
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tibio-phalangeltien  cotnmun,  Chauss. ;  Dutnas)  is  situated 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg  close  to  the  bones,  and  be- 
neath those  of  the  foot.  Form — elongated,  flat  and  thin  su- 
periorly, divided  into  four  tendinous  portions  towards  its 
insertion.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tibia, 
below  the  oblique  line  which  gives  attachment  to  the  popli- 
teus  and  soleus,  and  continues  its  attachment  to  within  three 
inches  of  the  inner  ankle,  some  fibres  also  arise  from  an 
aponeurosis,  which  connects  it  with  the  tibialis  posticus,  and 
flexor  longus  poUicis.  The  fleshy  fibres  pass  obliquely 
into  a  tendon  situated  at  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  muscle. 
The  tendon  passes  behind  the  internal  malleolus  along  a 
groove  common  to  it  and  the  tibialis  posticus  (the  latter  be- 
ing next  to  the  bone) ;  from  thence  it  is  directed  through  a 
groove  in  the  calcaneum,  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards 
into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  longus  poUicis,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  transverse  tendinous  slip.  The  tendon  then  divides 
into  four  processes,  corresponding  with  the  four  lesser 
toes,  and  as  they  run  along  their  under  surface,  they 
are  bound  down  to  the  phalanges  by  fibrous  sheaths ;  op- 
posite the  second  phalanx,  each  tendon  passes  through  a 
fissure  in  the  tendon  of  the  fliexor  brevis  (whence  the 
terms,  perforans  is  applied  to  the  one,  perforatus  to  the 
other),  and,  finally,  they  are  inserted  into  the  bones  of 
the  third  phalanges.  Previously  to  its  division,  the  ten- 
don of  the  flexor  longus  gives  insertion  to  an  accessory 
muscular  structure  (flexor  accessorius),  which  connects  it 
with  the  calcaneum,  and  materially  modifies  the  direction  of 
its  action  on  the  toes.  Close  to  the  point  of  division  the 
tendons  give  origin  to  four  small  muscles  (lumbricales) 
which  pass  forwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  first  phalanges 
of  the  four  lesser  toes  ;  these  may  also  be  considered  as  ac- 
cessories to  the  flexor  longus.  Though  in  the  dried  bone 
only  one  impression  is  marked  for  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis 
posticus  and  flexor  longus,  the  fibrous  sheath  which  retains 
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Utem  in  their  situation  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  septum, 
or  partition,  so  that  each  runs  in  a  separate  groove  lined  by 
a  distinct  synovial  membrane.  Direction — vertical  in  the 
leg,  horizontal  in  the  foot :  structure — fleshy  and  tendinous : 
relations — in  the  leg  it  is  boimd  down  by  the  deep  fascia, 
and  covered  by  the  posterior  tibial  vessels,  which  separate 
it  from  the  soleus ;  its  anterior  surface  rests  against  the 
dbia,  and  overlaps  the  tibialis  posticus  muscle ;  in  the  foot 
its  tendon  lies  between  those  of  the  flexor  longus  polUcis, 
and  peroneus  longus,  (which  are  above  it,  aud  nearer  to  the 
tarsal  bones)  and  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum  which  lies 
ber>eatb  it. 

250.  The  fiexor  longus  poUicis  pedit  (peroneo-sous-pfM- 
lamgeUien  tlupouce,  Chauss.)  is  situated  close  to  the  tibuk, 
along  the  external  side  of  the  leg,  and  at  the  under  and  in- 
ner part  of  the  foot.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  fibula,  (its  inferior  two  thirds)  slightly  from  the  inter- 
oaaeons  ligament,  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  tntcr- 
poaed  between  it  and  the  peronci  externally,  and  the  flexor 
longus  digitorum  and  tibialis  posticus  internally.  The  fleshy 
fibres,  continuing  to  arise  nearly  as  far  as  the  external  ankle, 
pass  obliquely  into  a  tendon  placed  on  their  posterior  sur- 
£Me  i  the  tendon  traverses  a  groove  on  the  tibia,  external  to 
that  which  transmits  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  digito- 
noD,  then  passes  through  another  in  the  astragalus,  and  so 
reaches  the  sole  of  the  foot,  where,  after  being  connected 
to  die  common  flexor  by  a  tendinous  slip,  it  turns  for- 
iracda  beneath  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  and 
baCtpeen  the  two  heads  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  and, 
after  running  through  a  fibrous  sheath  which  binds  it  to 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  is  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  second.  Structure — fleshy  in  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent,  tendinous  inferiorly:  relations^n  the  leg  it  is 
bound  down  by  the  deep  fascia  which  separates  it  from  the 
soleus ;  if-s  anterior  surface  rests  on  the  fibula,  and  overlaps 
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the  tibialis  posticus,  and  peroneal  artery ;  its  relations  in 
the  sole  of  the  foot  have  already  been  sufficiently  indicated. 
251.  The  tibialis  posticus  {tibio-sous-tarsien,  Cliauss.) 
lies  deeply  behind  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  interosseous 
ligament.  Its  superior  extremity  is  divided  into  two  short 
processes,  or  heads,  by  an  angular  interval  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  anterior  tibial  artery.  It  arises  from  the 
posterior  flat  surface  of  the  tibia,  beginning  below  the  ob- 
lique line  of  insertion  of  the  popliteus,  its  fibres  continuing 
to  be  attached  to  the  bone  for  some  way  down,  also  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  fibula,  and  from  the  interos- 
seous ligament  for  two  thirds  of  its  length  ;  some  fibres 
arise  also  from  the  intermuscular  septa,  between  it  and  the 
flexor  muscles.  The  muscular  fibres  end  in  a  flat  strong 
tendon,  which  winds  round  the  internal  malleolus  close  to 
the  bone,  and  in  a  sheath  appropriated  to  itself,  from  whence 
it  is  directed  forwards,  beneath  the  tarsus,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  tuberosity  on  the  plantar  surface  of  the  scaphoid 
bone,  several  fibres  being  also  prolonged  to  the  first  cunei- 
form, and  some  obliquely  into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  as 
far  as  the  second  and  third  metatarsal  bones.  Direc' 
tion — vertical  in  the  leg,  horizontal  in  the  foot :  structure 
— fleshy  and  tendinous:  relations — in  the  leg  it  is  over- 
lapped and  concealed,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  by 
the  two  flexor  muscles,  but  superiorly,  the  part  left  unco- 
vered by  them  supports  the  posterior  tibial  vessels ;  its  an- 
terior surface  rests  against  the  interosseous  ligament,  and 
the  tibia  and  fibula,  from  which  it  arises ;  its  tendon  runs 
close  to  the  inner  ankle  and  tarsal  bones,  and  where  it  slides 
under  the  astragalus  is  thickened  by  a  cartilaginous,  or 
bony  deposit  within  its  fibres,  analogous,  in  form  and  use, 
to  the  sesamoid  bones  in  other  situations. 

Combined  Aclions.-^hike  their  antagonists  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
leg,  these  muscles  act,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  phalanges,  and 
in  the  next  place  on  the  foot.  The  latter  effect  they  are  enabled  to 
produce  by  means  of  the  mechanical  advantage  afforded  them  bj 


\xe  puUey-Uke  surface  on  which  they  slide,  as  they  pass  from  the 
leg  into  the  sole  of  the  foot.  By  this  provision  the  flexor  musclea 
conspire  wiili  the  soleus  and  jjemellus  in  extending  the  toot  on 
die  leg-,  and  thus  making  the  body  to  rest  on  the  toes.  The  direct 
•gent  in  extending  the  foot  upon  the  leg  is  the  tibialis  posticus  ;  but 
Irom  its  position  it  is  also  enabled  to  turn  the  foot  inwards,  thus 
antagonizing  the  peroneus  tertius  which  tends  to  turn  it  outwards. 
It  may  also,  by  elevating  the  inner  border  of  the  foot,  turn  the 
BoIe  inwards ;  which  action  is  directly  opposed  to  that  of  the  pe- 
roneus longus,  which  tends  to  incline  it  outwards.  When  these 
nnuclea  take  their  fixed  point  of  attachment  below,  they  exert  a 
eoKiderable  degree  of  power  in  keeping  the  hones  of  the  leg  per- 
pendicularly on  the  loot,  and  so  assist  in  maintaining  the  erect  po- 
•itioo  of  the  body.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  toes  would,  in  all 
(;a«es,  be  drawn  inwards  whilst  they  are  being  flexed  by  the  flexor 
eonamunis,  in  consequence  of  the  oblique  dii'cction  of  its  tendon, 
but  for  the  influence  exerted  upon  it  by  the  accessory  muscle, 
which  is  connected  with  it  in  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  direction 
of  the  latter  being  from  behind  forwards,  it  is  well  fitted  by  its 
contraction  to  modify  the  action  of  the  long  flexor  on  tfie  toes, 
ftnd  to  draw  them  towards  the  heel,  where  its  flxed  point  of  at- 
tachment is  situated. 
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Muscles  of  the  Foot. 

ii52.  The  only  muscle  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  the 
tensor  brevis  digitorum,  which  has  been  already  de- 
Kiibed,  together  with  the  extensor  longus,  as  they  conspire 
in  their  actions  ;  the  present  section  therefore  includes  only 
the  muscles  in  the  sole  of  the  foot.  These  may  be  consi- 
dered as  divisible  into  three  regions^  corresponding  with 
the  two  borders  and  the  intermediate  space ;  the  internal 
set,  consisting  of  the  muscles  of  the  great  toe,  the  external, 
those  of  the  little  toe,  those  in  the  middle  being  common  to 
til.  But  in  order  to  facilitate  the  examination  of  the  parts 
contained  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  it  is  found  far  more  conve- 
ruent  to  divide  them  into  layers,  lying  one  beneath  the 
other,  more  particularly,  as  like  the  muscles  on  the  back 
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part  of  the  leg,  they  are  found  to  be  separated  into  a  su- 
perficial and  deep  set,  by  a  layer  of  fascia  interposed  be- 
tween tliem.  and  binding  down  the  latter. 

253.  I'he  abductor  jioUicis  {calcaneo-sous-phal-angien  du 
pouce,  Chauss.)  is  placed  along  the  inner  side  of  the  sole 
of  the  foot.  It  arises  from  the  inner  border  of  the  protu- 
berance of  the  calcancum,  from  the  internal  annular  liga- 
ment, and  from  the  septum  between  it  and  the  flexor  brevis 
digttoruin.  The  fleshy  fibres  end  in  a  tendon,  which,  after 
uniting  with  the  external  head  of  the  flexor  brevis  poUicis, 
is  inserted  into  the  inner  border  of  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  Direction — parallel  with  the 
inner  border  of  the  foot :  structure — fleshy  and  tendinous: 
relations — its  plantar  surface  is  covered  by  the  skin  and 
fascia,  the  superior  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  tendi- 
nous insertion  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  with  the  flexor  brevis 
pollicis  with  which  it  is  identified,  and  with  the  internal 
plantar  vessels. 

254.  The  flexor  brevis  digitorum  {flexor  perforatut ; 
calcaneo-sous'phalangiiiien  cotnmun,  Chauss.)  is  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  in  intimate  contact  with 
the  plantar  fascia.  It  arises  from  the  plantar  surface  of 
the  calcaneum,  immediately  before  its  internal  or  greater 
tuberosity,  from  the  plantar  fascia,  and  the  intermuscular 
septa  on  each  side.  It  soon  terminates  in  four  thin  tendons 
corresponding  with  the  four  lesser  toes ;  and  opposite  the 
extremity  of  the  first  phalanx,  each  tendon  divides  into 
two  fasciculi,  so  as  to  leave  a  fissure  for  the  transmission  of 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus,  after  which  the  fibres 
unite  again  into  a  broad  lamella,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
under  surface  of  the  second  phalanx.  Direction — directly 
forwards  :  structure — tendinous  and  fleshy  behind,  fleshy  in 
the  middle,  tendinous  in  front :  relations — the  lower  surface 
is  in  contact  with  the  plantar  fascia,  the  upper  with  the 
flexor  accessorius,  with  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum,  the  lumbricales,  and  the  plantar  vessels. 
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£55.  The  abducior  digiti  minimi  {calcatieo-sous^phalaM'- 

ien  dupetit  orteil,  Chauss.)  is  placed  along  the  external  bor- 

ier  of  the  foot.  It  arises  from  the  external  border  and  under 

rface  of  the  calcaneum^  immediately  before  its  external  or 

T  tubercle,  and  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  process  of 

the  plantar  fascia  which  extends  from  that  tubercle  to  the 

of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.     The  fleshy  fibres  end 

a  tendon,  which  after  sliding  along  a  smooth  impression 

the  inferior  surface  of  the  head  of  the  fifth  metatarsal 

le,  is  inserted  into  the  external  surface  of  the  base  of 

e  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe.    Its  direction  and  struc- 

are  here  sufficiently  indicated.     Relations — the  infe- 

ior  surface  is  covered  by  the  plantar  fascia,  the  superior  is 

contact  with  the  external  head  of  the  fiexor  accessorius, 

e  ligamentum  longum  planta?,  and  the  flexor  brevia  digiti 

iniini. 

When  these  muscles  are  removed,  a  thin  lamella  of  mem- 
liranc  will  be  observed,  extending  across  from  one  side  of 
the  foot  to  the  other,  and  binding  down  the  second  layer 
of  muscles,  consisting  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus 
ilicis,  those  of  the  flexor  communis,  and  its  accessories, 
the  flexor  acc»ssorius  and  lumbricales,  The  long  ten- 
will  be  observed  to  cross  one  another  at  an  acute 
angle,  that  of  the  flexor  poUicis  inclining  inwards,  and 
placed  on  a  plane  superior  to  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  coni- 
nunts,  whose  direction  is  obliquely  outwards,  as  if  towards 
the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 
256.  The  Jiexor  accessorius  is  not  unfrequently  termed 
cornea;  but  its  structure  docs  not  at  all  warrant 
»uch  an  appellation,  as  one  of  its  origins  is  tendinous,  and  at 
its  point  of  union  with  the  flexor  longus,  it  Ls  for  the  most 
part  tendinous.  It  is  divided  posteriorly  into  two  heads,  of 
which  the  internal  or  larger  one  arises  from  the  sinuosity 
of  the  calcaneum,  the  external,  fiat  and  tendinous,  arises  from 
the  plantar  surface  of  that  bone,  a  little  before  its  external 
lubm:le.     These  origins  unite  at  an  acute  angle,  and  form  a 
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flat  fleshy  mass,  which  becomes  united  to  the  posterior  bor- 
der, as  well  as  the  two  surfaces  of  (he  temlon  of  the  flexor 
longus  at  its  point  of  division.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
the  fibres  of  the  accessory  muscle,  where  they  enclose  the 
tendon  of  the  long  flexor,  are  lentiinuus,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  groove,  within  which  it  is  lodged. 

The  lumbrkalei  (fc«  quatre  planti-sous-plialaugietu, 
Chauss.)  are  four  small  tapering  muscles  which  arise  from 
the  tendons  of  the  flexor  communis  digitorum  at  their  point 
of  division;  from  whence  they  pass  forwards  to  the  inner 
side  of  each  of  the  lesser  toes,  and  become  united  to  the 
tendinous  expansions  of  the  extensor  muscles  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  phalanges. 

When  these  muscles  are  removed,  the  third  layer  is  ex- 
posed filling  up  the  deep  irregular  part  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot. 

257.  T\w  flexor  brevis  polUcis  (tarso-sotiS'pAalangiett  Ju 
pouce,  Chauss.)  single  and  pointed  beliind,  divided  into  two 
parts  or  heatls  iit  front,  it  ai-ises  by  a  flat  tendinous  process, 
which  extends  along  the  greater  part  of  its  upper  surface, 
from  the  inner  border  of  the  cuboid  bone,  slightly  from  the 
contiguous  margin  of  the  external  cuneifomi  bone,  and 
from  the  tendinous  fibres  sent  into  the  sole  of  the  foot 
from  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus.  These  origins 
can  be  best  perceived  when  the  muscle  is  cut  across,  and 
detached  carefully  from  before  backwards.  The  fleshy 
mass  divides  into  two  heads,  which  are  inserted,  one  into 
the  inner,  the  other  into  the  external  border  of  the  base  of 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  But  before  reaching 
the  piiiiit  of  insertion,  an  intimate  union  is  established  be<- 
tween  it  and  tire  abductor  poliicis  on  the  one  side,  and  ad- 
ductor on  tlie  other.  The  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus 
runs  along  the  interval  between  the  heads  of  this  niuscle. 

258.  The  adductor  poliicis  pedis,  is  situated  obliquely  in 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  forming  a  thick  fleshy  mass.  It  arise* 
from  the  middle  and  external  cuneiform  bones,  from  the 
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tarsal  extremity  of  the  third  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones, 
also  from  the  sheath  of  the  peroneus  longus  muscle,  and 
u  inserted  conjointly  with  the  external  liead  of  the  flexor 
brevis  pollicis,  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
great  toe. 

Tiie  adductors  of  the  great  toe,  and  its  short  flexor,  are 
thus  found  to  he  intimately  united  ut  their  insertion,  and  if 
tbey  be  cut  across  about  an  inch  behind  the  first  joint,  and 
reflected  forwards,  two  small  sesamoid  bones  will  be  found 
embedded  in  their  structure,  just  as  the  patella  is  in  the 
extensor  tendons  of  the  knee  joint.  Like  the  latter  bone, 
one  of  their  surfaces  is  smooth,  and  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  articulation,  being  lined  by  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, and  Uke  it  they  are  developed  in  the  substance  of 
tiie  temlons,  to  increase  their  power  of  action. 

259.  li'he  tramtersu^  pedis  {metatarso-sous-phalangien 
dm  pouce,  Dumas)  is  a  narrow  flat  fasciculus  of  fleshy 
fibres,  stretched  i)eneath  the  digital  extremities  of  the  me- 
tatarsal liones,  being  interposed  l)etween  them  and  the 
flexor  tendons.  Its  external  extremity  is  attached  usually 
to  tlie  lateral  ligament  connecting  tite  fifth  metatarsal  bone 
with  the  first  pli;ilanx  of  the  little  toe,  sometimes  it  com- 
at  the  fourth ;  it  passes  from  without,  inwards,  to- 
U  the  ball  uf  the  great  toe,  where  it  becomes  blended 
the  fibres  of  the  adductor  poUicis. 

SGO.  The  fitxor  bretu  digiti  minimi  {melatarso-phalan- 
' pen  du  petit  orteil,  Dum^is)  placed  at  the  external  side  of 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  it  arises  tendinous  from  the  base  of  the 
fifUi  metatarsal  bone,  and  from  the  sheath  of  the  peroneus 
longus;  the  fleshy  fibres  terminate  in  a  tendon,  which  is 
itiaerted  into  the  base  and  external  border  uf  the  first  pha- 
lanx of  the  little  toe.  Direction — horizontally  forwards: 
ttmcture — fleshy  in  the  middle,  tendinous  at  the  extremi- 
ties :  relations — its  superior  surface  is  in  contact  with  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone ;  the  inferior  is  covered  partly  by  the 
abductor  digiti  minimi,  partly  by  the  plantar  fascia. 
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261.  The  interosseij  as  their  name  implies,  are  placed 
between  the  metatarsal  bones,  filling  up  the  intervening 
spaces.  There  are  seven  in  alL  On  the  dorsal  aspect  of 
the  metatarsus,  four  of  these  muscles  are  perceptible,  but 
still  tlicy  tlip  tlown  into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  where  the 
other  three  are  altogether  situated ;  hence  it  is,  that  in  the 
latter  situation,  their  appearance  and  arrangement  are  some- 
what complex. 

262.  The  dorsal,  or  superior  interossei  {susmetatarso- 
lateri-jjltalangiens,  Dumas)  closely  resemble  one  another 
in  appearance  and  mode  of  attachment.  Their  fibres  arise 
from  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  bones  between  which 
they  are  placed,  and  pass  obliquely  forwards  to  a  shght  ten- 
don that  runs  along  the  centre  of  each,  so  that  they  form  a 
double  penniform  muscle,  the  posterior  extremity  of  which 
is  bifitl,  leaving  an  angular  interval  for  the  passage  of  the 
perforating  branches,  which  pass  from  the  plantar  to  the 
dorsal  arteries.  The  two  first  dorsal  interossei  belong  to 
the  second  toe,  being  inserted,  the  one  into  the  internal,  the 
other  into  the  external  side  of  its  first  phalanx.  The  thurd 
is  inserted  into  the  external  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
third  toe,  and  the  fourth  terminates  in  Hke  manner  in  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  corresponding  toe. 

263.  The  plantar  or  inferior  interossei  (sous-metaiarso' 
laieri-p/mlangiens,  Dumas)  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  si- 
tuated between  the  metatarsal  bones,  they  are  placed  rather 
beneath  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones,  in- 
clining somewhat  towards  their  inner  border. 

264.  1,  The^rai  plantar  interosseous  muscle  arises  from 
the  internal  border  of  tlic  third  metatarsal  bone.  The 
fleshy  fibres  end  in  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  third  toe,  becoming  blend- 
ed with  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  extensor  com- 
munis. 

2.  The  second  plantar  interosseous  muscle  arises  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone,  and  is  inserted 
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[Into  the  inner  border  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  corre- 
>nding  toe,  and  the  extensor  tendon. 
S.  The  //«>(/  dorsal  interosseous  arises  from  the  inner 
jde  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe,  and  the  extensor 
^ndon. 


Comhintd  Aciioiu, — Several  anatomists  name  the  difiereat  iu" 
seous  muscles,  not  from  their  numerical  order,  first,  second, 

^ird,  &c.  but  from  their  actions  and  uses.  Thus,  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth,  of  the  dorsal  set,  are  abductors  of  the  cor- 
responding toes,  inasmuch  as  they  are  inserted  into  the  ex- 
ternal side  of  their  phalanges  ;  but  the  first  dorsal  and  the  three 
plantar  nuii<c]es  are  adductors,  so  that  if  all  four  act  together, 
they  vrill  draw  the  four  lesser  toes  to  the  great  one.  Though 
tlie  power  of  adduction  and  abduction  is  found  in  the  digital  pha* 
Jinges  of  the  foot,  it  is  obviously  very  much  restricted,  as  compared 

ith  the  hand  ;  and  when  we  examine  the  rest  of  the  muscular  ap- 
paratus in  this  reg^inn,  we  shall  sec  sufficient  reason  to  admit,  that, 
though  it  is  constructed  on  the  same  general  principle  as  that  of  the 
hand,  and  made  up  of  nearly  similar  parts,  its  powers  are  modified 
and  adapted  to  the  peculiar  uses  of  the  foot,  which  forms  a  basis 
.of  support  for  the  body,  as  well  as  an  instrument  of  proptdaionin 

>  diflerent  movements.  It  may  be  observed,  that  from  the  anal- 
ogy between  the  general  construction  of  the  great  and  little  toes, 
and  the  thumb  and  little  finger,  the  muscles  of  the  former  have 
received  the  same  names  as  those  of  the  tatter,  as  if  they  could 
perform  the  same  uses  and  exert  the  same  actions.  Thus  the  little 
toe  has  its  abductor,  flexor,  and  adductor  {'the  third  plantar  inter- 
ocseous)  though  it  admits  of  scarcely  any  motion  by  itself  The 
Bxe  of  the  muscles  also  shews  that  they  are  intended  for  some  more 

nportant  purpose  than  the  movement  of  so  smalt  a  part.     The 

Dmenclafure  of  the  muscles  of  the  great  too  has  also  been  con- 

ructed  on  the  supposition  of  its  admitting  of  abduction  and  ad- 
luction  Uke  the  thumb.  But  the  mode  in  which  its  metatarsal  bone 

I  uttcnlated  with  the  first  cuneiform  bone,  as  well  as  the  circum- 

ce  of  its  digital  extremity  being  connected  with  the  other 

by  the  transverse  ligament  and  transverse  muscle,  shews  that 
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these  movements  are,  as  it  were,  rudimentary,  and  have  little 
to  do  with  the  proper  function  of  the  part.  Further,  the  three 
plantar  muscles  of  the  great  toe  arc  united  s>o  intimately  together 
at  their  insertion,  and  for  some  way  before  it,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  them  to  act  singly,  or  independently  of  one  another; 
if  so,  they  conspire  in  some  common  action,  which  is  simply,  that 
of  flexion.  The  bulk  and  power  of  these  muscles  are  obviously 
disproporlioned  to  the  size  of  the  part  (the  flrst  phalanx)  which 
they  act  on,  as  well  as  to  the  extent  of  any  motions  of  which  it 
admits.  The  same  remark  extends  to  the  short  muscles  of  the 
little  toe,  and  generally  to  the  flexors  of  all  tlie  toes,  if  a  compa- 
rison he  instituted  between  the  moving  powers  and  the  things  to 
be  moved,  supposing  the  phalanges  to  rank  as  the  latter.  Now 
when  wc  examine  with  attention  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the 
foot,  after  having  studied  the  structure  and  mode  of  adaptation  of 
its  different  osseous  pieces,  wl-  sec  abundant  evidence  of  its  being 
fitted  to  sustain  strong  and  powerful  efforts  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  to  admit  of  such  free  and  varied  motions  amongst  its  parts  as 
take  place  tn  the  hand.  Thus  the  oblique  direction  of  the  ad- 
ductor and  short  flexor  of  the  great  toe,  as  well  as  of  the  little 
toe,  enables  them  to  draw  the  bones  of  the  foot  together,  at  the 
■ame  time  that  they  curve  them  downwards,  and  increase  the 
arched  form  of  the  foot.  Even  the  abductors  of  the  great  and 
little  toes  may,  in  some  degree,  conspire  to  the  same  end ; 
for  as  their  posterior  attachment  is  nearer  the  median  line  than 
the  anterior,  they  will  draw  the  bordcrB  of  the  foot  inwards. 
These  are  not  the  only  provisions  for  concentrating  the  metatarsal 
bones.  Hie  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  passing  across  tliem 
from  without  inwards,  and  that  of  the  tibialis  posticus  in  the  oppo- 
site  direction  (at  least  that  part  of  it  which  is  prolonged  to  the 
third  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones)  contribute  to  the  same  effect, 
as  does  also,  but  in  a  very  minor  degree,  the  crossing  of  the  ten- 
dona  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  flexor  communis.  All  these 
facts  tend  to  prove,  that  the  aggregation  and  fixity  of  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  foot  have  been  abundantly  provided  for,  in  order 
to  render  it  a  secure  basis  of  support  to  the  body,  and  that  the  mus- 
cular apjraratus  by  which  it  is  flexed  and  incurvated  downwards, 
denote  it  to  be  what  we  have  here  ventured  to  designate  it,— a  pow- 
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rfu]  instrunient  of  propulsion  id  the  difTerent  movements  and 
etions  of  the  lower  extremity. 

Section  II. 

ITERIES    OF    THE    ABDOMINAL    PARIETES,  AND    LOWER   EX- 
TREMITY. 

We  commence  the  description  of  the  vessels  which  sup- 
ply the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  lower  extremities,  at 
the  point  at  which  the  aorta  divides  into  the  common  iliac 
trunks.  The  bifurcation  of  the  aorta  takes  place  usually 
on  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line.  The  point  here  indicated,  will 
be  found  on  a  level  with  a  line  drawn  from  one  crista  ilei  to 
the  other,  and  may  be  transfixed  by  another  passed  hori- 
tontally  backwards  from  the  left  margin  of  the  umbilicus,  to 
the  vertebral  column,  in  the  erect  position  of  the  body.  It 
should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  division  not  unfre- 
quently  takes  place  higher  up  or  lower  down,  by  about  the 
breadth  of  half  a  vertebra. 

S65.  The  common  iliac  trunks  {arteria  iliacee  communes) 
resulting  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  diverge  as  they 
pesB  downwards  and  outwards  to  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis, 
where  each  of  them  divides  into  two  primary  branches,  the 
internal  and  external  iliac  arteries,  the  former  being  distri- 
buted to  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  soft  parts  on  its 
external  surface,  as  well  as  to  the  perineeum,  whilst  the 
Utter  is  prolonged  into  the  lower  extremity,  after  having 
tent  two  important  branches  to  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 
The  common  iliac  arteries  of  opposite  sides  present  some 
differences  in  their  direction,  length,  and  relations  to  con- 
tiguous parts,  which  deserve  notice.  The  vessel  on  the 
right  side  passes  oft^  more  abruptly  than  the  left,  and  is 
somewhat  longer,  as  the  division  of  the  aorta  occurs  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line.  The  right  one  also  lies  obliquely 
on  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
both  the  common  iliac  veins,  as  they  tcriuiuiilc  in  the  cava. 
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Both  these  vessels  are  covered  by  the  peritonae^uni,  and 
crossed  by  the  ureters  just  at  their  point  of  division;  the 
right  being  also  crossed  by  the  ileum,  where  it  is  about  to 
pass  into  the  large  intestine ;  whilst  the  left  lies  behind  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.     To  the  inner  side  of  ihe 
left  iliac   artery,  and  supported  on  the  lumbar  vertebra, 
hes  its  accompanying  vein;  on  the  right  side  the  vein  lies 
nearly  behind  the  artery.     No  branch  that  has  received  a 
name  or  deserves  notice,  is  given  oft'  by  the  common  iliac 
arteries ;  but  on  reaching  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  as  has 
been  observed,  each  divides  into  the  internal  and  external 
iliac  arteries.     The  latter  we  shall  describe  first,  as  in  the 
adult  subject  it  approaches  more  nearly  both  in  size  and 
direction  the  vessel  from  which  it  arises.     It  may  be  here 
observed,  that  the  vessel  whose  branches  supply  the  lower 
extremity  continues  an  undivided  trunk  from  the  point  al- 
ready indicated  {sacro-iliac  sifmphysh)  as  far  as  the  lower 
border  of  the  popUteus  muscle,  where  it  divides  into  the 
anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arteries;   but  though  it  conti- 
nues thus  undivided,  difTerent  parts  of  it  have  received  dif- 
ferent names,  taken  from  the  anatomical  regions  through 
vhich  it  passes.     Whilst  within  the  pelvis,  and  ruuning 
along  the  iliac  region,  it  is  named  iliac ;  in  the  tip))cr  two- 
thirds  of  the  thigh,  femoral;  from  thence,  to  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  ham,  popliteal.     Each  of  these  divisions, 
(which  are  really  artificial,  being  intended  merely  to  facili- 
tate description)  is  marked  by  some  change  in  direction,  in 
relation  to  contiguous  parts,  and  also  by  a  diminution  in 
sise,  proportioned  to  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  con- 
tained fluid  consequent  on  the  giving  of  branches  of  supply 
at  different  interv'als. 

266.  The  external  iliac  artery ^  {iliaca  externa,  Murray; 
arteria  cruralis  in  pelvi,  Soemm.)  extends  from  the  sacro- 
iliac symphysis  to  Poupart's  ligament,  its  direction  being 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  so  as  to  reach  the  mid- 
dle point  between  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
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le  ileum,  and  the  symphysis  pubis.  In  this  course  the  ves- 
sel presents  a  slight  cun'e,  whose  concavity  looks  backwards 
into  the  pelvis ;  but  it  gives  no  branch  of  any  consequence, 
until  it  arrives  ^vithin  a  few  lines  of  its  termination.  It  at 
first  rests  somewhat  on  the  external  iliac  vein,  as  it  descends 
it  receives  some  support  from  the  psoas  muscle  being  closelj 
applied  to  its  inner  margin,  and  finally  rests  upon  it  for 
some  way.  To  its  external  side  lies  the  psoas  muscle  in 
its  whole  course,  which  separates  it  from  the  anterior  cru- 
ral nerve ;  the  internal  inguino-cutaneous  branch  of  the 
nenre,  crosses  in  front  of  the  artery,  as  it  passes  inwards  to 
ha  destination.  Anteriorly,  the  external  iliac  artery  is  co- 
vered by  the  peritonaeum ;  internally,  it  is  accompanied  by 
the  vein  of  the  same  name,  which  at  first  is  placed  rather 
behind  it,  but  gradually  comes  forward,  so  as  to  lie  on  the 
same  plane  when  they  have  reached  Poupart's  ligament. 
The  artery  at  this  point  is  supported  by  some  fibres  of  the 
psoas  muscle,  the  vein  by  tlie  pubis,  where  a  small  part  of 
its  tipper  surface  remains  uncovered  by  muscular  fibre,  be- 
tween the  contiguous  borders  of  the  psoas  and  pectineus. 
Just  before  its  termination  the  artery  gives  its  two  branches, 
riz.  the  epigastric  and  circumflexa  ilei. 

267.  1.  The  epigastric  artery  is  situated  obliquely  at 
the  inferior  and  anterior  part  of  the  abdominal  parietes. 
It  arises  from  the  external  iliac,  usually  about  three  or  four 
Ines  above  the  margin  of  Poupart's  ligament ;  in  some  in- 
stances, it  comes  off  on  a  level  with  it,  or  even  lower  down. 
the  first  case  it  inclines  downwards  and  inwards,  so  as  to 
on  a  level  with  the  ligament,  after  which  it  changes  its 
direction,  passing  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards,  being 
placed  between  the  fascia  trnnsvcrsalis  and  the  peritoiia>um, 
until  it  reaches  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubis, 
where  it  passes  into  the  sheath  of  the  rectus,  in  which  it 
ids  above  the  umbilicus,  and  terminates  in  several 
branches  that  anastamose  with  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  internal  mammary,  and  inferior  intercostal  arteries. 
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The  epigastric  artery  is  accompanied  by  one  or  two  veins; 
it  is  crossed  by  the  vas  deferens,  which  at  first  lies  in  front 
of  it,  then  turns  round  its  external  side,  as  it  descends  to- 
wards the  pelvis.  The  vessel  is  therefore  placed  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  through  which 
the  spermatic  cord  passes.     Its  branches  are  as  follows : 

a,  A  small  branch  passes  along  the  spermatic  cord  beneath  the 
cremaster  niusclf>,  escapes  through  the  external  abdominal  ring, 
and  after  supplying  the  parts  in  the  cord,  anastomoses  with  the 
proper  spcrmntic  artery  :  b,  several  muscular  branches  pass  from 
its  inner  and  outer  sides  to  the  parts  aion^  which  it  runs :  c,  some 
come  forwards  tlirough  the  muscles,  become  sub-cutaneoua.  and 
communicate  with  the  supcrlictal  epigastric  artery :  d,  the  ter- 
minal  branches  ascend  in  the  substance  of  the  rectus  muscle,  and 
anastomose  with  the  internal  mammary. 

268.  2.  The  circumflexa  ilci  artervj  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding, is  placed  obliquely  along  the  lower  border  of  the 
abdomen.  It  arises  from  the  external  side  of  the  iliac  ar- 
tery, on  a  level  with  Poupart's  ligament,  whose  direction  it 
takes  as  it  runs  upwards  and  outwards  to  the  anterior  supe- 
rior spine  of  the  ileiun,  where  it  turns  along  its  crista,  and 
divides  into  several  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the 
abdominal  muscles.  About  an  inch  after  its  origin,  tbi«  ar- 
tery pierces  the  fascia  iliaca,  and  runs  for  some  way  be- 
tween  it  and  Poupart's  ligament  (corresponding  with  the 
line  of  insertion  of  that  membrane),  but  opposite  the  supe- 
rior spinous  process  of  the  ileum,  it  gets  between  the  trans- 
▼ersalis  and  internal  oblique  muscle,  to  which  it  is  finally 
distributed.     It  sends  off, 

o,  Some  slight  twigs,  which  pierce  the  muscles,  and  along  the 
gproin  anastomose  with  the  superficial  circumflexa  ilei,  which  comes 
from  the  femora!  artery  :  h,  several  smaller  branches,  which  pas* 
inwards  on  the  iliacus  muscle,  and  anastomose  with  the  ileQ^ 
lumbar  artery ;  c,  its  terminal  branches,  which  in  the  substance 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  communicate  with  the  lumbar  arteriea 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  epigastric  on  the  other. 
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Disaectitm  and  operationi. — As  the  iliac  artery  and  its  branches 
are  anially  studied  immediately  after  the  abdominal  viscera  have 
been  examined,  very  little  dissection  is  required  to  expose  them  in 
their  entire  extent.  If  the  lower  part  of  the  parietes  of  the  ab- 
domen be  turned  down  on  the  thigh,  after  the  viscera  have  been  re- 
moved, nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  gently  elevate  the  peri- 
tonaeum from  the  iliac  fossa,  and  draw  it  inwards  towards  the 
pelvis.  The  trunk  of  the  vessel  will  then  be  observed  resting  on 
a  smooth  dense  membrane  (fascia  iliacn)  which  is  placed  behind 
it,  separating  it  from  the  psoas  muscle  ;  it  is  however  bound  down 
to  the  fiucia  by  the  sub-serous  cellular  tissue,  which  adheres  firmly 
to  it  on  each  side  of  the  vessel.  The  epigastric  artery,  if  injected, 
may  also  be  exposed  in  the  lower  and  more  important  part  of  its 
course  in  the  same  way,  namely,  by  removing  the  peritonaeum 
from  the  fascia  transversalis,  which  at  once  shews  its  relation  to 
the  cord  and  internal  ring ;  to  trace  it  higher  up,  the  sheath  of  the 
recta*  must  be  opened.  If  the  abdomen  be  not  opened,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  cut  through  the  three  layers  of  abdominal  muscles,  in 
order  to  reach  the  epigastric  artery.  The  direction  of  the  vessel 
may  be  indicated  by  drawing  a  line  from  a  little  to  the  pubic  side 
of  the  middle  point,  between  the  superior  spine  of  the  ileum,  and 
the  sympbysia  pubis  upwards,  to  the  side  of  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage. 

In  order  to  expose  the  external  iliac  artery  in  the  living  subject, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  divide  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men without  injuring  the  peritonaeum,  afler  which  this  membrane 
niHt  be  pushed  upwards  from  the  iliac  fossa.  For  this  purpose, 
JBCMlformity  with  general  usage,  (which  prescribes,  that  when  cut- 
tia^f  down  on  an  artery,  the  incision  should  coincide  with  the  di- 
rection of  the  vessel}  Mr.  Aberncthy  makes  an  incision  about 
(bur  inches  long  over  the  course  of  the  artery.  As  the  aorta  di- 
vides on  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  as  the  external  iliac  ar- 
tery terminates  midway  between  the  anterior  spine  of  the  ileum 
tod  the  pubic  symphysis,  it  would  at  first  sight  appear,  that  a  line 
drawn  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  latter  point,  would  suflicienlly  in- 
dicate the  course  of  the  vessel,  which  in  this,  as  in  aO  other  opera- 
tions, it  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  determine  accurately. 
But  this  line  would  fall  to  the  inner  side  of  the  vessel,  more  parti- 
colarly  at  the  right  side,  in  consequence  of  the  transverse  direc- 
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tion  of  die  comition  iliac  artery.  Hence  the  sacro-iliac  symphybis, 
being  the  commencement  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  is  the  point 
over  which  the  line  must  pass,  in  order  that  it  may  coincide  with 
the  direction  of  the  vessel.  If  then  from  midway  between  the  an- 
terior superior  spine  of  the  ileum  and  the  ^symphysis  puhtSj  a  line 
be  drawn  upwards  to  about  an  inch  to  the  outside  of  the  umbili- 
cus, it  will  mark  the  course  of  the  external  iliac  artery.  The  inci* 
sion  through  the  integuments  (tije  patient  being  placed  in  the  ho- 
rizontal position)  should  begin  four  inches  and  a  half  above  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  and  end  within  half  an  inch  of  that  line.  This  ex* 
posea  the  aponeurosis  of  the  obliquus  cxternus,  which  is  to  be  di> 
vided  in  the  same  direction  and  extent.  The  fore-Anger  of  the 
left  hand  should  in  the  next  place  be  insinuated  beneath  the  lower 
border  of  the  obliquus  internus  and  traiisvcirsaUs  muscles,  in  order 
to  detach  them  from  the  peritonaeum  ;  but  some  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  effecting  this,  aa  it  is  necessary  to  tear  through  the 
fascia  trans versali^,  which  is  rather  firm  in  this  situation.  When 
the  muscles  have  been  elevated  for  some  way,  they  are  to  be  cau- 
tiously divided  by  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  carried  along  the 
finger.  It  then  only  remains,  in  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  ar- 
tery, to  push  the  bag  of  the  peritonaeum  from  below  upwards  and 
inwards,  towards  the  margin  of  the  pelvis.  It  should  however  be 
recollected,  that  as  the  artery  is  in  some  measure  bound  down 
to  the  fascia  iliaca,  by  the  sub-serous  cellular  tissue  which  ad- 
heres rather  firmly  to  that  membrane,  it  becomes  necessary  lo 
free  it  from  this  connexion,  by  carefully  scraping,  witli  the  extre- 
mity of  a  probe,  or  with  the  nail,  before  the  needle  can  be  passed 
round  it.  As  the  vein  lies  close  to  the  artery  on  its  inner  side, 
the  tteedle  must  be  insinuated  between  them,  and  passed  from 
within  outwards.  No  nerve  is  implicated  in  this  operation,  the 
anterior  crural  being  separated  from  the  artery  by  the  breadth  of 
the  psoas  muscle. 

The  mode  of  incision  here  pointed  out  by  cutting  across  the 
fibres  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  necessarily  weakens  them,  where 
diey  most  require  to  be  strong.  Its  chief  recommendation  is, 
that  it  enables  the  operator  to  place  the  ligature  higher  up  on  the 
vessel  than  he  could  do  otherwise,  on  which  account  it  may  be  the 
only  operation  admissible  in  certain  cases,  for  instance,  where  an 
aneurismal  tumour  has  extended  as  far  as  Poupart's  ligament,  or 
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Unit  above  it.  It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  whilst  the  ope- 
ition  ia  being  performed  in  this  way,  muck  difficulty  is  expc- 
ienced  in  keeping  the  vesael  exposed,  after  the  peritonaeum  and 
intestines  have  been  pushed  up,  as  they  are  continually  forced 
down  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  ;  and  as  the  sides  of  the 
wound  are  held  apart  by  two  retractors,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  apply  a  third  at  ita  superior  angle,  so  as  to  bear  off 
the  pcritonffium  and  viscera. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  adopts  quite  a  different  method  of  operation  ; 
his  incision  is  somewhat  transverse,  with  regard  to  the  course  of  the 
artery.  Commencing  about  half  an  inch  above,  and  to  the  pubic  side 
of  the  spine  of  the  ileum,  be  divides  tiie  skin  in  a  direction  paral- 
lel with  that  of  Poupart's  ligament,  the  incision  buixig  prolonged 
bomewhat  further  than  midway  between  the  spine  of  the  ileum  and 
syvaphysis  pubis.  The  point  specified  is  the  inner  margin  of  the 
abdominal  ring  ;  but  this  is  not  a  good  point  of  reference,  as  it  is 
not  perceptible  or  tangible  before  the  incision  is  made.  The  fibres 
of  the  external  oblique  are  in  the  next  place  to  be  divided  to  the 
same  extent ;  and  when  the  lunated  flap  thus  formed  is  elevated, 
the  lower  border  of  the  obliquus  internus  and  transversalis  is  ex- 
posed, as  well  as  the  spermatic  cord,  as  it  passes  beneath  them. 
TTie  eord  will  then  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  epigastric  artery,  in 
front  of  which  it  Kes ;  and  this  vessel  in  turn  to  the  iliac  artery, 
which  can  be  detached  fVom  its  connexions  without  any  further 
disMCtion.  With  this  view  the  finger  is  passed  along  the  cord, 
MMI  Cknwgh  the  fascia  transversalis,  or  rather  through  the  opening 
in  iU  which  transmits  the  cord,  the  artery  is  then  felt  pulsating, 
ind  may  be  secured  in  the  way  recommended  in  the  other  mode  of 
«perMion. 

98B.  The  femoral  artery  (femoralia  communis,  Murray) 
is  placed  along  the  anterior  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  ex- 
tending from  Poupart's  ligament,  where  it  is  continuous 
with  the  external  iliac,  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  middle 
with  the  inferior  third  of  the  thigh,  at  which  point  it  changes 
its  name  and  relation  to  the  bone,  becoming  popliteal.  If 
the  knee  be  semi-flexed,  and  the  limb  rotated  outwards  so 
as  to  turn  the  flat  or  inner  side  of  the  thigh  somewhat  for- 
wards, the  course  of  the  vessel  may  be  itiarkeil  out   l)y  a 
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line  drawn,  or  a  cord  extended  from  midway  between  the 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ileum,  and  the  symphysis 
pubis,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  patella.  In  this  position 
of  the  limbj  the  vessel  cannot  be  said  to  incline  inwards ; 
but  if  the  subject  be  Laid  on  the  back,  and  both  legs  be 
placed  closely  together,  the  arteries  of  opposite  sides  will  be 
nearer  to  one  another,  and  therefore  to  the  median  line,  in 
the  popliteal  space,  than  when  under  Poupart's  ligament, 
which  indicates  a  slight  inclination  inwards.  A  cursory  in> 
spection  would  however  lead  us  to  suppose  the  inclination  to 
be  gi-eater  than  it  really  is,  which  is  owing  to  the  oblique  di- 
rection of  the  femur.  This  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference in  a  practical  point  of  view.  The  saphena  vein  has 
been  wounded  in  a  few  instances  during  the  operation  for 
tying  the  femoral  artery.  This  accident  may  happen  to  any 
individual,  who,  from  supposing  that  the  artery  inclines  in- 
wards as  it  descends,  makes  his  first  incision  oblique,  so  as 
to  correspond  witK  such  a  direction  of  the  vessel.  It  has 
been  said,*  that  if  a  line  be  drai\'nfrom  midway  between  the 
spine  of  the  ileum  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  popliteal  space,  it  will  indicate  the  course  of 
the  vessel.  This  is  nearly  correct ;  but  as  it  runs  along 
the  inner  surface  of  the  thigh,  its  course  is  rendered  much 
more  oblique  than  that  of  the  vessel  which  is  placed  so 
much  nearer  the  shaft  of  the  femur.  In  the  skeleton,  whibt 
the  femur  hangs  freely,  a  plummet  line  suspended  firom 
midway  between  the  pubic  symphysis  and  spine  of  the 
ileum,  will  drop  exactly  between  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
and  mark  as  nearly  as  can  be  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
direction  of  the  arterj'.  In  the  upper  tliird  of  the  thigh  it 
is  perpendicularly  downwards,  some  slight  deviation  inwards 
may  exist  in  the  middle  third,  where  the  vessel  is  borne  off 
from  the  bone  by  the  vastus  muscle ;  but  tliis  cannot  be  so 
great  as  to  require  any  obliquity  in  the  direction  of  an  inci- 
sion, made  with  the  view  of  exposing  it. 

*  Bovei,  traiU  it'Anatooiie,  Ipm,  iii. 


270.  The  direction  of  the  vessel  may  then  be  said  to  be 
downvrards  along  the  anterior  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh, 
becoming  gradually  deeper  as  it  descends,  and  in  its  course 
it  lies  first  on  the  psoas  muscle,  (supported  on  its  inner 
border),  which  separates  it  successively  from  llie  os  pubis, 
the  brim  of  the  acetabulum,  and  the  hip  joint.  Below  this, 
the  vessel  rests  on  some  branches  of  the  profunda  artery  and 
vein,  embedded  in  cellular  tissue  ;  these  separate  it  from  the 
pectineus  and  adductor  brevis  ;  it  then  passes  over  the  ad- 
ductor longus,  and  finally  over  the  conjoined  tendons  of  the 
latter  and  adductor  magnus.  Internally,  it  is  in  contact  with 
the  femoral  vein,  both  vessels  lying  on  the  same  plane  in 
the  first  instance,  where  they  are  supported  by  the  pubis; 
but  when  the  vein  sinks  behind  the  artery,  the  latter  comes 
into  contact  with  the  adductor  longus  and  sartorius  mus- 
cles. Externally  it  rests  against  the  psoas  muscle,  which 
separates  it  from  the  crural  nerve;  but  after  that  muscle 
has  sunk  backwards  to  its  insertion,  three  or  four  branches 
of  the  nerve  come  into  contact  with  the  sheath  of  the  ves- 
sels. 

271.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  artery  in  the  superior 
third  of  the  thigh,  is  covered  only  by  the  common  integu- 
ment, the  superficial  fascia,  the  inguinal  glands,  and  the 
fascia  lata,  so  that  it  is  comparatively  superficial,  and  may 
be  easily  compressed  against  the  acetabulum  and  head  of 
the  femur.  In  the  middle  third  of  the  limb,  the  vessel  is 
more  deeply  seated,  as  in  addition  to  the  parts  already 
mentioned,  it  is  covered  by  the  sartorius  muscle,  beneath 
which  may  be  observed  a  fasciii,  composed  of  oblique  fibres 
naaBing  from  the  adductor  muscles  to  the  vastus  internus. 
Thb  is  thin  superiorly,  beginning  where  the  sartorius  over- 
lips  the  vessels,  but  gradually  becomes  dense  and  firm,  as 
it  approaches  the  point  at  which  the  vessel  passes  through 
the  opening  in  the  adductor  magnus,  (sect.  ii2ii).  I'hougli 
at  Poupart's  ligament,  the  femoral  vein  lies  close  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  artery,  and  on  the  same  plane  with  it ;  it 
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is  not  however  supported  by  any  muscular  fibres ;  it  rests 
on  that  part  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  which  corresponds 
with  the  interval  between  the  contiguous  borders  of  the 
psoas  and  pectineus  inuscles,  separated  from  the  bone  merely 
by  the  prolonged  part  of  the  fascia  iliaca,  which  passes 
down  behind  the  vessels.  As  the  vein  descends  it  gradually 
sinks  backwards,  coiling  round  the  artery,  so  that  on  reach- 
ing the  popliteal  space,  it  is  situated  to  the  outer  side  and 
behind  that  vessel.  The  ciural  nerve,  at  its  exit  from  the 
abdomen,  lies  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  the  outside 
of  the  artery,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  breadth  of  the 
psoas  muscle;  but  when  the  muscle  sinks  backwards  to- 
wards  the  trochanter  minor,  two  or  three  branches  of  the 
nerve  incline  towards  the  artery,  and  accompany  its  sheatli 
for  some  way ;  of  these  the  largest,  which  from  its  ultimate 
distribution  is  called  nervus  saphenus,  pierces  the  sheath 
and  ties  on  the  superior  and  external  side  of  the  artery,, 
during  the  middle  part  of  its  course,  whilst  the  vein  is  situ- 
ated posteriorly  and  internally  for  the  same  extent.  Tliis 
nerve  docs  not  accompany  the  artery  and  vein  as  they  pass 
backwards  through  the  adductor  magnus  ;  it  continues  di- 
rectly downwards  to  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  and 
may  be  found  between  the  tendons  of  the  gracilis  and  sar- 
torius  muscles. 


Branches  of  the  Femoral  Artery, 

272.  The  femoral  artery  gives  ofF  its  chief  branches  in 
the  superior  part  of  its  course,  whilst  it  is  yet  uncovered  by 
muscle.  Some  of  these,  small  and  unimportant,  are  distri- 
buted to  the  inguinal  glands  and  adjacent  muscles ;  others, 
though  small,  have  received  names,  and  require  a  separate 
notice,  viz.  the  external  pudic  (superior  and  infei  ior),  the 
superficial  epigastric,  the  superficial  circumfiexa  ilei,  and 
finally  a  branch  of  considerable  size,  the  profunda  femoris. 

i.  The  external  pudic  arterU*  (nrleria  pudenda  rrtcrrnr)  arise 
either  separately,  or  by  a  common  origin,  from  the  internal  sidr 
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of  the  femoral.  The  superior,  or  more  superficial  one,  passes  up- 
wards and  inwards  to  the  spine  of  tlie  pubis,  crosses  the  situation 
of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integu- 
ments at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  external  parts  of 
generation.  The  inferior  and  deeper  seated  one,  passes  inwards, 
resting  on  the  pectineus,  and  covered  by  the  fascia  lata,  which  it 
pierces  on  reaching  the  ramus  of  the  pubis,  and  is  distributed  to 
the  scrotum  in  the  male,  or  labium  in  the  female,  its  branches  in- 
osculating with  those  of  the  superficial  perineal  artery.  The  supe- 
rior branch  is  necessarily  cut  across,  whilst  the  integuments  are 
being  divided  in  the  operation  for  inguinal  hernia. 

2.  The  superficial  epigastric  artery/  (epigastnca  xuperjicialis)  arises 
fttnn  tlie  femoral,  about  half  an  inch  below  Poiipart'g  ligament, 
passes  forwards  through  the  sa])hcnic  opening  in  the  fascia  lata ; 
after  which  it  changes  its  direction,  and  rtms  perpendicularly  up- 
waidi  between  the  obliquus  cxtemus  and  the  integuments,  Its 
tenninal  branches  ascending  as  high  as  the  umbilicus  anastomose 
with  those  of  the  proper  epigastric  and  internal  mammary  arte- 
ries. The  rest  of  its  branches  ramify  in  the  cellular  tissue  and 
saperBcial  laacia,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  This  vessel 
must  be  divided  by  the  transverse  incision  made  through  integu- 
ments in  the  operation  for  femoral  hernia. 

3.  The  superficiul  circumjleiu  ilei  artery  runs  outwards  and  a 
little  upwards  to  the  spine  of  the  ileum,  parallel  with  Poupart'a  li- 
gament, crossing  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  to  which  it  gives 
lome  branches.  It  tenninates  in  several  small  twigs,  which  pierce 
the  fascia  lata,  and  anastomose  with  similar  branches  from  the 
deep  circumllexa  ilei,  the  external  circumSex  and  gluteal  arte- 

TKS. 


273.  '!■.  The  profunda  femoris  may  be  considered  as 
the  proper  nutritious  vessel  of  the  thigh,  ii.s  branches  being 
distributed  to  it  exclusively,  whilst  the  femoral  artery  passes 
onwards  to  supply  the  leg  and  foot,  giving  off  very  few 
branches  (and  these  insignificant  one^)  whits!  it  corresponds 
with  the  femur.  In  this  view  of  the  destination  of  these 
vessels,  the  terms  applied  to  them  by  Murray  seem  sufH- 
deotly  appropriate.     The  short  trunk  intervening  between 
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Poupart's  ligament  and  the  origin  of  the  profunda,  he  names 
fetnoralig  communis,  the  continuation  of  the  vessel  as  it 
passes  along  the  thigh,  femoralis  sttperpcialis,  and  its 
deep-seated  branch,  femoralis  profunda.  The  profunda 
arises  from  the  external  and  posterior  surface  of  the  femo- 
ral artery,  usually  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
below  PoLipart's  ligament.  It  at  first  inclines  outwards  in 
front  of  the  iliacus  muscle,  but  soon  changes  its  direction, 
running  downward  and  backwards  behind  the  femoral  ar- 
tery. Opposite  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle 
third  of  the  femur,  the  profunda  passes  beneath  the  adduc- 
tor longus  muscle,  and  incliiung  outwards  to  the  linea  as- 
pera  of  the  femur,  soon  divides  into  its  tenninal  branches, 
which  pass  between  that  ridge  of  bone  and  the  adductor 
magnus,  to  reach  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh,  where 
they  are  distributed  to  the  flexor  muscles.  The  trunk  of 
the  profunda  in  this  course  Hes  at  first  on  the  psoas  and 
iliacus  muscles,  after  their  junction,  then  on  the  pectineus 
and  adductor  brevis,  finally  on  the  adductor  magnus.  In 
the  first  part  of  its  course  it  is  separated  from  the  femoral 
artery  by  the  profunda  and  femoral  veins,  and  by  a  quantity 
of  cellular  tissue,  in  which  all  these  vessels  lie  embedded; 
lower  down  the  adductor  longus  is  interposed  between  them. 
In  addition  to  a  number  of  nameless,  and  merely  muscular 
branches,  the  profunda  gives  oflf  the  following,  which  de- 
serve particular  notice. 

a.  The  external  circumfiex  branch  arises  from  the  profunda, 
whilst  it  rests  on  the  iliacus  muscle,  and  after  passing  outwards  for 
a  short  way  beneath  the  sartorius  and  rectus  muscles,  and  through 
the  divisions  of  ihe  anterior  crural  nerve,  it  gives  off  brandies, 
whicli  may  be  divided  into  three  sets,  from  the  directions  which 
ihey  take.  The  first  continue  transversely  outwards  in  the  course 
of  the  vessel,  and  after  passing  over  the  crureus,  pierce  the  vastus 
externus,  so  as  to  get  between  it  and  the  bone  just  below  the  tro- 
chanter major,  and  so  reach  the  posterior  side  of  the  thigh,  where 
they  anastomose  with  the  internal  circumflex,  the  gluteal  and 
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tduie  arteries.  The  oscending  brandies  pass  upwards  beaeath 
the  sartorius  and  rectus,  and  finally  under  the  tensor  vaginn  fe- 
0Kiria«  where  they  coniiTiunicatc  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
luteal  artery.  The  descending  set  pass  outwards  and  down* 
»r<ls  upon  the  extensor  muscles,  covered  by  the  rectus.  They 
usually  three  or  four  in  number,  some  of  them  being  of  a  con- 
siderable size;  roost  of  them  are  distributed  to  die  muscles  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  thigh,  but  one  or  two  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the 
knee,  where  they  anastomose  wit!\  the  superior  articular  arteries 
(internal  and  external)  of  the  popliteal,  and  with  the  anastomotic 
branch  of  the  femoral. 

b.  The  intemnl  circumjlex  branch  arises  fi-om  the  inner  and  pos- 
terior side  of  the  profunda,  and  turns  directly  backwards  between 
the  pectineus  and  adductor  brcvis,  so  thai  only  a  small  part  of  it 
can  be  seen  without  disturbing  these  muscles.  On  rcacliing  the 
tendon  of  the  obturator  externus  muscle,  which  in  a  manner 
guides  it  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh,  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  or  rather  sets  of  branches.  One  of  these  ascends,  and 
it  distributed  partly  to  the  external  obturator  muscle,  where  it 
aaaatomoses  with  the  obturator  artery,  partly  to  the  adductor 
bmria  and  gracilis  ;  the  other  branch  passes  backwards  above  the 
trochanter  minor,  and  appears  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  limb, 
between  the  quadratus  femoris  and  adductor  magnus,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  the  sciatic  and  superior  perforating  arteries. 
When  this  transverse  branch  of  the  internal  circumflex  arrives  op- 
posite the  hip  joint,  it  sends  into  it,  through  the  notch  in  the  aceta- 
balum,  an  articular  vessel,  which  passes  beneath  the  transverse  li- 
gament, and  after  supplying  the  adipose  substance  in  the  depth  of 
the  articulation,  is  guided  to  the  head  of  the  femur  by  the  round 
ligament.  In  some  instances  tliis  vessel  is  derived  from  the  obtu- 
rator artery,  sometimes  the  joint  receives  one  from  both.* 

c.  The  perforating  branches,  so  called  from  piercing  the  adduc- 
tor muscles,  are  three  or  four  in  number.  'Vhejimt  passes  back- 
wards between  the  pectineus  and  adductor  brevis,  sometimes 
through  the  fibres  of  the  latter,  and  finally  through  the  adductor 
magnus,  after  which  it  immediately  divides  into  branches,  which 
are  distributed  to  the  adductor  magnus,  the  biceps,  and  gluteus 

*  Uairiwo,  Surgical  Anatomy  ef  Arttria.  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 
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m&xiraast  communicatiDg  with  the  sciatic  and  ioternal  circumflex 
arteries.  The  aeccnd,  considerably  larger  than  the  first,  always 
passes  through  the  adductor  brevis  and  mngnus,  after  which  it  di« 
vides  into  an  ascending  and  descending  branch ;  tlie  former,  pass- 
ing up  on  the  adductor,  supplies  the  posterior  muscles,  and  anas- 
tomoses towards  the  great  trochanter,  with  the  circumflex  and 
sciatic  arteries  ;  tlic  latter  descends,  and  is  distributed  to  the  flexor 
muscles,  where  it  communicates  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
profunda.  A  branch  of  this  vessel  usually  enters  the  medullary 
foramen  of  the  femur.  The  third  perforating  artery  passes  back 
from  the  profunda,  when  it  has  got  under  cover  of  the  adductor 
longusr  pierces  the  adductor  magnus,  and  like  the  others  is  distri- 
buted to  the  flexor  muscles. 

274.  The  profunda,  after  having  given  off  these  different 
vessels,  becomes  considerably  diminlshedl  in  size,  and  passes 
backwards  close  to  the  linea  aspera,  where  it  divides  into 
branches,  some  of  which  are  distributed  to  the  short  head 
of  the  biceps,  the  rest  to  the  other  flexor  muscles.  These 
terminal  branches  do  not  pass  to  their  destination  ex- 
actly in  the  same  way  as  the  perforating  set  do  ;  the  latter 
pierce  through  the  fibres  of  the  adductors,  about  an  inch, 
or  a  little  less,  from  their  insertion,  the  former  pass  close  to 
the  linea  aspera,  between  it  and  some  tendinous  fibres  which 
arch  over  the  vessels,  and  protect  them  from  compression 
by  the  muscle.  At  these  points  the  muscle  is  attached,  not 
to  the  bone,  but  to  the  tendinous  fibres  just  referred  to.  A 
similar  provision  will  be  found  in  several  other  parts  of  the 
body,  for  instance,  where  the  profunda  humeri  passes  be- 
neath the  triceps,  &c. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  considerable  variety  obtains  in 
the  mode  of  origin  of  the  branches  of  arteries  here  describ- 
ed. As  Meckel  justly  observes,  the  varieties  in  the  arterial 
system  are  not  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  venous, 
which  is  not  generally  supposed  to  be  the  case.  But  as 
these  branches  are  intended  to  carry  on  the  collateral  cir- 
culation, after  the  main  vessel  has  been  obliterated,  their 
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course  and  distribution  are  usually  regular  and  uniform. 
The  femoral  artery  in  its  course  along  the  thigh  gives 
branches  to  the  contiguous  muscles,  hut  none  of  them  merit 
a  particular  name  or  description.  Close  to  its  termination 
a  small  but  regular  branch  arises  from  it,— 

Tlic  anastomotic  artciy  {ramus  annstomoticus)  descends  from  the 
femoral,  as  it  is  about  to  pass  into  the  popliteal  space,  in  a  line 
continuous  with  tliat  of  the  trunk,  from  wliicli  it  arises.  It  pierces 
the  tendinous  fascia  which  binds  down  the  femoral  artery,  and 
gives  off  two  or  three  branches,  whilst  the  vessel  itself  passes 
down  to  the  inner  condyle,  guided  by  the  prolonged  tendon  of 
the  adductor  magnus,  and  there  anastomoses  with  the  internal  ar- 
u'cular  artery.  The  branches  pass  obliquely  outwards  through 
the  substance  of  the  vastus  internus,,  and  communicate  with  the 
long  descending  branches  of  tlie  external  circumflex  artery. 

DiiaectioH  and  operationn, — In  the  Brst  place,  let  the  knee  be 
&ligbdy  bent  and  the  limb  rotated  outwards.  And  as  in  this  po- 
siuon  the  course  of  the  femoral  artery  is  indicated  by  a  Une  ex- 
tended from  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ileum,  and  the  pubic  symphysis,  to  the  Inwer  border  of  the  patella, 
the  fir»t  incision  through  the  skin  should  be  made  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, and  in  die  same  direction.  In  order  to  reflect  the  integu- 
ments with  facility,  a  second  incision  may  be  made  transversely  at 
the  junction  of  the  upper,  with  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh  ;  and 
firudly,  another  in  the  same  direction  opposite  the  termination  of 
tbe  femoral  artery.  The  flaps  of  skin  thus  formed  are  to  be 
dissected  back,  so  as  to  expose  the  fascia  lata.  Witen  the  super- 
ficial epigastric  and  circumflexa  ilei  arteries  have  been  traced, 
the  fascia  may  be  divided  to  the  same  extent  as  the  skin,  so  as  to 
expose  the  muscles,  which  are  to  be  dissected  carefully.  The  in- 
pudic  branches  will  be  found  running  inwards  on  the  pecti- 
the  external  circumflex  outwards  beneath  tbe  sartorsus  and 
tuS)  its  trunk  aflbrding  a  clue  to  its  different  hranches,  which 
be  traced  without  any  difficulty  after  the  vessel  has  once 
the  crural  nerves.     The  dissection  of  the  femoral  artery  in 

be  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  requires  some  care,  as  it  is  embedded 
a  quantity  of  cellular  tissue,  and  gives  off  its  more  import- 

at  branches.    The  profunda  and  femoral  veins  also,  wliich  here 
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lie  dose  to  it,  together  with  their  different  branches,  pour  out 
blood  when  divided,  which  embarrasses  the  young  dissector. 
Hence  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  divide  the  veinsj  and  remove 
them,  after  which  the  parts  may  be  spunged  and  the  dissection 
proceeded  with.  Before  this  measure  is  resorted  to,  the  sheath  of 
the  vessels  should  be  laid  open,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  vein 
and  artery  considered  attentively.  In  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh, 
little  more  is  necessary  in  order  to  exhibit  the  vessel,  after  the 
fascia  has  been  removed,  than  to  turn  the  sartorius  outwards  ;  the 
course  of  the  artery  is  then  readily  perceived,  though  it  is  boimd 
down  by  tlie  firm  membrane  already  noticed,  as  passing  across  it 
from  the  adductors  to  the  vastus.  The  relation  of  the  saphcnus 
nerve  and  tlie  vein  to  the  femoral  artery,  should  be  noted  care- 
fidly,  and  its  depth  from  the  surface  considered,  which  will  at 
once  point  out  the  difficulty  of  cutting  down  upon,  and  tying  it  in 
this  situatioDj  and  the  comparative  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
reached  in  tlie  upper  third  of  the  tiiigli.  When  the  femoral  artery 
has  been  sufficiently  examined,  attention  should  be  directed  alto- 
gether to  the  profunda  and  its  branches.  To  expedite  the  dissec- 
tion the  femoral  artery  and  vein,  and  also  the  deep  profunda  veins, 
had  better  be  removed  ;  and  if  after  this,  the  addticlor  longus  be 
detached  from  its  origin  at  the  pubis,  and  reflected  outwards  over 
the  vastus,  the  profunda  artery  will  be  fully  exposed.  Little  dif- 
ficulty can  occur  in  tracing  the  external  circumflex  branch  ;  but  as 
the  internal  one  sinks  deeply  between  the  muscles,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  divide  the  peclineus  at  tta  origin,  and  turn  it  outwards 
on  the  thigh,  after  which  tlie  artery  can  be  traced  as  far  a&  the 
neck  of  the  femur;  its  terminating  branches  can  be  seen  only 
when  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh  has  been  dissected.  In  this 
dissection  the  crural  nerve  and  its  branches  should  be  attended  to. 
They  will  be  observed  spreading  out  into  a  lash  of  filaments, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  different  muscles  on  the  front  and 
inner  side  of  the  thigh,  whilst  a  few  descend  along  the  course  of 
the  artery. 

When  the- subject  is  turned  on  its  face,  in  order  to  dissect 
posterior  part  of  tbe  limb,  an  incision  may  be  carried  through 
skin  from  midway  between  the  tuber  ischii  and  trochanter  major, 
to  the  middle  of  the  popliteal  si^ace.  This  may  be  met  by  two 
traiuvcrsc^  incisions,  similar  to  those  made  on  the  fore-part  of 
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the  thigh.  When  the  flaps  of  integuinent  are  reflected,  and  tlie 
fascia  examined,  the  latter  may  be  divided  to  the  same  extent, 
which  will  expose  the  flexor  tnuscles.  These  may  be  merely 
divided  and  drawn  aside,  after  which  the  distribution  of  the  per- 
forating branches  can  be  readily  examined,  as  they  lie  on  the  ad- 
ductor magnus,  before  their  final  termination.  The  anastomosis  of 
the  circumflex  arteries  shall  be  considered  after  we  have  described 
the  gluteal  and  sciatic  arteries.  As  the  incision  through  the  integu- 
ment here  indicated  corresponds  with  the  course  of  the  great 
•ciatic  nerve,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  its  relation  and  connexions 
whilst  prosecuting  the  dissection  of  the  arteries. 

The  femoral  artery  may  be  tied  on  the  superior  or  middle  third 
of  the  thigh ;  the  former  situation  is  now  universally  preferred, 
because  the  operation  in  the  latter  is  considerably  more  dilficult 
of  execution,  widiout  securing  any  equivalent  advantage.  The 
limb  being  placed  in  the  position  pointed  out  at  the  comroence- 
raent  of  these  remarks,  an  incision  is  made  through  the  integu- 
toenti,  beginning  two  inches  below  the  middle  point  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  carried  perpendicularly  downwards  for  three  inches, 
or  a  little  more,  in  a  muscular  fat  subject.  Previously  to  com- 
mencing tliis  incision,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  place  a  scalpel,  or  a 
probe,  along  Poupart's  ligament,  and  mark  upon  it  the  middle 
point ;  if  the  external  end  of  the  instrument  be  depressed,  ao  that 
it  should  lie  horizontally  across  the  thigh,  the  incision  through  the 
integument  should  be  made  so  as  to  form  witli  the  instrument,  so 
placed,  a  right  angle.  This  suggestion  is  intended  only  for  those 
who  are  about  to  perform  the  operation  on  the  dead  subject,  or 
who  may  be  planning  the  execution  of  it.  The  fascia  lata  being 
expoced,  a  small  part  of  it  should  be  pinched  up  with  the  forceps, 
cut  across,  so  as  to  form  a  small  opening,  into  which  a  direc- 
ts to  be  passed,  in  order  that  the  fascia  may  be  safely  divided 
upoo  it.  The  sheath  of  the  vessels  is  thus  brought  into  view  ;  a 
small  part  of  which  should  be  raised  by  the  forceps  and  divided, 
tbe  knife  being  held  in  the  horizontal  position.  The  vein  in 
this  situation  will  be  found  behind,  and  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  artery  ;  on  which  account,  in  carrying  the  needle  round  the 
latter,  its  point  is  to  be  directed  from  within  outwards^  and  cau- 
tiously insinuated  between  them,  its  surface  being  held  close  to 
the  artery.     Some  difficulty  is  generally  experienced  in  eflPecting 
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this  Step  of  the  operation.  The  point  of  the  needle  is  aaid  to  be 
hitched  on  "  some  tough  cellular  raeinbrane,"  which  is  pushed  od> 
wards,  and  requires  to  be  divided  before  the  needle  can  be  fairly 
protruded.  This  resistance  is  owing  to  the  sheath  of  the  vestelt, 
now  loose  after  its  division,  and  readily  cauglit  into  a  fold  by  the 
point  of  the  instrument.  In  operating  on  the  dead  subject,  this 
impediment  is  readily  removed,  by  pinching  up  the  external  flap 
of  the  sheath,  and  holding  it  light  with  the  forceps,  whilst  the 
needle  is  passed  round  the  artery.  The  nerves  which  here  lie 
external  to  the  sheath,  will  by  the  same  expedient  be  held  out 
of  the  way.  The  ligature  of  the  carotid  artery  is  facilitated  by 
the  same  means.  Would  such  a  measure  be  advisable  in  operating 
on  the  living  ?  It  is  not  altogether  undeserving  of  attention. 

275.  The  popliteal  artery  (portion  poplilee  de  la  cruralCf 
Chauss.)  is  that  part  of  the  arterial  trunk  that  extends  from 
the  opening  in  the  adductor  magnus,  to  the  lower  border  of 
the  popUteus  muscle,  being  continuous  superiorly  with  the 
femoral,  and  inferiorly  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial 
arteries,  into  which  it  divides.  The  direction  of  the  vessel 
is  downvi^ards  and  a  little  outwards,  running  through  the 
centre  of  the  popliteal  $pace.  In  this  course  the  vessel 
rests  superiorly  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  femur,  then  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  knee  joint,  and  finally  on  the 
popUteus  muscle.  Its  posterior  surface  is  covered  for  some 
way  by  the  scmi-membranosus ;  in  the  ham  it  is  covered 
only  by  the  skin,  fascia,  and  a  quantity  of  adipose  matter  in 
which  it  is  embedded,  but  lower  down  it  is  concealed  by 
the  gastrocnemius.  On  either  side  of  it  lie  the  hamstring 
muscles  above,  and  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  below. 
The  artery  is  accompanied  by  the  popliteal  vein,  and  the 
sciatic  nerve,  the  vein  being  posterior,  and  a  little  external 
to  it,  the  nerve  still  more  posterior  and  external^  that  is  to 
say,  lying  nearer  to  the  skin  and  to  the  head  of  the  fibula. 
The  popliteal  artery  gives  off  five  articular  branches,  two 
above  and  two  below  the  joint,  and  one  which  passes  into 
it,  and  also  some  muscular  branches  to  the  gastrocnemiuSi 
hamstrings,  &c. 
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1.  The  mperior  articular  arteries ;   of  these  the  internal  one 
turns  round  the  inner  side  of  the  femur,  just  above  the  inner  con- 
dyle, amd  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  stippljes  the 
lower  part  of  tlte  vastus  internus,  the  other  ramiiies  in  front  of  the 
kace  joint:  2.  ihe  external  one  passes  outwards  above  the  cor- 
WliniKJinfl  condyle,  divides  into  branches,  some  of  which  are  lost 
in  the  vaatus  muscle,  whilst  the  rest  reach  the  front  of  the  articu- 
btJon.     3.  The  middle  or  azygot  branch  passes  from  the  anterior 
Hiriace  of  the  popliteal  artery,  pierces  the  posterior  ligament  of 
ibe  joint,  and  divides  into  minute  rnmifications  for  the  supply  of 
the  craciai  ligaments  and  tlte  other  structures  within  the  articula- 
bon.      4.  The  internal  branch  of  the  inferior  articular  arteries 
passes  downwards  and  inwards  below  the  corresponding  tuberosity 
of  the  tibia,  lying  between  the  bone  and  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment ;  its  branches  ramify  on  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the 
joint,  as  far  as  the  patella  and  its  ligament :  5,  tlic  external  one 
takes  its  course  outwards  under  cover  of  the  external  head  of  the 
gMtrococtoius  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  under  the  ex- 
teraal  lateral  ligament  of  llie  knee,  and  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 
muscle.  It  tktu  reaches  the  fore-part  of  the  joint,  and  near  the  hoC' 
d«r  of  the  patella  divides  into  branches,  of  wluL'h  one  descends 
aloog  the  ligament  of  the  patella  to  communicate  with  the  inferior 
■nicutar  artery  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  recurrent  branch 
(lomtlie  anterior  tibial ;  the  other  ascends  and  anastomoses  with  the 
fuperior  articular  arteries.     In  a  well  injected  limb,  the  four  arti- 
ctdar  branches  form  at  tl»e  front  and  sides  of  the  joint  a  complete 
neah  by  their  ramifications,  alt  of  which  freely  communicate  with 
another,  and  several  of  them  may  be  traced  into  the  substance 
bones  through  the  foramina  on  their  surface. 
ction.     The  subject  being  turned  on  its  face,  an  incision 
tbould  be  made  through  the  akin,  along  the  middle  of  the  popliteal 
•pace,  extending  from  the  lower  third  of  the  thigii,  as  far  as  the 
fourth  of  tlic  leg,  which  corresponds  with  the  length  of  the 
il  artery.     A  transverse  incision  should  be   made   right 
this  at  each  e.xtremity  ;  the  flaps  thus  marked  out  being 
1,  and  the  fascia  exposed,  this  membrane  is  to  be  divided 
and  reflected  in  the  same  manner.     By  these  means  the  muscles 
bonndipg  tike  popliteal  space  are  exposed.     The  interval  which 
tbej  enclose  is  of  a  quadrilateral  figure,  two  aides  being  formed 


by  the  hamstring  muscles  diverging  to  their  insertions,  and  two 
by  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  converging  to  their  point  of 
union.  Through  the  centre  of  this  space,  from  its  superior  to  tt» 
inferior  angle,  runs  tlic  popliteal  artery ;  but  to  expose  it  fully, 
the  mass  of  adipose  matter  by  which  it  is  concealed,  must  be  dis- 
sected away,  in  order  that  its  relation  to  the  vein  and  nerve  may 
be  clearly  discerned.  To  follow  it  up  in  the  superior  part  of  its 
course  nothing  more  is  necessary  tlian  to  draw  aside  the  flexor,  or 
hamstring  muscles,  as  they  are  merely  connected  by  some  cellular 
tissue,  which  retains  them  in  apposition  with  one  another.  But  as 
the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  is  covered  by  the  gastrocnemius,  it  will 
answer  all  purposes  to  divide  the  timer  head  of  that  muscle  new 
the  condyle,  and  then  reflect  and  carry  it  outwards,  which  will  ex- 
pose it  as  far  as  its  bifurcation. 

276.  The  posterior  tibial  artery,  {tibialis  postica)  is  si- 
tuated along  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg,  between  the  su- 
perficial and  deep  muscles,  being  firmly  bound  down  to  the 
latter  by  the  deep  fascia.  It  extends  from  the  lower  border 
of  the  popliteus  muscle,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the 
popliteal  artery,  (of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  conti- 
nuation, from  its  direction  and  course)  as  far  as  the  inrwr 
border  of  the  calcaneum,  where  it  terminates,  by  dividing 
into  the  plantar  arteries.  The  course  of  the  vessel  is  ob- 
liquely downwards  and  inwards,  being  placed  above,  midway 
between  the  bones  of  the  leg,  and  below,  between  the  inner 
ankle  and  the  prominence  of  the  heel.  Its  anterior  sur- 
face rests  successively  on  the  tibialis  posticus,  the  flexor 
longus  digitorum,  and  inferiorly,  for  about  two  inches, 
on  the  tibia,  separated  from  it  by  some  cellular  tissue ; 
posteriorly  it  is  covered  by  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus, 
(the  deep  fascia  being  interposed)  and  farther  down,  by  the 
fascia  of  the  leg,  as  it  is  stretched  from  the  tendo  AchiUis 
to  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia.  On  each  side  lie  its  ac- 
companying veins,  and  along  its  external,  or  fibular  side, 
runs  the  posterior  tibial  nerve.  It  will  be  recollected,  that 
in  the  hollow  between  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  caica- 
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neuiii»  run  three  tendons,  as  vrell  as  the  posterior  tibia)  ves- 
sels. Their  relative  position  may  be  stfiled  as  follows  :• 
tfae  tibisKs  posticus  and  flexor  longus  di<,'»tonim  run  close 
to  the  inner  malleolus  ;  a  quarter  of  an  inch  behind  these  ^5 
the  tibia!  artery,  the  nerve  bcinn;  a  little  posterior  lo  it,  and 
finally  about  half  an  inch  farther  back  towards  the  heel,  Is 
Ae  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis.  In  its  course  along 
the  leg,  this  artery  gives  several  branches  to  the  contiguous 
muscles,  particularly  to  the  tibialis  posticus  and  the  long 
flexors.  In  the  superior  third  of  its  extent,  a  considerable 
brvich  (nutriiia  magna  tibia:,  Soemm.,  Murray)  passes  for- 
vards  to  the  tibia,  and  then,  by  an  oblique  course  through 
the  nutritious  foramen  in  that  bone,  reaches  the  medullary 
nembrane,  on  which  its  branches  ramify. 

J8T7.  The  peroneal  arierij  {arteria  peronea)  is  situated 
deeply  along  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg,  taking  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fibula;  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  Jibular.  It 
arises  from  the  posterior  tibial,  from  an  inch  to  two  inches 
below  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  and  de- 
eeends  almost  perpendicularly  towards  the  external  ankle. 
Running  for  a  while  parallel  and  on  the  same  plane  with  the 
posterior  tibial  artery,  it  lies  on  the  tibialis  posticus  muscle, 
and  is  covered  for  the  same  distance  by  the  soleus ;  as  it 
descends,  it  inclines  outwards  to  the  fibula,  and  coiTesponds 
mrth  the  angle  of  union  between  it  and  the  interosseous  li- 
gament. In  this  part  of  its  course  it  is  concealed  from  view 
by  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  to  which  it  gives  branches,  as 
well  vs  lo  the  adjacent  muscles,  and  also  one  to  the  sub- 
iimrn'of  Thr  fibula  {arteria  nutritia  Jibulai).  On  reaching 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  interosseous  ligament,  which  is 
about  two  inches,  or  a  htile  more,  above  (he  external  ankle, 
the  artery  usually  divides  into  two  brunches,  named,  from 
their  sitaation,  anterior  and  posterior  peroneal. 

a.  The  anterior  paoneot  branch  passes  forwards  through  the 
aperture  in  the  interosseous  ligament,  and  so  reaches  the  fntf- 
*  See  Ha>ki«on,  Surgical  Anatomy  of  Artcri$$,  vol.  ii.  p.  Iti^. 
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part  of  the  leg ;  it  then  descends  along  the  border  of  the  pero- 
neus  brevis,  and  sends  several  branches  outwards  to  the  external 
ankle,  which  anastomose  with  the  external  malleolar  branch  of  the 
anterior  tibial,  and  forwards  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  dorsalis  pedis  branch  of  the  same  artery.  Some  of 
its  ramifications  also  extend  to  the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  where 
they  communicate  with  the  external  plantar  and  posterior  peroneal 
arteries. 

b.  The  posterior  peroneni  hrsnch  followsthecourseof  the  trunk, 
of  which  it  is  an  offset,  running  behind  the  external  ankle,  to 
reach  the  outer  surface  of  the  calcaneum.  On  arriving  at  the  lat- 
ter situation,  it  divides  into  several  branches,  some  of  which  pass 
backwards  to  anastomose  witli  the  posterior  tibial,  others  down- 
wards to  the  border  of  the  foot,  and  terminate  in  the  muscles  of 
the  little  toe,  the  rest  forwards  on  the  tarsus,  communicating 
with  the  anterior  fibular  branch,  and  with  the  tarsal  branches  of 
the  anterior  tibial. 

278.  The  size  and  distribution  of  the  fibular  artery  rary 
considerably  in  diflTerent  instances ;  in  some  the  posterior 
tibial  is  wanting,  the  popliteal  appearing  to  divide  into  an- 
terior tibial  and  fibular,  the  latter  being  double  its  usual 
size.  In  such  cases,  when  the  vessel  reaches  the  lower  part 
of  the  leg,  it  sends  inwards  a  considerable  branch,  which 
taking  the  course  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  round  the 
inner  ankle,  terminates  tn  the  plantar  branches.  In  other 
instances  the  anterior  tibial  artery  is  very  small,  and  its 
dorsal  branch  necessarily  too  diminutive  to  carry  on  the 
circulation  on  the  foot.  The  anterior  fibular  branch  is  then 
of  considerable  size,  and  supplies  its  place. 

Wlien  the  posterior  tibial  artery  reaches  the  hollow  of 
the  calcaneum,  and  gets  under  cover  of  the  internal  annular 
ligament  and  the  origin  of  the  abductor  pollicis,  it  divides 
into  the  two  plantar  arteries,  named,  from  their  position,  in- 
ternal and  external. 

1.  The  internal  plantar  artery,  much  smaller  tlian  the  other, 
turns  directly  forwards,  so  as  to  form,  when  tlie  body  is  in  tbe 
erect  position,  a  right  angle  with  tite  vessel  from  which  it  arise*. 
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Placed  at  first  above  the  abductor  poUicis,  and  afcerKards  between 
it  and  the  short  flexor,  it  gives  branches  to  both,  and  also  sends  a 
branch,  which  inclines  towards  the  inner  border  of  the  foot,  and 
cotnniunicates  with  some  of  the  dorsal  arteries.  On  reaching  the 
extremity  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  the  internal  ptanlar  artery, 
considerably  diminished  in  size,  terminates  by  running  along  the 
inner  border  of  the  great  toe,  anastomosing  with  its  digital  branches. 
The  direction  of  the  artery  corresponds  with  that  of  the  line 
which  separates  the  internal  from  the  middle  set  of  plantar  mus- 


^. 


2.  The  external  plantar  artery,  in  size  and  direction,  appears  to 

be  the  continuation  of  the  external  tibial.     In  its  course  it  at  first 

i-^i"**  outwards  and  forwards,  to  reach  the  base  of  the  HfUi  roe- 

,        tltartf'   bone,  where  it  changes'  its  direction,  arclting   inwards 

acrOM  the  foot,  to  gain  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second 

j^^-pwCftUnnl  bones,  where  it  receivea  the  communicating  branch 

^Hfjhan  the  dorsal  artery,  which  completes  the  plantar  arch.     The 

^^  ressel  6r$t  passes  between  the  calcaneum  and  d»e  abductor  pol- 

Ucis,  then  between  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum  and  flexor  accesso- 

titis  ;  as  it  turns  forwards  it  lies  in  the  interval  between  the  former 

le  and  the  abductor  of  the  little  toe,  corresponding  with  the 

separating  the  middle  from  the  external  portion  of  the  plan- 

iascia  ;  but  iu  transverse  part  is  deeply  covered  by  the  flexors 

he  toes  and  the  lumbricales.     The  external  plantar  artery  gives 

during  its  course  branches  in  every  direction.    Of  these  some 

outwards  over  the  border  of  the  foot,  and  anastomose  with  the 

arteries,  others  go  back  to  supply  the  part*  in  the  hollow 

foot,  and  several  down  to  the  fascia,  integument  and  subcu- 

os  cellular  substance ;  these  are  too  irregular  to  admit  of 

named  or  described ;  but  from  its  superior  and  anterior  sur* 

branches  are  given  off,  which  deserve  notice.     The  perfo- 

bravchet,  {rami  perforanta)  three  in  number,  pass  upwards 

een  the  metatarsal  bones,  through  the  posterior  extremities 

of  the  dorsal  interosseous  muscles,  and  on  reaching  the  dorsum 

the  foot,  inosculate  with  the  metatarsal  arteries.     The  digital 

het  [rami  digitaUa)  are  four  in  number,  and  from  the  order 

which  they  ariiie  from  the  arch,  they  are  named  first,  second, 

ttc     a.  The  fir»l  digital  brancli  curves  outwards,    to  gain  the 

fibular  border  of  the  fifth  meutarsal  bone;  for  it  will  lie  re- 

9  2 
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collected  that  the  most  external  part  of  the  plantar  arch  corre' 
spoiiils  with  the  fourth  metatarsal  apncc.  In  its  course  this  ves- 
sel crosses  under  the  abductor  of  the  little  toe,  and  then  runs 
along  the  border  of  its  phalanges,  on  the  last  of  which  it  termi- 
nates: li,  the  second  digital  branch,  passes  forwards  along  the 
fourth  metatarsal  space,  and  at  the  cleft  between  the  toes  dividet 
into  two  twigs,  which  take  the  contiguous  borders  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  toes,  and  end  on  their  third  phalanges :  c,  the  third  di- 
gital branch,  is  Bimilarly  disposed  of  on  the  third  and  fourth  toes  : 
and  d,  the  fourth,  on  the  second  and  third.  Near  the  point  of  bi- 
fiircaiion  each  digital  artery  sends  upwards  through  the  corre- 
sponding metatarsal  space  a  small  branch,  which  communicates 
with  the  digital  branches  of  the  metatarsal  artery.  These  are 
called  the  anterior  perforating  branches.  The  digital  arteries, 
which,  from  their  relation  to  the  phalanges,  are  sometimes  called 
collateral,  at  their  final  termination  incline  towards  one  another, 
and  form  arches  by  inosculation,  from  the  convexity  of  which 
minute  vessels  pass  forwards  to  the  extremities  of  the  toes. 

S79.  The  anterior  tibial  artery  {tibialis  antica)  is  placed 
deeply  along  the  fore  part  of  tlie  leg,  extetiUing  from  the 
division  of  the  popliteal,  to  the  bend  of  the  ankle,  from 
whence  it  is  prolonged  to  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  metatarsal  bones,  under  the  name  of  the  dorsal  ar- 
tery. Its  course  may  be  marked  out  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  inner  border  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  the  middle  of 
the  ankle  joint.  At  starting,  it  turns  horizontally  forwards 
to  reach  the  anterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  ligament. 
In  doing  so,  it  necessarily  passes  between  the  heads  of  the 
tibialis  posticus  muscle,  and  through  the  interval  between 
the  bones  left  unclosed  by  that  membrane.  In  its  course  it 
rests  for  two  thirds  of  its  extent  on  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment, and  for  the  rest,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tibia. 
In  the  upper  part  of  its  extent  it  is  deeply  seated,  and  in  a 
manner  overlapped  by  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  lon- 
gus  digitorum ;  the  former  being  on  its  tibial,  the  latter  on 
its  fibular  side.  Lower  down  it  lies  between  the  extensor 
pollicis  and  tibialis  anticus ;  but  as,  towards  the  ankle,  these 
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muscles  incline  inwards,  the  one  to  the  tarsus,  the  other  to 
Lthe  first  metatarsal  bone,  whilst  the  artery  continues  di> 
^»ectly  onwards,  it  necessarily  passes  beneath  the  extensor 

poUicis,  an«l  is  placed  between  the  tendon  of  this  muscle 
Land  that  of  the  extensor  communis  digitorum.  In  this  situ- 
^ation  it  is  covered  only  by  the  skin  and  fascia  of  the  leg. 
^The  anterior  tibial  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  veins 
I  {ifetuc  comiies) ;  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  lies  to  its  fibular 
I'lide  for    some  way,   as   being  derived  from  the  peroneal 

nerve,  but  usually  inclines  in  front  of  it  as  it  descends.  Its 
'bmnches  are  as  follows: 

a.  Small  muscular  branches  to  the  tibialis  posticus^  as  it  passes 
.between  its  heads  :  b,  on  reaching  the  front  of  the  leg,  it  sends  up- 
L  Wards  a  pretty  large  and  regular  branch,  (arteria  reairrcns)  which 
through  the  fibres  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  and  soon  divides 
ElDto  several  ramifications,  which  un  the  lateral  and  fore  parts  of 
idic  knee  join),  anastomose  with  the  inferior  articular  arteries  of 
the  popliteal :  r,  in  its  progress  downwards  between  the  extensor 
iBauscles  it  gives  on  each  side  several  muscular  branches  :  d,  near 
[the  ankle  joint  the  two  malleolar  artcritt  are  given  off;  the  intcr- 
ooe  passing  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  re.iches 
[the  inner  ankle,  and  ramifies  upon  it,  supplying  the  surrounding 
f  textures,  and  communicating  with  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial ; 
ejtcmai  malleolar  artery  bears  a  similar  relation  to  the  outer 
[■nUe ;  having  passed  under  the  tendon  of  the  common  extensor,  it 
[anastoraoses  with  the  posterior  peroneal  artery,  and  also  with 
}ine  ascending  or  reflected  branches  from  the  tarsal  artery. 

280.  The  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  {la  pedieuse,  Bichat) 

[is  the  continuation  of  the  anterior  tibial,  extending  from  its 

[termination,  at  the  bend  of  the  ankle,  to  the  posterior  extre- 

jity  of  the  first  metatarsal  space,  where  it  dips  into  the  sole 

[of  the  foot,  and  terminates  by  inosculating  with  the  plantar 

rch.     Its  direction  is  forwards  and  inwards,  running  pver 

\t  astragalus,  the  scaphoid,  and  internal  cuneifarm  bones ; 

is  coTered  by  the  skin  and  fascia,  and  lies  between  the 

sndons  of  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  and  extensor  com- 
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munis.  In  its  progress  the  following  branches  pass  off  from 
the  dorsal  artery ; 

a.  The  iarsal  branch  {arteria  taraea)  inclines  outwards,  lying 
close  to  the  tarsal  bones,  and  covered  by  the  extensor  brevis.  Op- 
posite the  head  of  the  fibula  it  communicates  with  the  posterior 
fibular  and  external  malleolar  arteries,  after  which  it  continues 
onxvnrds  beneath  the  peroneus  brevis,  to  the  external  border  of  the 
foot,  where  its  final  ramiBcations  terminate:  ^,  the  metatarsal 
branch,  so  called  frum  its  being  placed  over  the  heads  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bones,  arises  from  the  dorsal  artery,  as  it  is  about  to  sink 
into  the  interosseous  space,  and  thence  arciies  outwards  under 
cover  of  the  extensor  tendons^  and  terminates  at  the  external  bor- 
der of  the  foot.  From  the  arch  small  branches  pass  off  to  sup- 
ply the  surrounding  structures;  but  from  its  convexity,  which  ia 
turned  forwards,  three  branches  proceed  alon<}  the  interosseous 
spaces,  supply  the  muscles  which  (ilt  them,  inosculate  with  the 
perforating  arteries  from  the  plantar  arch,  and  finally,  on  reaching 
the  cleft  between  the  toes,  divide  into  two  small  branches  which 
supply  the  contiguous  borders  of  the  lesser  toes  This  irtery  pre- 
sents many  varieties  in  its  size  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  its 
branches  ;  sometimes  the  interosseae  are  derived  from  the  tarsal 
artery :  c,  when  about  to  pass  down  into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the 
dorsal  artery  sends  forwards,  on  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  a  branch 
(dorsctlis  hnUucis)  which  when  it  arrives  at  the  fissure  between  the 
first  and  second  toes,  divides  into  two  branches  for  the  contiguous 
borders  of  the  two  first  toes :  d,  the  communicating  branch,  {arte- 
ria cotumunicans)  or  rather  tlie  termination  of  the  dorsal  artery, 
passes  between  the  heads  of  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle 
into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  inclines  outwards  and  inosculates 
with  the  plantar  arch.  From  their  point  of  union  a  considerable 
vessel  is  sent  onwards  along  the  first  metatarsal  space,  which, 
when  it  reaches  the  digital  extremity  of  the  two  first  metatar- 
sal hones,  divides  into  branches,  which  diverge  as  they  apply 
themselves  to  the  adjacent  borders  of  the  phalanges  of  the  two  first 
toes. 

Dissection  and  operations. — When  describing  the  method  of  ex- 
posing the  popliteal  artery,  it  was  stated  that  this  could  be  effect- 
ed by  merely  dividing  the  inner  bead  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and 
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turning  the  corresponding  venter  of  it  aomcwhat  outwards.  A 
■mall  part  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  which  is  the  continuation 
of  the  po{^teaU  is  at  the  eanie  time  brought  into  view  :  but  as  the 
rest  of  it  lies  deeply  beneath  the  solcus,  this  muscle  must  be  de- 
tkched  wholly  or  in  part,  in  order  to  trace  the  course  uf  the  vessel. 
As  the  vessels  are  here  bound  down  to  the  deep-seated  muscles 
by  the  deep  fascia,  and  as  that  membrane  exerts  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  progress  of  operations  executed  on  these  arteries,  it 
is  advisable  to  leave  it  untouched,  whUst  the  superficial  muscles 
(those  of  the  calf  of  the  leg]  are  being  removed.  This  end  can 
only  be  attained  with  facility  by  proceeding  with  the  dissection  of 
lite  muscles  from  below  upwards.  An  incision  may  with  this 
view  be  made  through  the  strong  external  fascia  of  the  leg,  along 
the  borders  of  the  tendu  Achtllis,  If  the  tendon  be  then  drawn 
backwards,  and  held  on  the  stretch,  the  deep  fascia  will  be  readily 
exposed,  from  tlie  ankle,  as  tar  as  the  belly  of  the  soleus  muscle. 
When  this  is  effected,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  detaching  the 
minrir  from  the  tibia  and  fibula,  as  the  fascia  serves  as  a  guide, 
indenting  the  line  of  separation  between  the  superficial  set  which 
are  to  be  removed,  and  the  vessels  and  deep-seated  muscles  that 
are  to  be  left  untouched.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  where 
it  runs  in  the  depression  between  the  inner  ankle  and  the  heeU 
the  artery  can  be  exposed  and  secured  without  much  ditlicuky> 
Towards  tlie  middle  of  this  interval,  but  nearer  the  prominence  of 
the  inner  ankle  than  that  of  the  heel,  by  a  finger's  breadth,  the  ves- 
sel may  be  observed,  to  pulsate,  if  the  foot  be  extended  so  as  to  re- 
lax tbe  fascia  and  integuments.  An  incision  should  be  made  about 
tvo  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  beginning  near  the  inner  border  of 
the  tendo  Achilhs,  and  extended  downwards  and  forwards  over 
the  point  just  indicated.  The  integuments  being  thus  divided, 
and  the  strong  fascia  of  the  leg  exposed,  it  is  in  the  next  place  to 
be  laid  open  to  the  same  extent,  after  which  a  deep  fascia  comes 

,  iato  view,  being  a  continuation  of  tliat  above  described,  as  binding 
^^■■Dwn  tltc  deep  muscles  and  vessels.     A  small  piece  of  this  being 

■'■fktdked  up  by  the  points  of  the  forceps,  it  is  cut  through  so  as  to 
allow  a  director  to  be  inserted  beneath  it,  on  which  it  is  to  be  du 
vided.  The  vessels  are  thus  laid  hare,  so  that  the  artery,  after 
hnviBg  been  separated  from  the  nerve  and  veins  v^ith  the  same 
jKecaulions,  as  io  other  situations,  may  be  readily  tied,  the  point  of 
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tlie  needle  being  directed  from  below  upwards  and  inwards  to- 
wards the  nnkle,  to  avoid  the  nerve. 

In  the  interval  between  the  lower  part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  and 
the  inner  ankle,  the  artery  may  be  exposed  in  the  following  way  : 
An  incision  should  he  made  paralk4  with  the  inner  border  of  tlie 
tendo  Achillis,  for  about  the  same  length,  and  tFirough  the  same 
structures  (the  skin  and  two  layers  of  fascia)  as  in  the  preceding 
operation.     This  will  bring  the  artery  into  view. 

Few  operations  on  arteries,  probably  none,  present  more  difB- 
culties  than  that  of  tying  the  |>osterior  tibial,  while  it  is  under  cover 
of  the  soleus  and  gastrocnemius.  The  tibial  origin  of  the  former 
must  be  detached  from  the  bone;  and  if,  during  this  step  of  the 
operation,  the  deep  fascia  be  torn,  or  the  muscles  rendered  in  any 
way  confused,  there  remains  no  guide  to  the  situation  of  the  ar- 
tery. In  order  to  relax  the  muscles  as  much  as  possible,  the  knee 
must  be  slightly  bent,  and  the  foot  extended  so  as  to  elevate  the 
lieel.  If  the  limb  be  (hen  placed  on  its  outer  side,  and  the  knee 
supported,  the  seat  of  operation  will  be  fairly  brought  into  view. 
The  incision  through  the  skin  must  be  very  long,  as  the  vessel  lies 
so  deeply  ;  it  may  vary  from  four  to  Bve  inches,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  muscles.  It  is  usually  directed  to  be  made  along 
the  inner  border  of  the  tibia,  so  as  to  expose  the  margin  of  the 
gastrocnemius.  In  doing  this  the  saphena  vein  can  be  easily 
avoided,  as  its  course  is  quite  apparent  When  the  soleus  is  ex- 
posed, its  border  is  to  be  detached  from  the  tibia,  proc(n?<ling  from 
below  upwards,  so  as,  if  possiblf ,  to  get  a  clear  vitw  of  the  deep 
fascia,  if  this  be  once  obtained  towards  the  lower  part  uf  the  in- 
cision, a  director  can,  without  much  difficulty,  be  insinuated  be- 
tween the  membrane  and  the  muscle,  preparatory  to  the  division  of 
the  fibres  of  the  latter.  When,  by  means  of  a  retractor,  the  mus- 
cles arc  drawn  back,  so  as  to  open  the  wound,  its  breadth  will  be 
found  diminished  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  incision  in  the  in- 
tegument;  fur  it  will  be  recollected,  that  its  direction  toincided,  in 
the  first  ins>tance,  with  that  of  the  border  of  the  muscle,  where  it  is 
attaclied  to  the  bone ;  but  it  will  no  longer  do  so  when  the  muscle 
is  drawn  backwards.  In  other  situations,  where  deep  incisions  are 
required,  both  margins  o(  the  wound  can  be  held  aside  by  the  re- 
tractors, but  here  the  posterior  one  only  admits  of  their  applica- 
tion, as  the  other  coincides  with  the  tibia.     The  necessitv  of  some 
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change  in  the  line  of  the  first  incision  is  obviously  suggested  by 
these  facts ;  and  we  believe  that  M.  Lisfranc  makes  his  incision 
rather  obliquely,  its  direction  being  from  above  downwards  ami 
backwards,  so  that  when  the  muscles  are  retracted,  their  border 
I  may  coincide  with  that  of  the  skin. 

t  The  «iis4ection  of  the  plantar  arteries  includes  that  of  the  sole  of 

^^wlhe  foot.  When  the  tliick  ^kin  and  cellular  texture  are  removed, 
^^Vand  the  plantar  fascia  1'uily  exposed,  tlie  external  plantar  artery 
^^B  may  be  readily  exposed  by  cutting  through  a  few  fibres  of  the 
fascia,  along  the  depression  which  separates  the  midiite  from  the 
external  portion  of  it ;  for  when  it  has  got  on  a  line  with  the  head 
of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  the  vessel  is  almost  superficial,  though 
in  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  covered  deeply  by  the  muscles.  The 
internal  plantar  artery  can  be  laid  bare  merely  by  dividing  the  thin 
brane  which  covers  the  abductor  poUicis,  and,  turning  aside 
the  external  border  of  that  muscle.  When  rhe  plantar  fascia  and 
0e3U>r  brevis  are  detached  and  reflected  from  the  calcaneum,  the 
iVesaels  can  be  easily  traced  in  the  rest  of  their  extent. 

It  has  been  observed  thai  the  course  of  ihe  anterior  tibial  artery, 
and  that  of  its  continuation,  the  dorsalis  pedis,  may  be  marked  out 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  inner  border  of  the  head  of  the  iibula,  to 
the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  ankle,  and  thence  continued  onwards 
to  the  first  metatarsal  space.  To  expose  the  vessels,  an  inciaioa 
•hould  be  made  through  the  skin,  corresponding  with  this  line. 
Its  commencement  may  in  the  next  place  be  crossed  by  another, 
extending  from  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  the  inner  tuberosity  of 
the  tibia  ;  a  similar  transverse  incision  is  to  be  made  at  the  ankle, 
and  to  evert  the  skin  conveniently,  a  third  will  be  found  necessary 
about  midway.  The  flaps  of  integument  being  everted,  the  DDe 
inwards  on  the  tibia,  the  other  outwards  over  the  fibula,  and  the 
ia  exposed,  the  intervalis  between  the  muscles  at  once  become 
apparent,  Mhere  their  tendons  shine  through  the  fascia.  This 
membrane  should  now  be  divided  in  the  same  extent  and  direction 
aa  the  skin,  and  the  artery  will  be  brought  into  view  by  separating 
the  muscles,  which  can  be  done  without  the  least  difficulty  by 
proceeding  from  below  upwards. 

The  dorsal  artery,  being  placed  between  the  tendons  of  the  ex- 
tensor proprius  pollicis  and  extensor  communis,  and  uncovered 
"by  any  structure,  except  the  skin  and  fascia,  may  be  laid  bare  by 
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an  incision  carried  alon;;  the  external,  or  fibular  border  of  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  proprius,  for  about  an  inch  a  half,  or  two 

inches.  Above  the  bend  of  the  ankle  the  incision  must  be  some- 
what longer,,  say  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  vessel  will  be 
found  on  the  tibia,  lying  to  the  inner  border  of  the  extensor 
proprius. 

281.  The  iuteinal  iliac  artery  (iliaca  interna,  hypogas- 
irica ;  la  pekienne,  Bicliat,,  ChaussJer)  in  the  foetus,  both 
from  its  direction  and  size,  appears  to  be  the  continuation 
of  the  common  iliac  trunk.  It  is  nearly  double  the  size  of 
the  external  iliac  artery,  but  in  the  adult  the  relation  in  this 
particular  is  reversed,  the  external  iliac  being  much  larger. 
As  the  vessel  in  the  fcetal  state  difters  from  that  in  the 
adult  subject,  so  materially  in  length,  relations,  &c.,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  describe  its  condition  in  the  former,  pre- 
viously to  considering  its  course  and  distribution  in  the  lat- 
ter. When  the  vessels  in  the  foetus  are  injected,  (part  or 
the  whole  of  the  umbilical  cord  remaining  attached)  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  internal  iliac  artery  proceeds,  from 
the  point  at  which  the  common  trunk  divides,  {sacro-iliae 
symphysis)  forwards  and  a  Uttle  downwards,  to  reach  the 
side  of  the  bladder.  In  this  course  the  artery  descends 
very  little,  as  the  body  and  fundus  of  the  bladder  project 
into  the  abdomen  in  early  life.  Guided  by  the  side  and 
fundus  of  the  bladder,  it  reaches  the  inner  surface  of  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  along  which  it  ascends  to  the 
umbilicus,  converging  to  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side. 
M  hen  arrived  at  that  aperture  the  two  arteries  come  into 
contact  with  the  umbilical  vein,  round  which  they  coil  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  until  they  reach  the  placenta,  in  the 
spongy  texture  of  which  their  branches  ramify,  until  they 
become  capillary.  To  that  part  of  the  vessel  which  inter- 
venes between  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis  and  the  side  of  the 
bladder,  the  term  internal  iUac,  or  hypogastric,  can  in 
strictness  be  applied,  the  remainder  thence  onward  through 
the  umbilicus  to  the  placenta,  ia  the  proper  umbilical  artery. 
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is  usually  enumerated  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
fetal  circulation.  In  the  first  part  of  its  course  tlie  vessel 
Bes  along  the  margin  and  side  of  tlie  pelvis,  covered  by  the 
peritonaeum,  then  between  that  membrane  and  the  side  of 
the  bladder ;  and  finally  between  it  and  the  fascia  trans- 
versalis,  which  separates  it  from  the  rectus  muscle  and 
its  sheath.  After  birth,  when  the  placental  circulation 
is  no  longer  carried  on,  the  umbilical  arteries  gradually 
contract,  become  impervious,  and  reduced  to  the  form  of 
mere  ligamentous  cords,  extending  from  the  side  of  the 
bladder  to  the  umbilicus.  The  remaining  part,  which  still 
continues  pervious,  presents  a  diminution  in  size  propor- 
tioned to  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  blood  circulated 
through  it,  as  it  thenceforth  has  to  supply  only  the  parts 
within  the  pelvis,  and  the  muscles  on  its  exterior. 

28^.  In  the  adult  the  internal  iliac  artery  is  a  short, 
stunted  trunk,  extending  from  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis  to 
the  sacro-sciatic  notch,  opposite  to  which  it  may  be  said  to 
terminate,  by  tlividing  into  several  branches,  for  none  of 
them  can  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  it,  or  as  follow- 
ing its  course.  The  external  side  of  the  artery,  just  at  its 
origin,  is  in  contact  with  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas  mus- 
cle ;  lower  down  it  rests  against  part  of  the  sacral  plexus. 
Behind  it,  is  situated  the  internal  iliac  vein,  and  the  comniu- 
ciicaiing  branch,  which  passes  from  the  lumbar  to  the  sacral 
pinnis;  in  firont  it  is  crossed  by  the  ureter,  which  separates 
it  from  the  periionpeum.  When  the  depth  at  which  this 
Towl  is  situated  is  duly  considered,  as  well  as  its  close 
ooonexion  with  the  dift'iMent  parts  here  enumerated,  we  can 
fonn  some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  passing  a  ligature  round 
it,  in  the  living  subject,  without  including  tlie  nerve,  or  injur- 
ing the  vein.  Its  branches,  ifiough  constant  and  regular  in 
their  existence  and  general  distribution,  still  vary  much  in 
their  origin.  They  consist  of  an  internal  set,  rather  small 
'■nd  variable,  which  are  distributed  to  the  parts  within  the 
peltia,  rii,  the  surface  of  the  sacrum,  the  rectum,  bladder, 
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Uterus,  and  vagina ;  these  shall  be  described  when  we  treat 
of  the  organs  they  supply.  The  rest,  consisting  of  the  lar- 
ger vesselsj  which  consist  of  the  branches  sent  to  the  mus- 
cles within  and  upon  the  pelvis,  we  shall  describe  in  this 
place.  They  are  as  follows:  the  ileo-lumbar,  obturator, 
gluteal,  and  sciatic  arteries. 

283.  The  ileo-lutitbar  artery  {riliaco-rnvsculaire,  Chauss.) 
resembles  the  lumbar  branches  of  the  aorta  in  direction  and 
distribution.  It  passes  outwartls,  beneath  the  psoas  muscle 
and  external  iliac  vessels,  to  reach  the  margin  of  the  iliac 
fossa,  where  it  divides  into  two  sets  of  branches.  Of  these, 
one  passes  upwards,  ramifying  in  the  psoas  and  quadratus 
muscles,  where  some  of  them  communicate  with  those 
of  the  kst  lumbar  arteries,  whilst  others  enter  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina,  and  supply  the  parts  lodged  in  the  ver- 
tebral canal.  The  rest  of  its  branches  turn  downwards  and 
outwards,  either  in  the  substance  of  the  iliacus  muscle,  or 
between  it  and  the  surface  of  the  ileum.  Some  of  these 
reach  the  crista  and  spine  of  that  bone,  where  they  anasto- 
mose with  the  circumflexa  ilei,  and,  if  followed  with  atten- 
tion, some  can  be  traced  forwards  through  the  abdominal 
muscles,  which  they  supply,  and  in  which  they  communicate 
with  the  external  branches  of  the  epigastric  artery. 

284.  The  obturator  artery  {la  sous  pubio-Jemoralef 
Chauss.)  arises  from  the  internal  iliac,  or  one  of  its  large 
branches,  (gluteal  or  sciatic)  and  not  unfrequently  from  (he 
epigastric.  The  course  and  length  of  the  internal,  or  pel- 
vic portion  of  the  vessel,  will  vary  materially  in  these  cases; 
the  external,  or  femoral,  is  usually  uniform.  According  to 
J.  Cloquet,  who  noted  its  distribution  in  more  than  two 
hundred  instances,  the  number  in  which  it  arises  from  the 
iliac,  as  compared  with  that  from  the  epigastric,  may  be 
stated  as  three  to  one.  AVhen  the  obturator  artery  arises 
from  the  internal  iliac,  it  passes  forwards  close  to  the  obtu- 
rator internus  muscle,  and  a  tittle  beneath  the  nerve  of  the 
same  name,  with  which  it  gradually  comes  into  contact. 
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Jolb  pierce  the  pelvic  fascia,  pass  through  a  cellular  inter- 
ral  between  the  pubic  and  ischtatic  portions  of  the  obtii- 
itor  muscle,  and  finally  appear  at  the  top  of  the  thigh, 
?r  having  made  their  way  through  the  oval  aperture  in 
the  thyroid  or  obturator  membrane.  In  this  course  the 
nerve  lies  above  the  artery,  both  being  placed  between  the 
pelric  fascia  and  peritonseum,  as  they  run  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  pelvis.  But  when  it  arises  from  the  epigastric 
artery,  it  has  to  pass  downwards  and  inwards  into  the  pel- 
vis, in  order  to  reach  the  thyroid  foramen  ;  and  in  doing  so, 
its  course  must  lie  along  the  margin  of  the  crural  ring,  and 
must  be  placed  close  to  some  part  of  the  neck  of  the  her- 
nial sac,  should  a  portion  of  intestine  be  protruded  through 
that  aperture.  If  the  obturator  artery  arises  near  the  ori- 
gin of  the  epigastric,  or  by  a  short  trunk,  common  to  it  and 
that  vessel,  it  will  be  placed  across  the  external  side  of  the 
crural  ring  ;  but  if  it  starts  from  a  point  higher  up,  as  it  has 
to  incline  inwards  whilst  descending  into  the  pelvis,,  it  will 
be  found  along  the  superior  and  internal  border  of  the 
and  therefore  almost  surrounding  the  neck  of  the  sac. 
however,  is  rather  an  unusual  occurrence  ;  Breschet* 
ippears  to  have  met  only  a  single  instance  of  it.  When  the 
obturator  artery  has  reached  the  thigh,  it  is  supported  on 
le  external  obturator  muscle,  and  covered  by  the  pecti- 
laeos  ;  it  soon  divides  into  two  branches,  one  externa!,  the 
Lather  internal,  a.  The  external  branch  inclines  downwards 
outwards  to  the  tuber  ischii,  sending  off  bninchea, 
for  the  supply  o{  the  obturator  and  quadratus  muscles, 
rhibt  one  or  two,  in  some  instances,  reach  the  notch  in  the 
ibutum,  through  which  they  pass,  and  are  distributed 
tfte  hip  joint,  b.  The  internal  branch  passes  downwards 
reen  the  adductors,  supplies  them  as  well  as  the  pecti- 
and  gracilis,  and  communicates  with  branches  of  the 
itemal  circumflex  artery. 

*Tlrun  prtttntSa  tt  leuttnuu  pubiiquemfitt  Jevant  let  Juga  du  ConcMirt, 
1819. 
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285.  The  gluteal  artery  {la  fessi^re,  Chauss.)  inclines 
downwards  and  outwards,  so  as  to  reach  tlie  border  of  the 
sciatic  notch,  beneath  which  it  turns,  in  order  to  appear  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  pelvis.  Its  trunk  will  be  found,  acconi' 
panied  by  the  gluteal  vein  and  nerve,  in  (he  interval  be- 
tween the  contiguous  borders  of  the  gluteus  medius,  and 
pyriformis  muscles,  but  it  instantly  divides  into  branches, 
one  of  which  runs  between  the  gluteus  maximus  and  me- 
dius,  and  is  superficial  relatively  to  the  other,  which  is 
placed  between  the  latter  muscle  and  the  gluteus  minimus. 
a.  The  first  branch  sends  ofl'  in  its  course  several  ramus- 
culi,  which  are  distributed,  some  inwards  (after  piercing  the 
tendinous  origin  of  the  gluteus  maximus)  to  the  side  of  the 
sacrum,  anastomosing  with  the  posterior  branches  of  the 
sacral  arteries ;  others  pass  outwards  between  the  gluteal 
muscles,  which  they  supply,  b.  The  second,  or  deep  branch, 
situated  between  the  gluteus  medius  and  minimus,  runs  in 
an  arched  direction  forwards,  and  may  be  said  to  divide 
into  two  branches.  The  superior  one  holding  the  course  of 
the  vessel  from  which  it  arises,  proceeds  beneath  the  glu- 
teus medius  and  tensor  vaginae  fetnoris,  towards  the  ante- 
rior spine  of  the  ileum,  and  anastomoses  with  the  ascending 
branches  of  the  external  circumflex,  after  having  freely 
supplied  the  muscles  between  which  it  passes.  The  other 
branch  descends  towards  the  great  trochanter,  supplies  the 
gluteal  muscles,  and  anastomoses  with  the  internal  circum< 
flex. 

286.  The  sciatic  artery  {arteria  ischiadica)  is  smaller 
than  the  gluteal,  and  arises  somewhat  lower  down.  It  oc- 
casionally forms  a  common  trunk  with  the  pudic  artery,  in 
other  instances  it  gives  off  that  vessel,  when  it  is  about  to 
leave  the  pelvis.  Placed  for  some  way  upon  the  pelvic  sur- 
face of  the  pyriformis  muscle,  and  the  sciatic  plexus  of 
nerves,  it  soon  turns  backwards  beneath  tlie  border  of  that 
muscle,  lodged  in  the  interval  between  it  and  the  superior 
gemellus.  In  this  situation  it  Ues  in  the  interval  between  the 
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[(ubw  bchii  and  great  trochanter,  covered  by  the  gluteus 

Ijnaxlmus.  It  gives  ofT  several  muscular  branches,  to  sup- 
ply the  external  rotators  on  which  it  lies,  as  well  as  the  glu- 
teus which  conceals  it.   Two  only  of  its  numerous  branches 

,  have  received  names,  or  require  a  particular  notice,  a.  An 
internal  branch,  the  coccygeal  {coccj/gea,  Murray)  inclines 
inwards,  and  pierces  the  great  sacro-sciatic  Itgament,  and 
•o  reaches  the  posterior  surface  of  the  coccyx,  and  supplies 
the  coccjgeus  and  levator  ani  muscles,     b,  A  descending 

|l)ranch  {comes  nervi  iscJUadici,  Murray,  Harrison)  runs 
downwards,  accompanying  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  sends  a 
long  branch  into  its  interior,  which  passes  along  with  it  in 
its  course  through  the  thigh.  Besides  these,  some  branches, 
after  supplying  the  upper  part  of  the  flexor  muscles,  anas- 
tomose with  the  gluteal,  the  circumflex,  and  superior  perfo- 
rating arteries. 

Dissection. — The  internal  iliac  artery,  and  its  branchei,  whilst 
''witiun  the  pelvis,  may  be  shewn  merely  by  detaching  the  perito- 
Bainn  and  pushing  it  inwards.  If  the  pelvis  be  divided  at  th« 
pubis  and  sacro- iliac  symphysis,  a  lateral  view  c^  them  can  be 
obtained,  and  their  course  traced,  by  drawing  the  rectum  and 
bladder  to  one  side.  Outside  the  pelvis  they  are  all  deeply  seated, 
hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  detach  the  gluteus  roaximus  from 
its  connexion  with  the  sacrum,  and  witti  the  sciatic  ligament,  and 
reflect  it  downwards.  This  enables  us  to  trace,  with  very  little 
diaaection,  the  sciatic  artery,  and  part  of  the  gluteal ;  the  deep 
branch  of  tlie  latter  can  only  be  exposed  by  reflecting  the  gluteus 
medius  in  a  similar  manner.  The  muscles  may  be  left  attached  to 
their  insertions,  in  order  diat  they  may  be  restored  after  the  dis- 
•ection  is  concluded,  and  the  relations  of  the  parts  re-considered. 

We  have  made  frequent  mention  of  the  anastomoses  between 
the  different  branches  of  the  arteries  in  the  lower  extremity.  It 
DOW  becomes  necessary  to  take  a  general  view  of  them,  in  order 
that  we  may  understand  the  important  influence  they  exert  in 
maintaining  the  circulation  in  the  limb,  when  the  main  trunk  is 
obliterated  by  an  operation,  or  by  disease.  It  will  be  recollect- 
ed, that  branches  from  different  directions  converge  towards  the 
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posterior  part  of  the  hip  joint.  The  circumflex  arteries  (internal 
and  external)  turn  round  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  one  from  within, 
the  other  from  without;  the  gluteal  and  sciatic  arteries  run  from 
above  downwards,  and  the  superior  perforating  branches  from 
below  upwards,  towards  tlie  same  point.  So  that  if  the  supply 
from  one  quarter  be  diminished,  or  cut  off,  the  loss  is  speedily 
made  up  from  some  other,  the  vessels  taking  on  an  increase  of 
size  and  action  proportioned  to  the  increased  demand  upon  them. 
This  may  be  termed  the  ileo- femoral  anastomosis.  Towards  the 
superior  part  of  the  limb,  a  similar  mode  of  connexion  occurs,  but 
by  no  means  so  extensive,  between  the  ileo- lumbar  artery,  and 
the  circumilexa  ilei,  and  again  between  the  latter  and  the  exter- 
nal circumflex  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  e|)igastric  on  the  other. 

Round  tlie  knee  joint  a  very  free  ccmmimication  exists  between 
the  four  articular  arteries,  (converging  to  its  fore  part)  and  the  re- 
current libiu!  from  below,  and  the  descending  branches  of  the  exter- 
Dal  circumflex,  from  the  opposite  direction.  This  may  be  named  the 
femoro-tibial  anastomosis,  and  if  w^e  examine  the  condition  of  the 
vessels,  in  a  well-injected  limb,  we.  shall  find  it  connected  with  the 
ileo-femoral  anastomosis,  by  (he  descending  branches  of  theextei 
nal  circumflex  artery  in  front,  and  by  the  series  of  perforating 
branches  behind. 

The  ankle  joint  is  surrounded  by  a  corresponding  distribution 
of  vessels.  The  posterior  tibial  artery,  and  the  peroneal,  commu- 
nicate before  they  proceed  to  their  final  destination.  In  front  of 
the  joint,  the  anterior  peroneal  branch  anastomoses  with  the  tarsal 
and  external  malleolar  arteries  ;  the  latter  communicating  again 
with  the  posterior  fibular,  whilst  the  internal  malleolar  maintains  a 
similar  relation  with  the  posterior  tibial,  or  its  branches.  This 
freedom  of  anastomosis  between  the  capillary  terminations  of  dif- 
ferent vessels,  may  be  considered  as  a  provision  against  the  con- 
sequences that  must  otherwise  follow  the  obliteration  of  any  of 
the  main  vessels  of  a  limb,  by  an  injury,  or  by  operation.  If  the 
external  iliac  artery  is  tied  for  an  aneurism  htgli  up  in  the  femo- 
ral, an  increased  quantity  of  blood  is  at  once  thrown  on  the  inter- 
nal iliac  artery  and  its  branches,  which  thus  become  distended 
and  enlarged.  Whilst  this  is  taking  place,  the  femoral  artery  and 
its  branches  empty  themselves  of  their  blood,  forcing  it  on  into 
the  veia^,  by  llieir  contractile  power,  now  that  they  receive  none  in 
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*ir  natural  course.  But  after  a  while  they  become  filletl  again^ 
and  circulate  blood,  though  in  a  direciion  exactly  opposite  to  (hat 
in  trbich  it  had  previously  flowed  in  theni.  The  capillary  termina- 
tions of  the  circumflex  arteries  receive  from  those  of  the  gluteal, 
■ctttic,  and  obturator,  the  increased  current,  which  is  thrown  upon 
(hem,  and  convey  it  thus  into  the  femoral  artery  below  the  tu- 
tnoar,  for  which  the  operation  waa  performed ;  and  so,  in  the  new 
order  of  things,  the  blood  flows  from  branch  to  trunk,  conducted 
through  the  devious  route  of  the  collateral  vessels,  and  maintain- 
ing the  vitality  of  tl>c  limb  by  what  ia  termed  the  coUuteral  circu- 
lation. The  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  it 
will  be  recollected,  are  supplied  by  the  epigastric  and  circumflexa 
tlei  arteries.  When  the  regular  source  of  their  supply  is  cut  off  by 
the  obatruction  in  the  iliac  artery,  gangrene  would  speedily  super- 
vene, if  the  circulation  were  not  restored  from  some  other  quarter. 
recurrence  to  the  anastomoses  of  these  vessels  at  once  rerriinds  us, 
It  the  circnmflexa  ilei  artery  communicates  with  t!ie  epigastric 
the  one  hand,  and  the  ileo-Iumbar  on  the  other,  and  forms  a 
y  medium  of  communication  bcivrcen  them,  when  the  latter, 
ter  the  application  of  the  ligature,  receives  part  of  the  increased 
[Current  propelled  into  the  internal  iliac  artery,  from  wliich  it  ari- 
•es.  We  need  not  extend  these  remarks  farther  for  the  present. 
:Tbe  smastomoses  round  the  knee  and  ankle  must  be  sufficiently 
obvious,  from  wliat  has  been  already  stated.  As,  however,  the 
subject  is  one,  not  only  of  deep  interest,  but  of  great  consequence 
in  a  practical  point  of  view,  we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  raising 
this  qaestion,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  vessels  of  a  limb  which 
htt  been  the  subject  of  an  operation  for  aneurism?  we  reply 
hk  die  words  of  an  eminent  authority.  "  In  twelve  or  fourteen 
aHmths  after  a  ligature  has  been  applied  on  the  femoral  artery,  it 
beeomeii  completely  obliterated,  as  far  up  as  the  profunda,  and 
down  to  tlie  origin  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  the  remnant  of  the 
ressel  being  a  mere  cord.  The  circumflex  vessels  become  en- 
Urged,  and  convey  blood  to  the  rectus,  sarlorius,  and  vaali,  which 
had  previously  been  supplied  by  the  femoral.  The  articular  arte- 
ries round  the  knee  are  also  enlarged  and  tortuous;  they  receive 
blood,  not  from  the  popliteal,  but  from  the  communicating  vessels 
of  the  profundx"  After  some  general  remarks  on  the  effect  of  li- 
gatures, the  description  of  the  limb,  which  formed  the  subject  of 
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the  memoir  here  referred  to,  proceeds  as  follows :  "  The  profunda, 
which  formed  the  new  channel  for  the  hlood,  was  considerably  en- 
larged in  diameter,  and  sent  brandies  larger  than  usual  to  the 
flexor  muscles.  Just  midway  on  the  back  part  of  the  thigh,  it 
gave  off  those  branches  which  became  the  chief  support  of  the 
new  circulation.  The  first  of  ihc  newly  established  vessels  went 
down  to  communicate  with  the  superior  articular  artery,  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  articulation.  Another,  guided  by  the  biceps  mus- 
cle, opened  into  a  muscular  branch  on  the  gastrocnemius.  Be- 
tween these,  a  third  vessel,  passing  along  in  the  course  of  the 
sciatic  nerve,  divided  into  several  branches,  communicating  with 
the  inferior  articular  vessels,  with  the  origin  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  tibial  arteries,  and  with  some  of  their  muscular  branches, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  vascular  plexus  in  the  popliteal  space. 
The  external  circumflex  artery  was  considerably  enlarged,  and 
freely  supplied  the  muscles  on  the  fore-part  of  the  thigh.  The 
obturator  artery  did  not  appear  larger  than  usual,  nor  could  any 
enlarged  communicating  branches  be  traced  between  the  ischiatic 
and  profunda  arteries."* 

Section  III. 


THE    VEINS    AND   LYMPHATICS   OF    THE    LOWER    EXTREMITY. 

287.  These  two  orders  of  vessels  may  with  propriety  be 
included  under  one  head,  not  only  from  the  resemblance 
they  present  in  structure  and  internal  conformation,  but 
also  from  the  close  relation  subsisting  between  them  in  their 
course  and  distribution.  The  veins  are  the  tubes  wliich 
bring  back  to  the  heart  the  residue  of  blood  remaining  afler 
the  different  functions  of  secretion  and  nutrition  have  been 
performed  by  the  arteries.  The  effete  and  altered  blood 
passes  from  the  capillary  terminations  of  the  arteries,  into 
the  incipient  radicles  of  the  veins,  which  convey  it  into  the 
larger  branches,  from  which  it  is  forwarded  to  the  trunks 
that  open  into  the  auricles  of  the  heart.  The  series  of  tubes, 
the  aggregate  of  which  constitutes  the  venous  system,  has 
been  compared  to  a  tree,  the  trunk  being  implanted  into  the 

*  Diiitelion  of  «h  Anmritmal  Limb,  by  Sik  AiiLiT  Coopix.  M*d.  Chir. 
T'-uiu.,  vol.  ii. 
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heart,  and  the  branches  diffused  through  the  body  at  large. 
When  we  examine  this  arrangement  of  vessels,  we  Hnd  two 
or  nwre  minute  ramifications  uniting  to  form  a  branch,  and 
a  nmilar  number  of  brandies  converging  to  a  vessel  of  still 
larger  sire,  until  finally  all  end  in  one  trunk, 

288.  The  veins  are  usually  said  to  possess  only  two  coats ; 
but,  like  the  arteries,  they  are  also  invested  by  a  cellular  la- 
mella, which  however  is  more  thin  and  delicate  than  in  the 
latter  vessels.  The  middle  coat  is  more  thin  and  distensible 
than  that  of  the  arteries  ;  the  greater  number  of  its  fibres  are 
longitudinal.  The  internal  coat  is  a  thin  shining  membrane, 
continuous  with  that  which  lines  the  auricles  of  the  heart. 
In  its  passage  along  the  veins  (those  of  the  extremities)  it  is 
thrown  into  folds  at  different  intervals,  which  constitute 
valres,  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the  blood  to  flow 
freely  towards  the  heart,  whilst  they  effectually  prevent  its 
re-gurgitation  backwards,  into  the  parts  from  which  it  had 
been  conveyed.  The  valves  are  of  a  luiiaied  form,  the  con- 
rex  border  being  continuous  witli  the  membrane  lining  the 
interior  of  the  vessel,  the  straight  or  free  one  projecting  to- 
wards its  centre,  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  a  similar 
fold,  extending  from  the  opposite  side,  so  that  both  form  a 
complete  septum  across  the  iJitcrior  of  the  vessel.  The 
Talves  may  be  likened  to  so  many  minute  flood-gates,  all  in> 
cSoed  in  the  direction  towards  which  the  stream  Hows, 
narking  thereby  its  natural  course,  and  constructed  so  as 
lo  prevent  its  return,  at  the  same  time  that,  by  supporting 
the  column  of  blood  which  intervenes  between  them  and 
the  heart,  and  preventing  it  from  gravitating  on  that  which 
follows,  they  remove  a  considerable  impediment  to  its  pro- 
gress along  the  veins.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  merely  a 
neehanical  advantage ;  but  the  venous  system,  considered 
a3  a  whole,  seems  to  have  been  constructed  on  a  general  hy- 
draulic principle,  which  materially  influences  the  passage  of 
the  blood  it  contains.  It  presents,  on  a  general  view,  a  se- 
ries of  cylindrical  tubes,  commencing  in  the  interior  of  the 
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different  organs  of  the  body,  as  well  as  in  their  remote  or 
peripheral  extremities.  These,  in  the  first  instance,  are  so 
minute  as  to  elude  vision,  but  they  gradually  increase  in  size 
and  diminish  in  number,  forming  successively  vessels  larger 
and  larger,  until  finally  all  terminate  in  a  large  trunk. 
Though  the  calibre  of  any  given  vessel  in  the  series  is 
larger  than  that  of  either  of  the  branches  which  open  into 
it,  yet  its  diameter  is  less  than  the  sum  of  their  diameters 
taken  together,  whence  it  follows,  by  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  the  diameter  of  the  common  trunk  is  less  than 
the  sum  of  the  diameters  of  the  smaller  vessels,  whose  con- 
tents it  receives.  Now,  when  a  current  flows  from  a  wider 
into  a  narrower  bed  (its  level  remaining  tuialtered)  it  neces- 
sarily becomes  more  rapid  as  it  advances ;  and  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  same  principle,  when  a  tutmber  of  tributary 
streams  open  into  a  channel  whose  width  is  less  than  that 
of  their  currents  taken  together,  a  certain  impetus  is  given 
by  the  mere  fact  of  such  an  arrangement,  which  materially 
aids  any  other  collateral  means  that  may  have  been  devised 
for  expediting  its  progress. 

When  describing  the  veins,  it  is  not  by  any  means  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  such  details  as  are  required  when  treating 
of  arteries.  They  for  the  most  part  follow  the  course  of 
the  arteries,  and  therefore  maintain  the  same  relation  to 
contiguous  parts.  We  shall  therefore  briefly  state  their  dis- 
tribution and  arrangement, 

289.  The  veins  of  the  lower  extremity,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  are  divisible  into  two  sets,  of  which  one  is 
deeply  seated,  whilst  the  other  runs  superficially  between 
the  common  integument  and  fascia.  The  deep  veins,  foU 
lowing  the  course  of  the  arteries  and  their  ramifications,  as- 
sume the  names  of  the  vessels  they  accompany ;  the  super- 
ficial veins,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  no  corre- 
sponding arteries.  The  deep  veins  commence  in  the  foot, 
by  branches  which  follow  the  course  and  arrangement  of 
the  dorsal  and  plantar  arteries.  As  they  emerge  from 
thence,  they  become  gradually  larger,  and  apply  themselves 
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[to  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arteries.  In  the  leg  we 
[Usually  find  two  veins,  one  on  each  side  of  the  artery,  from 
rhich  circumstance  they  are  named  vena:  comites,  rente  sa- 
tUites,  The  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  veins  (the  latter 
having  previously  received  the  peroneal)  unite  near  the  lower 
border  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  and  form  by  their  junction 
&e  popliteal  vein. 

290.  The  popliteal  vein,  thus  formed,  receives  branches 
corresponding  with  the  articular  vessels;  but  its  chief 
branch  is  the  external  saphena  vein.  This  vessel  [vena  sa- 
pkena  exterior  ret  minor)  commences  by  several  irregular 
branches  on  ihe  dorsum  of  the  foot.  These  unite  into  a 
trunk,  which  turns  round  the  outer  ankle,  and  gradually  io- 
dines backwards  to  the  tcndo  AcliilKs.  Passing  along  the 
border  of  the  tendon,  it  gets  on  the  belJy  of  the  gastrocne- 
mius muscle,  on  which  it  ascends,  accompanied  by  the  ex- 
ternal saphenous  nerve,  with  which  it  runs  between  the 
heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  pours  its  contents  into  the 
popliteal  vein.  In  its  course  through  the  ham,  the  popliteal 
rein  is  placed  posterior  and  exterior  to  the  artery,  that  is  to 
say,  between  it  and  the  nerve.  Thus  situated,  it  passes  up 
through  the  aperture  in  the  adductor  magnus,  and  becomes 
continuous  with  the  femoral  vein. 

291.  Tite  Jemoral  vein  extends,  like  the  artery  which  it 
accompanies,  through  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  thigh. 
Placed  at  first  behind  that  vessel,  it  gradually  inclines  in- 
wards and  forwards,  so  that  on  reaching  Poupart's  ligament 
(where  it  terminates  in  the  iliac  vein)  it  lies  on  the  inner 
side,  and  on  the  same  plane  as  the  artery,  being  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  slight  lamella  that  passes  from  before 
Iwickwards,  across  the  membranous  tube  which  invests  them. 
In  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  vein  receives  all  the  ve- 
Dou«  branches  that  accompany  the  ramifications  of  the  ar- 
teries. In  the  upper  part,  the  profunda  vein  opens  into  it, 
which  returns  the  blood  from  all  that  part  of  the  muscular 
ttructure  of  the  thigh  supplied  by  the  profunda  artery ;  it 
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also  receives  a  large  superficial  vein,  viz.  the  sapliena  ma- 
jor. 

292.  The  internal  saphena  vein  (vena  saphena  major  vet 
interna)  runs  along  the  inner  side  of  the  limb  from  the  inner 
ankle,  lo  witliin  an  inch  and  a  half  of  Poupart's  ligament. 
In  this  course  it  lies  quite  superficial  hetween  the  skin  and 
fascia.  It  commences  by  some  irregular  branches,  which 
form  a  sort  of  plexus  on  tbe  inner  side,  and  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot.  From  these  a  straight  branch  arises  and  passes 
upwards  in  front  of  the  inner  malleolus,  and  thence  along 
the  corresponding  border  of  the  tibia,  accompanied  by  the 
internal  saphenous  nerve.  At  the  knee,  the  vein  inclines  a 
little  backwards,  as  it  passes  by  the  internal  condyle,  after 
which  it  ascends  along  the  inner  and  anterior  side  of  the 
thigh,  and  terminates  in  the  femoral  vein,  after  passing 
through  an  aperture  in  the  fascia  lata,  which  from  this  cir- 
cumstance has  been  termed  the  saphenic  opening.  To  the 
same  point  some  other  superficial  veins  convei'ge,  viz.  the 
Svperjicial  epigastric  and  pudic,  the  former  passing  down 
from  the  abdomen,  between  the  lamcllie  of  the  superficial 
fascia,  the  latter  from  the  groin  and  pubes  ;  both  open  into 
the  saphena  major  near  its  termination. 

The  femt>ral  vein,  placed  at  the  inner  side  of  the  artery, 
enters  the  abdomen  through  the  crural  ring,  and  assumes 
the  name  of  exiernal  iliac  vein.  This  vessel,  lying  at  first  on 
the  inner  side,  and  on  the  same  plane  with  the  artery  of  the 
same  name,  gradually  inclines  somewhat  behind  it,  as  it  ap> 
proaches  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  where  it  joins  the  inter- 
nal iliac  vein,  to  form  with  it  the  common  iliac  vein.  Near 
its  commencement  at  Poupart's  ligament,  the  external  ihac 
receives  the  circumflexa  ilei  and  epigastric  veins. 

293.  The  internal  iliac,  or  hypogastric  vein,  returns  the 
blood  from  all  the  parts  within  the  pelvis,  and  on  its  exte- 
rior, that  are  supplied  by  the  branches  of  the  artery  of  the 
same  name.  These  unite  and  form  a  short  trtuik,  which 
join!)  the  external  iliac  vein,  as  has  been  above  stated. 
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29*.  The  common  iliac  vein  {vena  iliaca  primitiva  vel 
communis)  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  two  iliac  veins, 
pawn  upwards,  converging  towards  the  corresponding  ves- 
sel of  the  opposite  side,  and  both  unite  at  the  junction  of 
the  fourth  with  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  middle  Hne,  where  they  terminate  in  the  inferior  or  as- 
cending cava.  The  right  is  shorter,  and  nearly  vertical  in  its 
direction,  and  both  pass  under  the  right  common  iliac  artery. 

The  Absorbent,  or  Lymphatic  Vessels  of  the  Lower  Extre- 

mitij. 
^5.  The  absorbent  system,  considered  as  a  whole,  is 
made  up,  I,  of  vessels  which  convey  into  the  general 
circulation  lymph  or  chyle,  and  which  from  this  circum- 
stance are  divided  into  two  orders,  viz.  lymphatics  and  lac- 
leak.  The  latter  are  confined  to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
and  only  absorb  chyle,  the  product  of  digestion ;  the  former 
are  diffused  through  the  body  at  large,  and  are  engaged  in 
that  process  of  absorption  which  is  constantly  going  on  in 
the  different  structures  of  which  it  is  composed.  2.  In  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  course  of  the  absorbing  vessels,  rounded 
or  oval  bodies  are  situated,  called  glands  {lymphatic  ot  con- 
globate) which  in  the  extremities  are  found  usually  in  the 
flexures  of  joints,  but  in  the  cavities  are  variously  disposed. 
The  vessels,  as  is  evident  from  the  results  of  injection,  on 
arriving  at  the  glands,  become  intimately  connected  with 
them,  and  in  a  manner  ramify  through  their  interior ;  for  if 
some  quicksilver  be  introduced  into  the  vessel,  it  will  soon 
permeate  the  whole  substance  of  the  gland.  The  entering 
vessels  are  on  this  account  called  rasa  inferentia.  The 
vessels  which  issue  from  the  glands  appear  to  arise  from 
their  interior  by  a  number  of  minute  radicles,  which  unite 
to  form  tubes  of  about  the  same  size  as  those  which  had 
entered  at  the  opposite  side.  These  pass  on  in  the  course 
of  the  circulation,  and  as  they  convey  away  Avhatever  fluids 
had  passed  through  the  glands,  they  are  called  vasa  effe- 
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rentia.  It  should  l>e  observed,  that  anatomists  are  by  no 
means  agreed  as  to  the  precise  dintribution  of  the  minute 
tubuli,  which  are  convoluted  in  the  interior  of  the  glands. 
All  the  chyliterous  vessels,  as  well  as  all  the  lymphatics  that 
arise  from  tlie  lower  extremities,  from  the  left  side  of  the 
thorax,  the  lefi  upper  extremity,  and  the  lateral  half  of  the 
head  and  iieck  of  the  same  side,  pour  their  contents  into  a 
common  trunk — the  ItJ't,  or  great  thoracic  duct  (ductus 
ihoraciciis  sinister  re/  major,  Soemm.).  This  is  a  tube  simi- 
lar in  structure,  but  larger  than  those  which  open  into  it,  ex- 
tending from  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck,  where  it  opens  into  the  angle  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  left  subclavian  and  jugular  veins.  The  rest  of 
tlie  lymphatics,  consisting  of  those  which  return  the  lymph 
from  the  left  upper  extremity,  from  the  left  half  of  the  tho- 
rax, and  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  ter- 
minale  hi  a  short  trunk,  the  right,  or  small  lymphatic  duet, 
which  opens  into  the  junction  of  the  right  subclavian  and 
jugular  veins. 

296.  The  vessels  of  this  order  consist  of  two  coats,  of 
which  the  external  one,  dense  and  firm,  is  composed  of  cel- 
lular tissue,  whilst  the  internal  one  is  thin,  smooth,  and  deli- 
cate, not  unlike  that  of  the  veins.  This  membrane  b  also 
formed  into  folds  along  their  course,  which  constitute  valves 
that  allow  the  contained  fluid  to  pass  freely  on  towards  the 
common  trunk,  hut  eftectually  prevent  its  return. 

SJ97.  The  lymjyhatic  vessels  of  the  lower  extremity,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  divisible  into  two 
sets,  of  which  one  is  superficial,  and  accompanies  the  sa- 
phena  vein,  the  other  deep-seated,  follows  the  course  of  the 
deep  vessels.  The  superficial  lymphatics  are  placed  be- 
tween the  fascia  and  common  integument,  and  can  be  trac- 
ed from  the  dorsum  of  the  fool,  begiiming  at  the  digital 
phalanges.  In  this  situation  the  minute  branches  ramify, 
forming  an  interlacement,  from  which  ten  or  twelve  vessels 
proceed,  converging  towards  the  fore-part  of  the  inner 
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de,  where  they  come  into  contact  with  the  saphena  vein. 

Llong  this  vessel,  which  may  be  said  to  guide  or  conduct 

iem  in  their  course,  the  lymphatics  ascend  towards  the  in- 

ie  of  the  knee.     In  their  passage  they  communicate  with 

similar  vessels  (but  fewer  in  number)  which  run  along  the 

.external  and  posterior  sides  of  the  limb,  and  finally  termi- 

ite  near  the  knee  in  those  which  accompany  the  saphena 

fern.     Still  following  the  course  of  the  vessel  just  referred 

and  maintaining  constant  communications  on  each  side, 

le  superficial  lymphatics  ascend  along  the  inner  and  ante- 

ior  part  of  the  thigh,  and,  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  pass 

ito  the  superficial  inguinal  glands,  from  which  several  vasa 

>f)erentia  proceed,  and  after  dipping  down  through  the  sa- 

Iphenic  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  join  the  deep-seated  lym- 

[phatic  vessels,  which  accompany  the  femoral  and  iliac  ves- 

•els  upwards  into  the  abdomen.     The  superficial  inguinal 

[glands  receive  the  lymphatics  which  descend  from  the  fore- 

l^|>art  of  the  abdomen,  together  with  the  superficial  epigastric 

vessels,  as  well  as  those  which  accompany  the  external  pudic 

branches,  and  transmit  them  onwards  to  the  same  desti- 

^nation  as  those  whose  course  we  have  above  indicated. 

298.  The  dfep-sealcd  lymphatic  vessels  lie  under  cover 
lof  the  fascia  lata,  embedded  amongst  the  muscles.  They 
accompany  the  femoral  vessels  and  their  various  ramifica- 
tions, and  may  be  said  to  arise  from  the  parts  to  which 
these  vessels  are  distributed.  One  or  two  branches  twine 
round  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  and  with  it  pass  through 
tl)e  opening  in  the  inter-osseous  ligament ;  another  set  com- 
mences in  the  sole  of  the  foot,,  and  follows  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  up  to  the  ham,  where  they  receive  the  anterior 
vessels  ;  a  third  proceeds  to  the  same  point,  guided  by  the 
peroneal  artery,  and  all  three  open  into  the  popliteal  glands. 
A  fourth  set,  commencing  on  the  external  side  of  ihe  dor- 
sum of  the  foot,  runs  behind  the  outer  ankle,  where  they 
jnecl  the  external  saphena  vein,  with  which  they  ascend 
upon  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  to  terminate  in  the 
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deep  lymphatics,  or  in  the  popliteal  glands.  From  these 
glands  three  or  four  trunks  issue,  which,  after  passing 
through  the  opening  in  the  adductor  magnus  muscle,  re- 
ceive all  the  minor  ramifications  in  their  course  through  the 
thigh,  and  end  in  the  deep  inguinal  glands.  The  vasa  cf- 
ferentia  from  these  glands  pass  up  into  the  abdomen,  along 
with  the  iliac  vessels,  but  in  order  to  come  into  contact  with 
them,  they  must  necessarily  pierce  the  funnel-shaped  pro- 
longation sent  down  to  invest  them  by  the  fascia  iliaca  and 
transversalis.  After  piercing  the  inner  side  of  this  mem- 
branous tube  (which  by  their  numerous  perforations  they 
render  cribriform)  they  pass  through  a  large  lymphatic 
gland,  situated  in  the  crural  ring,  after  whicli  they  twine 
round  the  iliac  vessels,  dividing  into  offsets,  and  uniting 
again,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  net-work.  Finally,  the  lym- 
phatics here  described  converge  towards  those  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  inferior  cava,  round  which  they  form  a  plexus 
simitar  to  that  on  the  iliac  vessels,  and  on  reaching  the  se- 
cond, or  third  lumbar  vertebra,  they  terminate  in  one  of 
the  trunks  tliat  open  into  the  reccptaculum  chyli,  or  com- 
mencement of  the  thoracic  duct. 

All  the  vessels  which  we  have  described  as  ramifying  on 
the  exterior  of  the  pelvis,  viz.  the  gluteal,  sciatic,  obtura- 
tor, &c.  are  accompanied  by  lymphatics,  which  follow  their 
course,  and  unite  to  form  a  plexus  round  the  internal  iliac 
vessels,  which  however  finally  opens  into  the  larger  lym- 
phatic trunk  that  ascends  from  the  lower  extremity,  accom- 
panying the  femoral  and  iliac  vessels. 

Section  IV. 


THE  NERVES  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

299.  The  nerves  intended  to  communicate  the  power  of 
sensation  and  motion  to  the  lower  extremity,  are  derived 
from  the  lumbar  and  sacral  plexus,  that  is,  from  a  net-work, 
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or  interlacement,  which  the  anterior  branches  of  the  lumbar 
and  sacral  nerves  form,  after  they  have  passed  out  of  the 
spinal  canal.  The  lumbar  nerves,  fire  in  number,  arise  by 
double  roots  from  the  medulla  spinalis.  The  trunks,  formed 
by  the  union  of  each  pair  of  roots,  pass  through  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina,  the  first  being  transmitted  tliroufjh  that 
between  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  second,  the  fifth 
through  that  between  the  last  and  the  sacrum.  These 
trunks  are  very  short,  being  not  more  than  a  few  lines  in 
length,  as  they  immediately  divide  into  two  branches,  called 
from  their  direction  anterior  and  posterior. 

300.  1 .  The  posterior  branches  of  the  hitnbar  nerves  pass 
backwards,  immediately  after  their  division,  between  the 

msverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  and  are  distributed  to 

je  deep-seated  extensor  muscles,  situated  along  the  spine, 

jmc  of  their  branches  extending  as  far  as  the  skin.     The 

irse  and  destination  of  these  nerves  being  similar  in  every 

spect,  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  them  separately, 

flBore  especially  as  anatomists  have  not  designated  them  by 

[particular  names,  doubtless  from  the  circumstance  of  their 

[not  being  connected  with  any  points  of  practical  import- 

ince.  It  may  be  just  observed,  that  they  diminish  gradually 

fin  siie  from  the  first  to  the  last. 

301.  2.  The  anterior  branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves  in- 
[dine  outwards  as  they  descend,  and  become  mutually  con- 
^nectcd  by  communicating  filaments,  sent  from  one  to  the 

•r.  In  this  way  a  plexus,  or  interlacement,  is  formed, 
[teaching  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra, 
[testing  on  the  junction  of  the  transverse  processes  with 

their  bodies,  and  covered  by  the  psoas  muscle.  In  addition 
I  to  this   mutual  communication,    each  nerve  receives  one 

or  two  small  filaments  from  the  lumbar  ganglia  of  the 
I  sympathetic  nerve.  The  plexus  is  moreover  brought  into 
I  relation  with  the  dorsal  nerves  by  a  branch  sent  up  from 

the  first  lumbar  to  the  last  dorsal,  and  also  with  the  sacral 

nerves,  by  one  sent  down  from  the  fifth.     As  the  latter 
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communicating  branch,  which  is  of  considerable  size,  has 
been  named  lumbosacral y  the  former,  though  very  small 
and  delicate,  may  with  equal  propriety  be  termed  lumbo- 
dorsaL  The  lumbar  plexus  thus  constituted,  gives  off  the 
following  branches,  which  if  taken  in  the  order  of  their  ori- 
gin, from  above  downwards,  may  be  thus  arranged :  the 
musculo-cutaneous,  external  cutaneous,  external  pudic,  the 
crural  and  obturator  nerves,  and  lastly,  the  lumbo-sacral, 
or  communicating  branch. 

302.  I.  The  musculo-cutaneous  branches  arc  usually 
two  in  number,  and  are  derived  either  from  the  first  lumbar 
nerve,  or  in  some  cases  from  the  filament  sent  from  it  to  the 
second.  Both  pass  downwards  and  outwards  from  under 
the  psoas  muscle,  supported  on  the  quadratus  lumborum,  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  crista  ilei.  While  in  the  lumbar  re- 
gion, these  branches  run  parallel,  one  being  placed  a  little 
superior  and  external  to  the  other,  a.  The  external  branch 
[ileo-scrotal,  or  ileo-inguinal)  on  reaching  the  posterior  part 
of  the  crista  ilei,  gels  between  the  transversalis  and  internal 
oblique  muscles,  and  divides  into  two  ramusculi,  one  of 
which,  after  giving  some  twigs  to  the  transversalis  and  iliacus, 
pierces  the  abdominal  muscles,  becomes  subcutaneous  oa 
the  posterior  part  of  the  ileum,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
skin  over  the  gluteus  medios  and  maximus.  The  other 
proceeds  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards,  as  far  as  the  an- 
terior superior  spine  of  the  ileum,  and  then  takes  the  direc- 
tion of  the  crural  arch.  On  reaching  the  abdominal  ring,  it 
passes  outwards,  together  with  the  spermatic  cord,  to  which 
it  distributes  several  filaments;  some  also  reach  the  skin 
of  the  scrotum,  others  that  on  the  pubes  and  labia  in  fe- 
males. The  distribution  of  the  branches  of  this  nerve  uidi- 
cates  the  propriety  of  the  names  applied  to  it,  viz.  ileo-scro- 
tal, or  ileo-inguinal.  b.  The  second,  or  more  internal  branch, 
after  descending  a  little,  lies  on  the  fascia  iliaca,  covered  by 
the  peritontcum.  After  runr  ^^ar  a  while jMMld»  »nd 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  c  pa  le 
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fibres  of  the  transversalis,  and  so  is  placed  between  that 
muscle  and  the  internal  obUque,  and  soon  after  between 
the  latter  and  the  external  oblique.  To  these  muscles  it 
gives  delicate  branches,  and  terminates  by  sending  two  or 
three  which  ramify  on  the  integument  of  the  groin  and 
BcrotuDi,  after  having  passed  through  the  external  abdo- 
minal ring. 

303.  2.  The  external  cutaneous  branch  {inguino-cutantey 
Chauss.)  passes  from  beneath  the  psoas  muscle  on  a  level 
with  the  crista  ilei,  runs  from  thence  downwards,  and  a  little 
outwards,  lying  on  the  fascia  iliaca.  On  reaching  the  ante- 
rior superior  spinous  process  of  the  ileum,  it  emerges  firom 
the  pelvis,  by  passing  through  the  interval  between  that 
process  of  bone  and  the  inferior  one,  after  which  the  nerve 
divides  into  two  ramusculi,  which  separately  pierce  the 
fascia  lata  of  the  thigh,  and  proceed  to  diftcrent  destinations. 
a.  One  of  these  inchnes  backwards,  and  becoming  subcuta- 
neous, runs  over  the  tensor  vagina?  muscle,  and  along  the 
external  part  of  the  thigh,  placed  between  the  fascia  and 
the  integuments,  distributing  filaments  as  it  descends,  until 
it  ceases  to  be  discernible  about  the  union  of  the  middle 
with  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  b.  The  anterior  branch 
pierces  the  fascia  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches, 
below  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ileum,  becom- 
ing also  subcutaneous,  and  ramifies  as  far  as  the  external 
tide  of  the  knee,  in  numerous  delicate  filaments,  which  will 
be  found  on  the  fascia  covering  the  vastus  externus  muscle. 

304.  3.  The  external  pudic  branch  (ncrcu^  spermaticus 
externus,  Soemm. ;  gen'Uo  cruraiis)  arises  from  the  second 
lumbar  nerve,  pierces  through  the  fibres  of  the  psoas  mus- 
cle and  the  fascia  that  covers  it,  and  then  runs  vertically 
downwards,  lying  on  the  anterior  surface  of  that  muscle.  In 
this  course  it  is  covered  by  the  peritonffium,  and  on  ap- 
proaching the  crural  arch,  it  divides  into  two  ramusculi, 
one  being  internal,  the  other  external  in  its  direction,  a* 
The  internal  ramusculus,  somewhat  larger  and  longer  than 
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deep  lymphatics,  or  in  the  popliteal  glands.  From  these 
glands  three  or  four  trunks  issue,  which,  after  passing 
through  the  opening  in  the  adductor  magnus  tnusele,  re- 
ceive all  the  minor  ramifications  in  their  course  through  the 
thigh,  and  end  in  the  deep  inguinal  glands.  The  vasa  ef- 
ferentia  from  these  glands  pass  up  into  the  abdomen,  along 
with  the  iliac  vessels,  but  in  order  to  come  into  contact  with 
them,  they  must  necessarily  pierce  the  funnel-shaped  pro- 
longation sent  down  to  invest  them  by  the  fascia  iliaca  and 
transversalis.  After  piercing  the  inner  side  of  this  mem- 
branous tube  (wliich  by  their  numerous  perforations  they 
render  cribriform)  they  pass  through  a  large  lymphatic 
gland,  situated  in  the  crin'al  ring,  after  which  they  twine 
round  the  iliac  vessels,  dividing  into  offsets,  and  uniting 
again,  so  as  to  form  a  lort  of  net-work.  Finally,  the  lym- 
phatics here  described  converge  towards  those  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  inferior  cava,  round  which  they  form  a  plexus 
similar  to  that  on  the  iliac  vessels,  and  on  reaching  the  se- 
cond, or  third  lumbar  vertebra,  they  terminate  in  one  of 
the  trunks  that  open  into  the  receptaculum  chyli,  or  com- 
mencement of  the  thoracic  duct. 

All  the  vessels  which  we  have  described  as  ramifying  on 
the  exterior  of  the  pelvis,  viz.  the  gluteal,  sciatic,  obtura- 
tor, &c.  are  accompanied  by  lymphatics,  which  follow  their 
course,  and  unite  to  form  a  plexus  round  the  internal  ihac 
vessels,  which  however  finally  opens  into  the  larger  lym- 
phatic trunk  that  ascends  from  the  lower  extremity,  accom- 
panying the  femoral  and  iliac  vessels. 

Section  IV. 


THE    NERVES   OF    THE    LOWER    EXTREMITY. 

299.  The  nerves  intended  to  communicate  the  power  of 
sensation  and  motion  to  the  lower  extremity,  are  derived 
from  the  lumbar  and  sacral  plexus,  that  is,  from  a  net-work, 
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)r  interlacement,  which  the  anterior  branches  of  the  lumbar 
id  sacral  nerves  form,  after  they  have  passed  out  of  the 
spinni  canal.  The  lumbar  nerves,  fire  in  number,  arise  by 
double  roots  from  the  medulla  spinalis.  Tiie  trunks,  formed 
by  the  union  of  each  pair  of  roots,  pass  through  the  inter- 
Tertebral  foramina,  the  first  being  transmitted  through  that 
between  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  second,  the  fifth 
through  that  between  the  last  and  the  sacrum.  These 
trunks  are  very  short,  being  not  more  than  a  few  lines  in 
length,  as  they  immediately  divide  into  two  branches,  calbd 
from  their  direction  anterior  and  posterior. 

300.  1 .  Tlie  posterior  branches  of  the  hmibar  nerves  pass 
backwards,  immediately  after  their  division,  between  the 
msverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  and  are  distributed  to 
Elbe  deep-seated  extensor  muscles,  situated  along  the  spine, 
)me  of  their  branches  extending  as  far  as  the  skin.  The 
)urse  and  destination  of  these  nerves  being  similar  in  every 
spect,  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  them  separately, 
^nore  especially  as  anatomists  have  not  designated  them  by 
||Mrticular  names,  doubtless  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
[not  being  connected  with  any  points  of  practical  fmport- 
[ance.  It  may  be  just  observed,  that  they  diminish  gradually 
(in  size  from  the  first  to  the  last. 

SOI.  2.  The  anterior  branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves  in- 
[ciine  outwards  as  they  desceml,  and  become  mutually  con- 
[tiected  by  communicating  filaments,  sent  from  one  to  the 
[other.  In  this  way  a  plexus,  or  interlacement,  is  fonned, 
[Teaching  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra, 
[.testing  on  the  junction  of  the  transverse  processes  with 
[their  bodies,  and  covered  by  the  psoas  muscle.  In  addition 
I  to  this  mutual  communication,  each  nerve  receives  one 
fOr  two  small  filaments  from  the  lumbar  ganglia  of  the 
h sympathetic  nerve.  The  plexus  is  moreover  brought  into 
relation  with  the  dorsal  nerves  by  a  branch  sent  up  from 
I  the  first  lumbar  to  the  last  dorsal,  and  also  with  the  sacral 
'Benres,  by  one  sent  down  from  the  fifth.     As  the  latter 
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comiiiunicating  branch,  which  is  of  considerable  size, 
been  named  lumbosacral,  the  former,  though  very  small 
and  delicate,  may  with  equal  propriety  be  termed  lumbo- 
dorsal.  The  lumbar  plexus  thus  constituted,  gives  off  the 
following  branches,  which  if  taken  in  the  order  of  their  ori- 
gin, from  above  downwards,  may  be  thus  arranged :  the 
musculo-cutaneous,  external  cutaneous,  external  pudic,  the 
crural  and  obturator  nei"ves,  and  lastly,  the  lunibo-sacral, 
or  communicating  branch. 

302.    1-   Tlie  musculo-cutaneous  branches    are  usually 
two  in  number,  and  are  derived  either  from  the  first  lumbar 
nerve,  or  in  some  cases  from  the  filament  sent  from  it  to  the 
second.     Both  pass  downwards  and  outwards  from  under 
the  psoas  muscle,  supported  on  the  quadratus  lumborum,  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  crista  ilei.  While  in  the  lumbar  re- 
gion, these  branches  run  parallel,  one  being  placed  a  little 
superior  and  external  to  the  other,  a.  The  exferwa/ branch 
{ilea-scrotal,  or  ileo-inguhial)  on  reaching  the  posterior  part 
of  the  crista  ilei,  gets  betweeti  the  transversalis  and  internal 
oblique  muscles,  and  divides  into  two  ramusculi,  one  of 
which,  after  giving  some  twigs  to  the  transversalis  and  iliacus, 
pierces  the  abdominal  muscles,  becomes  subcutaneous  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  ileum,  and  is  distributed   to  the 
skin  over  the  gluteus  medius  and  maximus.     The  other 
proceeds  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards,  as  far  as  the  an- 
terior superior  spine  of  the  ileum,  and  then  takes  the  direc- 
tion of  the  crural  arch.  On  reaching  the  abdominal  ring,  it 
passes  outwards,  together  with  the  spermatic  cord,  to  which 
it  distributes  several  filaments ;  some  also  reach  the  skin 
of  the  scrotum,  others  that  on  the  pubes  and  labia  in  fe- 
males.   The  distribution  of  the  branches  of  this  nerve  indi- 
cates the  propriety  of  the  names  applied  to  it,  viz.  ileo-scro- 
tal,  or  ileo-inguinal.  b.  The  second,  or  more  internal  branch, 
afler  descending  a  little,  lies  on  the  fascia  iliaca,  covered  by 
the  peritonaeum.     After  running  for  a  while  parallel,  and 
within  h<ilf  an  inch  of  the  crista  ilci,  it  passes  through  the 
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[fibres  of  the  transversalis,  and  so  is  placed  between  that 
rinuscle  and  the  internal  oblique,  and  soon  after  between 
llhe  latter  and  the  external  oblique.  To  these  muscles  it 
[gives  delicate  branches,  and  terminates  by  sending  two  or 
jlhree  which  ramify  on  the  integnment  of  the  groin  and 
i^rotUDi,  after  having  passed  through  the  external  abdo- 
tminal  ring. 

303.  2.  The  external  cutaneous  branch  [inguino-ciUanee, 
jChauss.)  passes  from  beneath  the  psoas  muscle  on  a  level 
^with  the  crista  ilei,  runs  from  thence  downwards,  and  a  little 

lutwards,  lying  on  the  fascia  iliaca.  On  reaching  the  ante- 
ior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ileum,  it  emerges  fi*om 
le  pelvis,  by  passing  through  the  interval  between  that 
»rocess  of  bone  and  the  inferior  one,  after  which  the  nerve 
ivides  into  two  ramusculi,  which  separately  pierce  the 
|£ucia  lata  of  the  thigh,  and  proceed  to  different  destinations. 
One  of  these  incUnes  backwards,  and  becoming  subcuta- 
•ous,  runs  over  the  tensor  vagina?  muscle,  and  along  the 
external  part  of  the  thigh,  placed  between  the  fascia  and 
le  integuments,  dintributing  filaments  as  it  descends,  until 
fit  ceases  to  be  discernible  about  the  union  of  the  middle 
[.irith  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  h.  The  anterior  branch 
|>ierce$  the  fascia  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches, 
low  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ileum,  becom- 
3g  also  subcutaneous,  and  ramitics  as  far  as  the  external 
ide  of  the  knee,  in  numerous  delicate  filaments,  which  will 
[he  found  on  the  fascia  covering  the  vastus  externus  muscle. 

304.  3.  The  external  pudic  branch  {nervus  spermaticus 
tsxtemus,  Soemm. ;  genitocruralis)  arises  from  the  second 
flombar  nerve,  pierces  through  the  fibres  of  the  psoas  mus- 
Ide  and  the  fascia  that  covers  it,  and  then  runs  vertically 

downwards,  lying  on  the  anterior  surface  of  that  muscle.  In 
[this  course  it  is  covered  by  the  peritonEeuni,  and  on  ap- 
proaching the  crural  arch,  it  divides  into  two  ramusculi, 
one  being  internal,  the  other  external  in  its  direction,  a. 
The  internal  ramusculus,  somewhat  larger  and  longer  than 
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the  other,  turns  forwards  a  little,  so  as  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  spermatic  cord,  or  round  ligament,  which  it  ac- 
companies through  the  abdominal  ring,  being  distributed  to 
the  cremaster  muscle  antl  the  investments  of  the  testis  in 
the  male,  some  of  its  filaments  extending  also  to  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  the  groin,  and  in  the  female  to  the  labia 
and  pubes.  6.  The  external  branch  inclines  outwards  in 
front  of  the  external  iliac  vessels,  just  at  their  termination, 
passes  beneath  the  crural  arch,  and  divides  into  several 
filaments,  which  ramify  in  the  inguinal  I'cgion  and  front  of 
the  thigh,  some  of  them  becoming  subcutaneous. 

305.  4-.  The  crural  nerve  {nervtis  J'emoralis,  Soemm. ; 
femoro-pretibial,  Chauss.)  arises  from  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  lumbar  nerves,  the  greater  part  being  derived 
from  the  two  last ;  in  some  instances  also  it  receives  a  small 
filament  from  the  first,  or  from  the  communicating  braticli 
that  passes  between  it  and  the  second.  The  nerve  thus 
formed  is  of  considerable  size,  and  is  situated  at  first  deeply, 
in  the  sulcus  between  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles.  As  it  descends  it  comes  forwards  some- 
what, so  as  to  become  apparent,  though  it  still  remains  co- 
vered by  the  fascia  iliaca,  and  is  guided  to  the  crural  arch 
by  the  psoas  muscle  (its  external  border)  which  separates  it 
from  the  iliac  artery.  In  this  course  the  nerve  gives  from 
its  external  side  several  small  filaments  to  the  iliacus  mus- 
cle ;  internally  some  also  pass  over  the  iliac  vessels,  and 
others  to  the  psoas  muscle.  Amongst  the  latter,  one  may 
be  observed  to  take  a  retrograde  course,  running  from  be- 
low upwards  on  the  muscle.  Close  to  Poupnrt's  ligament, 
or  immediately  after  it  has  passed  beneath  it,  the  anterior 
crural  nerve  spreads  out  and  divides  into  a  lash  of  branches 
which  diverge  to  their  different  destinations,  and  may  be 
divided  into  a  superficial  and  deep  set,  the  former  piercing 
the  fascia,  and  becoming  subcutaneous,  forming  the  cuta- 
neous nerves  of  the  anterior  and  inner  parts  of  the  thigh, 
the  latter  remaining  covered  by  that  membrane. 
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a.  Tbe  superficial  branches  are  usually  two,  sometimes 
there  are  more.  They  pierce  the  fascia  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  below  Poupart's  ligament,  one  just  in  front  of 
the  femoral  artery,  the  other  about  midway  between  that 
point  and  the  external  border  of  the  thigh.  The  former 
may  be  called  the  internal,  the  latter  the  middle  cutaneous 
branch,  inasmuch  as  it  lies  intermediate  between  it  and  the 
external  cutaneous  nerve  (its  anterior  branch)  already  de- 
scribed. The  middle  cutaneous  branch  passes  down  be- 
neath the  integument,  lying  on  that  part  of  the  fascia  which 
covers  the  rectus  muscle,  and  may  be  traced  as  far  as  the 
front  of  the  knee.  The  internal  ramusculus  takes  nearly 
the  course  of  the  gieat  saphena  vein,  distributing  filaments 
as  it  descends  over  the  sartorius  and  vastus  internum,  as  far 
as  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  Joint. 

L.  The  deep-seated  branches  are  very  numerous,  and 
admit  of  being  divided  into  an  external,  internal,  and  long, 
or  descending  set,  the  two  former  being  distributed  alto- 
gether to  the  muscles,  the  last  partly  to  muscles,  partly 
sub-cutaneous.  The  long  descending  branches  are  two  in 
number ;  they  both  incline  inwnrds,  as  they  descend,  and 
come  into  contact  with  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels, 
where  they  are  crossed  by  the  sartorius  muscle.  One  of 
these  {nertuM  saphenus  minor)  lies  along  the  external  side  of 
the  sheath  of  tbe  vessels  for  some  way,  and  distributes  fila- 
ments to  the  sartorius  as  it  descends;  it  soon  however  inclines 
outwards,  and  ramifies  in  the  vastus  inlcrnus,  as  far  as  the 
koee.  The  other  branch  {saphenus  major  vel  ititernusi 
libio-cutane,  Chauss.)  is  larger  and  much  longer  than  the 
preceding.  After  nmning  for  some  way  upon  the  sheath 
of  the  vessels,  it  penetrates  it  so  as  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  coats  of  the  artery,  and  lies  for  about  the  middle 
third  of  the  thigh  on  the  superior  and  external  side  of  that 
vessel.  When  the  artery  is  about  to  pass  backwards  into 
the  popliteal  space,  the  nerve  ceases  to  accompany  it,  and 
continues  its  course  directly  down  to  the  knee,  covered  by 
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the  sartorius,  to  which  it  gives  some  filaments.  Opposite 
the  inner  condyle,  the  saphenous  nerve  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  tendons  of  ihe  snrtorius  and  gracilis  muscles. 
In  this  situation  the  nerve  becomes  sub-cutaneous,  and 
applies  itself  to  the  saphena  vein,  which  it  accompanies 
along  the  anterior  and  inner  side  of  tiie  leg,  distributing 
filaments  to  the  integuments,  as  it  descends.  It  passes 
with  the  vein  in  front  of  the  inner  ankle,  and  ramifies  by 
several  minute  filaments  as  far  as  the  dorsum  of  the  great 
toe. 

The  rest  of  the  deep-seated  branches  are  distributed 
exclusively  to  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  may,  as  we 
have  said,  be  divided  (from  a  consideration  of  their  direc- 
tion,) into  an  external  and  an  internal  set.  The  external 
branches  incline  outwards  in  front  of  the  iliacus  and  psoas 
muscles,  gradually  diverging  as  they  proceed.  They  get 
under  cover  of  the  sartorius,  and  give  off  three  or  four  fila- 
ments for  its  supply,  some  of  which  pierce  the  fibres  of  the 
muscle,  and  ramify  on  its  anterior  surface.  Other  branches, 
still  very  numerous,  pass  beneath  the  rectus  and  tensor 
vaginae  femoris,  supplying  both,  the  remainder  being  distri- 
buted to  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  after  their  junction, 
and  finally  to  the  two  vasti  and  the  crureus.  The  internal 
set  of  branches,  not  so  large  or  so  numerous,  incline  in- 
wards beneath  the  femoral  vessels,  and  supply  the  pecti- 
neus  and  adductor  longua. 

HOG.  5.  The  obturator  nerve  (nercus  obttiratoriut,  So- 
emm. ;  nerf  sous-pubio-femoral,  Chauss.)  arises  from  the 
third  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves,  and  is  smaller  than  the 
crural  nerve,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  breadth  of 
the  psoas  muscle,  one  running  along  its  external  border  in 
the  iliac  fossa,  the  other  placed  beneath  its  inner  margin, 
along  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  In  this  course  the  nerve  lies 
between  the  peritonaeum  and  the  pelvic  fascia,  being  situ- 
ated about  half  an  inch  above  the  corresponding  artery, 
(when  it  arises  from  the  internal  iliac,)  but  gradually  de- 
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scends,  so  as  to  come  into  contact  with  it  as  they  approach 
the  thyroid  foramen,  through  which  they  pass  out  from  the 
pelvis,  and  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  In  this 
situation  the  nerve  lies  deeply  between  the  pectineus  and 
obturator  extemus  muscles,  and  divides  into  two  branches, 
one  lying  on  a  plane  anterior  to  the  other,  the  adductor 
brevis  being  in  fact  interposed  between  iheni. 

a.  The  anterior  branch  descends  under  cover  of  the 
pectineus,  and  divides  into  two  ramusculi,  one  of  which  is 
given  to  the  adductor  brevis,  the  other  to  the  adductor 
longus  and  gracilis,  b.  The  posterior,  or  deeper  branch 
parses  backwards  as  it  descend*,  between  the  adductor 
brevis  and  raagnus,  giving  filaments  to  both,  as  well  as  to 
the  obturator  extemus. 

S07,  6,  The  communicating  nerte  {nerf  Ivmbo-sacre, 
Bichat)  is  the  last  off-set  from  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  in 
size  is  larger  than  either  of  the  preceding  nerves.  It  is 
made  up  of  the  whole  of  the  anterior  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair,  and  of  the  connecting  branch  sent  (lown  from  the 
foturth.  It  passes  backwards  in  front  of  the  sacro- iliac 
symphysis  to  reach  the  pelvis,  where  it  joins  the  first  sacral 
nerve,  and  so  contributes  to  form  the  sacral  plexus,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  forms  the  connecting  link  between  it  and 
the  lumbar  plexus.  Before  its  termination  it  gives  off  the 
gluteal  branch  {nervus  gluteus),  which  is  the  only  one  that 
arises  firom  it.  It  turns  outwards  beneath  the  border  of 
the  sciatic  notch,  and  above  the  pyriformis  muscle.  On 
reaching  the  exterior  of  the  pelvis,  the  nerve  is  covered  by 
the  gluteus  maximus,  to  the  substance  of  which  it  distri- 
butes branches,  as  well  as  to  the  other  muscles  of  the  same 
name,  and  so  may  be~said  to  terminate. 

308.  The  sacral  nerves,  five,  and  not  unfrequently  six  in 
Diunber,  arise  from  the  extremity  of  the  medulla  spinalis, 
which,  it  may  be  observed,  ceases  in  the  adult  subject  oppo- 
site the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  The  fasciculi,  which 
compose  the  roots  of  these  nerves,  must  therefore  descend 
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almost  verttcally  in  the  sacral  canal,  to  reach  the  foramina 
through  which  they  are  transmitted;  and  as  they  are  di- 
vided into  a  numher  of  filaments,  proceeding  from  a  root,  or 
common  point  of  attachment,  they  assume  that  pecuUar  ap- 
pearance which  has  given  I'ise  to  the  term  usually  applied 
to  them — Cauda  equina.  While  yet  within  the  sacral  canal, 
the  two  roots,  by  which  each  nerve  arises,  unite  to  form  a 
common  trunk,  which  soon  divides  into  branches  that  take 
quite  an  opposite  course,  one  being  directed  backwards, 
the  other  forwards* 

309.  The  posterior  branches  of  the  four  superior  sacral 
nerrea,  like  those  of  the  lumbar  set,  are  much  smaller  than 
the  anterior;  they  pass  backwards  through  the  posterior 
sacral  foramina,  penetrate  the  tendinous  origin  of  the  sa- 
crO'lumbalis  muscle,  to  which  they  distribute  filaments  in 
their  passage,  and  become  sub-cutaneous.  Each  of  these 
branches  inclines  outwards  lying  on  the  fascia  that  covers 
the  gluteus  niaximus  muscle,  and  is  finally  distributed  to 
the  skin  covering  the  nates.  The  posterior  branches  of 
the  two  last  sacral  nerves  are  much  smaller  than  any  of  the 
others;  they  pass  downwards  and  forwards  to  supply  the 
integuments  round  the  margin  of  the  anus. 

310.  The  anterior  branches  of  the  sacral  nerves  pass  for- 
wards througli  the  anterior  sacral  foramina,  and  are  placed 
deeply  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  where  they  form  a  plex- 
us, not  as  in  other  instances,  by  sending  fasciculi  from  one 
to  the  other,  so  as  to  constitute  an  interlacement,  but  by  an 
union  of  their  fibres,  forming  a  large  compressed  cord,  from 
which  nerves  are  given  off.  This  plexus  (plexus  sacralit 
9el  ischiadicus)  is  situated  at  the  posterior  and  lateral  part 
of  the  pelvis,  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  pyriformis  mus- 
cle, crossed  by  some  of  the  branches  of  the  internal  iUac 
artery,  and  covered  (particularly  at  the  left  side)  by  ih< 
rectum.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  anterior  branches 
of  the  four  first  sacral  nerves,  together  with  the  commimi- 
eating  nerve  sent  down  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar 
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nerves.     The  two  last  sacral  nerves  do  not  enler  into  its 
irmation.     The  branches  of  the  sacral  plexus  may  he  di- 
vided into  two  sets,  one  internal,  the  other  external :  the 
ler  consisting  of  the  hemorrhoidal,  vesica!,  uterine,  and 
Lie,  are  distributed  to  the  parts  in  the  pelvis  and  peri- 
im,  and  shall  be  described  after  we  have  examined  the 
slvic  viscera ;  the  latter  being  intended  for  the  supply  of 
the  lower  extremity,  come  within  the  limits  of  our  present 
•ction :  they  are  the  small,  or  lesser,  and  the  great  sciatic 
serves. 

811.  a.  The  lesser  sciatic  nerve  (petit  femoro-poplHi, 

7hauss.;  tranche  fessiere  inferieure,  Bichal)  arises  from 

Ihe  posterior  and  lower  part  of  the  plexus,  from  which  it 

icHnes  backwards  and  downwards  to  reach  the  lower  bor- 

lerof  the  pyriformis  muscle,  beneath  which  it  escapes  from 

le  pelvis.     In  this  situation  it  will  be  found  on  the  same 

plane  with  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  but  on  its  inner  side, 

5th  resting  on  the  superior  gemellus,  and  covered  by  the 

tluteus  roaximus.     Here  the  nerve  may  be  said  to  divide 

jto   branches   which   take  different  directions;  one  out- 

rards  to  the  glutei,  others  inwards,  and  a  third  set  down- 

'wards  alons  the  thicrh.     It  is  however  more  conformable 

with  usage  to  consider  the  descending  part  as  the  proper 

^continuation  of  the  nerve,  and  the  others  as  its  ofiTsets  or 

branches:    a,   the  inferior  gluteal  branches   may   be   so 

['called  to  distinguish  them  from  the  proper  gluteal  nerve, 

rhich   arises   from   the  lumbo- sacral,    or  communicating 

inch,  from  which,  at  their  exit  from  the  pelvis,  they  are 

[iieparated  by  the  breadth  of  the  pyriformis  muscle.    The 

I  greater  number  of  these  branches  are  very  short,  as  they 

'%ave  merely  to  turn  outwards  a  little,  in  order  to  reach  the 

pelvic  surface  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  to  which  they  are 

distributed.     One  of  them  however  may  be  observed  to 

curve  round  the  border  of  the  pyriformis,  and  proceed  ob- 

Bquely  forwards  beneath  the  gluteus,  extending  as  far  as 

Us  anterior  border,     b.  A  small  branch,  inclines  inwards 

u  'Z 
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beneath  the  tuber  ischii,  and  divides  into  Ulaments,  some  of 
which  are  distributed  to  the  graciUs,  whilst  others  pierce 
the  fascia,  unci  become  sub-cutaneous,  ramifying  in  the  in- 
tegument that  covers  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh, 
and  also  of  the  perinsum.  c.  From  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  nerve,  when  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of 
the  gluteus,  a  branch  passes  backwards  through  the  fascia, 
and  becomes  sub- cutaneous.  It  continues  to  descend,  dis- 
tributing filaments  to  the  skin,  as  far  as  the  popliteal  space, 
where  it  finally  ceases.  Now,  the  branch  b  may  be  named 
the  posterior  and  superior  cutaneous  branch,  and  that 
marked  c,  the  posterior  and  middle  cutaneous,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  another  situated  more  externally,  and  de- 
rived from  the  great  sciatic  nerve ;  for  these  three  branches 
lie  on  the  fascia,  and  supply  the  integument  on  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  thigh. 

The  continuation  of  the  nerve,  as  it  descends,  inclines 
inwards,  covered  by  the  fascia,  and  resting  on  the  flexor 
muscles,  to  which  it  distributes  branches,  in  its  course  to- 
wards the  inner  side  of  the  popliteal  space,  where  it  finally 
ceases. 

3 1 2.  The  great  sciatic  nerve  {nerous  ischiadicus,  Soemm. ; 
grand  femoro-popUte,  Chauss.)  is  the  largest  nerve  in  the 
body.  From  its  size  and  direction  it  may  be  considered  as 
the  continuation  or  prolongation  of  the  plexus,  it  being  im- 
possible to  determine  where  the  one  ceases,  or  the  other 
begins.  The  fasciculi  which  enter  into  its  composition  are 
derived  from  the  anterior  branches  of  the  four  first  sacral 
nerves,  and  of  the  fiflh  lumbar,  as  well  as  half  the  fourth. 
Thus  formed,  the  nerve  emerges  from  the  pelvis,  beneath 
the  lower  border  of  the  pyrifoi-mis  muscle,  lying  in  the 
interval  between  tltc  trochanter  major  and  tuber  ischii, 
whence  it  proceeds  almost  vertically  downwards  to  the  pop- 
liteal space.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  course  it  rests  against 
the  external  rotator  muscles,  in  the  rest  it  is  supported  by 
the  adductor  roagnus,  and  is  covered  for  a  short  way  by 
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tiie  gluteus,  and  lower  down  by  the  flexor  muscles ;  but  in 
the  ham  it  is  placed  in  the  interval  between  tliem,  embedded 
in  a  quantity  of  adipose  substance,  and  covered  only  by  the 
fascia  and  integument.  The  branches  of  this  nerve  are  ne- 
cessarily very  numerous,  but  may  be  arranged  as  follows : 
a,  from  its  posterior  surface  some  filaments  pass  to  the  glu- 
teus muscle,  whose  size  and  number  depend  on  that  of  the 
inferior  gluteal  branches,  derived  from  the  lesser  sciatic 
nerve,  being  few  and  small  when  the  latter  are  numerous, 
and  vice  versd.  For  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  nervous,  as 
well  as  in  the  vascular  system,  a  principle  of  compensation 
obtains,  by  which,  when  the  supply  from  one  source  is  con- 
siderable, that  from  another  admits  of  being  proportionally 
diminished.  Farther  down  it  gives  filaments  to  the  flexor 
muscles,  as  they  lie  over  it.  From  some  of  these  branches, 
or  from  the  trunk  itself,  one  or  two  others  pass  backwards, 
and  directly  pierce  the  fascia,  after  which  they  proceed 
down  towards  the  external  side  of  t!ie  ham,  ramifying  in 
the  integuments.  These  may  be  termed  the  posterior  and 
external  cutaneous  branches,  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
that  arise  from  the  lesser  sciatic  nerve,  b.  From  its  ante- 
rior surface  several  branches  proceed  to  supply  the  ester- 
rotators  and  the  adductor  magnus,  on  which  it  lies :  c, 
>nie  pass  outwards  to  the  short  head  of  the  biceps. 
S13.  About  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  the  sciatic  nerve 
[divides  into  an  external  and  internal  branch,  the  latter,  in 
[direction  and  size,  being  its  proper  continuation.  This  di- 
rision  sometimes  takes  place  lower  down  than  the  point 
indicated,  and  in  many  instances  much  higher,  for  the 
[two  parts  of  the  nerve,  though  in  apposition  in  the  middle 
[of  the  limb,  are  often  found  separated  superiorly  by  part  of 
I  the  pyriformis  muscle,  through  which  one  of  them  passes. 
[The  internal,  or  larger  division,  lies  behind,  and  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  popliteal  artery,  whilst  in  the  popliteal 
[space ;  hence  during  that  part  of  its  extent  it  may  be  called 
ilhe  popliteal  nerve.    According  to  the  arrangement  usu- 
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ally  adopted,  the  nerve  is  considered  as  dividing  into  two 
branches,  viz.  the  posterior  tibial  and  fibular.  But  were 
we  to  adhere  to  this  divisiou^  we  should  have  no  popliteal 
nerve,  and  it  would  evidently  be  a  misnomer  to  speak  of 
the  posterior  tibial  in  die  popliteal  space,  and  describe  its 
relations  to  the  popliteal  artery.  When  treating  of  the  ex- 
ternal division,  we  cannot  avoid  this  otherwise  thaa  by  a 
jicriplirasis. 

314.  Tlie  internal,  or  larger  division  of  the  sciatic  nerve, 
(popliieal)  passes  directly  downwards  through  the  ham,  co- 
vered by  the  fascia,  and  lying  posterior  and  external  to  the 
popliteal  vessels,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  some  adipose 
substance.  After  having  passed  below  the  joint,  it  rests  on 
the  popliteus  muscle,  covered  by  the  gastrocnemius.  In  this 
situation  it  lies  on  the  same  plane  as  the  artery,  but  to  its 
external  side.  As  it  descends  along  the  leg,  it  maintains 
the  same  relation  to  the  artery,  and,  like  it,  assumes  the 
name  o{ posterior  tibial  when  it  has  passed  below  the  pop- 
liteus  muscle,  In  the  leg  it  lies  on  the  tibialis  posticus  and 
flexor  communis  muscles,  covered  by  the  deep  fascia  which 
separates  it  from  the  soleus.  It  gradually  inclines  inwards 
as  it  descends,  passes  through  that  arched  interval  which 
separates  the  inner  ankle  from  the  calcaneum,  and,  like  the 
artery  which  it  accompanies,  divides  into  its  two  ternunal 
branches,  viz.  the  internal  and  external  plantar. 

315.  In  this  course  the  nerve  gives  several  branches  to 
supply  the  parts  along  which  it  passes,  a.  A  branch  of 
considerable  size  {nervus  cutaneus  longus  posterior,  pel 
communicans  tibia;,  Soemm.)  runs  directly  downwards  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  then  over  the 
posterior  surface  of  that  muscle,  gradually  inclining  out- 
wards to  reach  the  external  border  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 
In  this  course  the  nerve  accompanies  the  external  saphena 
vein ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  or  some- 
times lower  down,  it  joins  with  a  corresponding  branch  sent 
from  the  fibular  nerve.  The  nerve  resulting  from  this  union 
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puses  down  with  the  vein  Ibehind  the  external  ankle,  so  as 

|lo  reach  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  where  it  divides  into  two 

branches,  one  running  on  the  fourth,  the  other  on  the  fifth 

[metatarsal  bone,  and  distributing  filaments  as  far  as  the 

)rresponding  digital  phalanges.     The  branch   here   de- 
[tcribed  Hes  beneath  the  fascia  in  its  course  down  the  leg, 
[but  at  different  intervals  sends  through  it  filaments  which 
[tvnify  in  the  integuments,  some  of  them  descending  as  far 
as  the  interval  between  the  ankles.     6.  Several  muscular 
branches  proceed  from  the  nerve  to  the  heads  of  the  gas- 
trocnemius, the  plantaris,  poplitcus,  and  soleus  muscles;  and 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  supplies  also  the  tibialis 
posticus,  and  the  long  flexors,  its  filaments  diverging  and 
uniting  again  so  as  in  some  places  to  form  a  mesh  round 
ihe  posterior  tibial  artery. 

316.  When  arrived  at  the  hollow  of  the  calcaneum,  and 
lying  under  cover  of  the  abductor  polticis  muscle,  the  pos- 
terior tibial  nerve  divides  into  the  internal  and  external 
plUitar  branches-  1.  The  internal  plantar  branch,  the  lar- 
ger of  the  two,  passes  directly  forwards  beneath  the  tarsal 
hones,  concealed  by  the  abductor  poUicis  muscle,  to  which, 
as  well  as  to  the  flexor  accessorius,  and  flexor  brevis,  it 
gives  branches.  It  soon  divides  into,  or  gives  off  four 
branches,  intended  to  supply  both  sides  of  the  great  toe, 
and  of  the  two  next  to  it,  as  well  as  the  inner  side  of  the 
fourth,  a.  The  first  ramusculus  is  smaller  than  any  of  the 
others ;  it  proceeds  forwards  and  inwards  beneath  the 
flexor  brevis  polUcii^,  to  reach  the  inner  side  of  the  great 
toe,  forming  its  first  collateral  branch :  b,  the  second,  as  it 
passes  forwards,  corresponds  with  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  second  metatarsal  bones,  where  it  gives  filaments 
to  the  flexor  brevis  and  the  first  lumbricalis,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  fissure  between  the  toes,  divides  into  two  off-sets, 
which  run  along  the  contiguous  borders  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond toes :  e,  the  t/iird,  lies  in  the  second  metatarsal  space, 
supplies  the  first  plantar  interosseous  muscle,  and,  like  the 
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preceding  branch,  divides  into  two  parts  to  supply  the  ex- 
ternal border  of  the  second  toe,  and  the  adjacent  one  of  the 
third;  d,  the  fourth  ramusculus  follows  a  similar  course 
and  distribution  with  regard  to  the  third  metatarsal  space, 
and  the  digital  phalanges  of  the  third  and  fourth  toes ;  it 
also  joins  with,  or  receives  a  filament  from  the  superficial 
branch  of  the  external  plantar  nerve. 

2.  The  external  plantar  nerve  proceeds  forwards  and 
outwards,  lying  between  the  fiexor  accessorius  and  flexor 
brevis  digitorum.  In  this  course  it  gives  a  branch  which 
passes  to  the  external  border  of  the  foot,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  abductor  minimi  digiti,  after  which  it  divides  into 
two  branches,  one  being  intended  to  complete  the  digital 
branches  of  the  toes,  the  other  to  supply  the  deep-seated 
muscles  in  the  sole  of  the  foot.  a.  The  first  of  these,  on 
reaching  the  extremity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  sends 
along  the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  and  of  the  little  toe,  a 
collateral  branch,  similar  to  that  which  is  given  to  the  great 
toe  by  the  internal  plantar  nerve.  The  continuation  of  the 
branch  may  be  observed  to  correspond  with  the  fourth  me- 
tatarsal space,  where  it  communicates  by  an  obUque  fila- 
ment with  the  internal  plantar  nerve;  after  which  it  pro- 
ceeds to  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  divides 
into  branches,  which  supply  the  external  border  of  the 
fourth  toe,  and  the  adjacent  one  of  the  fifth ;  b,  the  deep 
branch  sends  outwards  a  filament  to  the  ilexor  of  the  little 
toe,  and  then  proceeds  almost  directly  forwards  into  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  divides  into  branches,  which  supply 
the  abductor  poUicis,  the  interossei,  and  transversus  pedis 
muscles. 

317.  The  external  division  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve 
{nervuji  peroneus,  Soemm. ;  branc/ie  peroniere  du  grand 
femoro'poplitt,  Chauss.)  inclines  outwards  as  it  descends 
from  the  point  of  division  towards  the  external  condyle  of 
the  femur,  to  which  it  is  guided  by  the  border  of  the  bi- 
ceps muscle.     It  then  proceeds  obliquely  forwards,  lying 
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in  the  interval  between  the  external  head  of  the  gastroc- 
nemius and  the  biceps,  and  reaches  the  posterior  surface 
of  tlie  head  of  the  fibula,  where  it  may  with  propriety  be 
named,  fibular  or  peroneal.     The  nerve  continues  to  de- 
scend for  a  short  way,  between  the  external  surface  of  the 
bone  and  the  peroneus  longus  muscle,  where  it  is  usually 
aaud  to  divide  into  two  branches,  one  being  named  anterior 
tibial,  the  other  the  musculo-cutaneous.     But  as  the  latter, 
in  size  and  direction,  represents  the  continuation  of  the 
ner%"e,  we  shall  so  consider  it,  and  treat  the  former  as  a 
branch,  more  especially  as  from  its  relations  and  course  it 
is  analogous  to  the  interosseous  branch  in  the  fore-arm. 
As  it  passes  downwards,  the  peroneal  nerve  lies  between 
the  peroneus  longus  and  the  extensor  communis,  and  after- 
irds  between  the  latter  muscle  and  the  peroneus  brevis, 
ring  branches  to  each.     Towards  the  middle  of  the  leg, 
it  escapes  from  under  cover  of  the  muscles,  much  diminished 
in  size,  descends  for  some  way  beneath  the  fascia,  and  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  being  a  little  external  to  the  other. 
The  exierrtal  branch,  lying  between  the  fascia,  covering 
the  extensor  tendons,  and  the  skin,  passes  over  the  bend 
of  the  ankle  and  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  divides  into  three 
ramusculi  on  reaching  the  latter  situation.     One  of  these  is 
directed  forwards,  corresponding  with  the  fourth  metatarsal 
space,  and  ramifies  in  filaments  on  the  dorsum  of  the  little 
toe,  ami  outer  border  of  the  foot.    In  the  latter  situation 
its    place   is    not  unfrequently   supplied   by  the   external 
saphenous  nerve.     The  next  ramusculus  passes  along  the 
interval  between  the  fourth  and  third  toes,  supplying  both  ; 
whilst  the  third,  or  most  internal  of  them,  is  similarly  dis- 
poeed  of  on  the  phalanges  of  the  third  and  second  toes. 
The  internal  branch  is  directed  towards  the  base  of  the 
fir>t  metatarsal  bone,  on  which,  after  having  given  some 
filaments  to  supply  the  inner  border  of  the  foot,  it  divides 
into  two  ramusculi,  which  ramify  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  first  and  second  toes. 
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318.  The  brRnches  of  this  nerve,  taken  in  their  order 
ftom  above  downwards,  are  as  follows,  a.  A  considerable 
branch  is  given  off  in  the  popliteal  space,  which  descends 
between  the  external  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the 
fjwcia,  sending  at  intervals  some  branches  which  pierce  the 
latter  to  supply  the  integuments.  It  finally  divides  into 
two  or  three  branches,  some  of  which  ramify  on  the  exter- 
na! side  of  the  leg,  whilst  one  joins  with  the  superficial 
branch  of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  to  forni  with  it  the 
communication  alluded  to  in  the  description  of  the  latter ; 
b,  the  anterior  tibial,  or  interosseous  nerve,  immediately 
after  its  origin  below  the  head  of  the  fibula,  turns  forwards 
and  inwards  between  the  surface  of  that  bone  and  the  pe- 
roneus  longus  and  extensor  communis,  giving  branches  to 
both.  On  reaching  the  interosseous  ligament,  it  lies  to  the 
external  side  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  but  as  it  descends 
it  inclines  somewhat  in  front  of  that  vessel,  and  so  passes 
beneath  the  annular  ligament  of  the  ankle  joint  to  gain  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot.  In  this  course  the  nerve  gives  off  fila- 
ments to  the  muscles  between  which  it  lies,  via.,  the  exten- 
sor proprius  pollicis,  and  tibialis  anticus,  and  finally  termi- 
nates in  the  situation  just  referred  to  by  dividing  into  two 
ramusculi,  of  which  one  passes  forwards  and  supplies  the 
extensor  digitorum  brevis,  and  some  of  the  ititerossei,  some 
of  its  filaments  uniting  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
peroneal  nerve.  The  other  division  proceeds  inwards  over 
the  first  metatarsal  bone,  and  ramifies  on  the  first  and  se- 
cond toes.  c.  Several  muscular  branches  are  given  by  the 
peroneal  nerve  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  to  the  perooei 
and  extensor  muscles  ;  and,  finally,  d,  some  small  cutaneous 
branches  which  pass  down  towards  the  external  ankle. 

Diueclion  qf  the  Nerves, — When  commencing  the  dissection  of 
the  nerves  of  the  lower  extremity,  it  should  be  recollected  that 
they  consist  of  two  sets,  one  lying  between  the  skin  and  fascia, 
and  distributed  altogether  to  the  integuments,  the  other  more 
deeply  seated,  being  covered  by  the  fascia,  and  intended  to  supply 
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the  inuflclea.  It  becomes  then  necessary  to  examine  these  sepa- 
raldy,  Ukiag  the  superficial  nerves  first ;  for  if  the  fascia  be  cut 
ibroogb,  so  as  to  ezpoi^e  the  others,  the  distinction  between  them 
ia  dMtroycd«  and  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  process  rendered 
ctwfused  and  intricate.  A  difficulty,  however,  here  presents  itself. 
The  superficial  nerves  being  merely  branches  of  tl»e  deep  ones, 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  detect  them  at  the  different  points  at  which 
fhty  pierce  the  fascia,  and  so  we  arc  deprived  of  tlie  advantage  of 
proecuUog  their  dissection  by  proceeding  from  the  trunk  to  the 
bfaoches.  All  this  can  be  got  over  by  care  and  attention,  more 
espcdaUy  as  the  £aiscia  supports  the  nerves,  so  that  if  they  be  once 
(buod,  there  can  be  no  difRculty  in  following  them  throughout 
their  entin*  course.  The  first  incision  through  the  skin  may  be 
made  from  tlie  pubes  to  the  crest  of  die  ileum,  parallel  with 
Poopart's  ligament,  and  about  half  an  inch  above  it.  From  the 
OtBlre  of  tliis,  let  another  be  drawn  down  to  the  iimer  condyle, 
dwimgh  the  whole  length  of  the  thigh,  and  there  met  by  a  trana- 
YCTse  iiicision  extending  across  the  knee-joint.  It  may  also  be 
feuod  convenient  to  subdivide  the  intervening  space  by  another 
incision  made  in  the  same  direction.  The  perpendicular  incision 
abonld  barely  divide  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  beneath  it,  the 
transverse  ones  sboidd  not  sink  into  the  latter,  else  they  will  cut 
across  some  of  the  superficial  nerves,  or  possibly  the  saphena 
vein.  In  reflecting  the  flaps  thus  formed,  the  skin  shotdd  be 
drawn  forwards,  and  held  as  light  as  possible,  by  which  means, 
whilst  the  cellular  membrane  is  being  cautiously  dissected,  or 
rather  scraped  through,  the  nerves  will  be  detected  as  they  pierce 
the  fascia  at  different  intervals.  If  once  discovered,  the  skin 
Aonld  be  a  little  relaxed,  and  the  nerve  laid  down  on  the  fasda, 
after  which,  by  holding  the  blade  of  the  scalpel  in  the  horizontal 
fomaioo,  it  can  be  readily  made  to  pass  along  the  cutaneous  snr- 
^m  of  the  nerve  from  above  downwards,  all  its  lateral  filaments 
bctag  left  untouched  as  they  branch  out  on  the  fascia. 

We  have  described  three  principal  subcutaneous  nerves  on  the 
MCcnor  surface  of  the  thigh.  One  of  these  usually  pierces  the 
fiMCM  towards  the  external  border  of  the  limb,  an  inch  and  half 
bdow  the  spinotis  process  of  the  ileum ;  another  midway  between 
that  poiiK  and  the  pubis,  and  the  third  about  midway  between 
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both.  Tfae  internal  one,  it  will  he  recollected,  takes  the  direction 
of  the  Baphena  vein.  The  points  here  stated  must  of  coarse  be 
considered  only  as  approximationB  to  the  fact,  for  superficial 
nerves,  like  brandies,  of  arteries,  must  be  subject  to  nnany  varieties 
in  their  course  and  distribution.  But  if  the  nerves  be  found,  by 
searching  for  them  in  these  situations,  they  can  be  readily  traced 
by  following  the  directions  above  given. 

The  supcjjicial  nerves  of  the  leg  may  be  exposed  by  making  an 
incision  tiirough  the  skin  from  midway  between  the  head  of  ihe 
fibula,  and  spine  of  the  tibia,  to  the  middle  of  the  ankle.  This 
should  be  bounded  below  by  a  transverse  incision,  extending  from 
one  ankle  to  the  other;  the  upper  end  being  afterwards  pro- 
longed to  the  border  of  the  incision  made  during  the  dissection  of 
the  thigh.  It  will  be  found  convenient  to  make  another  trans- 
verse incision  across  the  middle  of  the  leg,  taking  care  that  it  does 
not  go  so  deep  as  the  fascia,  else  it  will  divide  the  saphena  vein 
and  the  nerves.  The  internal  flap  of  the  skin  may  in  the  next 
place  be  cautiously  raised  over  the  inner  condyle,  and  when  the 
tcndona  of  the  gracilis  and  sartorius  muscles  are  brought  into 
view,  the  saphenous  nerve  will  be  found  between  them.  There 
can  then  be  no  difKculty  in  tracing  it  in  its  entire  extent  from 
above  downwards,  particularly  if  it  be  drawn  tight. 

To  expose  the  nerves  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  an  incision 
may  be  made  through  the  integument,  from  midway  between  the 
ankles  to  the  middle  toe.  A  lateral  incision  must  also  be  made 
from  each  ankle  to  the  corresponding  border  of  the  foot.  The 
flaps  of  skin  being  cautiously  reflected,  will  expose  the  termina- 
tions of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the 
peroneal  and  external  cutaneous  on  the  other.  If  the  tascia  be  in 
the  next  place  divided  close  to  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  poUicia, 
the  anterior  tibial  nerve  will  be  readily  found,  and  its  branches 
traced  forwards  from  that  point  along  the  foot.  Finally,  if  that 
membrane  be  divided  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  in  the  directioD 
of  our  first  incision  through  the  skin,  and  the  extensor  pollicia 
and  tibialis  amicus  separated  and  held  apart,  the  anterior  tibial 
nerve  may  be  expo.sed  in  its  entire  course. 

The  posterior  set  qf  superficial  nerves  are  derived  from  dii!crent 
sources.    To  trace  them  it  becomes  necessary  to  turn  the  subject 
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prone,  find  support  the  abdomen  by  a  high  block.  It  will  be 
recollected,  from  the  description  already  given,  that  the  SHper- 
Bcial  nerves  of  the  pelvic  region  are  derived  superiorly  from  the 
mucnlo-cutaneous  nerves  of  the  lumbar  plexus  (their  perforating 
or  posterior  branches),  internally  from  the  posterior  branches  of 
the  sacral  nerves,  and  externally  from  the  external  cutaneous 
oerve.  In  the  middle  of  the  thigh  the  superficial  branches  are 
furnished  by  the  two  sciatic  nerves,  and  those  of  the  leg  from  the 
peroneal  and  posterior  tibial.  To  expose  theses  an  incision  may 
be  Bude  from  about  the  middle  of  the  fold  of  the  natea,  to  midway 
between  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  which  is  to  be  bounded  above 
ud  below  by  two  transverse  incisions  extending  across  the  limb. 
If  the  flaps  of  integument  be  carefully  reflected,  two  or  three  targe 
branches  of  nerves  will  be  found  piercing  the  fascia  a  little  below 
the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  muscle,  which  can  from  thence  be 
easily  traced  down  to  the  popliteal  space,  the  fascia  aflording  a 
guide  to  their  dissection.  As  the  process  of  this  membrane 
which  covers  the  gluteus  maximus  is  very  thin,  and  often  indis- 
tinct, it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  superficial  nerves  upon  it.  We 
may  commence  by  making  an  incision  through  the  integument, 
along  tbe  whole  length  of  liie  sacrum,  and  within  an  inch  of  its 
spinous  processes.  From  the  superior  termination  of  this,  ano- 
ther may  be  drawn  transversely  outwards,  about  two  inches  above 
(he  crista  of  the  ileum,  and  parallel  with  it.  Now  if  the  skin  be 
carefully  dissected  from  the  aponeurosis  of  tbe  lumbar  muscles, 
the  posterior  sacral  branches  will  be  found  piercing  it,  and  tum- 
iog  outwards  over  the  gluteus.  And  again,  if  the  same  course 
be  adopted  along  the  transverse  incision,  the  branches  from  the 
himbar  aerves  will  be  observed,  after  passing  through  the  abdo- 
miiial  muscles,  close  to  the  crista  of  the  ileum,  and  proceeding 
down  on  the  dense  fascia  covering  the  gluteus  mediiis,  and  over 
part  of  the  gluteus  maximus.  The  posterior  branch  of  the  ex- 
teniial  cutaneous  nerve  will  be  found  along  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
glutetu,  after  having  penetrated  the  fascia  some  way  below  the 
interior  superior  spine  of  the  ileum.  The  branches  which  ramiiy 
on  tbe  posterior  surface  of  the  leg  may  be  exposed  by  making  a 
straight  incision  from  the  middle  of  the  ham  to  the  heel.  This 
should  be  done  with  caution,  as  tlie  fascia  covering  the  muscles 
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and  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  very  thin.  The  part  of  the  membrane 
which  is  stretched  across  the  popliteal  space,,  and  is  dense  and 
firm  in  its  texture,  will  form  a  guide  to  the  remainder,  the  dissec- 
tion being  proceeded  with  from  above  downwards. 

The  directions  here  given  for  the  dissection  of  the  superficial 
branches  of  the  nerves  may  seem  unnecessarily  minute  and  prolix ; 
and  so  they  would  be  in  reality,  if  they  were  calculated  for  no 
other  purpose.  They,  however,  include  all  that  need  be  said 
relative  to  the  first  stages  of  the  dissection  of  the  lower  extremity. 
For,  whether  the  student  directs  his  attention  at  the  moment  to 
nerves,  or  confines  it  to  muscles  or  arteries,  the  lines  of  incision 
pointed  out  will  answer  equally  well  for  either  purpose ;  and 
when  the  same  measures  suffice  for  all,  they  simplify  the  process 
by  their  uniformity.  The  dissection  prosecuted  so  far  as  to  re- 
move the  integument  from  the  entire  of  the  limb,  fully  cxposei 
the  fascia,  and  enables  us  to  view  it  as  a  whole,  and  to  give  a 
connected  and  detailed  description  of  it.  This  we  shall  do,  after 
making  a  few  remarks  on  the  dissection  of  the  deep-seated  nerves. 

The  subject  still  lying  prone,  tlie  fascia  may  be  divided  in  its 
entire  extent  by  a  perpendicular  incision,  corresponding  with  that 
made  through  the  skin.  The  membrane  may,  in  the  next  place, 
be  carefully  dissected  off*  the  flexor  muscles,  which,  if  drawn 
aside,,  wilt  leave  the  sciatic  nerve  exposed.  There  can  then  be  no 
difficulty  in  tracing  it  down  into  the  popliteal  space,  or  of  follow- 
ing its  various  muscular  branches,  as  they  pass  away  on  either 
side,  provided  the  nerve  be  drawn  light,  which  will  render  their 
direction  quite  evident.  But  as  the  nerve,  at  its  exit  from  the 
pelvis,  is  covered  by  the  gluteus  maximus,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  detach  that  muscle  from  its  connexion  with  the  great  bcmHc 
ligament  and  the  side  of  the  sacrum,  and  to  draw  it  outwards. 
Whilst  this  is  being  done,  branches  of  the  nerve  will  be  observed 
to  enter  its  pelvic  surface  at  different  points.  This  proceeding 
exposes  at  the  same  time  the  lesser  sciatic  nerve. 

To  expose  the  peroneal  nerve  it  wiU  be  found  necessary  to 
detach  the  peroneus  longus  and  the  extensor  communis  from  the 
ftbula,  afler  which,  if  it  be  drawn  tightly  upwards,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  follow  it  and  its  branches  in  their  entire  extent. 

If  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  be  opened,  and  the  viscera  re- 
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nioTed,  the  anterior  cnira)  nerve  will  be  observed  clo&e  by  ibi; 
Itorder  of  the  psoas  muscle,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  lumbar 
plexus  lying  in  the  iliac  fossa.  If  the  muscle  just  nanted  be 
tamed  inwards,  and  cautiously  detached  by  proceeding  from  be- 
low upwards,  the  branches  forming  the  plexus  will  be  found  be- 
neath it.  The  general  principle  may  then  be  acted  on  of  proceed- 
ing from  trunk  to  branch,  and  so  the  nerves  thus  exposed  may  be 
traced  throughout  their  course.  But,  if  the  abdomen  be  not 
opened,  we  may  proceed  to  dissect  the  nerves  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  thigh  in  the  following  way  :  draw  the  edge  of  the  scalpel 
lightly  along  the  external  border  of  the  sartorius  from  its  origin 
to  where  it  crosses  the  adductor  longus.  Dissect  the  fascia  off  the 
muscle  in  the  course  of  its  fibres.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  with 
r^ard  to  tlic  adductor  longus  By  this  means  a  triangular  space 
will  be  marked  out,  of  which  these  muscles  form  the  sides,  and 
Poupart's  ligament  the  base,  and  in  the  area  of  which  tie  the 
femoral  vessels  and  the  crural  nerve.  Through  the  centre  and 
apex  of  this  space  runs  the  femoral  artery,  the  vein  being  close  on 
its  inner  side,  the  nerve  about  a  Enger's  breadth  to  the  outside. 
The  fascia  may  be  removed  by  making  an  incision  through  it, 
where  it  is  attached  to  Poupart  s  ligament,  and  reBecting  it  in-> 
wards.  The  branches  of  the  nerves  will  now  be  observed  pro- 
ceeding for  the  most  part  downwards  and  outwards.  But  their 
diaaection  must  be  conducted  slowly,  as  they  are  embedded  in  a 
quantity  of  cellular  tissue,  and  blended  with  the  numerous  arterial 
and  venous  ramifications  found  in  this  situation.  It  may  be  found 
naeful  to  divide  the  sartorius  in  the  middle,  and  to  reflect  it,  and 
probably  also  to  cut  across  the  rectus  at  its  origin,  and  draw  it 
outwards.  As  the  obturator  nerve,  at  its  exit  from  the  pelvis,  ia 
eoocealed  by  the  pectineus,  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  through 
the  origin  of  that  muscle,  and  reflect  it  outwards,  before  the  nerve 
can  be  seen ;  after  which,  in  order  to  trace  its  branches,  the  ad- 
duetor  brevis  must  be  divided  and  reflected  in  the  same  way. 
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Section  V. 

THE   MEMBRANES   OF  THE  LOWER   EXTREMITY,   AND   OF   THE 

ABDOMINAL   PARIETE3. 

319.  In  the  preceding  section  we  have  detailed  the  dif- 
ferent methods  to  be  adopted^  and.  the  successive  steps  to 
be  pursued  in  commencing  and  proceeding  with  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  lower  extremity.  When  by  these  means  the 
common  integument  has  been  dissected  off  and  removed, 
the  limb  will  still  be  found  invested  by  another  membrane 
of  quite  a  different  structure^  being  of  a  glistening  white 
colour,  close  in  its  texture,  and  composed  of  fibres  crossing 
in  various  directions.  Anatomists  have  cLissed  it  amongst 
the  fibrous  membranes,  and  named  it  the  fascia  lata  of  the 
thigh.  The  leg  is  enclosed  in  a  similar  investment,  and  so 
is  the  foot.  But  each  presents  certain  peculiarities,  which 
require  a  separate  consideration. 

320.  The  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh  may  be  considered  as 
its  special  or  immediate  investment,  not  only  enclosing  it  in 
its  entire  extent  from  the  knee  to  the  pelvis  and  Poupart's 
ligament,  but  also  sending  processes  inwards  in  several  si- 
tuations, which  form  septa  between  the  muscles.  The 
thickness  of  this  membrane  varies  in  different  parts.  It  is 
considerable  along  the  external  side  of  the  thigh,  it  is  less 
so  on  its  internal  and  posterior  aspect ;  but  anteriorly,  it  is 
in  some  places  so  thin  as  to  require  great  care  in  dissecting 
off  the  skin,  else  the  fascia  will  be  removed  with  it.  When 
examined  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  it  is  found 
to  be  prolonged  over  the  knee-joint,  and  to  be  continuous 
with  a  similar  membranous  investment  of  the  leg.  It  has 
at  the  same  time  a  connexion  more  or  less  intimate  with  all 
the  bony  prominences  round  the  articulation,  viz.  with  the 
two  condyles  on  each  side,  with  the  tuberosities  of  the  tibiii 
below,  with  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  the  outer  side,  to 
which  it  is  guided  by  the  biceps  muscle,  and  finally,  after 
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being  stretched  across  the  popliteal  space,  it  is  prolonged 
over  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  and  so  becomes  blended  with 
the  fascia  of  the  leg. 

SSI.  When  traced  upwards,  over  the  thigh,  it  is  found 
not  only  to  encase  it,  but  also  to  send  processes  inwards  be- 
tween the  muscles.  The  most  dense  and  remarkable  of  these 
is  one  which  passes  in  between  the  vastus  cxternus  and  the 
short  head  of  the  biceps,  and  is  attached  to  the  linea  aspera 
in  its  whole  length  as  far  as  the  insertion  of  ihe  gluteus  maxi- 
mus.     Along  the  internal  side  of  the  thigh  it  invests  the 
muscles,  and  merely  gives  attachment  to  some  thin  cellular 
lamellae,  which  lie  between  them ;  but  along  the  course  of 
the  sartorius,  particularly  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  its  ex- 
tent, an  investment  or  sheath  is  formed,  which  serves  to 
maintain  it  in  its  place,  notwithstanding  the  obliquity  of  its 
direction.     Its  points  of  attachment  at  the  superior  part  of 
the  limb  are  so  numerous,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  ex- 
amine each  of  them  in  detail,  more  especially  as  one  portion 
of  the  membrane  bears  an  important  relation  to  the  parts 
connected  with  hernia.    Thus  externally,  after  having  l>een 
intimately  connected   with  the   inseriion  of    the   gluteus 
maximus,  it  is  prolonged  backwards  and  upwards  on  the 
cutaneous  surface  of  that  muscle,  and  though  very  thin  and 
me$ii,  it  still  with  care  may  be  traced  as  far  as  to  the  side  of 
the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  also  to  ttie  crista  of  the  ileum, 
to  vhicb  it  is  firmly  attached,  after  having  passed  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  gluteus  medius.     The  fascia  in  the  latter 
aituation  becomes  very  dense  and  iirm,  and  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  fibres  of  that  muscle.     Still  more  exter- 
nally it  divides  into  two  lamellae,  which  embrace  the  inferior 
termination  of  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris,  to  which  it  in 
thb  manner  gives  insertion.     These  two  lamellae  become 
imited  into  one,  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  muscle, 
which,  by  being  prolonged  over  the  gluteus  medius  (to  whose 
fibres  it  gives  attachment  by  its  inner  surface)  passes  to  be 
ioierted  into  the  crista  of  the  ileum  and  its  spinous  iiroeesH, 
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Along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  the  fascia  may  be  traced 
upwards  over  the  adductor  muscles,  and  becomes  attached 
to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  its  ramus,  a3  well  as 
that  of  the  os  pubis,  as  far  as  its  spinous  process.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  membrane — that  which  has 
claimed  the  greatest  share  of  attention  from  anatomists  and 
surgeons,  remains  now  to  be  considered,  namely,  the  part 
immediately  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  which  extends 
from  the  spinous  process  of  the  ileum  to  that  of  the  pubis. 
S22.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  membrane  forms  an 
unintenupted  sheath,  until  it  comes  within  a  little  more 
than  an  inch  of  Poupart's  ligament.  There  a  division  takes 
place,  and  an  opening  is  established  for  the  transmission  of 
the  superficial  vessels.  The  saphena  vein,  in  its  whole 
course,  from  the  inner  ankle  to  the  knee,  and  from  thence 
to  the  top  of  the  thigh,  lies  superficial  to  the  fascia.  The 
supcrBcial  lymphatic  vessels  are  similarly  situated ;  the  su- 
perficial epigastric  vein  and  artery  also  descend  over  the 
abdominal  muscles ;  and  as  all  these  vessels  converge  to 
one  point,  in  order  to  pour  their  contents  into  the  deep 
seated  vein,  an  opening  must  be  established  for  them  in 
the  fascia  lata.  The  existence  of  this  opening  has  caused  a 
division  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  fascia  into  two  partsi 
one  external,  the  other  internal.  The  external,  or  iliac  por- 
tion passes  upwards,  lying  on  a  plane,  anterior  to  the 
vessels,  and  becomes  blended  with  the  lower  border  of 
Poupart's  Hgament,  with  which  it  continues  to  be  thus 
united  as  far  as  the  spinous  process  of  the  pubis.  Whilst 
it  is  being  prolonged  in  front  of  the  femoral  vessels,  this 
part  of  the  membrane,  by  reason  of  its  inclination  from 
below,  upwards  and  inwards,  must  necessarily  present  a 
curved  or  falciform  appearance,  one  extremity  of  it  being  at 
the  lower  border  of  the  saphenous  opening,  the  other  at  the 
spinous  process  of  the  pubis.  Now,  as  the  membrane 
stretches  between  these  two  points,  its  border  becomes 
folded  on  itself,  not  ceasing  abruptly  at  the  margin  of  the 
opening,  as  at  first  sight  may  appear.     On  the  contrary,  it 
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is  reflected  on  itself,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  itii  extent 
passes  outwards  on  tlie  sheath  of  the  vessels  with  which  it 
is  identified  ;  but  towariis  its  superior  termination  it  turns 
under  the  border  of  Poupart's  Ugament>  and  adheres  to  that 
of  Gimbernat,  with  which  it  is  inserted  into  the  pectineal 
line.  The  pubic,  or  inner  portion  of  the  fascia  (so  called 
from  its  situation)  lies  on  the  pectineus  muscle,  and  there- 
fore is  on  a  plane  posterior  to  the  femornl  vessels.  Supe- 
riorly, it  terminates  at  the  pectineal  line,  to  which  it  is 
guided  as  it  were  by  the  muscle  of  tliat  name ;  cvteriially  it 
passes  behind  the  vessels  and  their  sheath,  and  on  reaching 
the  border  of  the  psoas  muscle  and  its  tendon,  divides  into 
two  lamellae.  Of  these,  one  rather  dense  and  Brni,  passes 
deeply  behind  the  tendon,  and  becomes  attached  to  the 
fibrous  capsule  of  the  hip  joint ;  the  other,  lying  more  8u-> 
perficial,  unites  along  the  border  of  the  common  tendon, 
with  a  membrane  covering  the  muscles.  This  cannot  be 
the  fascia  iliaca,  as  is  usually  stated.  That  membrane  ex* 
tends  DO  farther  than  Poupart's  ligament,  in  all  that  part 
between  the  spine  of  the  ileum  and  the  femoral  vessels.  In 
the  rest  of  its  extent,  it  forms  part  of  the  sheath  of  these 
vessels,  behind  which  the  pubic  part  of  the  fascia  lata  lies. 
The  membranous  structure  then,  with  which  this  part  of 
the  fascia  becomes  blended  nt  the  border  of  the  tendon,  is  a 
deep-seated  layer  of  the  fascia  lata,  prolonged  upwards  upon 
the  iJiacus  and  psoas  muscles,  and  which  finaUy  unites  with 
the  under  surface  of  the  fascia  iliaca,  where  the  latter  turns 
forwards  to  be  connected  with  Poupart's  ligament.  The  iliac 
and  pubic  parts  of  the  fascia  lata  are  continuous,  and  united 
at  the  lower  border  of  the  opening  which  their  junction  serves 
to  form,  and  over  which  slides  the  saphena  vein.  Though  the 
£fe8ciB«  in  the  situation  here  referred  to,  appears  to  present  a 
defined,  concave  border  (the  concavity  looking  upwards),  it 
ttill  will  be  fuund  not  to  cease  abruptly,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  folded  on  itself  like  the  external  margin  of  the  opening, 
reflected  down  on  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  on  which 
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it  is  gradually  lost.  The  oval  aperture  here  described,  from 
its  transmitting  the  snphena  vein,  is  called  the  saplienous 
opening,  (foramen  saphenum)  and  its  curved  external  mar- 
gin has  been  named  by  Mr.  Burns  the  falciform  process. 

323.  The  description  here  given  of  this  opening,  and 
the  statements;  concerninji  the  manner  in  which  the  exter- 
nal  and  inferior  parts  of  its  border  are  folded  and  reflected, 
may  be  verified  by  dissecting  it  in  the  following  way.  We 
shall  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  skin  has  been  carefully 
removed  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fascia,  so  as  to  exhibit 
its  two  parts.  The  opening  however  is  not  defined,  nor  is 
its  border  distinctly  seen.  This  is  usually  ascribed  to  the 
existence  of  a  thin  lamella^  which  is  laid  across  the  open- 
ing, and  connected  at  each  side  with  its  borders.  It  is  evi- 
dently of  a  reticular  texture,  and  pierced  by  numerous  small 
foramina,  which  transmit  the  superficial  vessels,  and  thence 
TiStvned  fascia  cribriformis.  It  is  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
fascia  lata,  wlueh  however  cannot  be  the  fact;  for  the  lower 
border  of  the  opening  is  reflected  down  upon  the  sheath  of 
the  vessels,  the  external  one  is  also  reflected  outwards  upon 
it,  whilst  the  inner  part  is  prolonged  altogether  behind  them. 
Hence  no  part  of  the  membrane  can  be  extended  upwards 
in  this  situation.  If  the  saphena  vein  be  cut  across  an  inch 
below  the  opening,  and  the  fascia  carefully  divided  by  a 
transverse  incision  a  little  below  its  margin,  the  reflected 
layer  can  be  observed  as  it  passes  down  on  the  sheath  of 
the  vessels.  Again,  if  from  this  incision  another  be  made 
at  right  angles  with  it,  and  carried  up  to  Poupart's  Uga- 
ment,  the  thin,  reflected  lamella  sent  outwards  from  what  is 
called  the  falciform  process,  will  be  distinctly  seen.  If  then, 
by  the  reflection  of  this  border  on  the  vessels,  and  the  trans- 
mission of  the  pubic  part  behind  them,  the  whole  of  the 
fascia  is  as  it  were  disposed  of,  it  follows  that  no  third  part 
remains  to  cover  the  opening,  or  to  form  what  has  been 
termed  the  cribriform  lamella.  Wliat  this  really  is  will  ap- 
pear when  we  shall  have  examined  the  superficial  fascia  of 
the  abdomen. 
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1 .  DisMction  qf  the  anterior  mtaclet  of  the  thigh.  In  order  to 
expose  die  muscles  on  the  fore  part  of  the  thigli  (and  it  is  with 
them  the  dissection  usually  commences)  nothtng^  more  is  necessary, 
after  tbe  skin  has  been  removed,  than  to  pinch  up  the  fascia  with 
the  blades  of  the  forceps,  and  divide  it  by  successive  steps  from 
above  downwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  each  muscle, 
AAer  the  sartorius  and  rectus  have  been  dissected  in  their  entire 
ieogth,  and  their  attachments  and  relations  attentively  examined, 
the  former  may  be  cut  across  in  the  middle,  and  the  parts  drawn 
•side ;  the  latter  too  may  be  divided  near  its  origin,  and  turned 
down  on  tlie  leg.  The  trice])s  extensor  is  thus  brought  fully  into 
view,  so  that  its  three  parts  may  be  inspected  successively,  at  (he 
•ome  time  that  it  is  considered  as  a  whole.  The  muscle  in  fact 
may  be  compared  to  a  hollow  splint,  encasing  the  anterior  and  la 
teral  surfaces  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  leaving  unoccupied  only 
tbe  linea  aspera  and  its  bi(urcation<i  (superior  and  inferior).  A 
perpendicular  incision  may,  in  the  next  place,  be  made  through 
the  muscle,  extending  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  over  the 
middle  of  the  femur.  If  the  margins  of  the  lateral  parts  be  drawn 
atidci  a  clear  view  will  be  obtained  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
fibred  pAta  to  be  implanted,  by  so  many  separate  points,  into  the 
surface  of  the  bone.  Holding  the  border  of  the  incision  tense, 
and  with  the  blade  of  the  scalpel  placed  in  the  horizontal  position, 
the  muscle  may  be  detached  from  the  bone,  after  which  the  two 
p3rt5,  thus  separated,  may  be  turned  down  on  the  leg,  still  left 
coonected  with  the  patella.  By  these  measures  we  shall  bring 
Into  view  the  inferior  attachments  of  ihe  next  set  of  mutscles, 
which  would  otherwise  lie  in  a  great  degree  concealed.  Before 
the  extensors  are  detached  and  reflected,  the  form  and  boundaries 
of  the  opening  for  the  femoral  vessels  should  be  attentively  exa- 
mined, as  tlie  vastus  internus  constitutes  a  part  of  it ;  nor  should 
tbe  membrane  be  omitted  which  passes  from  the  latter  muscle  to 
tbe  adductorsi  covering  the  vessels. 

2.  Dissection  qf  the  internal  muiclfs.     The  direction  and  attach - 
Its  of  the  adductor  longus,  running  obliquely  from  the  angle  of 

I  OS  pubis  to  tbe  middle  of  the  thigh,  are  at  once  obvious.  The 
^actUs  too  will  be  observed  running  along  its  inner  border.  If 
the  thi^  be  abducted,  the  fibres  of  these  muscles  will  be  render- 
ed teoae,  and  their  dissection  facilitated.     Tbe  adductor  longus 
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may  be  severed  from  its  superior  attachment,  and  drawn  down- 
wards on  tlie  femur.  In  doing  this,  its  posterior  surface  will  be 
observed  to  be  connected  to  the  adductor  magnus  for  half  an  inch 
before  tlieir  fibres  reach  the  bone.  Tlte  pectineus,  lying  to  the 
outer  aide  of  the  adductor,  may  in  the  next  place  be  examined, 
and  reflected  after  tlie  same  manner,  which  will  bring  into  view 
the  adductor  brevia  and  the  obturator  cxternus.  Whilst  tliese 
measures  are  being  executed,  both  surfaces  of  each  muscle  should 
be  dissected,  or,  in  other  words,  all  the  cellular  tissue  connected 
with  them,  should  be  removed  by  successive  strokes  of  the  knife, 
the  edge  bciiig  carriL'd  in  the  course  of  the  fibres;  and  when  their 
attachments,  external  conformation,  and  structure,  have  been  thus 
fully  made  out,  each  of  ihem  may  be  again  restored  to  its  place, 
that  their  mutual  relations  and  bearings  may  be  re-considered.  It 
is  usual  to  direct  that  muscles,  more  especially  the  long  ones, 
should  be  divided  in  the  centre,  and  the  two  portions  reflected. 
But  if  this  precept  be  followed,  it  will  be  observed  that  students 
seldom  examine,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  points  of  attach- 
ment of  muscles,  without  a  precise  knowledge  of  which,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  reason  correctly  on  their  action  and  uses.  When  a 
student  is  performing  the  dissection  of  the  limb  for  the  first  time, 
it  may  be  wdl  if  he  confined  his  attention  to  the  muscles,  observ- 
ing merely  the  general  oudine  of  the  vessels  and  their  branches, 
after  which  they  may  all  be  dissected  away,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
uninterrupted  vietv  of  the  muscles  in  their  *vIiote  extent, 

3.  Diiseclion  qf  the  posterior  muscles.  The  subject  being  placed 
in  the  prtjnc  |>ositiun,  and  the  abdomen  supported  on  a  high  block, 
the  foot  ithuuld  be  rotated  inwards,  in  order  to  put  the  gluteus  on 
the  stretch.  An  incision  may  be  made  through  the  skin,  from  the 
coccyx  obliquely  upwards  over  the  side  of  the  sacrum  and  poste- 
rior spine  of  the  ileum,  and  as  high  as  its  crista.  Another  should 
run  along  the  J'old  of  the  nates  from  the  same  point.  The  flap, 
thus  inchidcd,  should  be  dissected  cleanly  oflT  the  nniscle  in  the 
course  of  its  fibres,  that  is  to  say,  downwards  and  outwards.  The 
remainder  of  the  skin  which  covers  the  pelvis,  may  be  reflected 
upwards  and  outwards,  the  fascia  serving  as  a  guide.  This  wUl 
expose  the  tensor  vaginae  and  gluteus  medius.  The  rest  of  the 
latter  con  be  seen  only  when  the  gluteus  maximus  is  detached. 
To  effect  this,  let  its  lower  border  be  drawn  a  little  forwards,  and 
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[die  scalpel  inserted  beneath  it,  so  as  to  raise  it  from  the  sciatic  li- 
gament, and  so  successively  from  the  side  of  the  coccyx,  sacrum, 
and  ileum,  proceeding  from  below  upwards-  When  the  muscle  is 
detached,  and  turned  down  on  the  femur,  the  external  rotators 
tnd  gluteus  medius  come  into  liew,  and  require  little  further  dis- 
section. As  the  gluteus  mediiis  covers  the  third  muscle  of  that 
Dame,  the  easiest  mode  of  reHecting  it,  is  by  cutting  through  its 
tendinous  insertion,  and  drawing  it  upwards.  The  external  rota- 
tors should  be  attentivr-ly  examined,  more  particularly  the  two 
obturator  muscles.  The  internal  one  cannot  be  fully  seen  until 
the  pelvis  is  divided ;  but  the  direction  of  its  two  parts,  and  the 
pecaliar  appearance  presented  by  its  tendon,  where  it  slides  over 
the  ischium,  can  be  observed  by  cutting  it  across  near  its  inser- 
tion, and  reflecting  it  outwards.  The  origin  of  the  flexors  from 
the  tuber  ischii  may  be  readily  defined,  and  when  their  respective 
insertions  are  made  out,  tliat  of  the  semt-niembranosus  should  be 
particularly  attended  to,  as  it  is  attached  to  three  distinct  points. 
To  gain  a  clear  view  of  these  the  muscle  may  be  cut  across  in  the 
bam,  and  drawn  down,  when,  by  holding  it  tense,  one  set  of  fibres 
will  be  observed  to  pass  along  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  an- 
other obliquely  behind  the  joint,  whilst  the  third  goes  perpcndicu* 
larly  downwards,  which,  af\er  being  attached  to  the  posterior  sur* 
face  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  sends  a  dense  fascia  over  the 
poplileus  muscle,  which  is  ultimately  continuous  with  the  deep 
fiucia  of  the  leg. 

Sa*»  2,  The  fascia  of  the  leg.  The  lower  part  of  tlie 
limb,  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  is  encasetl  by  a  mem- 
brane similar  in  structure  and  use  to  that  of  the  thigh. 
Posteriorly  it  is  continuous  with  that  part  of  the  latter 
which  covers  the  popliteal  space,  externally  it  contracts 
a  firm  adherence  to  the  head  of  the  fibula,  where  it  is 
strengthened  by  additional  fibres,  sent  down  by  the  biceps 
muscle ;  and  internally  it  receives  an  expansion  from  the 
sartorius.  If  traced  down  from  these  different  points,  the 
fascia  will  be  found  to  invest  the  muscles,  and  also  to  send 
processes  inwards  between  them,  more  particularly  between 
the  extensor  communis  and  tibialis  anticus  in  front,  and  on 
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the  outside  between  the  peroneal  muscles.  These  inter* 
muscular  septa  serve  to  incrense  the  number  of  points  to 
which  the  muscles  are  attached ;  for  it  will  be  observed 
that  their  fibres  ari^e  from  them,  as  well  as  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  fasciti  for  some  way  dovi?n  the  leg.  The 
fascia  is  thin  posteriorly  over  the  gastrocnemius,  but  is 
dense  and  firm  where  it  covers  the  extensors,  more  parti- 
cularly at  the  upper  part ;  and  will  be  found  so  firmly  unit- 
ed along  the  anterior  angle  of  the  tibia,  that  it  cannot  be 
detached  so  as  to  be  traced  over  its  cutaneous  surface.  If 
traced  along  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  leg,  the  fascia  will  be 
observed  to  pass  over  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  to  be  connect- 
ed with  the  malleoh  on  each  side,  and  also  with  the  fibrous 
sheaths  which  birul  duwn  the  tendons  passing  behind  them. 
On  the  inner  side  it  joins  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  ex- 
ternally it  is  continuous  with  the  fiiscia  covering  the  side  of 
the  foot,  and  in  front  becomesj  identified  with  the  anterior 
fasciculus  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament. 

DtMection  qf  the  mutcUs  of  the  kg  These,  to  facilitate  their 
classification,  may  be  divided  into  sets,  eacli  consisting  of  three 
muscles.  Thus,  on  the  fore  part  of  the  leg,  and  lying  between  the 
tibia  and  iibiiU,  we  find  the  tibialis  atiticus,  the  extensor  commu- 
nis, and  extensor  pollicis,  which  can  readily  be  exposed  by  divid- 
ing the  fascia,  and  dissecting  it  ofi^the  muscles  proceeding  from  be 
low  upwards,  taking  the  tendon*  as  a  guide.  On  the  external  side 
of  the  leg,  and  in  close  contact  with  the  fibula,  are  placed  the  pe* 
roneus  longus  and  brevis.  The  third  muscle  of  ibis  name  is, 
reality,  a  part  of  the  extensor  communis,  and  is  separated  from  the 
others  by  the  breadth  of  the  fibula.  It  still  however  is  described 
as  a  separate  muscle,  probably  to  keep  up  the  ternary  division. 
The  same  ride  will  suflSce  for  dissecting  these,  as  for  the  extensors. 
On  (he  posterior  part  of  the  leg  there  are  two  sets,  one  superficial, 
tlie  other  deep-seated.  I'he  former  consists  of  the  gastrocnemius, 
the  .soleus,  and  pUntaris.  These  can  be  exposed  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, by  dissecting  offthe  fascia,  commencing  where  it  is  conti- 
imous  with  that  covering  the  popliteal  space  ;  after  which  tlie  in- 
ternal head  of  the  gastrocnemius  may  be  raised,  and  its  border 
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reflMted  outwards.  By  this  expedient  the  thin  tendon  of  the 
plantaris  will  come  into  view,  and  afford  a  guide  to  its  muscular 
beily,  which  may  otherwise  be  raised  with  the  external  head  of  the 
gastrornnnius,  with  which  it  is  closely  in  contact.  The  soleus 
may  in  the  next  place  be  detached,  taking  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tendo  Achillis  as  a  guide ;  previously  to  which,  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  structure  of  that  part  of  its  upper  border  be- 
tween its  tibia!  and  fibular  origins,  which  is  arranged  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  posterior  tibial  vessels.  The  deep- sealed  set  now 
become  exposed,  viz.  tFie  flexor  communis,  placed  along  the  tibia, 
the  flexor  pollicis  on  the  fibula,  and  the  tibialis  posticus  between 
both,  and  partly  concealed  by  them.  The  popliteus  ,'ilone  remains 
to  be  noticed,  being,  from  its  ]iosition  behind  the  joint,  excluded 
from  tbe  groups  of  muscles  appertaining  lo  the  leg.  From  its 
lower  border  a  membrane  extends  downwards,  binding  down  tl»e 
deep  inQscles,  and  connected  on  each  side  with  the  borders  of  the 
bones,  and,  towards  the  ankles,  with  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons; 
and  if  traced  along  the  interval  between  (he  inner  ankle  and  the 
heel,  it  will  be  found  to  cover  the  vessels,  aitd  to  terminate  at  the 
internal  annular  ligament. 

325.  The  fascisE  of  the  foot  consist  of  two  parts,  iliffer- 
ing  in  density  and  texture  as  well  as  in  situation,  one  being 
a  dense  fibrous  structure,  placed  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the 
other  a  thin  membrane  covering  its  dorsum.  Previously  to 
examining  the  latter,  it  becomes  necessary  to  describe  a 
band  of  fibres,  which  is  strained  across  the  bend  of  the 
ankle,  and  serves  to  bind  down  the  tendons  of  the  musclci. 
a.  The  anterior  annular  ligament  is  attached  by  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  external  malleolus,  and  to  the  depression  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  calcaneum,  from  which  points,  the 
fibres  of  which  it  consists,  pass  obliquely  inwards,  and  di- 
vide into  two  fasciculi  on  reaching  the  border  of  the  pero- 
neus  tertius  and  common  extensor,  one  of  them  passing  in 
front,  the  other  behind  tlie  tendons  of  these  muscles.  At 
their  inner  border,  the  fasciculi  become  united  again,  thus 
forming  a  tube  or  sheath  for  the  transmission  of  the  ten- 
sions.    A  similar  arrangement  of  these  fasciculi  obtains  as 
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the  outside  between  the  peroneal  muscles.  These  inter- 
muscular septa  serve  to  increase  the  niimber  of  points  to 
which  the  muscles  are  attached  ;  for  it  will  be  observed 
that  their  fibres  ari^e  from  them,  as  well  as  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  fascia  for  some  way  down  the  leg.  The 
fascia  is  thin  posteriorly  over  the  gastrocnemius,  but  is 
dense  and  firm  where  it  covers  the  extensors,  more  parti- 
cularly at  the  upper  part ;  and  will  be  found  so  firmly  unit- 
ed along  the  anterior  angle  of  the  tibia,  that  it  cannot  be 
detached  so  as  to  be  (raced  over  its  cutaneous  surface.  If 
traced  along  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  leg,  the  fascia  will  be 
observed  to  pass  over  the  teiido  Achillis,  and  to  be  connect- 
ed with  the  malleoli  on  each  side,  irnd  also  with  the  fibrous 
sheaths  which  bind  down  the  tendons  passing  behind  them. 
On  the  inner  side  it  joins  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  ex- 
ternally it  is  continuous  wiih  ihe  fitscia  covering  the  side  of 
the  foot,  and  in  front  becomes  identified  with  the  anterior 
fasciculus  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament. 

Dissection  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg-  These,  to  faeilitate  their 
classification,  may  be  divided  into  sets,  each  consisting  of  tliree 
muscles.  Thus,  on  the  tore  part  of  the  leg,  and  lying  between  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  we  find  the  tibialis  amicus,  the  extensor  commu- 
nis, and  extensor  polhcis,  which  can  readily  be  exposed  by  divid- 
ing the  fascia,  and  dissecting  it  off  the  muscles  proceeding  from  be- 
low upwards,  taking  the  tendons  as  a  guide.  On  the  external  side 
of  the  leg,  and  in  close  contact  with  the  fibula,  are  placed  die  pe- 
rotieus  tongus  and  brevis.  The  third  muscle  of  this  name  is,  in 
reality,  a  part  of  the  extensor  communis,  and  is  separated  from  the 
others  by  the  breadth  of  the  fibula.  It  sdll  however  is  described 
as  a  separate  muscle,  probably  to  keep  up  the  ternary  division. 
The  same  rule  will  sufiicc  for  dissecting  these,  as  for  the  extensors. 
On  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg  there  are  two  sets,  one  superficial, 
the  other  deep-seated.  The  former  consists  of  the  gastrocnemius, 
the  soleus,  and  plantaris.  These  can  be  exposed  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, by  dissecting  off  the  fascia,  commencing  where  it  is  conti- 
nuous with  that  covering  the  popliteal  space ;  after  which  tl>e  in- 
ternal head  of  the  gastrocnemius  may  be  raised,  and  its  border 
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sB«cted  outwards.  By  this  expedient  the  thin  tendon  of  the 
plantaris  will  come  into  view,  and  aflbrd  a  guide  to  its  muscular 
bellj,  which  may  otherwise  be  raised  with  the  external  head  of  the 
gmtrocnemius,  with  which  it  is  closely  in  contact.  The  soleus 
may  in  the  next  place  be  detached,  taking  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tendo  Achillis  as  a  guide  ,■  previously  to  which,  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  structure  of  that  part  of  its  upper  border  be- 
tween its  tibial  and  fibular  origins,  which  is  arranged  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  posterior  tibial  vessels.  The  deep-sealed  set  now 
become  exposed,  viz.  the  flexor  communis,  placed  along  the  tibia, 
the  flexor  pollicis  on  tlie  fibula,  and  the  tibialis  posticus  between 
both,  and  partly  concealed  by  them.  The  poplitcus  alone  remains 
to  be  noticed,  being,  from  its  position  behind  the  joint,  excluded 
from  the  groups  of  muscles  appertaining  to  the  leg.     From  itst 

giwer  border  a  membrane  extends  downwards,  binding  down  the 
muscles,  and  connected  on  each  side  with  the  borders  of  the 
and,  towards  the  ankles,  with  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons; 

id  if  traced  along  the  interviU  between  the  inner  ankle  and  the 
fl,  it  will  be  found  to  cover  the  vessels,  and  to  terminate  at  the 

itcrnal  annular  ligament. 

$25.  The  fasciae  of  the  foot  consist  of  two  parts,  diifei'- 
in  density  and  texture  as  well  as  in  situation,  one  being 
dense  tibrous  structure^  placed  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the 
tber  a  thin  membrane  covering  its  dorsum.  Previously  to 
examining  the  latter,  it  becomes  necessary  to  describe  n 
>arid  of  tibres,  which  is  strained  across  the  bend  of  the 
ikle,  and  serves  to  bind  down  the  tendons  of  the  musclci. 
Ttte  anterior  anntdar  Ugameut  is  attached  by  one  ex- 
jmity  to  the  external  malleolus,  and  to  the  depression  on 
upper  surface  of  the  calcaneum,  from  which  points,  the 
Ibres  of  which  it  consists,  pass  obliquely  inwards,  and  di- 
riJe  into  two  fasciculi  on  reaching  the  border  of  the  pero- 
leiis  tertius  aiid  common  extensor,  one  of  them  passing  in 
ront,  the  other  behind  the  tendons  of  these  muscles.  At 
heir  inner  border,  the  fasciculi  become  united  again,  thus 
>rnung  a  tube  or  sheath  for  the  transmission  of  the  ten- 
loos.     A  similar  arrangement  of  these  fascicuU  obtains  as 
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they  cross  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  proprius  and  tibialis 
anticus,  so  that  each  is  made  to  pass  through  a  separate 
tube;  and  finally  the  fibres  of  the  ligament,  after  having 
been  thus  successively  separated  and  united  again,  are  in- 
serted into  the  internal  malleolus.  Now  the  fasciculus  of 
this  band,  or  ligament,  which  lies  in  front  of  the  tetidons,  is 
continuous  by  its  upper  border  with  the  fascia  of  the  leg, 
and  by  the  lower  with  that  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  all 
three  lying  on  the  same  plane  beneath  the  akin,  b.  The 
internal  annular  ligament  is  attached  by  one  extremity  to 
the  inner  malleolus  and  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  muscles 
passing  behind  it,  by  the  other  to  the  inner  margin  of  the 
calcancum.  Its  superior  border  is  continuous  with  the  fas- 
cia of  the  leg,  the  inferior  gives  origin  lo  part  of  the  ab- 
ductor pollicis ;  one  surface  is  subcutaneous,  the  other  is  in 
contact  with  the  vessels  which  pass  under  cover  of  it  into 
the  sole  of  the  foot. 

326.  1.  The  fascia  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  covers  the 
extensor  tendons,  being  prolonged  from  the  lower  border 
of  the  annular  ligament  forwards,  to  the  digital  phalanges. 
WTien  traced  towards  the  external  border  of  the  foot,  it  is 
found  to  be  attached  to  the  head  of  the  fifth  metatarsal 
bone.  Behind  that  point,  it  becomes  blended  with  the 
corresponding  margin  of  the  plantar  fascia,  and  before  it, 
the  membrane  folds  over  the  abductor  and  short  flexor  of  the 
little  toe,  and  unites  with  the  digital  process  of  the  plantar 
fascia  that  lies  beneath  them.  When  traced  alonn  the  in- 
ner  border  of  the  foot,  we  find  the  membrane  passing  over 
the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  abductor  pollicis.  Posteriorly  it  is 
attached  to  the  calcaneum ;  but  in  all  that  part  called  the  hol- 
low of  the  foot,  after  covering  the  muscle  just  named,  it  is 
folded  round  its  outer  border,  and,  for  part  of  its  extent, 
passes  deeply  towards  the  tarsal  bones,  becoming  blended 
"with  a  septum,  sent  upwards  by  the  plantar  fascia ;  in  the 
rest  it  unites  with  the  first  digital  process  of  the  fascia  just 
named.     The  correctness  of  these  statements  may  be  rea- 
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dily  ascertained  by  dissecting  the  fascia  from  the  tarsal 
bones,  and  tracing  it  over  the  border  and  plantar  surface  of 
the  abductor  muscle,  when  its  termination  and  attachments 
will  be  found  to  be  as  above  stated. 

327.  2.  The  plantar  fascin  is  a  dense  fibrous  structure, 
extended  from  the  calcaneum  to  the  heads  of  the  met.ntar- 
sal  bones,  occupying  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It  is  attached 
posteriorly  to  the  posterior  tubercles,  on  the  plantar  surface 
of  the  calcaneum,  where  its  fibres  are  aggregated  into  an  ar- 
row, thick  fasciculus.  From  this  point  the  fibres,  as  they 
proceed  forwards,  diverge  and  arrange  themselves  into  two 
parts  separated  by  a  depressed  interval,  one  corresponding 
wHh  the  muscles  of  the  little  toe,  the  other  with  the  middle 
of  the  tarsus,  and  the  whole  width  of  the  metatarsus.  The 
external,  or  narrow  part,  after  being  connected  firmly  with 
the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  sends  forwards  some  thin  fibres 
which  unite  with  the  last  digital  process  of  the  larger  por- 
tion. By  its  outer  border  it  gives  attachment  to  the  fascia 
of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  from  the  other  it  sends  a  process 
upwards  to  the  tarsal  bones,  which  contributes  to  form  a 
septum  between  the  plantar  muscles.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  fascia  becomes  thin  as  its  fibres  diverge,  and  ulti- 
mately resolves  itself  into  five  processes  corresponding  with 
the  metatarsal  bones.  Each  process,  on  reaching  the  digi- 
tal extremity  of  these  bones,  divides  into  two  fascicidi, 
which  separate  and  become  attached  to  their  sides,  thus 
leaving  an  angular  interval  for  the  transmission  of  the  ten- 
dons and  vessels  to  the  phalanges  of  the  toes.  From  each 
border  of  this  part  of  the  fascia  a  membranous  partition  is 
given  off,  which  separates  the  mass  of  muscles  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  foot,  from  those  that  are  situated  along  its 
borders,  and  belong  to  the  great  and  little  toes.  These 
septa  are  not  merely  interposed  between  the  lateral  and 
middle  bundles  of  muscles.  Their  points  of  attachments  to 
the  tarsal  bones  will  be  found  connected  by  a  thin  fascia 
passing  across  from  one  to  the  other,  separating  the  flexor 
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brevis  digitorutii  from  the  long  flexors,  and  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  latter  that  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg 
does  in  the  rest  of  their  extent.  If  the  middle,  or  broader 
portion  of  the  fascia  be  divided  by  an  incision  carried  from 
behind  forwards,  and  the  two  parts  reflected  to  each  side 
off  the  flexor  brevis,  the  sepLa  will  be  observed  passing  up- 
wards ;  and,  if  that  muscle  be  drawn  aside,  the  deep  fascijt 
will  come  into  view.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
plantar  fascia  is  usually  said  to  consist  of  three  portions, 
the  lamella  that  covers  the  great  toe  being  considered  as 
one.  But  this  will  be  found,  if  examined  in  the  way  al- 
ready pointed  out,  to  be  a  prolongation  from  the  fascia  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  to  which  its  structure  is  strictly 
analogous,  and,  therefore,  altogether  different  from  that  of 
the  plantar  fascia. 

The  Membranes  of  the  Abdominal  Parieies. 

328.  The  muscular  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  it  will  b^ 
recollected,  consist  of  three  lamellae,  made  up  of  fibres 
placed  one  over  the  other.  The  arrangement  of  these 
fibres,  in  the  greater  part  of  their  extent,  is  well  calculated 
to  support  the  viscera,  and  prevent  their  protrusion.  The 
external  set  incline  downwards  and  inwards;  those  subja- 
cent to  them  rim  in  the  opposite  direction,  whilst  the  inter- 
nal ones  take  a  transverse  course,  so  that  ihey  afford  to 
each  other  a  mutual  support.  But  this  arrangement  does 
not  obtain  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  these  muscles. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  the  fibres  of  the  mus- 
cles are  quite  differently  disposed  j  they  all  incline  down- 
wards and  inwards,  and  thus  lose  the  advantage  obtained 
by  the  arrangement  above  noticed.  The  fibres  also  of  the 
two  inner  muscles,  in  this  part,  are  thin  and  pale,  and, 
moreover,  an  interval  is  left  beneath  their  lower  border  for 
the  passage  of  the  spermatic  cord  of  the  male,  and  round 
ligament  of  the  female.  In  the  external  muscle  also,  an 
aperture  is  formed  for  the  transmission  of  the  same  parts. 
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Again ;  Poupart's  ligament  being  merely  stretched  acroas 
om  the  spinous  process  of  the  ileum  to  the  pubis  can 
only  be  contiguous  to,  or  in  apposition  with  the  parts  which 
pass  beneath  it  from  the  abdomen  down  to  the  thigh,  viz. 
the  psoas  and  ilincus  muscles  and  the  femoral  vessels. 
These  are  obviously  so  many  sources  of  weakness — so 
many  deficiencies  in  the  structure  of  the  part,  which,  if  not 
guarded  against  by  some  additional  provision,  would  leave 
us  constantly  exposed  to  the  occurrence  of  intestinal  protru- 
sions both  above  Poupart's  ligament  and  below  it. 

529.  Before  we  enter  on  the  description  of  the  a«cessory 
structure,  whose  existence  is  here  indicated,  or  rather  the 
necessity  of  which  is  inferred,  it  becomes  necessary  to  pre- 
mise a  few  remarks  on  the  method  of  dissecting  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  also  on  certain  subdivisions  of 
that  cavity  which  have  been  adopted  by  anatomists.  It 
contains  many  and  important  parts,  whose  situation  and 
mutual  relations  require  to  be  minutely  described,  and 
which,  when  diseased,  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  symptoms 
that  demand  a  rigorous  scrutiny.  For  these  reasons,  pa- 
thologists have  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  give  pre- 
cision to  their  inquiries,  as  well  as  clearness  to  the  commu- 
nication of  the  results  of  them  to  others,  to  adopt  those 
subdivisions  which  anatomists  had  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  their  descriptions  of  parts.  With  these 
views  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  has  been  divided  into 
three  primary  regions,  a  superior,  an  inferior,  and  a  middle, 
which  is  intermediate  between  both.  These  may  be 
marked  out  by  two  transverse  lines  drawn  round  the  body, 
as  follows :  one  having  commenced  at  the  most  prominent 
point  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  at  one  side,  is  drawn 
across  to  the  corresponding  point  on  the  opposite,  and  so 
continued  round  the  spine,  to  the  place  at  which  it  began, 
thus  completing  the  circle.  The  other  line,  proceeding 
from  the  crista  of  the  ileum  at  one  side,  extends  to  that  of 
the  other,  and  so  round  the  body,  as  in  the  former  instance. 
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The  superior  division,  or  zone,  is  called,  from  its  position, 
the  epigastric  region  {tvt^  ahove  or  upon,  yam-Ttpj  the  ab- 
domen). Its  lower  boundary  corresponds  with  the  line 
above  indicated,  the  upper,  with  the  ensiforra  cartilage, 
and  the  diaphragm-  The  inferior  division  has  been  named 
the  hypogastric  region  (utto,  under  or  beneath,  yatrrtfp,  the 
abdomen)  which  extends  from  the  lower  transverse  line 
to  the  crista  of  the  pubis,  and  to  Poupart's  ligament  on 
each  side.  The  intermediate,  or  middle  division,  is  called 
the  umbilical  region,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  um- 
bilical aperture  being  phiced  at  its  centre.  These  divi- 
sions not  having  been  found  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
above  stated,  it  became  necessary  to  subdivide  each  of 
them  into  three  minor  regions,  which  may  be  done  by 
drawing  two  lines  parallel  to  one  another,  from  the  cartilage 
of  the  eighth  rib  down  to  the  centre  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. By  this  expedient  each  primary  region  is  divided 
into  a  central  and  two  lateral  ones.  The  epigastric  region 
is  thus  resolved  in  the  two  hypochondriac  regions  (imof 
uniler,  ^ovSpoci  the  cartilage)  and  the  proper  epigastric 
region,  which  is  sometimes  called  scrobtculus  cordis.  The 
middle  zone  is  divided  into  the  proper  umbiiical  region  in 
the  centre,  and  the  two  lumbar  regions  on  each  side ;  and 
the  inferior  zone  into  the  proper  hypogastric  or  pubic  re- 
gion in  the  centre,  and  the  iliac  regions  on  each  side. 

3J30.  The  mode  of  subdividing  the  primary  regions  here 
suggested  differs  from  that  adopted  by  others.  The  verti- 
cal lines  are  invariably  directed  to  be  drawn  from  the  most 
prominent  point  of  the  costal  cartilages,  to  the  anterior  su- 
perior spinous  process  of  the  ileum.  It  must  be  obvious 
that  the  very  purpose  and  intent  of  marking  out  these  lines 
shew  that  they  are  not  confined  to  the  surface  on  which 
they  are  drawn.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  supposed  to 
be  projected  into  so  many  planes,  forming  partitions,  whidi 
divide  the  cavity  into  compartments,  each  containing  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  abdominal  viscera.     Now,  if  lines  were 
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drawn  from  the  costal  cartilages  to  the  spuie  of  the  ileum, 
they  -would  exert  no  influence  on  the  hypogastric  region, 
immuch  as  they  cease  at  its  upper  boundary ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  if  projected  backwards,  they  would  leave  the 
ktefal  parts  of  the  umbilical  region  far  too  small.  These 
rcMons,  it  is  hoped,  will  sufficiently  warrant  a  departure 
firoai  usage  and  precedent, 

Dmection  of  the  abdominal  miucUs. — When  commencing  the 
dinection  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  an  incision  may  be  made 
through  the  skin  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  tlie  iimbilictts,  and 
another  from  thence  to  the  most  depending  part  of  the  margin  of 
the  thorax.  The  angular  flap  of  skin,  bounded  by  these  lines, 
may  be  easily  reflected  by  commencing  at  its  point,  and  taking 
the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  as  a  guide, 
each  stroke  of  the  scalpel  being  directed  obliquely  upwards  and 
outwards.  The  flap  ihould  be  reflected  until  its  base,  or  attached 
i>order,  is  brought  on  a  line  with  the  ensiferm  cartilage,  which  is 
neeesdary,  in  order  to  expose  (be  digitated  processes  of  the  muscle, 
and  their  intermixture  with  those  of  the  serratus  magnus.  An  in- 
cision may,  in  the  next  place,  be  carried  horizontally  inwards 
from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ileum  to  the 
linea  alba,  and  there  met  by  another  drawn  down  from  the  umbi- 
hcus.  The  enclosed  flat  part  of  skin  should  be  reflected  back  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  lumbar  region.  If  it  be  required  to  ex- 
hibit the  muscle  in  its  entire  extent,  the  portion  of  integument 
•till  remaining  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  may  be  divided 
by  an  incision  drawn  from  the  pubis  upwards,  and  the  flap  re- 
flected down  over  Poupart's  ligament,  For  the  present,  however, 
we  shall  leave  untouched  the  integument,  muscle,  &c.  in  the  iliac 
region,  as  they  will  require  to  be  examined  attentively  when  treat- 
ing of  the  dissection  of  the  parts  connected  with  hernia.  The 
external  oblique  muscle  may  be  detached  and  reflected  so  as  to 
bring  into  view  the  one  subjacent  to  it,  by  cutting  through  its 
muscular  fibres,  midway  between  its  digitations  and  the  margin  of 
the  ribs.  Its  posterior,  or  free  border,  will  be  found  extending 
from  the  last  rib  to  the  crista  of  the  ileum,  and  can  be  readily  (Us- 
dnguished   from  the  internal  oblique  muscle  by  the  different 
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course  of  its  fibres.  When  this  is  effected,  the  fleshy  fibres  cau  be 
dissected  from  the  crista  ilei,  as  far  as  its  spine,  and  the  whole 
plane  of  muscle  turned  over  to  the  opposite  side.  The  internal 
oblique  is  ihua  exposed  for  two-tliirds  of  its  extent.  When  its 
examination  has  been  completed  it  is  said  to  be  difficult  to  de- 
tach it  witliout  injuring  the  muscle  beneath  it  ;  yet,  if  in  any  part 
above  the  spine  of  the  ileum,  the  fibres  be  rendered  tense  by  press- 
ing the  tliumb  and  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  on  them,  and  so 
straining  the  interval,  they  can  be  divided  with  perfect  precision, 
without  interfering  with  the  subjacent  muscle  ;  for  the  fibres  are 
retracted  when  divided,  and  after  about  three  parts  are  cut  through, 
the  cellular  interval  between  the  muscles  begins  to  be  perceived, 
which,  with  the  dificrence  in  the  direction  of  ihcir  fibres,  affords  an 
unerring  guide  to  their  line  of  separation.  Near  the  spine  and 
crista  of  the  ileum,  these  muscles  are  also  separated  by  the  circum- 
flexB  ilci  vessels,  and  this  is  the  part  usually  selected  for  cutting 
tlirough  the  internal  oblique,  in  order  to  ex]M>se  the  transversalis. 
When  the  line  of  separation  is  found,  the  muscular  fibres  should 
be  detached  from  the  crista  ilci  as  far  back  as  to  where  they  end  in 
the  fascia  lumborum  ;  afler  which  they  may  be  dissected  from  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs  by  insinuating  the  scalpel  between  the  two 
planes  of  fibres,  and  then  turning  it  so  as  to  cut  outwards.  In 
this  way  the  internal  oblique  muscle  may  be  detached  from  its 
connexions,  and  reflected  to  the  opposite  side,  exposing  the  trans- 
versalis. 

The  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle  should  in  the  next  place  be  ex- 
amined. Its  mode  of  formation  has  been  fully  described,  (sect. 
206).  Its  anterior  layer  may  be  divided  in  its  whole  length,  by 
an  incision  drawn  down  from  the  margin  of  the  thorax  to  the 
pubis,  and  reflected  off  the  rectus.  By  inserting  the  handle  of 
the  scalpel  beneath  the  outer  border  of  the  muscle,  it  may  be 
raised,  and  the  posterior  layer  of  die  sheath  brought  into  view 
Lastly,  if  the  muscle  be  cut  across  midway  between  the  umbilicus 
and  pubis,  and  the  two  parts  drawn  aside,  the  point  at  which  the 
sheath  is  imperfect  posteriorly,  can  be  determined  by  pushing  the 
handle  of  the  scalpel  against  it,  so  as  to  separate  it  from  the  sub- 
jacent membrane. 

We  have  described  (sect.  209,)  a  membranous  prolongatioB 
from  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  as  forming  an 
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investment  for  ilie  quadratus  lumborum,  similar  in  many  respects 
to  the  sheath  of  the  rectus.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  iR  tntendc<l  to 
examine  this  structure  on  the  right  side ;  it  then  will  be  found 
oonvenient  to  lay  the  subjeet  on  the  left,  and  to  have  it  secured  in 
that  position.  If  the  internal  oblique  be  traced  back,  its  iniisctdar 
fibres  will  be  fonnd  to  end  in  an  aponeurosis,  which  becomrs  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  btissimus  dorsi, 
close  to  the  border  of  tlie  deep  lumbar  muscles.  Now,  if  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  latissimus  be  divided,  in  the  middle  of  its 
breadth,  by  an  incision  drawn  from  the  ileum  to  the  last  rib,  and 
the  tvro  parts  reflected,  the  thick  mass  of  lumbar  muscles  will  be 
exposed,  and  if  the  handte  of  the  scalpel  be  inserted  beneath  their 
outer  border,  they  will  be  found  to  lie  on  a  membrane,  which  is 
ocmnected  with  tlic  lumbar  vertebrae  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
abdominal  muscles  on  the  other,  being  in  fact  a  prolongation  of 
the  latter..  The  mass  of  lumbar  muscles  may  now  be  cut  across, 
opposite  the  last  rib,  and  at  the  crista  ilei,  and  removed  altogether. 
When  this  is  effected,  if  the  attention  be  directed  to  the  internal 
obliq^ue  muscle,  it  will  be  found  that  the  fascia  in  which  it  ends 
povteriorlj,  divides  into  two  lamella,  one  being  connected  with 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  with  it  carried  to  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra?  behind  the  lumbar  muscles, 
whilst  the  other  proceeds  to  the  points  of  the  transverse  processes. 
Again,  if  the  latter  lamella  be  divided  by  a  perpendicular  incision 
from  the  last  rib  to  the  ileum,  and  reflected  outwards,  the  quadra- 
tus lumborum  muscle  will  be  exposed  ;  and,  if  its  external  border 
be  raised,  another  lamella  will  be  found  covering  its  abdominal 
•orfibce,  and  connected  with  the  roots  of  the  transverse  processes. 
To  the  aggregate  of  these  processes  of  merobrane,  thus  sent  back 
to  the  lumbar  vertebrse  from  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
IIIMU'IfTi  the  term  fascia  lumborum  is  applied. 

The  subject,  when  this  part  of  the  dissection  has  been  com- 
pleted, may  be  turned  on  its  back,  in  order  that  the  inguinal  re- 
gion may  be  examined,  which  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  parts  connected  with  those 
intestinal  protrusions  to  which  the  term  hernia  is  applied  (i(»»f,  a 
tumour').  Ii  will  be  recollected  that  an  angular  flap  of  integument 
Still  remains,  covering  the  iliac  region.  The  skin  alone  should  be 
niMd  over  tltis  part,  and  reflected  down  on  the  fore  part  of  tlie 
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thjgh,  for  about  four  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament,  without 
disturbing  the  layer  of  cellular  membrane  that  lies  beneath  it. 
This  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  as  the  superficial  fascia  of 
the  abdomen. 

331.  The  superficial  fascia  (fascia  SHpcrficialis)  is  a 
layer  of  cellular  membrane  placed  between  the  skin,  and 
the  external  oblique  muscles,  in  their  entire  extent,  and 
which  is  moreover  prolonged  upwards  over  the  thorax,  down 
on  the  thighs,  and  backwards  into  the  loins.  It  is  in  fact 
part  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane  which  we  find 
all  over  the  body ;  but  in  the  region  here  referred  to,  it  de- 
serves particular  attention,  from  its  forming  one  of  the 
coverings  of  hernial  tumours.  In  the  human  subject  it 
can  add  tittle  to  the  strength  of  the  abdominal  parietes ; 
but  in  animals,  particularly  in  the  larger  quadrupeds,  its 
place  is  occupied  by  a  membrane  of  a  yellow  colour,  firm 
texture,  and  quite  elastic,  which  assists  the  muscles  mate- 
rially in  supporting  the  viscera.  Its  structure  in  these  cases 
is  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  ligamenta  subfiava  of  the 
vertebra?,  or  to  the  middle  coat  of  arteries,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  those  who  deny  them  muscularity.  The  su- 
perficial fascia  increases  in  thickness  towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  its  substance  may  be  observed 
to  run  the  superficial  epigastric  vein  and  artery,  so  that 
along  their  course,  it  may,  by  a  little  care,  be  separated  into 
two  lamellse,  but  on  each  side  of  the  vessels  it  remains 
single,  and  undivided.  Taking  the  vessels  as  a  guide,  the 
anterior  lamella  of  the  fascia  can  be  dissected  off  them  as 
far  down  as  the  saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  and 
thence  onwards  uninterruptedly  over  the  thigh.  Exter- 
nally, where  the  membrane  is  undivided,  it  can  be  traced 
over  the  iliac  part  of  the  fascia  lata,  and  internally  over 
the  spermatic  cord,  and  so  to  the  scrotum,  forming  one  of  its 
layers,  and  thence  down  into  the  perinasum.  When  raised 
from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  and  reflected 
dowHf  together  with  the  sniall  vesseb  which  lie  upon  it,  we 
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find  it  closely  connected  by  cellular  bands  with  the  line  of 
junction  between  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  and 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  further  down  it  becomes  connected 
with  the  borders  of  the  saphenous  opening,  being  stretched 
across  from  one  to  the  other,  so  as  to  form  that  cribriform 
lamella  through  which  the  superficial  vessels  pass,  and 
which,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  when  describing  the 
f^Mcia  lata,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  part  of  that  mem- 
brane. 

3S2.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  being 
exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  superficial  fascia,  the  fibres 
which  compose  it  will  be  observed  gradually  to  separate  as 
they  approach  the  crista  of  the  pubis,  and  to  be  aggregated 
into  two  bundles,  leaving  an  interval  between  them,  as  they 
pass,  the  one  to  the  pubic  symphysis,  the  other  to  the  tu- 
berosity of  the  pubis.     This  interval  must  therefore  be  of 
a  triangular  form,  its  base  corresponding  with  the  crista  of 
the  pubis,  and  the  sides  with  the  two  bundles  of  fibres 
above  referred  to.     This  has  been  called  the  external  ab- 
dominal ring, — a  term  evidently  ill-chosen,  if  its  form  be 
considered,   more   particularly   as   its   bounding  lines   are 
named  pillars.     Towards  the  crest  of  the  pubis  a  rounded 
[cord   (tpermcUic)   projects   through   the   opening,   but  its 
[< borders  or  pillars  are  not  distinctly  defined,  which  is  owing 
I  to  the  circumstance  of  a  membrane  being  stretched  across 
one  to  the  other,  and  also  prolonged  on  the  cord.    If 
|tiie  surface  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  be 
lined,  a  series  of  fibres  will  be  observed  running  upon 
and   describing   arches,   the  convexity  of  which  looks 
rds  and  inwards.     As  they  approach  the  triangular 
they  become  more  closely  aggregated  together, 
id  lose  their  fibrous  character,  so  as  to  assume  that  of  a 
>th  membrane,  which  passes  thence  downwards  on  the 
)rd,  forming  one  of  its  investments.     TiVhilst  restuig  on 
le  fibres  of  the  muscle,  this  structure  is  called  the  inter- 
>lumnar  fascia^  and  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
Y  2 
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cord,  it  receives  the  name  o{  ftucia  of  the  cord,  or  fascia 
spermat'tca.  This  thin  fascia  may  be  detached  from  the 
cord,  so  as  to  exhibit  clearly  the  margins  of  the  pillars,  by 
hoUling  the  cord  forwards,  and  hghtly  drawing  the  edge  of 
the  scalpel  all  round  it,  so  as,  to  divide  the  fascia,  after 
which  it  can  be  readily  pushed  upwards^ 

333.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle 
may,  in  the  next  place,  be  divided  by  an  incision  carried 
horizontally  inwards  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ileum,  to  the  linea  alba,  from  the  termination  of  which  ano- 
ther should  be  drawn  down  to  the  pubes.  The  angular 
flap  thus  included  may  then  be  reflected  down  on  the  thigh, 
by  which  means  the  internal  oblique  muscle  is  brought  into 
view,  and  also  the  cremaster,  which  is  given  ofl*  from  its 
lower  border,  and  thence  prolonged  upon  the  cord,  with 
which  it  pusses  through  the  opening  in  the  external  oblique 
muscle.  The  cord  lying  undisturbed  in  its  situation;  will 
be  observed  to  rest,  (so  far  as  it  is  exposed  by  reflecting 
the  external  oblique)  upon  the  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique, 
after  having  passed  beneath  its  lower  border.  For  the  same 
extent  it  is  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique,  and  inferiorly  it  is  supported  by  the  groove  formed 
by  the  lower  fibres  of  the  latter,  as  they  turn  obliquely 
backwards  and  inwards  to  reach  their  second  and  third 
insertions.  Supported  in  this  groove  to  the  point  at  which 
it  passes  through  the  externat  ring,  the  cord  will  be  ob* 
served  to  incline  a  little  outwards,  after  its  exit,  and  to 
lie  to  the  outside  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  pubis.  To  ex- 
pose the  cord  in  the  rest  of  its  extent,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  detach  the  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  from  the 
inner  surface  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  to  reflect  them,  to- 
gether with  the  creinaater,  towards  the  middle  line.  This 
requires  to  be  done  with  care,  in  order  to  separate  them 
from  the  transversalis  muscle,  whose  fibres  in  this  part  run 
in  the  same  course,  both  being  also  inseparably  united  pro* 
viously  to  their  insertion  into  the  crista  of  the  pubis.  When 
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this  is  eifected  the  cord  wOl  be  found  to  pass  beneath  the 
lower  fibres  of  the  transversalis  muscle,  where  they  form  an 
arched  border  over  it;   and  if  these  fibres  be  carefully 
pushed  upwards,  by  passing  the  handle  of  a  scalpel  beneath 
'them,   a  thin   membrane  will  be  brought  into  view,  on 
*  which  the  muscle,  last  named,  rests.     Through  this  mem- 
brane the  cord  passes;  in  doing  so,  however,  it  does  not 
[pass  through  it,  as  it  might  be  supposed  to  do  through  a 
lole  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  or,  in  other  words,  through  an 
aperture  with  a  sharp  and  defineil  border.     On  the  con- 
I  trary,  the  cord  in  its  passage  carries  with  it,  from  the  mar- 
^^in  of  the  opening,  a  prolongation  which  runs  down  upon  it, 
.inclosing   it  all  round,  and  gradually  narrowing  so  as  to 
become  of  a  funnel-shape.     Now,  if  the  fibres  of  the  trans- 
versalis be  detached   a  little  farther,  an  artery  (the  epi- 
[gastric)  will  be  observed  running  from  below  upwards,  lying 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  cord,  at  the  point  where  the  latter 
pierces  the  membrane.     This,  it  may  now  be  observed,  is 
called  the  Jascia  transversalisy  from  lying  behind  the  mus- 
cle of  that  name,  and  forms  part  of  a  general  lining  placed 
within  the  abdominal  parietes. 

334.  The  cord,  then,  in  its  passage,  lies  in  an  oblique 
^canal,  formed  for  it  in  the  wall  of  the  abdomen ;  its  direc- 
tion being  downwards,  inwards,  and  forwards.     Its  length 
Taries  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  in  different 
instances  ;  it  presents  an  inlet,  an  outlet,  and  an  intervening 
space,  viz.  the  canal  itself,  each  of  which  requires  a  special 
notice.   The  inlet  or  inner  aperture  of  the  canal  {the  internal 
abdominal  ring)  is  situated  in  the  fascia  transversalis,  being 
that  part  of  it  through  which  the  cord  passes,  as  it  is  about 
I  to  emerge  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.     It  corresponds 
with  the  middle  point  between  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
'process  of  the  ileum,  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  being  about 
'half  an  inch  above  the  margin  of  Poupart's  ligament.     Its 
'existence  may  be  determined,  and  its  margins  defined,  or 
rather,  margins  may  be  given  to  it,  by  holding  the  cord 
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forwards,  and  cutting  across  the  prolongation  xvhich  it  re*1 
ceives  from  the  fascia.     When  the  cord  is  relaxed,   the] 
aperture  becomes  apparent.     The  outlet,  or  the  inferior . 
and  external  opening,  {the  external  abdominal  ring)  is  the 
triangular  interval  \ei\  between  the  fibres  of  the   exter- 
nal oblique  muscle,  which  has  been  already  described  ;  thej 
canal  itself  beii]g  formed  by  the  different  structures  which , 
compose  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.     At  the  point  above] 
indicated,  viz.  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  ol 
the  ileum  and  the  pubic  symphysis,  the  spermatic  vessels 
and  the  vas  deferens  meet  at  an  angle.     They  there  pierce 
the  fascia  transversalis,  as  has  been  already  stated,  and  re- 
ceive from  it  their  first  investmentj  viz.  the  funnel-shaped 
process  given  off  from  the  margin  of  the  internal  ring. 
Thus  inclosed,  they  turn  downwards  and  inwards,  under 
cover  of  the  transversalis  muscle,  and  then  under  the  niter- 
nal  oblicjue.     During  this  part  of  its  course,  which  is  about 
one-third  of  the  length  of  the  canal,  the  cord  rests  on  the 
fascia  transversalis,  and  is  covered  immediately  by  the  nius« ' 
cles  just  mentioned.    Whilst  passing  from  under  the  lower 
border  of  the  internal  oblique,  it  receives  its  second  cover- 
ing, the  cremaster  muscle,  and  during  the  rest  of  its  course 
through  the  canal,  it  lies  upon  the  conjoined  fibres  of  the 
internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles,  (where  they  tunf  ] 
down  to  be  inserted  into  the  crest  of  the  pubis  and  the 
pectineal  line),  and  is  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique.     At  the  external  ring  its  third  investment 
is  placed  upon  it,  viz.  the  intercolumnar  fascia,  or  fascia  of^ 
the  cord,  after  which  it  becomes  covered  by  the  superficial 
fascia  and  the  common  integument.     These  different  struc- 
tures are  examined  with  attention  by  anatomists,  not  so 
much  from  a  consideration  of  any  importtuice  or  interest ' 
they  possess  in  the  natural  or  healthy  condition  of  the 
parts,  but  by  reason  of  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  her- 
nial  tumours,   when   they   occur   in   this   situation.     Five 
lamella;,  it  will  be  recollected,  have  been  here  enumerated, 
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B»  forming  investments  to  the  cord.  They  have  been  taken 
in  the  order  in  which  the  cord  and  testis  come  into  contact 
with  them,  whilst  passing  from  the  abdomen  down  into  the 
scrotum.  Should  a  portion  of  intestine  be  forced  through 
the  internal  ring  into  the  canal,  and  so  duwn  into  the  groin^ 
it  will,  during  its  progress,  clothe  itself  in  these  same  invest- 
ments, together  with  another  derived  from  the  peritonaeum, 
which  it  pushes  before  it,  at  the  moment  of  its  exit.  Hence 
it  is,  that  tlie  anatomist  describes  these  structures  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  super-imposed  upon  the  cord,  or  the 
hernial  sack ;  the  surgeon,  on  the  otlier  hand,  enumerates 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  successively  present  them- 
selves to  his  scalpel,  whilst  he  is  dividing  them  during  an 
operation. 

3'35.  When  the  intestine  follows  the  course  of  the  canal, 
the  tumour  which  it  forms  is  denominated,  from  its  situa- 
tion and  direction,  oblique  inguinal  hernia.     In  such  cases 
the  neck  of  the  sack  lies  close  to  the  external  side  of  the 
epigastric  artery,  on  which  account  Hesselbach  has  applied 
tlie  term  hernia  externa  to  that  form  of  the  aflTection  now 
under  consideration.     On  the  inner  side  of  the  epigastric 
artery  a  triangular  space  will  be  observed,  its  sides  being 
formed  by  that  vessel,  and  the  external  border  of  the  rectus 
muscle,  and  its  base  by  the  crista  of  the  pubis  and  the 
part  of  Poupart's  ligament  intercepted  between  its  tube- 
[fosity  and  the  epigastric  artery.     Across  the  urea  of  this 
■pace  are  stretched  the  conjoined  fibres  of  the  internal  ob- 
Hque  and  transversalis  muscles,  which,  even  with  the  addi- 
I  tion  of  the  fascia  transversalis,  would  form  an  inadequate 
Itnpport  to  the  viscera  in  this  situation,  particularly  as  the 
j  external  oblique  cannot  lie  evenly  upon  them,  owing  to  the 
[interposition  of  the  cord.     By  a  little  attention  a  number  of 
I'White  tendinous  fibres  may  be  observed  to  pass  obliquely 
[Bpwards  and  inwards  from  about  the  inner  fourib  of  Fou- 
fa  ligament,  as  well  as  from  the  crista  of  the  pubis ;  and 
after  crossing  the  area  of  the  triangular  space,  to  terminate 
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by  being  inserted  into  the  linea  alba.     These,  by  being 
stretched  between  the  points  just  referred  to,  and  by  run- 
ning across  the  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transver- 
salis  muscles,  with  which  they  are  in  close  contact,  tend 
materially  to  support  them.     But  this  is  not  the  only  influ- 
ence tliey  seem  to  exert.     If  the  fibres  of  the  external 
oblique  be  cut  through,   so  that  no  part  be  allowed  to 
remain  but  the  external  pillar  of  the  ring,  and  Poupart's 
hgament,  it  is  clear  that  no  direct  communication  any  longer 
exists  between  the  latter  and  the  Unea  atba.     Now,  if  the 
Unea  alba  be  pushed  to  the  oppusite  side,  or  if  it  be  cut 
across,  and  drawn  in  different  directions,  by  being  held  in 
the  forceps,  Poupart's  ligament  will  be  made  tense  and  ele- 
vated by  the  traction  exerted  upon  it,  through  the  medii 
of  the  oblique  fibres  here  described.     These  fibres  theaj 
serve  not  only  to  strengthen  the  part  over  which  they  arc 
extended,  but  also  to  connect  the  linea  alba  and  Poupart's 
ligament,  somewhat  un  the  principle  of  a  diagonal  brace^J 
and  by  means  of  their  elasticity  tend  to  weaken  the  fore 
of  any  pressure  made  upon  the  part  by  diffusing  it  over  ArJ 
greater  extent  of  surface.     Should  the  intestine  protrude 
in  this  situation,  it  must  either  distend  and  push  before  ik.j| 
the  conjoined  fibres  of  the  transversalis  and  internal  oblique 
muscles,  together  with  those  last  described,  or  it  may  ruj 
ture  some  of  them,  and  escape  through  the  interval, 
either  case,  it  passes  directly  forwards  through  the  externi 
ring,  and  hence  has  been  denominated  direct  inguinal  her- 
nia.    But  Hesselbach  calls  it  hernia  interna,  from  its  rela- 
tion to  the  epigastric  artery.     A  correct  and  clear  know- 
ledge of  the  direction  and  formation  of  the  inguinal  cans 
can  alone  enable  the  surgeon  to  apply  the  taxis  judiciously^ 
in  cases  of  oblique  hernia.     And  a  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
cise situation  of  the  internal  ring  is  no  less  necessary  t< 
point  out  the  exact  spot  on  which  the  pad  of  a  truss  shoul< 
be  applied   to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  hernial  m 
trusion. 
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336.  After  having  thus  described  all  that  part  of  the 
inguinal  region  which  lies  above  Poupart's  ligament,  the 
iljac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  may  be  divided  by  a  trans- 
Terse  incision,  and  drawn  outwards.  The  lower  border  of 
the  ligament  may  in  the  next  place  be  defined  by  passing 
the  handle  of  a  scalpel  beneath  it.  When  this  is  done,  a 
fimnel-shaped  membranous  tube  will  be  observed  passing 
down  behind  it,  narrowing  as  it  descends,  and  investing 
the  femoral  vessels.  If  some  of  the  superficial  inguinal 
glands  have  been  retained,  their  vasa  efferentia  may  be 
readily  seen  (by  drawing  the  glands  down,  and  so  render- 
ing the  vessels  tense,)  to  pierce  the  inner  side  of  the  tube, 
and  so  render  it  cribrifonn.  This  tube,  by  a  little  care, 
can  be  insulated  from  Poupart's  ligament,  which  lies  before 
it,  firom  the  border  of  Gimbernat's  ligament,  which  is  situ- 
ated lo  its  inner  side,  and  from  the  pubic  portion  of  the 
fascia  lata,  on  which  it  rests ;  and  if  it,  together  with  the 

,  inelosed  vessels,  be  cut  across  two  inches  below  Poupart's 
lUgunent,  they  may  easily  be  drawn  up  towards  the  abdo- 
m.     These  facts  bear  materially  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
parts  connected  with  crural  hernia. 

337.  When  the  examination  has  been  conducted  thus 
far,  the  abdomen  may  be  laid  open  by  making  an  incision 
from  the  umbilicus  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ileum  on  each  side,  and  drawing  the  whole  ilap  down  on 
the  thighs.  The  intestines  should,  in  the  next  place,  be 
removed,  and  the  peritonaeum  carefully  detached  from  the 
iliac  fossa,  and  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  flap  above 
described,  as  well  as  from  the  lumbar  region.  W^hcn  this 
bi8  been  done,  the  inner  surface  of  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen  will  be  found  to  be  lined  throughout  its  entire 
extent  by  a  smooth,  shining  membrane,  which  appears  to 
be  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  them 
where  they  are  most  in  need  of  support,  and  of  connecting 
them  together,  where,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  merely 
contigtious,  they  are  liable  to  be  separated  from  each  other. 
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and  so  leave  spaces  into  which  the  intestines  may  be  pro- 
truded.    This  membrane,  on  a  first  itispection,  would  ap- 
pear to  form  u  cul-de-sac,  its  closed  extremity  being  placed 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity, — one  side  of  it  being  pro- 
longed upwards  behind  the  transversalis  muscle,  the  other 
backwards  upon  the  iliacus,  the  juncture  or  seam  marking 
the  union  of  the  two  being  at  Poupart's  ligament.     How- 
ever, when  examined  with  attention,  it  will  be  found  not  to 
form  a  complete  shut  sack  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, for  a  prolongation  of  a  tubular  foi-m  descends  from 
it,  round  the  femoral  vessels,  so  as  to  become  continuous 
with  the  sheath  that  invests  them  in  the  rest  of  their  extenUj 
Again,  where  the  spermatic  vessels  pass  from  the  abdomci 
into  the  inguinal  canal,  they  also  receive  a  tubular  invest 
ment,  which   accompanies  them.     Both  these,   it  will  be 
recollected,  have  been  brought  into  view  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  dissection  of  the  external  parts  already  di- 
rected.    The  membranous  lining  is  not  usually  described 
in  this  way  as  a  continuous  whole.     Its  differ<>nt  parts  are 
examined  separately  and  with  much  detail,  so  that  students 
are  apt  to  regard  them  as  distinct  structures,  and  probabl] 
intended  for  different  purposes,   more  especially  as  eacl 
has  been  designated  by  a  particular  name.     For  instance 
all  that  part  of  the  membrane  which  Ues  above  Poupart'i 
ligament,  and  lines  the  transversalis  muscle,  has  been  froi 
that  circumstance  named  the  fascia  transversalh.     Ti 
posterior  part  which  rests  on  tlie  iliacus  muscle  has  been,^ 
doubtless  for  a  similar  reason,  called  the  fascia   iliaca , 
and  where  the  membrane  is  prolonged  over  the  margin 
the  pelvis,  it  receives  the  name  of  fascia  pelmca.     Finally 
where  it  becomes  reflected  upon  the  sides  of  the  rectum' 
and  bladder,  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  call  it  the  vaicai 
fascia.     These,  it  may  be  observed,  are  anatomical  or  to- 
pographical names  taken  from  the  situation  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  membrane.     There  are  others,  however,  which • 
have  a  surgical  origin,  (if  such  an  expression  be  allowable) 
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Inusmuch  as  they  are  derived  from  their  connexion  with 
pathological  conditions  of  the  parts,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  certain  forms  of  hernia.  Thus  the  tubular  prolonga- 
tion, already  noticed  as  descending  upon  the  femoral  res- 
•els,  has  been  termed  the  fascia  propria  of  crural  hernia ; 
and  that  which  passes  along  the  spermatic  cord,  has  been 
by  some  considered  as  the  fascia  propria  of  inguinal  her- 
nia. With  this  general  view  of  that  structure,  which  we 
have  here  ventured  to  term  the  membranous  lining  of  the 
abdominal  parietes,  we  proceed  to  describe,  seriatim  et  sin- 
gulatimj  the  different  portions  into  which  it  is  usually 
divided. 

338.  1-  The  fascia  transversalis  has  been  so  called  by 

Sir  Astlcy  Cooper,  (who  discovered  it)  from  its  being  placed 

behind  the  transversalis  muscle,  which  it  lines.     Some  de- 

I  free  of  confusion  occasionally  arises  from  the  use  of  this 

term.    For  whilst  describing   the  different  parts  of  this 

region,  we  are  obliged  to  sj)eak  of  the  transversalis  muscle, 

•^tlie   conjoined  fibres  of  the   transversalis  and  internal 

•  oblique — the  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis,  and,  finally, 

[of  the  fascia  transversalis.     The  repeated  use  of  the  same 

term,  in  so  many  different  acceptations,  produces  no  small 

>  degree  of  perplexity,  particularly  to  students  at  the  com- 

mencement  of  their  pursuits.  We  may  then  take  one  step  at 

least  towards  removing  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  our- 

iaelTes,  at  the  same  time  that  we  make  a  due  acknowledge 

foBent  to  the  individual  whose  researches  have  thrown  so 

[ttiuch  light  on  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  parts  con- 

I  nccted  with  hernia ;  and  as  he  was  the  first  who  discovered 

[ifend  described  the  membrane  now  under  consideration,  it 

ly  with  great  propriety  be  called  fascia  Cooperi.     The 

transversalis,  or  fascia  Cooperi,  then,  is  a  thin  smooth 

l-Membrane,  closely  adhering  to  the  transversalis  muscle ; 

[jJong  whose  inner  surface  it  may  be  traced,  in  many  in- 

>8,  upwards  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  gradually 

becoming  thinner  as  it  ascends  above  the  umbilicus ;  down- 
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wards  it  reaches  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  pubic 
symphysis,  and  outwards  it  extends  to  the  crista  iJei,  (to 
which  it  is  firmly  attached).  Finally,  if  examined  above 
this  point  of  bone,  it  will  be  found  prolonged  deeply  into 
the  lumbar  region  as  far  as  the  anterior  lamella  of  the  fascia 
tumborum,  on  which  it  gradually  degenerates  into  cellular 
tissue.  As  the  membrane  extends  inwards  to  the  middle 
line  (for  we  here  confine  our  attention  to  one  lateral  half  of 
it,)  it  becomes  closely  adherent  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
transversalis  muscle,  and  where  it  lies  behind  the  rectus, 
it  becomes  lliin  and  weak.  If  from  this  point  it  be  traced 
downwards,  it  will  be  fuund,  after  lining  the  rectus,  to 
pass  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  pubic  symphysis,  and 
thence  down  to  the  point  at  which  the  urethra  escapes 
from  the  pelvis,  where  it  is  reflected  backwards  upon  ihe 
upper  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  on  which  it  is 
gradually  lost.  Along  the  lower  border  of  the  abdomen 
the  membrane  may  be  said  to  terminate  at  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, at  least  in  all  that  part  of  its  extent  which  is  included 
between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ileum  and  the 
exit  of  the  vessels,  where,  by  uniting  with  the  fascia  ihaca, 
it  forms  a  complete  cul-de-sac,  the  junction  being  indicated 
by  a  white  line  running  from  without  inwards;  but  this  does 
not  exactly  correspond  with  the  margin  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. Now  in  that  ipace  which  is  included  between  the 
external  border  of  the  femoral  artery,  and  the  base  of  Gim- 
bernat's  ligament,  the  membrane  cannot  pass  backwards  to 
join  the  fascia  iUaca,  inasmuch  as  the  vessels  are  interposed 
between  them.  Hence  it  is  prolonged  down  behijid  Pou- 
part's Ugament,  guided  as  it  were  by  the  vessels,  and  forming 
the  anterior  half  of  the  membranous  tube  that  invests  them, 
and  which  has  been  already  more  than  once  alluded  to. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  fascia  transversahs  forms 
the  entire  of  the  smaller  prolongation  that  invests  the 
spermatic  vesseb,  as  they  escape  through  the  internal  ring. 
When  describing  the  last  named  openings  no  mention 
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•has  been  made  of  its  boundaries,  or  its  pillars,  as  they 
have  been  called.  It  in  difiicuU  to  conceive  the  existence 
of  any  thing  so  dense  or  defined,  as  to  resemble  a  pillar,  in 
a  membrane  so  thin  and  uniform  in  its  structure.  Most 
probably  a  consideration  of  the  structure  of  the  external 
ring  led  to  the  idea  tliat  it  was  necessary  to  institute  an 
'  analogy  between  it  and  the  internal  one,  and  so  to  assign 
pillars  to  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

339.  2.  The  fascia  iiiaca  is  more  dense  and  firm  than  the 
membrane  just  described.  It  is  in  close  contact  with  the 
iUacas  muscle,  and,  like  it,  is  attached  to  the  inner  margin 
of  the  crista  ilei  firom  the  anterior  superior  spine  backwards 
for  three-fourths  of  its  extent,  and,  so  far,  it  is  continuous 
^th  the  fascia  transversalis,  which  has  been  described  as 
being  inserted  along  that  line.  When  traced  inwards,  it  is 
found  to  pass  behind  the  ihac  vessels  and  over  the  psoas 
muscle,  along  the  inner  border  of  which  it  sinks  into  the 
pelvis.  Round  the  margin  of  this  cavity  the  fascia  becomes 
closely  connected  to  the  bone  by  means  of  dense  cellular 
fibres,  after  which  it  descends,  lying  upon  the  inner  sur- 
Hoe  of  the  obturator  intemus  muscle,  until  it  comes  to  a 
level  with  an  oblique  line,  extended  from  the  symphysis 
pubis  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium.  At  the  point  here  indi- 
,  eated  the  fascia  turns  inwards  guided,  by  the  pelvic  surface 
of  the  levator  ani  muscle,  and  so  reaches  the  side  of  the 
rectum  and  bladder,  with  which  it  becomes  identified.  In 
the  Interval  between  the  spine  of  the  ischium  and  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacnim,  the  fascia  stretches  across  the  great 
letatic  notch,  covering  over  the  parts  which  escape  through 
it ;  and  as  it  lies  behind  the  internal  iliac  artery,  it  must  be 
pierced  by  its  dift'erent  branches,  giving  to  each  a  tubular 
prolongation.  On  reaching  the  surface  of  the  sacrum  the 
fMcit  becomes  continuous  with  that  of  the  opposite  side. 
'  It  may  thus  be  observed  that  the  psoas  muscle  is  covered 
by  the  fascia  as  well  as  the  iUacus.  We  have  as  yet  traced 
it  upon  the  former  no  higher  than  where  it  is  on  a  line  with 
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the  crista  ilei.  But  the  fascia  does  not  cease  at  this  point, 
it  extends  upwards  on  the  muscle,  being  prolonged,  from  its 
surface,  inwards  upon  the  lumbar  vertebrfe,  whilst,  along  its 
external  border,  it  is  united  with  the  fascia  knnborum,  and 
terminates  superiorly,  by  being  inserted  into  the  ligamentum 
arcuatum.  Thus  we  find  that  the  numerous  interstices, 
apertures,  and  foramina,  which  occur  in  this  extensive  re- 
gion, are  covered  over  by  this  membrane.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  examine  that  part  of  it  which  is  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  anatomy  of  hernia. 

340.  When  traced  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  abdomen, 
the  fascia  iliaca  is  found  to  turn  forwards  a  little,  and  to  be- 
come blended  with  the  fascia  transversalis  in  all  that  part 
of  its  extent  which  intervenes  between  the  anterior  spine  of 
the  ileum  and  the  exit  of  the  femoral  vessels.     But  in  the 
interval,  between  that  point  and  the  base  of  Gimbernat's 
ligament,  the  fascia  cannot  come  forwards  so  as  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  fascia  transversalis,  in  consequence  of  the 
interposition  of  the  vessels,  on  which  account  it  passes 
down  behind  them,  forming  the  posterior  part  of  their  fun- 
nel-shaped investment.     Having  thus  derived  the  part  of 
this  membranous  tube  that  lies  before  the  vessels,  from  the 
fascia  transversalis,  and  that  which  is  behind  them  from  the 
fascia  iliaca,  it  remains  only  to  add,  that  its  lateral  borders 
are  formed  by  the  junction  of  these  membranes  along  the  ex- 
ternal side  of  the  artery,  and  at  the  base  of  Gimbernat's 
ligament,  by  which  means  the  tube   is  completed.     The 
tube  U  wide  above,  but  gradually  narrows  as  it  descends. 
The  external  border  runs  straight  downwards  along  the 
artery,  to  which  it  is  closely  applied ;  the  uiternal  one  in- 
clines obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  from  the  base  of 
Crimbernal's  ligament,  so  as  to  reach  the  vessels.    The  ex- 
ternal part  of  it  only  is  thus  found  occupied  by  (he  vesselsi 
the  remainder  is  unoccupied  (except  by  a  lymphatic  gland) 
and  presents  an  oval  opening  called  the  crural  riHg,  which 
is  the  only  outlet  that  exists  beneath  Poupart's  Ugameoti 
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I  through  which  a  portion  of  intestine  can  be  protruded. 
|Such  nn  accident  cannot  happen  imtncdiately  in  front  of  the 
ivessels,  for  we  find  interposed  between  them,  and  connect' 
ling  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  sides  of  the  tube,  a  firm 
Lprocess  of  membrane  preventing  their  separation.  More- 
lover,  the  sub-serous,  cellular  tissue,  wliicli  lies  upon  the 
1  Blac  Tassels  in  their  entire  course,  becomes  dense  and  firm 
rsear  their  exit,  as  it  is  being  reflected  from  them  to  the  an- 
^terior  wall  of  the  abdomen. 

341.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  term  cniral  arch, 
.is  applied  to  the  'whole  space  between  the  anterior  superior 
^  spine  of  the  ileum  and  the  pubis,  its  boundaries  being  the 
[irregularly  curved  border  of  the  os  innomtnatum,  and  Pou- 
|>part's  ligament,  which  stretches  across  it.     Through  this 
■pace  pass  the  psoas  and  iiiacus  muscles,  the  crural  nerve, 
and  femoral  vessels,  which,  with  the  peculiar  arrangement 
'of  the  membranes  above  described,  effectually  prevent  the 
protrusion  of  a  hernia  between  the  spine  of  the  ileum  and 
tiie  femoral  vein.     But  such  an  occurrence  may  happen  to 
the  inside  of  that  vessel,  the  intestine  passing  into  the  cru> 
<ral  ring,  whose  boundaries  (bearing  in  mind  tliat  it  is  Hncd 
[by  tlie  membranous  tube  above  described)  may  be  thus 
enumerated:    anteriorly  it  is  bounded  by   Poupart's  liga- 
1  stent,  posteriorly  by  the  os  pubis,  internally  by  the  base  of 
Gimbernat's  Ugament,  and  externally  by  the  femoral  vein. 
This  ring  forms  the  inlet  to  a  canal  wluxse  outlet  is  the 
'tftphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  and  through  which  the 
intestine  descends,   behind   Poupart's   ligament,   into   the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  constituting  crural  or  femoral  her- 
lua.    The  ring  does  nol  at  first  distinctly  appear,  even  after 
[the  removal  of  the  pcritonxum,  as  its  margin  is  still  ob- 
jured by  a  layer  of  the  sub-serous,  cellular  tissue*  which 
[in  this  situation,  is  rather  thick  and  dense  ;  this,  however, 
I  can  be  readily  removed.    The  relation  of  the  vessels  to 
l^e  ring,  requires  to  be  attentively  considered.    The  exter- 
rval  iluic  vein  and  artery  lie  to  the  outside  of  the  ring,  and 
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therefore  of  a  hernial  sack  should  it  occupy  that  situation. 
The  epigastric  artery,  arising  from  the  iliac,  runs  obliquely 
along  the  external  border  of  the  crural  ring,  and  must  bear 
the  same  relation  to  a  hernial  tumour.  Continuing  to 
ascend,  this  vessel  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  spermatic 
artery  and  vas  deferens,  and,  therefore,  will  be  similarly 
placed  with  regard  to  the  neck  of  an  oblique,  inguinal  her- 
nia. When  the  obturator  artery  arises  from  the  epigastric, 
which  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence,  it  passes  downwards 
and  inwards  into  the  pelvis.  If  it  arises  by  a  common 
tnmk  with  the  epigastric,  or  starts  from  that  vessel  close  to 
its  commencement,  its  course,  as  it  descends,  will  lie  ob- 
liquely along  the  lower  half  of  the  external  border  of  the 
ring.  In  such  a  case  that  aperture,  if  viewed  from  within, 
the  vessels  having  been  injected,  will  present  the  form  of 
an  eUipse,  its  greater  diameter  being  from  before  back- 
wards, the  external  side  being  formed  by  the  two  arteries 
diverging  to  their  desthiations,  and  the  internal  one  by  the 
curved  base  of  Gimbe mat's  ligament.  But  should  the  ob- 
turator artery  arise  from  the  epigastric  higher  up,  its  direc- 
tion will  then  correspond  with  the  superior  and  inner  bor- 
der of  the  ring,  which  will  therefore  be  nearly  surrounded 
by  vessels.     This,  however,  is  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

31-2.  Having  thus  examined  the  disposition  and  mutual 
relations  of  the  dift'erent  structures  of  which  the  abdominal 
parietes  are  composed,  we  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  practical  application  that  may  be  made  of  the  facts, 
which  we  have  here  reviewed  in  detail.  We  shall  suppose 
that  the  subject  lies  on  the  table,  and  that  the  different  pro- 
cesses of  dissection  above  pointed  out,  have  been  con- 
ducted on  one  side,  the  other  remaining  untouched.  It 
may  in  the  first  place  be  observed,  that  if  a  hernial  tiunour 
has  occurred  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the 
intestine  must  have  escaped  either  immediately  above  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  or  below  it.  In  the  former  case  it  is  termed 
inguinal  hernia,  in  the  latter  cnual.    It  must  obviously  be  a 
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matter  of  the  first  consequence  to  rlelertnitie  this  point  with 
certainty,  and  without  any  delay ;  for  on  it  depends,  not 
only  the  success  of  the  efforts  made  to  reduce  the  hernia, 
by  what  is  called   the  taxis,  but  also  the  propriety  and 
manner  of  performing  every  step  of  tlie  operation  requisite 
for  the  rehef  of  a  strangulated  intestine,  from  the  first  inci- 
sion through  the  skin  to  its  final  completion.     This  ques- 
tion can  be  determined  only  by  ascertaining  with  accuracy 
the  position  of  the  neck  of  the  tumour,  and  then  carefully 
tracing  out  its  relation  of  place,  or  its  position  with  regard 
to  Poupart's  ligament.  If  the  tumour  be  of  moderate  size,  so 
that  the  finger  may  be  passed  along  the  ligament,  from  the 
[tuberosity  of  the  pubis  outwards,  little  doubt  can  remain  as 
[to  whether  it  lies  below  or  above  its  border.     But  a  large 
lisguinal  hernia  will  obscure  this  part,  by  its  descent,  and  a 
[large  crural  one  by  its  ascent ;  for  when  the  latter  has  passed 
[down  for  some  way,  it  turns  up  towards  the  abdonien,  lying 
►on  Poupart's  ligament,  and  so  occupies  the  situation  of  the 
I  other  species.     But  if  such  a  tumour  can  be  drawn  down  a 
[little,  by  making  it  slide  between  the  skin  and  fascia,  its 
Tpoint  of  exit  can  at  once  be  determined.     And  if,  in  the 
other  form  of  the  disease,  the  tumour  he  pushed  a  little  up- 
[irards  and  inwards,  so  that  the  situation  of  its  neck  can  be 
I  ascertained,  and  the  ligament  defined,  as  above  suggested,  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  wilt  at  once  be  arrived  at.     Suppose 
it  to  be  decided  that  the  tumour  lies  above  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, and  therefore,  that  it  is  an  inguinal  hernia,  we  have 
seen  that  its  descent  may  be  along  the  course  of  the  ingui- 
nal canal,  or  it  may  pass  straight  forwards  through  the  ex- 
ternal ring,  constituting,  in  the  former  case,  an  oblique,  in 
the  latter,  a  direct  inguinal  hernia.     It  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, as  well  in  reference  to  the  taxis,  as  to  the  operation, 
to  distinguish  even  these,  though  so  closely  allied.     The 
situation  of  the  spermatic  cord,  the  direction  of  the  tumour, 
and  also  its  form,  furnish  sufKcient  data  on  which  the  diag- 
nosis may  be  established.     In  the  oblique  form,  the  tumour 
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inclines  upwards  and  ouhvards,  ia  the  direction  of  the  spine 
of  the  ileum,  the  vas  deferens  and  the  spermatic  vessels  ly- 
ing behind  it.  In  the  direct  descent,  the  tumour  may  be 
traced  upwards  in  the  direction  of  the  umbilicus,  and  the 
cord  will  be  found  to  its  external  side,  and  partly  in  front 
of  it. 

343.  Now,  if  the  previous  question  here  raised  be  deter- 
mined, and  if  the  case  has  been  decided  to  be  an  oblique 
inguinal  hernia,  it  remains  for  the  surgeon  to  restore  the 
intestine,  by  the  taxis,  if  possible;  if  not,  by  an  operation. 
Previously  to  making  any  eflfort  at  reduction,  the  abdominal 
muscles  should  be  relaxed  as  much  as  possible,  which  can 
be  done  by  approximating  their  points  of  attachment. 
With  this  view,  the  body  being  placed  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  the  shoulders  should  be  raised  and  supported,  and 
the  thiglis  bent  on  the  pelvis,  that  of  the  affected  side  being 
also  inclined  a  little  inwards,  to  lessen  the  tension  exerted 
on  Poupart*s  ligament  by  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata. 
So  far,  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  connexion  of  the 
parts  points  out  the  propriety  of  placing  the  body  and  the 
limbs  in  a  particular  position,  rather  than  in  any  other.  In 
the  next  place,  the  tumour  being  taken  hold  of  steadily 
with  one  hand,  and  elevated  somewhat  towards  the  ring, 
compression  should  be  made  on  its  neck  with  the  two  first 
fingers  and  thumb  of  the  other,  followed  by  an  e£fbrt  to 
push  it  upwards  and  outwards,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  direction 
of  the  inguinal  canal.  These  measures  should  be  employed 
until  hopes  of  success  fail,  or  until  it  is  no  longer  safe  to 
continue  them,  from  their  tendency  to  excite  or  increase 
inflammation,  in  parts  placed  under  circumstances  which 
dispose  them  to  run  very  speedily  into  that  condition. 
When  all  efforts  at  reduction  prove  fruitless,  the  operation 
must  necessarily  be  resorted  to,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done 
the  better.  When  placed  on  the  operation  table,  the 
shoulders  should  be  raised  in  the  same  way  as  whilst  the 
taxis  was  being  performed,  but  the  legs  must  be  allowed  to 
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[bang  over  the  margin  of  the  table.     In  the  first  place,  the 
may  be  made  tense  over  the  tumour,  by  straining  it 

Jtween  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  if  the 
jtiunour  be  small,  or  if  it  be  large,  by  supporting  it  in  the 
malm  of  the  hand,  and  drawing  the  skin  from  behind.    The 

itegument  may  then  be  divided  by  an  incision  drawn  over 
'the  con%'exity  of  the  tumour,  beginning  at  its  upper  extre- 
mity, or  even  a  httle  above  it,  and  continued  down  to  the 
lower,  unless  it  be  very  large.  Another  mode  of  making 
the  first  incision  is  by  pinching  up  the  skin  into  a  fold,  run- 
ning  transversely  with  regard  to  the  tumour,  and  dividing 
it  down  to  its  base,  or  point  of  reflexion.  When  this  is 
done,  and  the  skin  is  allowed  to  return  to  its  original  posi- 
tion, the  line  of  the  incision  through  it  will  be  found  to  cor- 
respond with  the  direction  of  the  tumour.  This  incision 
will  divide  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  and  also  a  small 
vessel,  which  sometimes  requires  to  be  secured,  viz.,  the  su- 
perficial, or  external  pudic  artery.  The  fascia  of  the  cord 
becomes  by  these  means  exposed,  a  small  piece  of  which 
should  be  pinched  up  between  the  blades  of  the  forceps, 
and  cut  off  close  to  their  points,  so  as  to  make  an  aperture 
barely  sufficient  to  admit  the  director.  The  instrument 
being  passed  upwards  to  the  ring,  the  fascia  is  to  be  divided 
upon  it  by  running  the  scalpel  along  its  groove,  and  then 
downwards  to  the  extent  of  the  external  incision.  The 
cremaster  is  thus  brought  into  view,  and  is  to  be  divided 
with  equal  caution,  and  after  the  same  manner.  The  her- 
Euai  sack,  however,  is  not  yet  laid  hare,  it  remains  covered 
by  what  we  have  already  alluded  to  as  the  sub-serous  cellular 
tiflsiie,  and  by  the  thin  prolongation  given  off  from  the  mar- 
gin of  the  internal  ring,  and  which,  as  it  descends,  gradually 
degenerates  into  cellular  tissue.  This  ''  must  be  cautiously 
I'Cut  through,''  by  employing  the  forceps,  director,  and  scalpel, 
as  above  stated,  and  so  the  peritonasal  investment,  or  the 
proper  hernial  sack  is  exposed ;  to  open  which  requires 
•*  the  utmost  caution."     The  operator  should  *'  nip  up  a 
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smail  portion  of  the  membrane,  over  the  inferior  and  ajite- 
rior  part  of  the  tumour,  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb 
of  his  left  hand,  and  then,  by  gently  rolling  it  between 
thenij  he  easily  distinguishes  if  any  intestine  be  included ; 
if  so,  he  raises  a  fresh  portion."*  Tlie  slight  rotatory  mo- 
tion of  the  fingers  here  directed  will  in  most  cases  suffice 
to  insulate  the  membrane  from  the  intestine;  and  when 
this  is  clone,  the  fold  compressed  between  the  fingers  may 
be  divided  by  the  scalpel,  or  by  the  scissars,  so  as  to  make  a 
small  opening  for  the  admission  of  the  director.  Whilst 
the  director  is  being  introduced  and  passed  up  towards  the 
ring,  its  grooA^ed  border  should  be  carefully  kept  in  close 
apposition  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  sack,  lest  by  any 
means  a  part  of  the  intestine  should  insinuate  itself  between 
them,  and  be  divided,  as  the  scalpel  runs  along  the  groove. 
It  now  only  remains,  so  far  as  the  operative  part  is  con- 
cerned, to  ascertain  the  seat  of  the  stricture,  and  to  divide 
it.  For  this  purpose  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  is 
passed  into  the  hernial  sack,  to  the  point  at  which  it  becomes 
constricted,  which  will  be  found  in  one  or  other  of  the 
three  following  situations,  and  may  be  stated  in  the  order 
of  their  frequency  as  follows:  1.  At  the  internal  ring,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  sack  :  2.  In  the  canal  itself,  about  an  inch 
or  a  little  more  within  the  external  ring,  the  compression 
being  formed  by  the  lower  border  of  the  internal  oblique 
and  transversalis  muscles,  where  they  arch  over  the  neck  of 
the  tumour :  3.  At  the  external  ring,  which  is  much  less 
frequent  than  the  others.  The  finger  having  reached  the 
strictured  part,  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  is  to  be  passed 
along  it,  its  side  resting  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  finger; 
and  when  it  has  been  conducted  beneath  the  stricture,  the 
edge  should  be  turned  forwards,  "  so  that  the  division  of 
the  stricture  should  be  made  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
line  alba,  that  is  to  say,  directly  upwards."  In  performing 
this  part  of  the  operation,  the  only  thing  to  be  apprehended 
is  the  division  of  the  epigastric  artery.  It  will  be  recollect- 
*  Sir  Astley  CoorsK'a  Lecturet,  edited  by  F.  Tyrrell. 
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ed  that  this  vessel  lies  to  the  inside  of  the  neck  of  the  tu- 
mour, in  cases  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  and,  on  the  out- 
side, in  the  direct  hernia.     If  the  diagnosis,  in  a  given  case, 
were  so  clear  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubting  whether  the 
descent  was  oblique  or  direct,  the  position  of  the  artery 
f  would  at  once  be  determined  with  regard  to  the  neck  of  the 
tumour,  and  the  direction  in  which  die  stricture  should  be 
'divided  may  be  indicated  with  certainty.     In  the  oblique 
form,  the  artery  may  be  effectually  avoided  by  cutting  out- 
I  wards ; — in  the  direct,  by  inclining  the  incision  inwards  ;  and 
in  recent  cases  doubts  seldom  arise  on  ihe  question.     But 
;  when  a  hernia  has  been  of  long  standing,  the  weight  of  the 
|4umour,  by  drawing  on  its  neck,  and  therefore  on  the  inter- 
[nal  ring,  approximates  it  to  the  external  one,  by  which 
leans  it  occupies  the  situation  of  a  direct  hernia.     If  on 
[examination  such  a  case  were  pronounced  to  be  a  direct 
lescent,  and  if,  on  such  an  assumption,  the  incision  were 
toade  inwards,  the  artery  must  be  divided.    Such  an  occur- 
rence can  only  be  avoided  by  adopting  the  precept  laid 
down  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  viz.  of  cutting  upwards  in  all 
of  inguinal  hernia,  whether  they  be  direct  or  oblique. 
344.  In  cases  of  direct  inguinal  hernia,  the  coverings  of 
le  sack  are  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  the  fascia  of 
le  cord,  the  conjoined  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  and 
rtransversalis  (if  they  be  not  ruptured),  together  with  the 
fascia  trans versalis.     The  creniaster  muscle  forms  only  a 
partial  covering,  near  the  external  ring,  for  there  the  cord 
and  the  tumour  come  into  contact ;  but  they  instantly  di- 
verge, one  passing  upwards  into  the  abdomen,  the  other 
outwards  in  the  course  of  the  canal.     The  division  of  the 
different  structures  above  enumerated  is  to  be  conducted 
on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  oblique  descent,  but  with  a 
degree  of  caution  the  more,  as  the  tumour  has  a  covering 
the  less. 

346.  When  a  portion  of  intestine  passes  into  the  crural 
ring  it  necessarily  pushes  before  it  that  part  of  the  perito- 
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nseum  which  lines  the  aperture,  and,  thus  invested,  descends 
into  the  tubular  prolongation  sent  down,  round  the  femoral 
vessels,  from  the  membranous  lining  of  the  abdomen.  After 
descending  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  its  progress  down- 
wards is  arrested;  and  if  the  quantity  of  intestine  protruded 
increases,  the  tumour  turns  forwards  through  the  saphenous 
opening,  in  the  fascia  lata..  There  its  direction  becomes 
altered  again,  as  it  is  made  to  ascend  obhquely  inwards, 
lying  in  front  of  the  ihac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  (its  falci- 
form process),  and  even  of  Poupart's  ligament ;  so  that  it 
forms,  by  its  different  turns,  a  curve  whose  concavity  looks 
upwards. 

Having  thus  described  the  progress  of  the  intestine,  we 
are  prompted  to  inquire  what  are  the  circumstances  in  the 
structure  of  the  parts  through  which  it  passes,  which  de- 
termine these  changes  in  its  direction.  Having  descended 
to  the  point  above  indicated,  the  tumour  is  checked  by 
the  narrowing  of  the  tube  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  Thb, 
though  wide  above,  where  its  inner  border  is  separated  at  a 
considerable  interval  from  the  femoral  vessels,  gradually 
contracts  so  as  to  come  into  close  contact  with  them ;  and 
where  it  does  so  it  must  become  intimately  connected  with 
them  by  the  vasa  vasorum.  The  lower  border  of  the  sa- 
phenous opening  is  also  closely  applied  to  the  sheath  of  the 
vessels  in  this  situation  \  and  as  the  pubic  portion  of  the 
fascia  lata  passes  behind,  whilst  the  iliac  arches  in  front  of 
it,  any  extraneous  substance  that  may  pass  down  in  the 
sheath  would  be  constricted  by  that  arrangement  of  the 
fascia,  even  if  the  connexion  between  the  vessels  and  the 
sheath  were  not  sufKcient  to  produce  such  an  effect.  These 
causes  limit  the  descent  of  the  intestine,  and  determine  its 
passage  forwards  through  the  saphenous  opening,  where 
comparatively  little  resistance  is  given.  But,  it  will  be 
asked,  why  does  the  hernia  turn  upwards  ?  why  does  it  not 
rather  descend  in  front  of  the  thigh,  lying  between  the  skin 
and  the  fascia  lata  ?  more  especially  as,  from  its  exit  out  of 
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tiie  abdomen,  down  to  its  first  turn,  it  had  been  lying  on  the 
pubic  portion  of  that  fascia  ?     The  impediment  to  its  de- 
■cent  in  that  way  is  produced,  partly  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  superficial  fascia  is  connected  to  the  margin  of 
the  saphenous  opening,  but  chiefly  by  the  superficial  eptgas- 
[iric  vessels  which  run  on  its  surface.     With  these  the  tu- 
'mour  comes  into  contact,  after  emerging  through  the  open- 
,  ing,  and,  though  by  the  firmness  of  their  connexion  with 
the  deep  vessels,  they  resist  its  descent,  they  offer  no  obsta- 
cle to  its  ascent,  so  that  during  this  part  of  its  course  it  ne- 
cessarily passes  up  between  the  superficial  vessels  and  fas- 
cia, which  lie  in  front  of  it,  and  the  fascia  lata  lying  behind. 
346.  To  restore  to  its  natural  situation  an  mtestine  so 
placed,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  it  retrace  its  steps  as 
,  it  were,  describing  successively,  but  in  a  retrograde  course, 
the  different  turns  it  had  made  in  its  passage.     With  this 
\  tiew,  af^er  having  adjusted  the  body  so  as  to  relax  the  ab- 
■doQunal  muscles,  and  to  take  off  all  tension  from  Poupart's 
iigamcDt,  the  patient  being  placed  with  the  afi'ecled  side 
I  close  to  the  side  of  his  bed,  the  surgeon  draws  the  tumour 
^downwards  into  the  hollow  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
[■o  aa  to  bring  it  opposite  the  saphenous  opening.    This  be- 
ing done,  it  should  be  pressed  backwards,  as  if  into  that 
aperture,  and  upwards,  ^vith  a  slight  inclination  outwards, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  impediment  that  may  be  presented  by 
'  Girobemat's  ligament.     Should  these,  and  the  other  usual 
I  csEpedients  fail,  the  operation  must  be  resorted  to,  even  still 
store  speedily  than  in  cases  of  inguinal  hernia.      When 
commencing  the  operation,  the  first  step  (af^cr  the  body  has 
been  properly  placed)  consists  in  dividing  the  skin  by  a 
transverse  incision  carried  over  the  middle  of  the  tumour 
firom  one  side  to  the  oilier,  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  of  course  below  it.     This  incision  may  be  made  by 
pinching  the  skin  into  a  fold  parallel  with  the  femoral  ves- 
sels, and  cutting  down  to  its  base,  after  which,  when  al- 
lowed to  return  to  its  natural  situation,  it  will  be  found  di- 
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videil  in  the  extent  and  direction  above  indicated.  This 
should  he  met  at  right  angles  by  another  incision,  begun 
about  an  inch  and  half  above  the  crural  arch,  so  that  both 
together  shall  resemble  an  inverted  x  •  Many  surgeons,  it 
may  be  observed,  commence  with  a  crural  incision.  Du- 
puytren  usually  does  so.  Sabatier  discountenanced  the 
practice,  through  a  fear,  that  if  the  vertical  incision  urere 
carried  below  the  horizontal  one,  so  as  to  form  a  cross,  the 
saphena  vein  might  be  wounded.  If  the  tumour  be  very 
small,  such  an  accident  may  arise  from  prolonging  the  inci- 
sion below  the  middle  part  of  it ;  but  when  it  increases,  and 
comes  forwards  through  the  saphenous  opening,  it  lies  on  a 
plane  anterior  to  the  vein,  which  therefore  is  out  of  all 
danger.  In  the  transverse  incision,  through  the  skin,  the 
superficial  epigastric  artery  is  divided,  but  that  is  of  little 
consequence.  The  angular  flaps  of  integument  having  been 
reflected,  the  superficial  fascia  becomes  exposed,  and 
sliould  be  divided  to  the  same  extent.  It  is  much  thicker 
than  where  it  forms  a  covering  for  inguinal  hernia,  and 
contains,  moreover,  some  of  the  superficial  lymphatic 
glands.  The  funnel-shaped  investment  of  the  femoral  ves- 
sels, OY  fascia  2>^opria,  next  comes  into  view,  which  is  to  be 
cautiously  divided  by  pinching  up  a  small  piece  between 
the  blades  of  the  forceps,  and  cutting  it  off  close  to  their 
points,  thus  making  an  aperture  suificient  to  admit  a  direc- 
tor. When  the  fascia  propria  is  divided  the  hernial  sack 
is,  in  most  cases,  still  obscured  by  that  thick  lamella  of 
cellular  tissue,  which  lies  across  the  crural  ring,  and  has 
been  pushed  down  before  the  peritonaeum,  as  the  hernia  de- 
scends. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  this  also  must 
be  divided,  after  which,  whilst  the  proper  sack,  or  perito- 
nieal  covering  of  the  intestine  is  being  opened,  the  same 
precautions  should  be  observed,  that  have  been  already 
suggested  when  describing  the  operation  for  inguinal  her- 
nia. When  the  contents  of  the  sack  are  exposed,  the  ope- 
rator has  to  divide  the  stricture,  which  obviously  includes  a 
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consideration  of  the  place  at  which  the  division  should  be 
made,  and  the  manner  of  making  it.     The  finger  being  in- 
troduced into  the  sack,  and  passed  upwards  along  its  ante- 
rior and  inner  side,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  seat 
of  the  stricture,  it  will  be  found,  according  to  the  testimony 
•«f  our  highest  authorities,  either  at  the  arched  border  of 
le  saphenous  opening,  at  the  edge  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
>r  in  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sack.     Should  a  stricture  be 
)und  at  the  border  of  the  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  a  bis- 
[Itoury  may  be  introduced  on  the  finger,  and  its  division 
Bffected  by  directing  the  edge  of  the  instrument  obliquely 
ipwards  and  inwards.  This  part  can  be  tlie  seat  of  stricture 
»nly  when  the  tumour  is  sufficiently  large  to  turn  forwards 
ind  upwards,  and  it  not  un frequently  happens,  that  though 
lit  be  divided,  still  the  reduction  of  the  intestine  cannot  be 
leffected.  Another  stricture  must  then  exist  higher  up,  in  one 
>r  other  of  the  situations  above  indicated,  to  remove  which 
^different  modes  of  proceeding  have  been  recommended,  all 
I  however,  having  a  common  object,  viz.,  to  widen  the  open- 
ring  through  which  the  intestine  had  escaped  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  which  it  necessarily  must  repass  whilst  it  is 
^being  restored.     The  superior  boundary  of  the  crural  ring, 
I  being  Poupart's  ligament,  the  internal  one  that  of  Gimber- 
^•nat,  the  proposed  end  must  be  attained  by  the  division  of 
one  or  other.     Sir  Astley  Cooper  is  of  opinion  that  Gim- 
i  bernat's  ligament  cannot  be  the  seat  of  stricture ;  for,  "  if 
■Strangulated  femoral  hernia  be  examined  in  the  dead  body, 
|-«nd  that  Ugament  cut  through,  the  hernia  is  not  liberated 
by  such  a  division."     If  it  be  on  these  grounds  concluded 
that  the  stricture  is  situated  at  the  border  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, or  in  the  neck  of  the  sack,  the  same  incision  will  ne- 
cessarily divide  both.     But  in  what  direction  should  it  be 
made  ?     This  question  must  be  determined  by  a  reference 
to  the  position  of  the  vessels,  or  parts,  which  lie  contiguous 
to  the  margin  of  the  ring.     If  the  incision  were  directed 
tipwards,  in  a  male  subject,  the  spermatic  vessels  and  vas 
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deferens  must  be  wounded,  should  it  be  carried  beyond  a 
very  few  lines.  In  the  female  the  round  ligament  only 
•would  be  endangered,  which  is  of  comparatively  little  con- 
sequence. To  avoid  these  consequences,  Sharpe  recom- 
Bmnded  the  edge  of  the  bistoury  to  be  inclined  upwards 
snd  outwards,  by  which  means  its  direction  would  be  paral- 
lel with  that  of  the  cord ;  but  then  the  epigastric  artery 
•lies  Ncactly  before  it.  Though  this  fact  would  seem  rather 
decisive  against  adopting  the  practice,  Dupuytren  prefers  it 
to  any  other,  and  no  vessel  appears  to  have  been  wounded 
in  any  of  his  operations ;  doubtless,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  divide  a  few  fibres  of  the  ligament.  One 
point  then  remains,  in  which  the  strictiure  may  be  divided 
iwithout  risk,  viz.  by  inclining  the  edge  of  the  bistoury,  after 
it  has  been  introduced,  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards. 
On  this  but  one  contingency  rests,  and  that  an  extremely 
remote  one,  namely,  when  the  obturator  artery  rises  from 
Ihe  epigastric  in  such  a  way  that,  as  it  descends  into  the 
pelvis,  it  runs  along  the  anterior  and  inner  side  of  the  ring. 
-For  full  information  on  this  important  subject  the  reader 
will  consult  the  following  works : — Sib.  Astley  Coopb&'s 
TrecUise  on  the  Anatomy  and  Surgical  Treatment  of  Her- 
nia :  Lawrence  on  Ruptures :  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Lectures 
on  Swrgeryt  edited  by  F'  Tyrrell  :  and  Scarpa  on  Hernia. 
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THE   MUSCLES  07  THE   BACK. 

347.  The  muscles  placed  along  the  posterior  part  of  the 
trunk  are  found,  to  be  arranged  in  layers,  or  strata,  placed 
one  over  the  other,  and  differing  materially  in  extent,  at- 
tachments, and  use.  The  superficial  muscles  are  so  broad 
as  to  cover  all  the  others ;  and  as  their  extent  is  consider- 
able, their  number  is  proportionally  diminished,  being  only 
two,  viz.  the  trapezius  and  latissimus  dorsi.  The  second 
set  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  rhomboi'dei,  levator  anguli 
scapulae,  the  splenii,  and  serrati  postici.  In  strictness,  the 
two  first  form  a  layer  by  themselves,  and  so  do  the  two 
last ;  but  it  would  tend  to  no  useful  purpose  to  multiply 
these  sub-divisions.  In  the  third  set  are  included  the  erec- 
tor spins,  consisting  of  the  sacro-lumbalis,  and  longissimus 
dorsi,  with  their  cervical  prolongations,  viz.  the  cervicalis 
descendens,  transversalis  colli,  and  trachelo-mastoideus ; 
lastly  the  complexus.  The  fourth  layer  comprises  the  spina- 
lis muscle,  consisting  of  two  parts,  viz.,  the  spinalis  colli  and 
spinalis  dorai,  the  multifidus  spinee,  the  inter- spinales,  inter- 
transversales,  and,  finally,  the  small  muscles  placed  between 
the  base  of  the  skuH  and  the  two  first  vertebrae,  viz.,  the 
recti  postici  and  obliqui. 

348.  The  trapezius  {cuctdlaris,  Soemm. ;  occipito^orsi- 
tut-acTomien,  Dumas)  extends  along  the  posterior  part  of  the 
neck,  as  well  as  of  the  back  and  shoulder.  If  the  two  muscles 
of  this  name  be  taken  together,  they  represent  a  four-sided 
figure  (whence  the  name)  two  angles  of  which  correspond 
with  the  points  of  the  shoulders,  one  with  the  occipital  protu- 
berance, and  the  fourth  with  the  spinous  process  of  the  last 
dorsal  vertebra.  The  trapezius  arises,  1,  from  the  occi- 
pital protuberance,  and  from  about  a  third  of  the  oblique 
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ridge,  extending  forwards  from  it;    2,  in  the  cervical  re- 
gion, from  the  fibres  of  the  corresponding  muscle,  bothi 
being  blended  together,  and  from  a  tendinous  band,  calledj 
ligamentitm  nucha: ;  3,  from  the  spinal  process  of  the  lastl 
cervical,  and  all  those  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  as  well  asJ 
from  the  intcr-spinous  ligatnents.      From  these  differenti 
points  of  origin  the  fibres  proceed  towards  the  top  of  thej 
shoulder,  following  very  different  directions;    tliose  from] 
the  occiput  inclining  downwards  and  outwards,  and  those 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  back  upwards  and  outwards,  thai 
obliquity  of  each  set  diminishing,  so  that  those  intermediatej 
between  the  two  extremes  become  horizontal.     Tlie  supe-< 
rior  fibres  turn  forwards  a  little,  and  are  inserted  into  thai 
external  third  of  the  clavicle,  the  middle  pass  transversely  * 
to  the  upper  border  of  the  acromion  process,  whilst  the  in-] 
ferior  ones  ascend  to  that  of  the  spine,  being  attached  as  far 
back  as  the  triangular  surface  at  which  it  commences.   Tbe-j 
tendinous  fibres  by  which  the  muscle  arises  are  rather  short 
along  the  interval  from  the  last  dorsal  vertebra  as  high  as 
the  fourth;  there  they  lengthen  gradually,  but  opposite  the-' 
fourth  cervical  vertebra  they  again  acquire  about  the  same 
extent,  so  that  in  the  interval  between  these  points,  the 
union  of  the  muscular  with  the  tendinous  fibres  forms  a 
crescent,  and  if  the  two  muscles  be  dissected  together  they, 
will  represent  an  oval. 

From  the  line  of  union  of  the  two  trapezii  along  the  neck, 
a  band  of  condensed  cellular  membrane,  mixed  with  ten- 
dinous fibres,  extends  deeply,  so  as  to  reach  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  vertebrae,  forming  a  septum  between  the 
sets  of  muscles  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line.  It  is  at- 
tached by  one  extremity  to  the  occipital  protuberance,  by 
the  other  to  the  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra ;  its  posterior  border  being  blended  with  the  fibres 
of  the  trapezii,  whilst  the  anterior  is  fixed  to  the  spinous 
processes.  This  is  usually  called  ligamentum  nucha.  In  the 
human  subject  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  rudiment  of 
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that  peculiar  clastic  band  which  serves  to  sustain  the  weight 

I  of  the  head  in  the  lower  animals.  Structure — the  trapezius  is 

fleshy  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  and  tendinous  at  its 

attachnoents  :  relations — by  its  posterior  surface  with   the 

skin,  beneath  which  it  hes  in  its  entire  extent ;  the  anterior 

one  covers  part  of  the  complexus,  the  splenii,  levator  anguli 

iscapulfp,    the   supra-spinatus,    infra-spinatus   slightly,    the 

rhomboidei,  and  part  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.     Where  the 

[inferior  fibres  slide  over  the  triangular  surface  between  the 

ibase  and  spine  of  the  scapukj,  in  order  to  reach  the  upper 

[border  of  the  latter,  a  synovial  bursa  is  interposed. 

34©.  The   latissimus    dorsi  {dorsi-lumbo-sacro-humeral, 
i)  occupies  the  whole  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
lumbar  region,  and   the  lower   half  of  the  dorsal.      Its 
I  form  is  triangular.     It  arises,    1,  from  the  spinous  pro- 
i  cesses  usually  of  the  six  lower  dorsal  vertebrae,  from  all 
those  of  the  lumbar  region  and  of  the  sacrum;   2,  from 
[the  external  border  of  the  crista  ilei  (its  posterior  third) ; 
Is,  by  fleshy  digitalions  from  the  three  or  four  last  ribs, 
Kwhere  they  are  interposed  between  similar  processes  of 
[.the  obliquus  externus.      The  tendinous  fibres  from  the 
[^o  first  lines  of  origin,  form  by  their  inter- texture,  or 
liuiioo,  a  broad  aponeurosis,  from  which  the  fleshy  fibres 
proceed,  converging  towards  the  axilla.     Those  from  the 
dorsal  vertebrae  pass  almost  horizontally  outwards,  and  all 
[the  rest  with  increasing  degrees  of  obliquity,  so  that  those 
[from  the  ribs  ascend  almost  vertically.  By  this  convergence, 
[the  fibres  form  a  narrow  and  thick  fasciculus,  which  slides 
tover  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  from  which  it  some- 
r  times  receives  a  small  accessory  muscle.     In  this  situation 
I  it  rests  on  the  teres  major,  which  it  accompanies  towards 
[the  axilla,  but  gradually  turns,  as  it  were,  on  itself,  so  as  to 
'get  to  the  anterior  aspect  of  that  muscle,  and  is  inserted 
^into  the  posterior  border  of  the  bicipital  groove  in  the  hu- 
merus.    The  flat  tendon  by  which  the  latissimus  dorsi  is 
inserted  becomes  united,  particxUarly  by  its  lower  border. 
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with  that  of  the  teres ;  it  ascends  higher  than  the  latter, 
and  also  lies  nearer  to  the  brachial  vessels.    It  is  sometimes 
eonnected  to  the  pectoralis  major,  by  a  fleshy  fasciculus 
extended  across   the  axillary  space.     Structure — aponeu- 
rotic in  the  lumbar  region,  tendinous  at  its  insertion,  ileshyj 
in  the  rest  of  its  extent :  relations — it  is  covered  by  tha( 
trapezius  at  its  dorsal  origin,  and  subcutaneous  in  the  rest 
of  its  extent,  except  where  it  ascends  into  the  axilla.     Thflj 
anterior  surface  rests  on  the  deep  lumbar  muscles,  the  serra- 
tus  posticus  inferior,  part  of  the  oblitjuus  internus  abdominis, 
and  serratus  major,  the  rhomboTdeus  major,  infra-sp'matus, 
and  teres  major ;  its  internal  border  is  blended  with  the 
fibres  of  the  corresponding  muscle,  along  the  middle  line, 
the  inferior  intermixes  with  those  of  the  gluteus  maximus.] 
The  superior  is  free,  and  describes  a  slight  curve,  whose 
concavity  looks  upwards ;  the  anterior  one,  also  free  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent,  slightly  overlaps  the  obliquus  ex- 
temus  below,  and  higher  up  the  serratus  magnus. 

Combined  Actions. — The  trajiezius  and  latissimus  dorsi  direct  ot\ 
infiuence  the  molion  of  several  parts,  as  must  be  evident  from  it 
extent  of  their  atcadiments.  If  the  shoulders  be  fixed,  tlie  trapezilj 
muscles  acting  togetlicr,  draw  the  head  directly  backwards  ;  but 
only  one  of  them  acts,  it  inclines  the  head  to  the  corresponding'l 
side.  If  the  liead  be  fixed,  the  superior  part  of  the  trapezius  ele»l 
vatcs  die  point  of  the  shoulder,  and  sustains  it  in  that  position,  as  j 
when  a  burthen  is  supported  upon  it ;  but,  if  the  effort  required] 
be  considerable,  or  if  it  must  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time 
the  co-operation  of  the  serratus  magnus  becomes  indispensable,] 
It  would  appear  at  first  sight,  from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  fibres] 
of  this  muscle,  that  those  in  the  middle  part  of  it  could  draw  the] 
scapula  directly  backwards,  and  the  lower  ones  draw  it  downrj 
wards.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  fact  As  the  mus- j 
cle  is  attached  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula  and  the  acromion,  itJ 
will  rather,  in  consequence  of  the  obliquity  of  the  direction 
these  processes,  communicate  a  certain  degree  of  rotatory  motioal 
to  the  whole  bone,  by  means  of  wluch,  wlien  the  acromion  ascendsi' 
the  posterior  angle  descends,  and  the  inferior  one  comes  forward ; 
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and  should  the  acromion  be  made  to  resume  its  previous  position, 
the  inferior  angle  will  move  backwards,  llie  superior  one  upwards, 
The  bone  then,  in  its  movements,  cannot  be  made  to  ascend  or  de- 
scend, to  go  backwards  or  forwards,  in  such  a  way  that  the  direc- 
tion of  its  different  parts  may  remain  exactly  parallel,  in  ilieir  new 
situations,  to  those  which  they  had  previously  occupied.  The  bone 
will,  on  the  contrary,  be  found  to  rotate,  as  it  were,  on  a  pivot 
driven  through  the  centre  of  its  dorsum.  To  draw  the  scapula  di- 
rectly backwards  requires  the  combined  effort  of  the  trapezius  and 
rhomboid  muscles ;  for,  as  their  fibres  decussate,  the  direction  of  the 
one  being  obliquely  downwards,  that  of  the  other  upwards,  the  bone, 
by  their  combined  action,  is  made  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
diagonal  of  their  forces,  that  is  to  say,  towards  the  spinal  column. 

The  latissimus  dorsi,  acting  on  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  ne- 
irfly  draws  it  downwards,  and  gives  it  at  the  same  time  a 
'ratatory  motion  on  its  own  axis,  particularly  if  it  had  been 
prerioualy  everted,  or  turned  outwards.  When  the  shoulder 
and  arm  are  rendered  fixed,  the  muscle  acts  in  various  ways  on 
the  trunk.  Thus  it  assists  in  forcible  inspiration,  by  drawing  on 
the  lower  ribs  and  elevating  them.  By  conspiring  with  the  abdo- 
minal and  greater  pectoral  muscles,  it  elevates  and  sustains  the 
body  in  the  effort  of  climbing ;  and  when  an  individual  is  con- 
strained to  resort  to  the  assistance  of  crutches,  the  latissimus  and 
pectoralis  major  are  the  chief  agents  iti  progression.  The  arms 
are  in  the  first  instance  lixcd  by  grasping  the  long  handle  of  each 
crutch  ;  and  as  the  muscles,  which  form  the  borders  of  the  axilla 
are  thus  made  to  rest  on  the  cross  bar  of  the  crutch,  they  de- 
rive thereby  all  the  mechanical  advantage  of  sliding  over  a  pul- 
ky-Uke  surface.  Thus  adjusted,  when  the  muscles  contract,  they 
neeenarOy  draw  the  body  up  towards  the  fulcrum,  over  which 
tbey  pass,  and  so  enable  the  other  moving  powers  to  propel  the 
body  and  limbs  forwards. 

The  trapezius  and  latissimus  dorsi^  more  particularly  the  latter, 
can  act  under  certain  circumstances  on  the  spine,  preparatory  to 
which  the  shoulder  and  arm  must  become  (at  least  relatively)  the 
fixed  points  of  their  attachment.  When  a  roan  walks  close  to  the 
margin  of  a  raised  foot-'path,  or  of  a  curb-stone,  and  happens  to 
incline  a  little  beyond  it,  the  body  becomes  curved  to  that  side, 
and  by  its  own  weight  would  carry  him  over  it,  if  a  particular 
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effort  were  not  made  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence.  For  tliia 
purpose  the  arm  of  the  opposite  side  is,  as  it  were,  instinctivel] 
thrown  out  somewhat  from  the  body,  so  as  to  render  tlie  insertion'^ 
of  the  latissimus  dorsi  into  that  bone,  its  Rxcd  point  of  attachment 
Thus  sustaincdj  the  fibres  of  tlie  muscle  are  enabled  to  act  on  the 
spine,  and  by  pulling  on  those  parts  of  it  which  are  curved,  theyJ 
draw  them  into  a  right  line  with  the  rest,  and  so  restore  the  equi- 
librium of  the  body.  An  individual  walking  on  a  rope  is  alwaya 
observed  to  keep  both  arms  fixed,  and  removed  a  little  from  the 
sides ;  this  is  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  britvging  the  latissimus 
of  each  side  into  action,  in  order  to  rectify  the  curvatures  which 
alternately  occur,  now  to  one  side,  now  to  another.  In  order  to 
give  greater  effect  to  the  power  of  the  muscles,  such  persons 
carry  a  pole,  which  is  held  transversely.  When  the  body  deviates 
to  one  side,  the  opposite  arm  is  at  once  completely  fixed,  by 
grasping  the  pole  firmly  with  the  hand,  and  so  the  muscles  are 
enabled  to  act  on  tlie  spine  with  increased  effect,  and  restore  it  to 
the  perpendicular  position. 

r350.  The  rhombo'ideus  {cervici-dorso-scapulaire,  Dumas) 
is  usually  divided  into  two  muscles,  which,  though  they  he 
on  the  same  plane,  are  similar  in  structure  and  use,  and  differ 
only  in  size.  The  two  parts  of  the  muscle  are  separated  by  a 
slight  cellular  interval.  It  is  extended  obliquely  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal 
vertebrae,  to  the  base  of  the  scapula.  1.  The  rhombdidetu 
minor  arises  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cer- 
vical vertebra,  and  from  the  ligamentum  nuchae,  its  fibres 
being  also  closely  united  with  those  of  the  trapezius.  It 
inclines  downwards  and  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into  that 
part  of  the  base  of  the  scapula  that  corresponds  with  the 
triangular  surface  from  which  the  spine  commences.  2. 
The  rhomhoideus  major,  three  or  fotu-  times  broader  than 
the  other,  is  placed  in  close  contact,  and  immediately  below 
it.  It  arises  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  four  or  five 
upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  into  that  part  of  the 
base  of  the  scapula  included  between  its  spine  and  inferior 
angle.     Direction — downwards  and  outwards :  structure-^ 
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Muscular  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  tendinous  at 
its  orgin :  relations — it  is  covered  by  the  trapezius  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent,  and  towards  the  lower  part  by  the 
latissimus  dorsi ;  but  when  the  arm  is  drawn  away  from  the 
side,  a  small  portion  is  left  uncovered  by  these  muscles, 
where  they  diverge  at  the  base  of  the  scapula. 

351.  The  levator  angttli  scaptdce  {trachelo-anguliscapu- 
Uure)  is  placed  along  the  side  and  posterior  part  of  the 
neck,  forming  a  long  and  rather  thick  fasciculus  of  fleshy 
fibres.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  three  or 
four  superior  cervical  vertebrw,  by  so  many  tendinous  points. 
From  these  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed,  being  at  first  sUghtly 
separated,  but  soon  united  to  form  a  flat  muscle,  which  is 
inserted  into  that  part  of  the  base  of  the  scapula,  included 
between  its  spine  and  superior  angle.  Direc/ioM— down- 
wards and  a  little  backwards :  structure — fleshy  in  the 
greater  port  of  its  extent,  tendinous  at  its  origin  :  relations 
—it  is  covered  by  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  above,  and  by 
the  trapezius  below;  it  rests  on  thesplcnius  colli,  transversus 
cervicis,  and  serratus  posticus  superior. 

352.  The  serratus  posticus  superior  (cervici-costo-dorsal) 
is  placed  under  cover  of  the  rhomboideus ;  it  is  flat,  and 
exceedingly  thin.  It  arises  from  the  spinous  process  of 
the  last  cervical,  and  from  those  of  two  or  three  upper 
dorsal  vertebras,  by  a  thin  aponeurosis,  winch  inclines  down- 
wards and  outwards,  soon  becoming  muscular,  and  is  in- 
serted by  four  fleshy  digitations  into  the  bodies  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  a  little  beyond  their 
angles.  Its  direction  is  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards, 
resting  on  the  deep  muscles  and  angles  of  the  ribs. 

353.  The  serratus  posticus  inferior  {dorsi-htmbo-costal) 
is  broader  than  the  preceding  muscle,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  considerable  interval,  the  one  corresponding 
with  the  upper,  the  other  with  the  lower  ribs.  It  arises 
from  the  spinous  processes  and  inter«spinous  ligaments  of 
the  two  last  dorsal,  and  two  or  three  first  lumbar  vertebrae,  by 
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a  thin  aponeurosis.  This  ends  in  a  fleshy  lamella^  which  in 
inserted  by  four  digitations  into  the  bodies  of  the  four  last 
ribs,  a  little  beyond  their  angles.  Its  direction  is  upwards 
and  outwards  :  structure — partly  muscular,  partly  aponeu- 
rotic :  relations—its  posterior  surface  is  covered  by  the 
latissimuH  dorsi,  the  anterior  rests  on  the  deep  lumbar 
inuscles.^ 

354.  On  the  same  plane  with  the  serrati,  and  connecting 
their  borders,  may  be  observed  a  thin,  semi-transparent 
lamella,  which  forms  a  septum  between  the  superficial  and 
deep  muscles.  Its  fibres  arc  for  the  most  part  transverse, 
being  extended  between  the  spinous  processes  of  the  ver- 
tebree  and  the  angles  of  the  ribs.  Some  anatomists  have 
named  it  the  vertebral  aponeurosis^  and  conceive  it  to  be 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  binding  down  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  spine. 

355.  The  splenius  muscle  is  placed  obliquely  along  the 
posterior  part  of  the  neck ;  it  is  usually  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  being  extended  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
upper  dorsal  and  lower  cervical  vertebra;,  to  the  side  of  the 
base  of  the  skull,  the  other  to  some  of  the  contiguous  trans- 
verse processes.  This  separation  of  the  muscle  at  its  supe- 
rior attachment  has  given  occasion  for  its  division  into  two 
parts,  the  lower  being  named  splenius  colli,  the  upper 
splenius  capitis,  a.  The  splenius  colli  (dorso-trachelien) 
arises  from  the  spinous  processes  of  four  dorsal  vertebrte^ 
from  the  third  to  the  sixth  inclusive:  the  fibres  ascend, 
forming  a  Hat,  muscular  plane,  which  is  inserted  by  sepa> 
rate  points  into  the  transverse  processes  of  the  three  or 
four  superior  cervical  vertebrae,  close  to  the  origin  of  the 
levator  anguli  scapulae,  b.  The  splenius  capitis  (cert)ieo- 
masto'idien)  not  only  differs  from  the  preceding  in  situation, 
being  placed  superior  and  internal  to  it,  but  is  also  some- 
what broader  and  thicker.  It  arises  from  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  three  or  four  lower  cervical,  and  of  the 
two  superior  dorsal  vertebraj,  from  which  its  fibres  proceed 
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upwards  and  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  external  part 
of  the  mastoid  process,  and  hIso  into  part  of  that  rough  sur- 
face on  the  occi[Mtal  bone,  which  is  included  between  its 
curved  lines.  Direction — obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  ; 
structure — tendinous  at  its  attachments,  fleshy  in  the  rest 
of  its  extent :  relations — its  posterior  and  external  surface 
is  covered  by  the  trapezius,  sterno-masloVd,  and  levator 
anguli  scapulae;  the  other  rests  on  the  complexus,  trachelo- 
mastoid,  and  longissimi^s  dorsi. 

Combined  actions. — The  levator  anguli  scapulte  conspires  widi 
the  rhomboideus  in  one  of  its  more  obvious  actions.  When  the 
acromion  process  is  elevated,  the  posterior  angle  of  the  scapula  is 
depressed,  and  the  inferior  one  carried  forwards ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  more  powerful  muscles  cease  to  act,  the  levator  draws  up- 
wards the  posterior  angle  of  the  bone,  whilst  the  rhomboid  carries 
l>ackwards  and  upwards  the  mferior  angle,  thus  giving  a  slight 
rotatory  motion  to  the  whole  bone,  and  at  the  same  time  depress- 
ing the  acromion  and  point  of  the  shoulder.  If  the  shoulder  be 
fixed,  the  levator  may  incline  the  neck  down  to  the  same  side,  just 
as  the  trapezius  draws  ilie  head  under  the  tike  circumstances.  If 
the  rhomboid  muscle  conspires  with  the  middle  and  lower  part  of 
die  trapezius,  the  base  of  the  scapula  will,  by  their  joint  effort,  be 
carried  directly  towards  the  spine. 

The  serrati  postici,  in  their  action  on  the  thorax,  (which  from 
their  size  is  necessarily  insignificant}  are  antagonists.  The  infe- 
rior one  is  enabled  by  the  direction  of  its  fibres  to  depress  the 
rib«,  and  to  assist  in  expiration ;  but  the  other  elevates  the  ribs, 
into  which  it  is  inserted.  Both,  however,  are  considered  to  pos- 
ten  the  power  of  rendering  tense  the  vertebra)  aponeurosis  which 
mtervencs  between  them. 

If  the  splenii  muscles  of  both  sides  act  together,  they  draw  the 
head  directly  backwards,  in  which  they  conspire  with  the  com- 
pWxus  and  trapezius.  When  those  of  one  side  act  separately* 
tbey  tnclioe  the  head  laterally,  giving  it  at  the  same  time  a  slight 
MMory  motion.  The  complexus,  too,  by  reason  of  the  obUque 
iiwiiiiiii  of  its  6bres,  can  give  a  certain  degree  of  horizontal  mo- 
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tion  to  the  head,  but  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  splenii, 
as  must  be  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  fibres  of  the  one  incline 
outwards  as  they  ascend,  and  those  of  the  other  inwards. 

350.  The  term  erector  spince  may  with  tniich  propriety 
be  applied  to  that  long,  intricate  interlacement  of  muscular 
fibres,  which  in  the  lumbar  region  forms  a  thick  mass  that 
fills  up  the  vertebral  groove,  but  which  along  the  back  be- 
comes divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  the  sacro-lumbalis  and 
longissimus  dorsi.  The  muscle  arises,  I,  from  the  spinous 
and  transverse  processes  of  the  four  inferior  lumbar  verte- 
brae ;  2f  from  all  the  spines  of  the  sacrum,  as  well  as  its 
lateral  parts;  3,  from  the  sacro-iliac  ligaments,  and  from 
the  posterior  third  of  the  crista  ilei.  At  its  origin  fi-om  the 
sacrum,  it  is  tendinous;  where  it  corresponds  with  the  loins, 
the  external  half  is  fleshy,  the  internal  aponeurotic.  Oppo- 
site the  last  rib,  the  muscle  becomes  separated  into  the 
parts,  above  mentioned,  by  a  cellular  interval. 

357.  1.  The  sacro-lumbalis f  or  rather  (if  its  attachments 
be  considered)  the  lumbo-costalis,  proceetls  upwards,  forming 
the  exterior  part  of  the  erector  sphise,  incUning  a  little  out- 
wards as  it  ascends,  at  the  same  time  becoming  narrower, 
inasmuch  as  it  deposits,  as  it  were,  upon  each  rib  part  of  its 
fibres.  These  end  in  tendinous  processes,  which  are  in- 
serted into  the  angles  of  the  six  or  seven  lower  ribs,  and  so 
the  muscle  (at  least  the  part  of  it  that  can  be  traced  up  from 
the  lumbar  region)  should  be  considered  as  terminating, 
but  that  a  series  of  accessory  fibres  begin  to  be  placed 
along  its  inner  side,  by  which  it  is  prolonged  to  the  neck. 
These  bundles  of  fibres,  which  are  overlapped  by  the  inser- 
tions of  the  muscle  itself,  commence  at  the  angles  of  the 
ribs  by  tendinous  points,  that  soon  become  fleshy,  and  pass 
up  over  one  or  two  intercostal  spaces,  to  be  inserted  suc- 
cessively into  the  angles  of  the  superior  ribs,  and  so  the 
chain  of  continuity  is  maintained  along  the  thorax.  Inti- 
mately united  with  these  may  be  observed  another  and 
larger  fasciculus  of  fibres,  by  which  the  muscle  is  prolonged 
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into  the  neck,  and  which  on  that  account  was  formerly 
named  musculus  accessorius  ad  sacro'lumbalem,  hut  has 
more  recently  heen  called  cervicalis  ascendens,  from  its  re- 
sembling a  process  sent  up  into  the  neck  from  the  sacro- 
lumbalis,  whilst  others  have  applied  to  it  the  term  cervicalis 
descendens,  from  the  circumstance  that  its  more  fixed  point 
of  attachment  is  at  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae,  from  which  it  passes  down  along  the  angles  of 
the  ribs,  and  intermingles  with  the  fibres  of  the  sacro- 
lumbalis.  The  cervical  prolongation  of  the  sacro-lumbalis 
(cervicaUs  atcendefu;  cervicalis  descendens — musculus  ac- 
cessorius) arises  from  the  angle  of  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth, 
and  third  ribs,  by  a  series  of  tendinous  fasciculi,  which  are 
blended  with  the  fibres  of  the  sacro-lumbalis.  These  gra- 
dually unite  to  form  a  thin,  short,  muscular  band,  which 
extends  along  the  transverse  processes  of  the  sixth,  fifth, 
fourth,  and  third  cervical  vertebrae,  into  which  it  is  in- 
serted by  so  many  separate  digitations  or  points. 

S58.  2.  The  longissimus  dorsi,  or  inner  division  of  the 
erector  spinse,  is  prolonged  veiticalty  upwards  from  the 
lumbar  mass,  gradually  diminishing  in  size  as  it  ascends. 
It  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  vertebral  groove,  intermediate 
between  the  sacro-lumbalis  and  the  semi-spinalis  dorsi,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  deep  cellular  intervals.  The  pos- 
terior surface  is  smooth  and  even,  but  from  the  anterior  a 
number  of  processes  are  sent  off,  which  are  inserted  into 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  as  well  as 
the  adjacent  rough  surface  of  the  ribs.  Considerable 
variety  occurs  in  the  number  of  these  attachments  to  the 
ribs;  sometimes  they  can  be  traced  to  only  seven  or  eight, 
at  others  to  eleven.  The  muscle  would  at  first  sight  appear 
to  cease  at  the  top  of  the  thorax  j  but  when  examined  in 
that  situation,  it  will  be  found  connected  intimately  with 
two  muscular  fasciculi,  which  may  be  consitlered  as  acces- 
sories to  it.  By  one  of  these  it  is  protouged  into  the  neck, 
and  connected  with  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical 
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vertebrae,  by  the  other  with  the  mastoid  process  and  thi 
base  of  the  skull,  a.  The  iransrersalis  colli  {transversiu 
cervids,  Soemtn.)  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  four  or  five  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  by  so  many  separate 
points,  which  are  connected  with  the  fibres  of  the  longis- 
simus  dorsi :  these  form  a  flat,  irregular  fasciculus,  which  is 
prolonged  upon  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae,  and  inserted  by  a  series  of  tendinous  and  fleshy 
points  into  their  posterior  tubercles,  from  the  sixth  to  the 
second  inclusive-  The  muscle  must,  from  its  mode  of  origin 
and  insertion,  be  thinner  towards  its  extremities  than  in 
the  middle.  Its  external  side  is  in  contact  with  the  cervi- 
calis  descendens  and  splenius  colli,  which  rest  upon  it ;  the 
internal  one  lies  on  the  complexus  and  trachelo-mastoideus, 
being,  in  most  instances,  so  closely  united  with  the  latter, 
that  they  are  with  difficulty  separated,  b.  The  cranial 
prolongation  of  the  longissimus  dorsi  {irachelo-ntasto'ideus  i 
compfexus  tnittor)  arises  by  a  series  of  distinct  fasciculi 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  three  or  four  upper 
dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the  three  lower  cervical.  The  union 
of  these  forms  a  fiat  and  thin  muscle,  which  ascends  in- 
clining somewhat  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  posterior 
border  and  extremity  of  the  mastoid  process.  Its  internal 
surface  rests  on  the  complexus  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent ;  farther  up  it  crosses  over  the  obliquus  capitis  (su- 
[lerior  and  inferior),  and  covers  the  Qrigin  of  the  digas- 
tricus. 

3r>9.  The  complexus  {dorsi-trachelo-occipiialj  is  a  thick 
and  rather  broad  muscle,  situated  somewhat  obliquely  upon 
the  posterior  part  of  the  cervical  region.  Its  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  tendinous  and 
fleshy  fibres  are  intermixed  in  its  structure.  It  arises  from 
the  transverse  and  articulating  processes  of  the  four  or  five 
superior  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  from  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  four  inferior  cervical,  by  a  series  of  tendinous  points. 
These  arc  soon  aggregated  into  a  mass,  which  proceeds 
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(obKqucly  upwards  and  inwards,  converging  to  the  corres- 
'  ponding  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  and  finally  is  inserted 
[into  the  irregular  surface  between  the  oblique  ridges  on  the 
|<OCcipital  bone.     At  their  origin  the  two  muscles  of  this 
name  are  separated  at  a  considerable  interval,  but  at  their 
insertions  they  are  in  close  contact.     Its  posterior  or  exter- 
nal surface,  which  is  inclined  obliquely  outwards,  is  in  im- 
.mediate  contact  superiorly  for  a  short  way  with  the  trape- 
tiu6,  in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  the  splcnius  is  interposed 
between  them,  and  lower  down  the  trachelo-mastoideus. 
The  anterior,  or  inner  surface  rests  on  the  spinalis  colli, 
and  higher  up  on  the  rectus  capitis  major,  and  on  the  ob- 
liqui. 

360.  The  spinalis  muscle  is  so  named  from  being  situ- 
ated close  along  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae.     It 
consists  of  two  parts,  one  occupying  the  cervical,  the  other 
i&e  dorsal  region,  a.  The  spinalis  colli  {semi-spinalis  colli) 
rises  by  foiu-  or  five  fasciculi  from  the  transverse  processes 
'  the  four  or  five  superior  dorsal  vertebra.    These  having 
inited,  incline  inwards  as  they  ascend,  and  are  inserted  usu- 
iy  by  four  separate  points  into  the  spinous  processes  of 
le  cervical  vertebrae,  from  the  fifth  to  the  second  inclusive, 
fibres  at  their  origin  are  covered  by  those  of  the  longis* 
dorsi,  and  in  the  neck  by  the  complexus :  its  inner 
:e  rests  on  the  termination  of  the  spinalis  dorsi,  and 
'her  up  on  the  inter-spinales  cervicis.     b*  The  spinalis 
doTii  (scmi-sptHalis  dorsi)  is  placed  in  a  continuous  line  im- 
mediately beneath   the  preceding  muscle,   and  intimately 
united  with  it.     It  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of 
dorsal  vertebrie,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifth  inclusive, 
so  many  distinct  fasciculi.     These,  liavlng  united,  pass 
(upwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
JUf  superior  dorsal,  and  two  lower  cervical  vertebrae.     Its 
Ibres,  at  their  origin,  are  concealed  by  the  longissimus 
Idorsi,  and  at  their  insertion,  for  some  way,  by  the  spinalis 
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colli;  in  tlte  interval  tliey  lie  between  the  longissimus  dorsi 
and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae. 

iSGl.  The  inter spinales,  as  their  name  implies,  are  short 
fasciculi  of  fleshy  fibres,  placed  between  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  contiguous  pairs  of  vertebrae.  They  are  well 
marked,  and  defined  in  the  neck ;  in  the  lumbar  region  they 
are  seldom  distinct,  and  in  the  dorsal  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist.  As  each  passes  from  the  upper  border  of  a  parti- 
cular spinous  process  in  the  neck,  to  be  inserted  into  that 
next  above  it,  it  must  consist  of  two  parts,  one  for  each  tu- 
bercle, inasmuch  as  the  spinous  processes  in  this  region 
(except  the  first  and  last)  are  bifid  at  their  extremities. 
Their  points  of  attachment  at  once  indicate  their  extent 
and  relations. 

3t&Z.  In  close  contact  with  the  inter-spinales,  and  placed 
along  their  posterior  border,  may  be  obsen'ed,  in  most  in- 
stances, some  thin  bundles  of  fibres,  which  cannot  be  said 
to  lie  within  the  interval  of  the  spinous  processes.  On  the 
contrary  they  extend  from  the  summit  of  one,  to  the  next, 
or  second  next,  above  it.  From  this  circumstance  they 
have  been  called  supra-spinales,  and  as  they  increase  gra- 
dually from  below  upwards,  being  situated  in  the  median 
line,  they  may  be  considered  as  analogous  to  the  recti  capi- 
tis  postici. 

3G3.  The  inter-transversales  are  placed  between  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae :  they  can  seldom, 
if  ever,  be  demonstrated  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  region.  As 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  in  the  neck  are  bifid, 
the  muscles  disposed  between  each  pair  of  them  are  arranged 
in  two  planes,  one  before  the  other,  so  that  the  cervical 
nerves  at  their  exit  from  the  vertebral  column  necessarily 
pass  out  between  them. 

o64.  The  mullijidus  gpinee  extends  along  the  spinal  co- 
lumn from  the  sacrum  to  the  axis,  filling  up  the  deepest 
part  of  the  groove  between  the  transverse  and  spinous  pro- 
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l^cesses.     It  is  made  up  of  bundles  of  fleshy  and  tendinous 
I  fibres,  intermixed  rather  confusedly  together.     The  direc- 
[tion  of  all  is  more  or  less  oblique,  but  their  length  varies 
1  considerably,  as  they  are  found  to  reach  from  the  transverse 
^process  of  a  particular  vertebra  to  the  spinous  process  of 
that  immediately  above  it,  and,  in  other  instances,  to  those 
higher  up  by  one  or  two  spaces.     Thus  formed,  the  struc- 
ture here  described  should  be  considered  not  as  a  single 
muscle,  but  rather  as  an  aggregate  of  many,  which  conspire 
in  their  general  action  on  the  vertebral  column,  by  reason 
of  the  separate  influence  which  each  can  exert  on  indivi- 
dual pairs  of  vertebra;.    The  first  of  these  fasciculi  extends 
firom  the  side  of  the  sacrum  to  the  spinous  process  of  the 
fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  the  last  from  the  transverse  process 
of  the  third  cervical  vertebra  to  the  spine  of  the  axis.    The 
muscle  gradually  diminishes  in  bulk  as  it  ascends;  its  fibres 
are  intimately  blended  with  those  of  the  spinalis  (dorsi  et 
cervicis). 

Combmed  action*. — The  aacro-Iumbalis,  longissimus  dorsi,  and 
inultifidus  spinae,  conspire  in  fixing  the  spinal  column,  and  tliereby 
maintaining  the  trunk  erect.  If  tliey  continue  ihcir  eflbrt,  the 
body  will  he  drawn  somewhat  backwards,  as  may  be  observed 
when  a  considerable  weight  is  suspended  from  the  neck,  or  in  per- 
•ons  who  have  b«?conie  excessively  fat.  In  both  these  cases,  the 
extensor  muscles  arc  required  to  make  increased  efforts  to  coun- 
terpoise the  influence  of  the  weight  appended  to  the  fore  part  of 
the  body.  As  these  muscles  have  to  sustain  the  trunk  in  the  sit- 
,  ting  as  well  as  in  tlic  standing  posture,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
they  scarcely  admitted  of  any  relaxation,  and  therefore  are  kept 
almo»t  constantly  in  action.  But  it  dues  not  appear  necessary, 
except  in  making  great  efforts,  that  ail  of  them  should  be  in  ac- 
tion at  the  same  moment,  and  even  the  different  parts  of  the  same 
muscle  mustf  in  most  cases,  act  successively.  Thus  the  lower 
Bbres  of  the  multitidus  spinae  pass  from  the  sacrum  to  the  lumbar 
spines,  and  materially  assist  the  quadratus  lumborum  and  other 
muscles  in  fixing  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  These-,  or 
rather  their  transverse  processes,  become  the  fixed  points,  from 
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which  the  succeeding  parts  of  tlie  muhifidus  act  on  ihe  spinet' 
ihroiijjhoiit  the  entire  length  of  the  column,  so  that  a  siiccessionH 
of  efforts  is  propagated  from  below  upwards  by  a  sort  of  vermi-i 
cular  motion.     When  by  sucb  an  arrangement  the  action  of  onsj 
set  of  fibres  succeeds  that  of  another,  each  will  have  its  alterua" 
tions  of  contraction  and  relaxation,  as  well  as  the  fibres  of  those] 
muscles  in  which  the  change  is  more  perceptible.     The  sacro-| 
lumbalis  can  draw  down  the  lower  ribs ;  and  if  the  efibrls  be  con- 
tinued, this  influence  must  speedily  be  propagated  to  the  spinal 
column,  which  is  thus  bent  towards  the  aide  by  means  of  the  in- 
timate connexion  between  the  heads  of  the  ribs  and  the  vertebrae. 
The  longisaimus  dorsi  conspires  to  produce  the  same  efiect.     Tbej 
spine  admits,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a  rotatory  movement.     Thiia 
the  head  may  be  carried  round  by  a  horizontal  motion,  until  the 
chin  comes  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  after 
which  the  spine  may  be  made  to  turn  on  its  own  axis,  until  the 
face  shall  have  completed  almost  a  scini>circle,  from  the  point  at 
which  its  first  movement  began.     This  is  effected  by  that  peculiar  i 
action  of  the  muhifidiis  spinas  above  alluded  to ;  but  it  is  the  j 
muscle  of  the  opposite  side  from  that  towards  which  the  movement 
takes  place,  that  produces  the  rotation^  assisted  by  the  obliquus 
externus  abdominis. 

The  influence  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  in  depressing  the  lower  ribi 
must  be  evident  from  its  mode  of  attachment  to  them.     But  its 
accessory  muscle  (ccrvicalis  ascendcns)  by  taking  its  fixed  point ' 
at  the  cervical  vertebrae,  is  enabled  to  draw  up,  and  therefore  ele< 
vate  the  ribs  into  which  it  is  inserted. 

On  re-conaideriiig  the  remarks  made  on  the  actions  of  the  latis*  ■ 
simus  dorsi  and  trapezius,  more  particularly  the  influence  they 
exert,  under  certain  circumstances,  in  rectifying  lateral  incUnations 
of  the  body,  it  appears  advisable  to  guard  tlte  reader  against  an  < 
erroneous  application  that  may  be  made  of  them  in  the  manage-  * 
ment  of  curvatures  of  the  spine  arising  from  disease.     Curvature  | 
of  the  spine  may  follow  as  a  consequence  of  a  pathological  condi* 
tion,  1,  of  the  lung,  or  its  investing  membrane ;  2,  of  the  osseout  i 
parts  of  the  spinal  column,  or  iheir  ligamentous  connexions;  3,  of  j 
debihty  and  atrophy  of  the  muscles.     In  the  first  case,  the  altera* 
tion  in  the  spine  arises  from  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  ribs 
at  one  side,  inducing  a  flatness  of  the  chest,  and  a  diminution  of  its 
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^capacity.     And  it  must  be  obvious,  from  the  intimate  union  that 
l^aubsists  between  the  ribs  and  the  vertebrae,  that  any  decided  alte- 
jvation  in  the  one  must  materially  intiucnce  the  other.     In  his  arti- 
jcles  "  >ur  le  retrecissenient  de  la  poitrine  k  la  suite  des  certaines 
rpleuresies,"  Laennec  has,  with  his  usual  precision,  traced  out  the 
fieries  of  changes  that  lead  to  this  result.     In  the  Brst  place,  when 
the  pleura  has  become  inflamed,  an  efliision  is  poured  out  upon  its 
f  surface,  which  separates  into  two  parts,  similar  in  many  particulars 
to  those  into  which  the  blood  is  resolved  on  cooling.     The  one 
concretes  into  a  latncUa,  investing,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the 
exterior  of  the  lung,  and  also  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  tho- 
rax; the  other  is  a  serous  fluid,  etfused  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura,  compressing  the  lung  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  its  quan- 
^  tity,  and  thereby  removing  it  from  the  ribs.    In  the  ordinary  run  of 
•es,  on  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation,  the  fluid  is  absorbed, 
'  the  fibrinous  lamella  is  converted  into  thin  bands  of  adhesion,  and 
the  lung,  unaltered  in  its  texture,  freely  admits  the  air  into  its 
Cells,  and,  by  becoming  distended  as  usual,  is  applied  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  thorax,  and  supports  it,  all  the  parts  rcfiuming  their 
natural  position  and  relations.     But  if  the  inflammation  had  ex- 
tended to  tlie  lung  itself,  so  that  its  texture  had  become  altered, 
and  its  cells  obliterated,  then,  whilst  the  serous  fluid  is  being  ab* 
■orbed,  the  air  cannot  enter  into  the  lung  so  aa  to  distend  its  cells, 
and  so  bring  it  into  contact  with  the  ribs.  The  natural  consequence 
of  such  a  state  of  things  must  be,  that  the  ribs,  when  left  without 
support  from  within,  will  be  forced  inwards  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  proportionally  narrowed, 
and  the  side  compressed.     Lastly,  the  verlebrED  will  be  drawn 
down,  by  means  of  their  connexion  with  the  ribs,  so  that  a  perma- 
nent lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  is  established.     In  the  next 
daaa  of  cases,  the  bodies  of  the  vertebroe,  having  become  attacked 
with  caries,  the  column  gradually  bends  forwards,  and  gibbosity  is 
produced.    But  there  are  other  instances,  in  which  a  softened  con- 
dition of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  occurs,  with  a  corresponding 
thentdon  in  the  fibro- cartilages  and  ligaments.     The  column,  no 
loogcr  able  to  support  the  super-incumbent  weight,  inclines  to 
one  side,  the  bodies  of  the  bones,  as  well  as  the  inter-vertebral 
cartilages,  are  compressed  along  the  corresponding  lateral  half, 
and  their  perpendicular  depth  diminished,  by  which  means  a  cur- 
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vature  is  establiiihed.     Now  suppose  the  concavity  of  the  curve 
look  towards  tlie  Icit  side,  as  is  usually  the  case,  wc  may,  even] 
with  a  slight  degree  of  attention,  follow  the  gradual  steps  by  whichrj 
the  curve  increases  and  becomes  permanent.     In  the  first  places  [ 
in  consequence  of  a  natural  or  acquired  disposition,  the  muscles  ol 
the  left  side  are  less  frequently  used  than  those  of  the  right.   When,  I 
as  in  the  case  here  supposed,  the  frame-work  of  the  body  is  bent 
to  one  side,  the  muscles  become  relaxed,  and  comparatively  pow- 
erless ;  the  process  of  nutrition  is  interrupted,  or  deranged,  and  i 
state  of  atrophy  and  flaccidity  soon  follows.     The  muscles  of  th»i 
opposite  side,  on  the  contrary,  are  constantly  called  into  actioni'J 
and  so  retain  their  full  development,  or  even  acquire  an  incre 
of  it,  so  that  the  disparity  between  the  two  sides  becomes  ver/J 
striking.     As  by  the  alteration  in  the  skeleton,  the  muscles  of  thej 
left  side  are  placed  under  circumstances  unfavourable  to  their  aoJ>l 
tion,  50  those  of  the  right,  on  the  contrary,  are  in  a  manner  stimu-'| 
lated  to  an  increased  effort,  and  with  peculiar  advantages.     Thei 
fibrca  of  some  of  tliem,  particularly  of  the  cervicalis  ascendens 
multifidus  spincE,  arc  put  on  the  stretch,  inasmuch  as  their  points^ 
of  attachment  are  separated  to  a  wider  interval  than  natural ;  for<| 
where  a  lateral  curvature  exists,  the  spinous  process  of  a  gi^'eaJ 
vertebra  is  carried,  hy  its  deviation  from  its  original  position,  far-«J 
tber  away  from  the  transverse  process  of  the  one  next,  or  secon 
next  bclow^  it ;  and  as  the  fibres  of  the  last-named  muscle  are  ex- 
tended obliquely  between  these  point.s,  they  must  necessarily  bej 
stretched  and  thrown  into  action.     Now  by  the  position  in  which 
the  vertebral  column  is  placed,  the  spines  become  relatively  th»l 
fixed  attachment  of  the  multifidus  muscle,  so  that  its  fibres,  actir 
on  the  transverse  processes  (of  the  right  side,  as  -nil  this  reasoning] 
is  made  to  bear  on  the  supposition  of  a  left  lateral  curvature)  draw] 
them  upwards,  depressing  at  tlie  same  time  those  of  the  opposittfl 
side,  and  with  them  the  bodies  of  the  vertcbrte,  thus  increasing  the 
curve.     The  action  of  the  cervicalis  ascendens  has  a  similar  ten-' 
dency.      Its  cervical   attachment  being   drawn  away  somewhat 
from  the  costal  one,  and  becoming  relatively  fixed  by  the  condition 
of  the  spine,  its  fibres  necessarily  draw  on  the  ribs  of  the  corre- 
sponding side,  elevating  them,  together  with  the  transverse  process 
sea,  by  which  means  those  of  the  opposite  side  are  proportional!] 
depressed,  and  the  curvature  increased.     If  in  such  circumstance*  j 
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attention  were  confined  to  the  action  and  power  of  the  superficial 
inascles  (trapezius  and  latissimua)  and  no  consideration  made  of 
r  the  deep-seated  ones,  it  might  be  hastily  concluded,  that  as  by  giv- 
ing the  tatissimus  dorsi  and  trapej^ius  a  fixed  ]>oint  of  action  at  the 
iliunierusj  they  are  enabled  to  rectify  casual  curvatures,  induced 
I  during  various  motions  of  the  body,  so  in  the  pathological  condi- 
tion of  the  spine,  they  may,  by  the  same  means,  be  enabled  to  exert 
a  similarly  beneficial  influence.    But  the  remarks  here  offered  point 
[out  the  fallacy  of  such  a  conclusion,  and  indicate  at  the  same  time 
^the  necessity  of  suspending,  as  much  as  possible,  the  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  right  side,  in  cases  of  Icf^  lateral  curvature,  and  vice 
f  BCT-M,  and  of  exerting  in  a  moderate  degree  those  of  the  opposite 
[•ide.     These  observations  are  made,,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  attract 
greater  degree  of  attention  to  the  anatomy  of  this  part  of  the 
[iniucular  system  than  is  usually  paid  to  it. 

366.  The  rectus  capitis  posticus  major  {axoido-occipital, 
iChauss.)  is  situated  along  the  middle  line,  close  to  the  ver- 
^tebnp,  extending  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis  to 
I  the  under  surface  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  It  arises  by  a 
I  pointed  origin  from  the  process  just  mentioned,  and^  gra- 
I  dually  enlarging  as  it  ascends,  is  inserted  into  t)ie  inferior 
[transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone.  It  diverges  some- 
what from  the  corresponding  muscle  of  the  opposite  side, 
^imd  is  covered  by  the  complexus. 

366.  The  rectus  capitis  posticus  minor  {atloido-occipital) 
i'txtends  from  the  atlas  to  the  base  of  the  skuU,  being  smaller 

every  way  than  the  preceding.  It  arises  from  the  posterior 
border  of  the  atlas,  and  is  inserted  into  the  rough  surface, 
I  between  the  inferior  curved  ridge,  on  the  occipital  bone,  and 
1  lA\e  foramen  magnum.  It  lies  nearer  to  the  middle  line  than, 
I  the  preceduig  muscle,  and  can  therefore  be  seen  without 
•  disturbing  it. 

367.  The  olliquus  capitis  inferior  (axoido-ailoidien)  is 
I  placed  obliquely  between  the  two  first  cervical  vertebra?. 
^  It  arises  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis,  between  the 
'  origin  of  the  rectus  posticus  major,  and  the  insertion  of  the 
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spinalis  colli,  and  is  inserted  into  the  extremity  uf  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  atlas. 

368.  The  obUquus  capitis  superior  {atlo'tdo-sous-masto^ 
idien)  extends  from  the  atlas  to  the  lateral  and  inferior  part 
of  the  base  of  the  skull.  It  arises  from  the  extremity  of 
the  transverse  process  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  inclines 
from  thence  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards,  expanding 
somewhat  as  it  ascends,  and  is  inserted  close  behind  the 
mastoid  process,  into  the  interval  between  the  transverse 
ridges  of  the  occipital  bone.  These  two  muscles  are  covered 
by  the  complexus,  and  correspond,  the  one  with  first  inter- 
vertebral space,  the  other  with  that  between  the  atlas  and 
occiput. 

The  actions  and  uses  of  these  muscles  shall  be  considered 
after  we  have  examined  the  rest  of  the  muscular  apparatus 
employed  in  the  different  movements  of  the  head. 

369.  The  arteries  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk  are 
derived,  in  the  lumbar  region,  from  the  Ueo-lumbar  and  lum- 
bar branches ;  in  the  dorsal,  from  the  intercostal  branches, 
and  in  the  cervical,  from  the  cervicalis  profunda,  the  ver- 
tebral, and  the  occipital.  These  shall  be  described  with 
the  vessels  from  which  they  proceed.  The  veins  of  the 
spinal  column  form  a  system  in  themselves,  marked  by  seve- 
ral peculiarities ;  their  description  must  follow  that  of  the 
medulla  spinalis  and  its  investments.  The  nerves  are  sup- 
plied by  the  posterior  sacral,  the  lumbar,  inter-costal,  and 
cervical  branches,  and  must  likewise  be  deferred  for  the 
present. 

Dissettion. — ^The  subject  being  turned  prone,  the  chest  and 
abdomen  should  be  supported  by  blocks,  and  the  arms  allowed  to 
hang  over  the  aides  of  the  table.  An  incision  may  be  made 
dirough  the  integument,  along  tlie  spinal  column,  from  the  occi- 
pital proluberance  to  the  sacrum.  This  should  be  bounded  at  its 
superior  extremity  by  a  transverse  incision,  carried  outwards  to 
the  mastoid  process,  and  below  by  another  extended  along  the 
spine  of  the  ileum.     The  intervening  space  may,  in  the  next 
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place,  be  intersected  by  two  lities^  one  drawn  from  the  6rst  dorsal 
rvertebra,  over  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  the  other  comrnencing  at 

tl«e  last  dorsal  vertebra,  and  carried  horizontally  outwards.  As 
I  the  space  here  marked  out  is  so  very  extensive,  it  may  be  ad- 
[-visable  to  make  an  incision  obliquely  upwards  from  the  last  dorsal 
^ertebra  to  the  spine  of  the  scaputii,  which  will  correspond  with 
ilhe  lower  border  of  the  trapezius  muscle  ;  and  the  dissection  may 

be  commenced  by  raising  the  angular  flap  of  skin  thus  included, 
[proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  that  muscle,  that  is  to 
ly,  from  below  upwards  and  outwards.  The  other  portions  of 
[mtegument  should  be  successively  raised,  taking  care  to  expose 
[accurately  the  tendinous  fibres  where  they  arise  from  the  spinous 
tprocesses,  as  they  afford  a  g^ide  to  the  fleshy  part  of  the  muscle. 

When  the  latissimus  and  trapezius  have  been  exposed  and  cxa> 
[mined  in  their  entire  extent,  which  will  take  some  time,  in  conse- 
1  quence  of  the  quantity  of  surface  that  is  to  be  gone  over,  they 
i  are  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  bring  into  view  the  muscles  that 
[lie  beneath  them.  For  this  purpose,  the  fibres  of  the  trapezius 
[may  be  detached  from  their  connexion  with  the  clavicle  and  spine 
[of  the  scapula,  and  reflected  back  to  the  spine.  This  will  be 
I  found  easier  thait  the  usual  plan  of  detaching  it  from  the  latter, 
[both  because  it  is  there  very  thin,  and  also  because  iis  fibres  are 

connected  with  those  of  the  rhomboid  muscle.     Its  dorsal  portion 

conceals  the  last-named  musclcj  and  part  of  the  latissimus  dorsi ; 

and  the  cervical,  the  levator  scapulw,  the  splenius,  and  complexus. 
I  These  may  be  dissected  in  the  course  of  their  fibres,  as  the  tra- 
'pezius  is  being  reflected  back  Cowards  the  middle  line,  paraJlel 

with  which  it  may  be  separated  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side 
Iskiog  the  cervical  region,  so  as  to  expose  the  ligamentum  nuchae^. 
rhomboidei  may,  in  the  next  place,  be  detached  from  the 
jipine  of  the  scapula,  and  reflected  backwartb,  which  is  also  the 

easier  mode  of  attaining  the  end  desired,  and  avoids  any  risk  of 
I  raising  with  it  the  serratus  superior,  which  is  intimately  connected 
'  with  its  origin.  The  aponeurosis  of  die  latissimus  dorsi  may  be 
i  divided  by  an  incision  carried  from  above  downwards,  along  its 
!  middle,  and  as  tlie  external  half  is  reflected  outwards,  its  intimate 
'Connexion  may  be  observed  with  the  obliquus  abdominis,  along 

the  border  of  the  deep  lumbar  muscles.     The  other  portion  of 
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die  aponeurosis  may  be  raised  from  without  inwards,  by  which 
means  the  serratus  posticus  is  left  untouched.  The  serrati  and 
their  connecting  membrane  may  be  inspected  and  remored.  The 
erector  spins  and  its  divisions,  the  sacro-lumbalis  and  longissimus 
dorsi,  may  then  be  traced  from  below  upwards,  by  merely  passing 
the  handle  of  the  scalpel  along  the  cellular  interval  which  sepa- 
rates them ;  and  when  the  splenius  has  been  detached  from  the 
vertebrse  and  reflected  outwards,  the  transversalis  colli  and  trachdo- 
mastoideus  can  be  followed  along  the  neck,  taking  them  as  con- 
tinuations of  the  long  dorsal  muscles.  The  complexus  should 
now  be  raised  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  and 
drawn  outwards,  by  which  means  the  recti  and  obliqui  capitis  are 
opposed,  and  also  beneath  them  the  spinalis  colli.  FinaUy,  the 
spinalis  dorsi  will  be  observed  between  the  longissimus  dorsi  and 
the  spinous  processes ;  and  when  these  muscles  are  removed,  that 
series  of  oblique  muscular  and  tendinous  fibres  is  exposed  which 
constitutes  the  multifidus  spmee. 
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Section  I. 


THE   MUSCLES   OF  THE  UPPER   EXTREMITY. 

370.  The  muscles  of  ihe  upper  extremity,  taken  in  the 
order  of  their  situation,  may  be  divided  into  four  groups, 
vix.  those  placed  on  the  shoulder,  those  on  the  arm,  on  the 
fore-arm,  and  on  the  hand.  We  must  however  commence 
the  description  of  the  moving  powers  of  the  limb,  with  that 
of  the  two  pectoral  muscles,  and  the  serratus  mngnus. 

371.  The  pectoralis  major  {sierno-costo-clavio-Jtumeral) 
is  placed  on  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  and 
in  front  of  the  axilb.  It  is  broad  and  expanded  at  the 
former  situation,  narrowing  gradually  towards  the  latter, 
and  arises  from  the  sternal  half,  or  a  little  more,  of  the  cla- 
vicle,—from  half  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sternum,  ex- 
tending as  far  down  as  the  insertion  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
sixth  rib,  and  from  the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs,  except  the 
first  and  last.  In  some  cases  also  a  fleshy  slip  is  derived 
from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  obliquus  externus,  where  it  co- 
vers the  rectus  muscle.  From  this  extensive  origin  the 
fleshy  fibres  proceed,  converging  towards  the  tendon  of  in- 
sertion ;  those  from  the  clavicle,  which  are  usually  separated 
from  the  rest  by  a  cellular  interval,  pass  downwards  and 
outwards,  those  from  the  lower  cartilages  obliquely  upwards, 
the  middle  set  horizontally.  The  muscular  fibres  become 
continuous  with  those  of  the  tendon,  and  still  retain  their 
original  direction  as  they  proceed  to  their  respective  points 
of  insertion  into  the  humerus;  and  as  the  superior  fibre< 
descend,  whilst  the  inferior  ones  ascend,  the  latter  passing 
behind  the  former,  their  arrangement  gives  to  the  muscle  a 
folded   or  twisted   appearance  along   its  axillary  border. 
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The  flat  portion  of  the  muscle  here  deBcribed,  after  being 
extended  across  the  axilla,  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  bor- 
der of  the  bicipital  groove  in  the  humerus,  its  cutaneous 
siurface  being  muscular,  the  axillary  tendinous.  Direction 
— the  superior  fibres  descend  a  little  as  they  pass  outwards; 
those  immediately  below  them  are  horizontal;  the  rest 
ascend  with  increasing  degrees  of  obliquity:  structure — 
aponeurotic  at  its  internal  and  external  attachments,  fleshy 
in  the  rest  of  its  extent :  relations— the  aponeitfotic  fibres 
of  its  internal  border  decussate  with  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding muscle  in  front  of  the  sternum ;  the  inferior  border 
overlaps  the  serratus  magnus,  and  the  superior  runs  parallel 
with  that  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  from  which  it  is  only  sepa- 
rated by  the  cephalic  vein,  and  a  small  artery.  The  anterior 
surface  is  sub-cutaneous  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent, 
being  only  covered  by  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  platisma 
inyoi'des,  and  by  the  mamma.  The  posterior  surface,  be- 
sides the  sternum,  clavicle,  and  ribs,  is  in  relation  with  the 
pectoralis  minor,  subclavius,  and  scrratus  magnus  muscles, 
which  it  covers,  and  also  with  the  axillary  vessels  and 
nerves.  The  lower  border  of  this  muscle  is  at  first  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  the  latissunus  dorsi  by  a  considerable 
interval,  in  which  may  be  observed  the  fibres  of  the  serratus 
magnus;  but  they  gradually  converge  towards  the  axilla, 
forming  its  folds  or  borders. 

372.  The  pectoralix  minor  {costo-coraco'idien)  lies  at  the 
superior  part  of  the  thorax,  covered  altogether  by  the  pre- 
ceding mu.scle,  and  extended  obliquely  across  the  axilla. 
It  arises  from  the  external  surface  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  ribs,  near  their  cartilages,  its  margin  being  usually  den- 
tated,  so  that  some  of  the  older  anatomists  named  it  serratus 
anticus  minor.  The  fieshy  fibres,  as  they  proceed  obliquely 
upwards  and  outwards,  converge  to  a  narrow  tendon,  which 
is  inserted  into  the  inner  and  upper  border  of  the  coracoid 
process  near  its  extremity.  Its  direction  and  structure 
have  been  here  sufficiently  indicated.    Relations^— the  an- 
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tenor  surface  is  covered  by  the  pectoralis  major,  the  poste- 
rior crosses  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves. 

373.  The  subclaviua  (costo-claviculaire)  is  placed  along 
the  interval  between  the  clavicle  and  first  rib.  It  arises  by 
a  small  short  tendon  from  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  close 
to  the  rhomboid  ligament,  from  which  it  is  directed  out- 
wards beneath  the  clavicle,  forming  a  rounded  fleshy  fasci- 
culus, which  is  inserted  into  the  grooved  and  rough  surface, 
along  the  costal  aspect  of  the  clavicle,  for  nearly  half  its 
length.  Relations — its  upper  surface  is  covered  by  the 
clavicle,  a  small  part  beneath  it  being  overlapped  by  the 
pectoralis  major,  but  which  is  at  first  not  perceptible,  until 
a  dense  fascia  that  covers  it  is  dissected  ofl^;  the  costal  sur- 
face lies  in  front  of  the  subclavian  vessels  as  they  pass 
down  from  the  neck. 

S74,  The  serratus  tnagnus  {costo-basi-scapulaire)  is 
placed  upon  the  upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the  thorax,  be* 
tween  the  ribs  and  scapula,  being  deeply  seated  in  far  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent.  Its  anterior  border  presents 
eight  or  nine  fleshy  points  or  digitations,  giving  it  a  serrated 
ippearance,  whence  its  name  is  taken.  By  these,  as  its 
lints  of  attachment,  it  arises  from  the  surface  of  the  eight 
iperior  ribs;  for  it  is  generally  found,  that  two  of  the 
»rocesses  come  from  the  second  rib,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
Dne  arising  from  it  is  larger  than  any  of  the  others,  and  not 
ifrequently  of  a  deeper  colour.  From  this  extensive 
igin,  the  fibres  of  the  muscle,  forming  a  flat,  thin  plane, 
jnverge  as  they  proceed  backwards,  and  are  inserted  into 
le  base  of  the  scapula,  being  interposed  between  the  sub- 
ipularis  on  the  one  side,  and  the  rhomboidei  and  levator 
iguU  scapula?  on  the  other.  Structure — fleshy  in  its  en- 
re  extent.  If  the  muscle  be  put  on  the  stretch  by  draw- 
ig  the  scapula  backwards,  its  fibres  will  be  observed  to  be 
ranged  in  flat  fasciculi,  traceable  from  its  serrated  border, 
id  distinguished  from  one  another  by  deep  linear  impres- 
:  relationt — one  surface  rests  on  the  superior  ribs,  the 
2b2 
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intercostal  muscles,  and  part  of  the  serratus  posticus  supe- 
rior; the  other  is  subcutaneous  in  the  angular  interval 
between  the  pectoralis  and  latissinius  dorsi ;  higher  up  it  is 
covered  by  both  the  pectoral  muscles ;  in  the  rest  of  its 
extent  it  is  in  relation  with  the  subscapular  muscle  and  the 
axillary  vessels.  The  greater  number  of  its  fibres  will  be 
observed  to  converge  towards  the  angles  of  the  scapula, 
particularly  the  lower  one.  , 

Combined  actions. — Tlie  most  obvious  actions  of  these  muscli 
are  exerted  upon  the  shoulder  and  arm,  as  being  their  more  move-] 
able  points  o(  attachment.     The  pectoralis  major,  conjoindy  with^ 
the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major,  depresses  the  huraerua,  if  i' 
lias  been  previously  elevated ;   it  then  conspires  with  them  i 
pressing  the  arm  closely  to  the  side,  and  continuing  the  s; 
effort,  will  by  itself  trail  it  along  the  side  and  front  of  the  chest 
The  pectoralis  minor  draws  the  point  of  the  shoulder  downward* 
and  inwards  to  the  thorax.     If  the  arms  be  fixed,  these  musdetj 
act  on  the  ribs,  and  assist  in  dilating  the  chest.   This  is  frequent! 
observed  during  the  forcible  efforts  at  inspiration  made  by  astb 
matic  persons ;  the  arms  are  rendered  fixed,  by  seizing  hold  of 
some  object,  and  so  every  muscular  effort  is  called  into  play  that 
can  elevate  the  ribs.     When  the  scapula  is  rendered  fixed  by  the 
trapezius  and  rhomboid  muscles,  the  serratus  acts  on  the  chest  in 
the  same  way  as  the  pectoral  muscles  do ;  but  its  most  ordinary -^^ 
action  is  to  draw  the  base  and  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  for«fl^| 
wards,  so  as  to  elevate  the  point  of  the  shoulder  by  means  of  the 
rotatory  motion  it  can  impress  upon  it  conjointly  with  tlie  trape- 
zius, as  has  been  observed  wheu  treating  of  the  latter  muscle. 
The  continuation  of  the  same  eflbrt  retains  the  shoulder  elevated, 
as  when  a  burden  is  sustained  upon  it;  but,  as  a  preparatory 
measure,  the  dvorax  must  be  fixed.     This  is  effected  by  taking  a 
full  inspiration,  so  as  to  distend  the  chest,  the  lower  border  of 
which  is  kept  fixed  by  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  glottis  ia  closed,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  air.     This  adjustment  of  the  containing  and  contained  parts 
of  the  thorax  can  of  course  exist  but  for  a  very  short  time,  the 
included  air  must  be  expired  in  order  that  it  may  be  renewed,  and 
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[during  the  expiration,  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  and  the  shoulder 
[with  them,  must  be  allowed  to  sink  down.  A  new  volume  of  air 
Lfaeing  inspired,  the  series  of  muscular  cfTorts  above  detailed  again 
■succeeds  ;  and  if  this  alternation  of  action  and  relaxation  be  kept 
rap  for  any  time,  a  considerable  degree  of  distress  is  induced. 
I^Hiiltt  any  considerable  muscular  exertion  is  being  performed, 
le  thorax  roust  be  fixed,  and  retained  so  by  preventing  the 
fescape  of  the  included  air.  This  may  be  inferred  from  observa- 
[tion  on  what  takes  places  under  such  circumstances,  but  was 
[reduced  to  the  test  of  experiment  by  M.  Bourdon*  He  opened 
[the  trachea,  or  larynx  of  a  dog,  that  had  been  in  the  habit  of  jump- 
ling  and  tumbling  when  bidden ;  after  which,  tfie  animal  was  no 
[longer  able  to  make  any  similar  effbrts,  thougli  evidently  willing 
Ito  do  so.  But  when  the  aperture  was  closed,  by  drawing  the 
Iniargins  of  the  wound  together,  the  lost  power  was  instantly 
[  restored. 

The  muscles  of  the  shoulder  nre  the  deltoid,  the  supra- 
jspinatus,  infra-spinatus,  teres  minor,  teres  major,  and  sub- 
[•capularis. 

Slo.  The  deltoid  (sous  acromio  humeral)  is  situated  at 

I  the  superior  and  external  part  of  the  arm,  covering  in  the 

[•houlder-joint ;  its  form  is  triangular,  the  base  above,  and 

the  apex  below.   It  arises  from  the  external  third  of  the  cla- 

vide,  from  the  lower  border  of  tlie  acromion,  and  from  the 

fpine  of  the  scapula,  as  far  back  as  the  small  triangular 

r.Airface  in  which  it  terminates;  and   is  inserted  into   the 

^yongh  prominence  on  the  middle  of  the  outer  side  of  the 

humerus.     Direction — the  middle  fibres  descend  perpen- 

Acularly,  the  anterior  and  posterior  converge  to  these  as  to 

)•  common   point:   structure — fleshy  and   tendinous  at   its 

bace,  tendinous  at  its  apex,  fleshy  in  the  rest  of  its  extent ; 

[r^aiions — by  the  outer  surface  with  the  platisma  myoidcs 

juid  integuments;  by  the  inner  surface  with  (proceeding 

[fhrni  before  backwards)  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major, 

dte  circumflex  vessels  and  nerves,  the  outer  side  of  the 

•  Mimairt  mr  lei  Effortt, 
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humerus,  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  shoulder  joint,  thel 
coracoi'd  process,  the  pectoralis  minor,  coraco-brachialis.'J 
biceps,  subscapularis,  coraco-acromion  ligament,  the  exter- 
nal rotator  muscles,  and  the  triceps  ;  by  the  anterior  hor- j 
der,  with  the  pectoralis  major,  from  which  it  is  separated/ 
by  the  cephalic  vein,  and  more  inferiorly  with  the  biceps  ;,j 
the  posterior  border  is  free. 

376.  The  supra-spinatus  is  placed  at  the  superior  part  ofJ 
the  shoulder  in  the  supra-spinous  fossa  of  the  scapuk 
Its  form  is  elongated  and  triangular.  It  arises  from  th6i 
posterior  two-thirds  of  the  fossa  above  mentioned,  and  itlj 
inserted  into  the  superior  surface  of  the  greater  tuberosityJ 
of  the  humerus.  Direction — oblique  from  behind  forwards^") 
and  from  below  upwards :  structure — tendinous  at  the  hu- 
meral end,  fleshy  in  the  rest  of  its  extent:  relations — byt 
the  outer  surface,  with  the  trapeaius,  coraco-acromion  liga- 
ment and  deho'id;  by  the  inner  surface  with  the  scapi 
and  the  ligamcntum  proprium  posticiim,  with  supra-scapula 
nerve  and  vessels,  omo-hyo<deu3  muscle,  and  the  fibrous^ 
capsule  of  the  shoulder  joint,  with  which  it  is  intimately^ 
united, 

377.  The  ii^fra-spinatus  occupies  the  chief  part  of  the^ 
infra-spinous  fossa,  and  arises  from  the  lower  surface 
the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  from  all  the  convex  part  of  its 
dorsum.  The  fibres  converge  to  a  tendon,  at  first  concealed 
in  a  great  degree  within  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  but 
which  afterwards  proceeds  forwards  over  the  capsular  liga 
ment  of  ihe  joint,  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  border  of  thoJ 
great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  Direction  from  behincM 
forwards,  the  superior  fibres  being  nearly  horizontal,  the 
inferior  ones  converging  to  meet  them :  structure — tendinous 
at  the  humeral  end,  and  for  some  way  along  its  centre, 
fleshy  in  the  rest  of  its  extent:  relations — the  posterior 
surface  is  covered,  partly  by  the  deltoid,  the  latissimus,  and 
trapezius,  a  small  part  also  being  sub-cutaneous ;  the  aute> 
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rior  rests  on  the  bone  and  capsular  ligament.  The  lower 
border  is  in  contact  with  the  teres  minor,  being  united  pos- 
teriorly with  it  and  the  teres  major. 

378.  The  teres  minor  lies  along  the  inferior  border  of 
the  scapula ;  its  form  is  elongated,  narrow,  and  round.  It 
aritet  by  a  series  of  oblique  fibres  from  the  dorsal  surface 
of  that  ridge  which  surmounts  the  axillary  border  of  the 
scapula,  and  from  two  aponeurotic  septa,  placed  between  it 
and  the  infra-splnatus  and  teres  major  muscles.  Its  inser- 
tion lies  immediately  below  that  of  the  infra-spinatus,  into 
the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  Direction — oblique 
from  below  and  upwards  and  forwards:  structure — tendi- 
nous at  its  humeral  end,  fleshy  in  the  rest  of  its  extent: 
relations— 'hy  the  outer  surface  witli  the  integuments  and 
deltoid  muscles,  by  the  inner  with  the  scapula,  the  posterior 
or  dorsal  branch  of  the  subscapular  artery,  the  long  head 
of  the  triceps  muscle,  and  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the 
shoulder-joint.  The  upper  border  lies  in  contact  with  the 
infra-spinatus,  the  lower  with  the  teres  major,  but  is  sepa- 
rated anteriorly  from  it  by  the  long  head  of  the  triceps ; 
the  posterior  extremity  is,  as  it  were,  inserted  between  the 
teres  major  and  infra-spinatus,  being  connected  with  both, 
as  has  been  above  stated.  The  three  flat  surfaces  marked 
on  the  upper  border  of  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus 
give  insertion  to  these  three  muscles,  taken  in  their  regular 
order,  from  above  downwards. 

379.  The  teres  major  extends  from  the  inferior  angle  of 
the  scapula,  to  the  humerus,  contributing  to  form  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the  axilla.  It  is  rather  broad  and  compressed 
than  round,  as  its  name  would  imply.  It  arises  from  the 
flat  expanded  surface  placed  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
scapula,  and  from  the  septa  interposed  between  it  and 
the  teres  minor  and  infra-spinatus.  Its  insertion  takes 
place  by  a  broad,  flat  tendon,  into  the  posterior  border  of 
the  bicipital  groove  in  the  humerus,  being  in  close  contact 
with  the  tendon  of  the  latissinius  dorsi.     Us  direction  must 
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necessarily  vary  according  to  the  different  positions  of  the 
scapula  and  humerus.  Towards  their  insertion  its  fibres 
descend  somewhat,  whilst  those  of  the  latissimus  ascend,  so 
that  its  border  is  placed  lower  down  than  that  of  the  latter 
muscle.  Structure — tendinous  at  its  insertion,  fleshy  in  the 
rest  of  its  extent :  relations — its  posterior  surface  is  covered 
by  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  integunrent,  and  crossed  by  the 
long  head  of  the  iriceps;  the  anterior,  in  part  of  its  extent, 
is  in  contact  M-ith  the  latissimus,  (in  consequence  of  the 
change  of  direction  of  the  latter)  and  slightly  with  the  co- 
raco-brachialis  and  brachial  vessels. 

;380.  The  suff'sea/mfaris  fills  up  the  hollow  of  the  sca- 
pula, lying  between  that  bone  and  the  thorax,  from  which 
however  it  is  separated  by  the  serratus  magnus  muscle.  It 
arises  from  the  entire  surface  of  the  sub-scapular  fossa,  its 
fibres  being  divided  into  two  or  three  bundles  by  aponeu- 
roses connected  with  the  prominent  lines  marked  on  the 
bone.  From  this  extensive  origin  the  fibres  converge  to  a 
thick  tendon,  which,  after  being  intimately  united  with  the 
capsular  ligament,  is  inserted  into  the  lesser  tuberosity  of 
the  humerus :  direction — from  behind  forwards,  the  supe- 
rior fibres  being  nearly  horizontal,  the  inferior  ascending 
obliquely  :  structure — tt-mlinous  at  its  humeral  extremity, 
fleshy  in  the  rest  of  its  extent:  relations— hy  the  outer,  or 
posterior  surface,  with  the  scapula,  and  the  fibrous  capsule 
of  the  shoulder,  to  which  it  is  intimately  adherent,  by  the 
inner,  or  anterior  surface,  with  some  loose  cellular  tissue 
separating  it  from  the  serratus  magnus,  and  the  brachial 
plexus  of  nerves. 

Actions  — The  deltoid  can  raise  tlie  arm  directly  from  the  ude, 
so  as  to  bring  it  at  right  angles  with  the  body ;  after  which,  by 
means  of  its  anterior  and  posterior  fibres,  it  can  carry  the  limb 
alternately  backwards  and  forwards,  being  assisted  in  the  former 
movement  by  the  teres  major  and  latissimus  dorsi,  in  the  latter  by 
the  pectoralis  major.  Tlie  mass  of  its  muscular  fibres  is  so  con- 
siderable diat  it  is  enabled,  by  pressing  down  the  head  oi  the  hu- 
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merus,  to  make  it  glide  upon  the  surface  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of 
the  scapula,  and  then,  by  continuing  tbe  effort,  to  raise  the  limit 
directly  upwards,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  vertical  position.  Its 
only  assistant  in  elevating  the  nnn  ia  the  supra-spinatus,  whose 
power  in  this  respect  must  be  very  trivial,  as  it  is  inserted  so  near 
tJie  centre  of  motion. 

The  supra-spinatus,  infra-spinatus,  and  teres  minor,  are  the 
external  rotators  of  the  arm,  ivhilst  the  sub-scapularis  rotates  it 
inwards;  for,  as  they  are  opposed  in  situation,  so  tlity  are  anta- 
gonists in  action.     The  power  of  these  muscles  is  increased  in  no 
small  degree,  by  passing  over  the  globular  head  of  ttie  humerus* 
and  also  by  being  inserted  into  the  prominent  processes  of  bone 
hich  remove  the  Une  of  their  direclion  to  a  distance  from  the 
is  of  the  humerus.     The  teres  major  conspires  with  the  latisai- 
us  dorsi  in  its  actions  ;  it  depresses  the  arm,  if  raised,  and  ro- 
tates it  on  its  axis.     If  the  arm  be  dxed,  as  when,  In  the  reclining 
I  posture,  the  elbow  is  removed  from  the  side,  these  muscles,  parti- 

cularly the  teres  major,  assisted  by  the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  can 
approximate  the  lower  border  of  the  scapula  to  the  shaft  of  the 
bMmcrus,  thus  conspiring  with  other  muscles,  viz.,  (he  pectorali» 
and  latissimus  dorsi,  to  trait  the  body  after  the  outstretched  limb. 
^^_      This  power  of  moving  the  scapula  on  the  humerus  affords  no 
^^Eoconsiderable  security  against   the  occurrence   of  dislocations. 
^^HAccidents  of  this  sort  would  take  place  even  more  frequently  than 
^^B^iey  do,  in  consequence  of  the  great  mobility  of  the  joint,  and  the 
^^Wotal  absence  of  any  mechanical  contrivance  to  keepthebones  incon- 
^^Htact,  but  that  the  rotator  muscles,   by  their  intimate  connexion 
^^P«rith  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint,  as  well  as  by  their  own 
contraction,  tend  to  retain  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  its  natural 
situation.     But  all  this  would  not  suffice  during  very  extensive 
movements  of  the  limb,  were  not  the  scapula  also  moveable. 
When  the  arm  is  raised  into  the  perpendicular  position,  the  infe- 
rior angle  of  the  scapula  is  instantly  drawn  forwards,  so  that  the 
glenoid  cavity  is  made  to  look  upwards,  and  thereby  kept  in  the 
•aroe  relative  position  with  the  head  of  the  humerus.     Were  it  not 
for  this  process  of  adaptation,  the  head  of  the  bone  would  rest 
mgainst  tbe  lower  part  of  the  capsular  ligament,  where  it  is  altoge- 
ther unsupported,  and  would,  therefore,  very  easily  be  made  to 
iUde  off  the  articular  surface  of  the  sc^ulai  and  be  luxated. 
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The  muscles  of  the  arm  are  the  coraco-biacliialis,  the 
bicei>5  flexor,  the  brachialis  anticus,  and  triceps  extensor. 

380.  The  coraco-brachiaVts  is  placed  along  the  superiorij 
and  inner  part  of  the  arm,  for  about  half  its  length.     It 
arises  (roni  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  between^ 
the  pectoralis  minor  and  the  short  head  of  the  biceps,  alsoi 
from  the  tendon  of  the  latter,  with  ivhich  it  is  intimately  j 
united  for  some  way.     The  fleshy  fasciculus  thus  formed, 
passes  downwards  and  a  little  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into] 
the  inner  side  of  the  humerus  about  its  middle,  where  it  is 
interposed  between  the  brachialis  anticus  and  triceps.    Di^ 
rectton — nearly  vertical:  structure — aponeurotic  at  its  at- 
tachments, fleshy  in  the  middle:  relations — its  anterior  sur-* 
face  is  covered  above  by  the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major,  and 
at  its  insertion  is  crossed  by  the  brachial  artery.    The  pos- , 
terior  surface  runs  over  the  tendon  of  the  sub-scapularis, 
and  those  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major,  the  axiUj 
lary  vessels  intervening;  one  border  is  in  apposition  with 
the  biceps,  the  other  with  the  brachial  artery ;  its  belly  iaj 
usually  pierced  by  the  external  cutaneous  nerve. 

^81.  The   biceps  fiexor   cubit i  [cor aco-scapulo-ra dial)  \ 
lies  along  the  anterior  part  of  the  arm  for  its  entire  length.] 
Superiorly  it  is  divided  into  two  heads,  whence  its  name  is' 
derived.     Of  these  the  internal,  or  short  Itead  arises,  con-« 
jointly  with  the  coraco- brachialis,  from  the  extremity  of  the 
coracoid  process,  from  which  it  descends  and  unites  at  an 
acute  angle  with  the  external  or  long  head,  which  arise*  \ 
from  the  upper  border  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  where  it  \9 
also  connected  with  the  fibrous  rim,  which  surrounds  that 
cavity.     The  tendon  passes  over  the  globular  head  of  the 
humerus,  enclosed   in   a   sheath   formed  of  the  synovial] 
membrane  of  the  joint,  and,  after  piercing  the  fibrous  cap-j 
sule,  and  descending  some  way  in  the  groove  appropriated 
for  it,  unites,  as  above  stated,  with  the  short  head.     The! 
long,  rounded,   fleshy  belly  thus   formed,  ends  near  the) 
bend  of  the  arm,  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  sinks  deeply  between i 
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the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  and  is  inserted  into  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  tubercle  of  the  radius.  Direction — vertical : 
structure — tendinous  at  its  extremities,  fleshy  in  all  the  rest 
of  its  extent.  From  the  tendon  of  insertion  a  fibrous  exr 
pansioD,  presenting  an  arched  border,  is  sent  oflT,  as  it  is 
about  to  sink  between  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm.  This 
process  passes  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  and 
becomes  blended  with  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm,  some- 
what below  the  inner  condyle  ;  it  is  stretched  across  the 
brachial  artery,  median  nerve,  antl  part  of  the  pronator 
teres  muscle:  relations — the  anterior  surface  is  overlapped 
superiorly  for  some  way,  by  the  deltoid  and  pectoral  mus- 
cles ;  but,  in  all  the  rest  of  its  extent,  it  is  subcutaneous). 
The  posterior  surface,  for  about  half  its  length,  rests  on 
the  humerus  and  shoulder  joint,  and  in  the  rest,  on  the 
brachialis  anticus,  being  separated  from  the  latter  by  the 
external  cutaneous  nerve.  The  inner  border  is  in  contact 
with  the  coraco-brachialis,  for  half  its  length,  with  the  bra- 
chial artery  for  the  rest. 

382.  The  brachialis  anticus  (humero-cubital)  lies  under 
corer  of  the  biceps,  along  the  lower  half  of  the  arm.  It  is 
somewhat  compressed  in  its  form,  and  broader  in  the  mid- 
dle than  at  the  extremities.  It  arises  from  the  fore-part  of 
the  humerus,  commencing  at  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid, 
which  it  embraces  by  two  angular  flieshy  processes,  and  ex- 
tending nearly  to  the  border  of  the  trochlea.  Some  fibres 
aUo  arise  from  the  intermuscular  septa  on  each  side.  These, 
after  passing  in  front  of  Uie  elbow  joint,  end  in  a  thick  fas- 
ciculus of  tendinous  fibres,  which  is  inserted  into  the  rough 
surface  on  the  fore-part  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna. 
Direction — the  middle  fibres  are  vertical,  those  on  each 
side  converge  a  little  to  them :  «^ruc/iire— tendinous  at  its 
insertion,  fleshy  in  the  rest  of  its  extent :  relations — the 
posterior  surface  rests  on  the  bone  and  capsular  ligament ; 
the  anterior,  partly  concealed  by  the  biceps,  projects  some- 
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what  at  each  side  of  it,  and  supports  the  biAchial  artery 
and  median  nerve. 

Combined  AcUtms. — Tile  most  obvious  action  of  the  biceps  i>j 
tliat  of  bending  the  fore-arm,  in  wliich  it  conspires  with  the  bra- 
chialis  antirus  ;  it  also  serves  to  render  tense  the  fascia  of  the  arml 
by  means  of  the  process  wlrich  connects  its  tendon  with  that  mem- 
brane.    If  the  arm  be  placed  in  the  prone  position,  the  biceps  can 
turn  it  supine,  being  in  this  particular  the  direct  antagonist  of  die 
pronator  radii  teres.     When  the  fore-arm  is  rendered  fixed 
holding  some  firm  object,  the  biceps  and  brachialis  muscles 
draw  on  tlie  humerus,  and  bend  it  forwards  on  the  arm,  which  is 
exemplified  in  the  effort  of  climbing^.     They  also  can  move  the 
humerus  on  the  scapula,  but  their  influence  in  this  respect  must         ^ 
be  very  limited,  as  they  run  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  bone^L^M 
When  the  humerus  is  fixed,  these  muscles,  by  drawing  on  the  co-^H 
racoTd  process,  move  the  scapula,  and  therefore  the  glenoid  cavity 
on  the  head  of  the  bone,  so  that  the  latter  may  receive  support 
from  the  former,  rather  than  that  it  should  be  pressed  up  against 
the  capsular  ligament  solely. 

383.  The  triceps  extensor  cttbiti  rests  against  the  poste^^H 
rior  surface  of  the  humerus  for  its  entire  length,  being  the 
only  muscle  that  lies  behind  the  bone  and  intei-muscular 
septa.  Superiorly  it  is  divided  into  three  processes  or 
heads,  whence  its  name  is  derived,  whilst  its  lower  half,  or 
more,  remains  single  and  undivided.  In  order  to  facilitate 
its  description,  we  shall  adopt  Bichat's  plan,  and  commence 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  muscle.  The  triceps  then  is 
attached  to  the  summit  and  sides  of  the  olecranon,  by  a 
strong  tendon,  which  gradually  expands  into  a  wide  aponeu-> 
rosis,  that  covers  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  muscle,  for 
about  half  its  length.  From  the  anterior,  or  humeral  sur- 
face of  this  aponeurosis  the  fleshy  fibres  arise  and  proceed, 
with  varying  degrees  of  obliquity,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  humerus,  and  the  inter-muscular 
septa,  thus  forming  a  thick,  fleshy  mass,  which  continues 
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undivided  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  bone.  There  it  begins 
to  be  separated  into  its  three  heads.  Of  these,  the  poste- 
rior, or  long  head,  ascends  vertically,  and  narrows  into  a 
flat  fasciculus  (fleshy  and  tendinous)  which  is  inserted  into 
the  lower  border  of  the  scapula,  immediately  behind  the 
glenoid  cavity.  The  internal,  or  short  head,  that  is  to  say, 
the  fibres  which  compose  it,  ascend  along  the  inner  margin 
of  the  humerus,  and  arc  inserted  into  each  and  every  point 
of  it,  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  teres  major,  where 
they  end  in  a  poinled  process.  Lastly,  the  external,  or 
middle  Itead,  intermediate  in  length  between  the  two  others, 
proceeds  along  the  external  border  of  the  humerus,  gradu- 
ally diminishing  in  size,  until  it  ceases  also  by  a  pointed 
process,  just  below  the  insertion  of  the  teres  minor,  into  the 
greater  tuberosity.  Z)»r^c^'o/j  —  vertical :  relations — its 
posterior  surface  is  covered  merely  by  the  skin  and  fascia 
of  the  arm ;  the  anterior  rests  against  the  humerus,  from 
which  it  is  separated,  for  an  inch  above  the  elbow  joint,  by 
a  cellular  interval,  and,  higher  up,  by  the  spiral  nei've  and 
profunda  artery.  These  vessels  also  separate  the  second 
from  the  third  head  ;  and,  where  they  pass  between  the 
former  and  the  bone,  they  are  protected  from  pressure  by 
some  tendinous  fibres  that  arch  obliquely  over  them.  The 
long  head  is  overlapi>ed,  near  its  insertion,  by  the  deltoid, 
and  is  there  interposed  between  the  teres  major  and  minor. 

Actions. — When  the  fore- arm  is  flexed,  the  triceps,  by  drawing 
OD  the  extremity  of  the  ulna,  is  enabled  to  extend  it  on  the  hume- 
rus, and  so  bring  both  parts  of  the  limb  into  a  right  line.  In  si- 
tuation, as  well  as  in  action,  it  is  thus  the  direct  antagonist  of  the 
biceps  and  brachiahs  anticus.  When  the  arm  is  in  the  extended 
position  die  long  head  of  the  triceps  may  assist,  in  some  degree, 
the  teres  and  latissimus  in  carrying  it  backwards.  If  the  elbow 
be  fixed,  the  scapula  becomes  relatively  the  mure  moveable  point 
of  attachment  of  the  muscle,  and  then  its  long  head,  by  acting  on 
the  lower  border  of  that  bone,  can  approximate  it  to  the  abaft  of 
the  humerus. 
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384'.  The  fleshy  mass  of  the  fore-arm  consists,  1 ,  of  the 
muscles  which  move  the  radius  and  ulna  on  one  another;  2, 
of  those  that  act  on  the  carpus ;  3,  of  those  that  move  the 
fingers.  The  motions  of  pronation  and  supination  are  ef- 
fected hy  two  pronators  (teres  and  quadratus)  and  by  the 
two  supinators  (longus  and  brevis).  The  carpus  is  acted 
on  by  five  muscles,  it  is  extended  by  the  extensor  carpi  ra- 
dialis  (longior  and  brevior)  and  extensor  ulnaris,  and  flexed 
by  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  radialis.  The  fingers  are 
bent  by  the  flexor  sublimis,  and  profundus,  and  flexor  pol- 
licis ;  they  are  extended  by  the  extensor  communis,  the  two 
extensors  of  the  thumb,  the  extensores  indices  et  minimi 
digiti.  In  studying  the  actions  of  these  muscles,  they  may 
be  reviewed  as  they  are  here  placed  according  to  a  physio- 
logical arrangement;  but  their  dissection  had  better  be  con- 
ducted according  to  their  anatomical  order.  Taken  in  this 
way  they  may  be  divided  into  the  following  groups;  1, 
those  placed  on  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  arm, 
which  are  divisible  into  two  sets,  one  being  superficial,  the 
other  deep-seated  ;  2,  those  that  lie  along  the  radial  border 
of  the  fore-arm ;  3,  those  situated  on  its  posterior  aspect. 

The  superficial  muscles  of  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of 
the  fore-arm  are,  the  pronator  radii  teres,  flexor  carpi 
radialis,  palmaris  longus,  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  flexor  di- 
gitorum  sublimis.  These  are  all  intimately  united  at  their 
origin  from  the  inner  condyle,  to  which  they  are  attache<l 
by  a  common  tendon  that  gives  a  fasciculus  of  fibres  to  each, 
and  also  sends  septa  between  them. 

386.  The  pronator  rat/ii  teret  is  extended  obliquely 
across  the  front  of  the  arm  at  its  upper  third.  It  euriacs 
by  two  distinct  heads ;  one  large  and  superficial,  is  deiived 
firom  the  common  tendon,  from  the  fascia  of  the  fore-ai'm, 
and  the  septum  between  this  muscle  and  the  flexor  carpi 
radialis.  The  other  head  is  a  thin  fasciculus  that  lies 
deeply,  coming  from  the  margin  of  the  coronoid  process, 
and  joins  the  other  at  an  acute  angle,  being  previously  se- 
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parated  from  it  by  the  median  nerve.     The  fleshy  belly 
thus  formed  proceeds  outwards  and  tlownwards,  to  be  in- 
serted tendinous  inlo  the  outer  border  of  the  radius  about 
its  middle.      Direction— obViqiie  from  above,   downwards 
and  outwards  :  structure — tendinous  and  fleshy :  relations 
■—its  anterior  surface  is  superficial  in  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent,  but  towards  its  insertion  it  is  crossed  by  the  radial 
artery  and  nerve,  and  supinator  longus  muscle.     Its  ulnar 
border  is  in  contact  with  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  and  pal- 
maris  longus,  the  radial  bounds,  with  the  supinator  longus, 
I        an  angular  space,  in  which  are  placed  the  brachial  artery, 
^^^he  median  nerve,  and  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle. 
^^A   387.  The^exor  carpi  radialis  is  situated  in  front  of  the 
^^Hbre-arm,  being  extended  from  the  inner  condyle  towards 
l^^roe  root  of  the  thunxb  :  it  arises  from  the  inner  condyle  by 
the  common  tendon,  from  the  fascia  of  the  arm,  and  from 
the  inter-muscular  septa,  placed  between  it  and  the  prona- 
tor teres  on  one  side,  the  palmaris  longus  on  the  other,  and 
the  flexor  sublimis  posteriorly.     Its  tendon  passes  beneath 
the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,   and  runs  through  a 
groove  in  the  os  trapezium  (to  which  it  is  bound  by  a  thin, 
Bbrous  sheath,  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane)  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  extremity  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone. 
'        lis  anterior  surface  is  covered  by  the  fascia  and  integu- 
ment ;  the  posterior  rests  on  the  flexor  sublimis,  the  flexor 
pollicis,  pronator  quadratus,  and  wrist  joint.     Its  tendon 
lies  between  those  of  the  supinator  radii  longus  and  palmaris 
longus. 

388.  The  palmaris  longus  lies  along  the  middle  of  the 
fore-arm,  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  preceding  muscle.  It 
arises  from  the  inner  condyle  and  the  inter*mu6cular  septa ; 
the  small  fleshy  belly,  w^hich  it  presents  superiorly,  soon 
^nd>  in  a  long,  slender  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
Anmdar  ligament  of  the  *Tist,  and  the  palmar  fascia.  When 
present,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  this  muscle  is  placed 


between  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  ulnaris,  resting  on  the 
flexor  fiublimis. 

389.  The  flexor  carpi  ulttark  lies  superficial  along  the 
ulnar  border  of  the  fore-arm,  being  extended  from  the 
inner  condyle  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  wrist.  Xiarises  by 
two  short  processes,  the  angular  interval  between  which 
transmits  the  ulnar  nerve.  One  of  these  is  altached  to  the 
inner  condyle,  the  other  to  the  border  of  the  olecranon. 
The  muscle  is  also  connected,  for  some  distance,  to  the  in* 
ner  side  of  the  uhia  by  n  dense  fascia.  The  muscular 
fibres  from  these  different  points  of  attachment  terminate 
in  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  pisiform  bone,  and 
slightly  into  the  base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone.  KeUi- 
iion — the  anterior  surface  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  fas- 
cia, the  posterior  rests  on  the  flexor  profundus,  and  over- 
laps the  ulnar  nerve  and  artery. 

390.  The  flexor  digitorum  sublimia,  vel  perforatus,  is 
placed  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  fore-arm,  between  the 
preceding  muscles  and  the  flexor  profundus.  It  is  fiat  and 
broad  in  the  upper  part,  but  inferiorly  divides  into  four 
tendons.  It  arises  from  the  inner  condyle,  by  the  common 
tendon,  from  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  coronoid  process,  and  from  the  oblique  line 
extended  from  the  tubercle  of  the  radius  to  the  insertion 
of  the  pronator  teres.  The  fleshy  belly  enlarges  towards 
the  middle  of  the  arm,  but  diminishes  somewhat  before  it» 
division.  The  four  tendons  pass  under  the  annular  liga- 
ment of  the  wrist,  resting  on  the  flexor  profundus  ;  and  di- 
verge as  they  proceed  to  their  destinations.  Each  of  these, 
accompanied  by  a  tendon  from  the  flexor  profundus,  enters 
a  fibrous  sheath,  that  binds  it  down  to  the  palmar  surface 
of  the  finger,  and  opposite  the  first  phalanx  it  presents  a 
fissured  interval,  which  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  deep 
flexor.  Finally,  after  expanding  somewhat,  and  formiog  a 
groove,  by  its  pahnar  surface,  which  partly  encloses  the  ac« 
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companying  tendon,  it  is  inserted  into  the  forepart  of 
the  second  phalanx.  The  same  arrangement  obtains  in 
each  instance.  The  direction  and  structure  of  the  muscle 
have  been  here  sufficiently  indicated.  Relations — supe- 
riorly concealed  by  the  other  muscles  of  this  set,  it  rests 
on  the  flexor  poUicis  longus,  and  flexor  profundus,  separated 
from  the  latter  by  the  median  nerve.  In  the  paim  of  the 
band,  its  tendons  are  covered  by  the  palmar  fascia,  the  su- 
perficial palmar  aich  of  arteries,  and  the  branches  of  the 
median  nerve.  Where  the  tendons  slide  beneath  the  annu- 
lar ligament  they  are  Invested  by  a  synovid  membrane,  to 
facilitate  their  movements. 

The  deep-seated  muscles,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
fore-arm,  are  the  flexor  profundus,  flexor  poUicis  longus, 
and  pronator  quadratus. 

39 1 .  The  flexor  digitorum  profundus  vel  perforans  lies 
deeply  along  the  ulnar  border  of  the  fore-arm,  covered  by 
all  the  preceding  muscles.  It  is  compressed  above,  presents 
in  the  middle  a  fleshy  belly  of  considerable  size,  and,  infe- 
riorly,  is  divided  into  four  tendons.  The  muscle  arises 
from  the  hollow  at  the  inner  side  of  the  olecranon,  from  the 
inner  border  and  anterior  surface  of  the  ulna,  to  within  a 
few  lines  of  the  edge  of  the  pronator  quadratus,  and  from 
the  ulnar  half  of  the  interosseous  ligament.  The  four  ten- 
dons by  which  the  muscle  is  continued  into  the  palm,  pass 
beneath  the  annular  ligament,  interposed  between  those  of 
the  flexor  sublimis  and  the  carpal  bones,  and  maintain  the 
same  relation  to  the  latter  as  they  pass  along  the  metacarpal 
bones  and  digital  phalanges.  Opposite  the  first  phalanx 
of  each  finger,  its  tendon  passes  through  the  fissure  formed 
for  its  transmission  in  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  sublimis,  and 
proceeds  (still  bound  down  by  a  fibrous  sheath)  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  any  thing  more  as  to  its  direction  or  structure. 
Relations — its  upper  extremity  in  a  manner  embraces  the 
insertion  of  the  brachialis  anticus;  the  posterior  surface 
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between  the  flexor  carpi  rndialis  and  ulnaris,  resting  on  the 
Hexor  sublimis. 

389.  The  jiexor  carpi  uhiaritt  hes  superficial  along  the 
ulnar  border  of  the  fore-arm,  being  extended  from  the 
inner  condyle  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  wrist.  \t arises  by 
two  short  processes,  the  angular  interval  between  which 
transmits  the  ulnar  nerve.  One  of  these  is  attached  to  the 
inner  condyle,  the  other  to  the  border  of  the  olecranon. 
The  muscle  is  also  connected,  for  some  distance,  to  the  in* 
ner  side  of  the  ulna  by  a  dense  fascia.  The  rouscolar 
fibres  from  these  difierent  points  of  attachment  terminate 
in  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  pisiform  bone,  and 
slightly  into  the  base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone.  Rela- 
tion— the  anterior  surface  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  fas- 
cia, the  posterior  rests  on  the  flexor  profundus,  and  ovei- 
laps  the  ulnar  nerve  and  artery. 

.390.  The  flexor  digitorttm  sublimis,  vel  perforatusy  b 
placed  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  fore-arm,  between  the 
preceding  muscles  and  the  flexor  profundus.  It  is  flat  and 
broad  in  the  upper  part,  but  inferiorly  divides  into  four 
tendons.  It  arises  from  the  inner  condyle,  by  the  common 
tendon,  from  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  coronoi'd  pi'ocess,  and  from  the  oblique  line 
extended  from  the  tubercle  of  the  radius  to  the  insertion 
of  the  pronator  teres.  The  fleshy  belly  enlarges  towards 
the  middle  of  the  arm,  but  diminishes  somewhat  before  its 
division.  The  four  tendons  pass  under  the  annular  liga- 
ment of  the  wrist,  resting  on  the  flexor  profundus  ;  and  di- 
verge as  they  proceed  to  their  destinations.  Each  of  these, 
accompanied  by  a  tendon  from  the  flexor  profundus,  enters 
a  fibrous  sheath,  that  binds  it  down  to  the  palmar  surface 
of  the  finger,  and  oppo&ite  the  first  phalanx  it  presents  a 
fissured  interval,  which  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  deep 
flexor.  Finally,  after  expanding  somewhat,  and  forming  a 
groove,  by  its  palmar  surface,  which  partly  encloses  the  ac» 
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companying  tendon,  it  is  inserted  into  the  forepart  of 
the  second  phalanx.  The  same  arrangement  obtains  in 
each  instance.  The  direction  and  structure  of  the  muscle 
have  been  here  sufficiently  indicated.  Relations — supe- 
riorly concealed  by  the  other  muscles  of  this  set,  it  rests 
on  the  flexor  poUicis  longus,  and  flexor  profundus,  separated 
from  the  latter  by  the  median  nerve.  In  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  its  tendons  are  covered  by  the  palmar  fascia,  the  su- 
perficial palmar  arch  of  arteries,  and  the  branches  of  tlie 
median  nerve.  Where  the  tendons  slide  beneath  the  annu- 
lar ligament  they  are  invested  by  a  synovial  membrane,  to 
facilitate  their  movements. 

The  deep-seated  muscles,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
fore-arm,  are  the  flexor  profundus,  flexor  poUicis  longus, 
and  pronator  quadratus. 

39 1 ,  The  fiexor  digitorum  profundus  vel  perforans  lies 
deeply  along  the  ulnar  border  of  the  fore-arm,  covered  by 
all  the  preceding  muscles.  It  is  compressed  above,  presents 
in  the  middle  a  fleshy  belly  of  considerable  size,  and,  infe- 
rioriy,  is  divided  into  four  tendons.  The  muscle  arises 
from  the  hollow  at  the  inner  side  of  the  olecranon,  from  the 
inner  border  and  anterior  surface  of  the  ulna,  to  within  a 
few  lines  of  the  edge  of  the  pronator  quadratus,  and  from 
the  ninar  half  of  the  interosseous  ligament.  The  four  ten- 
doni  by  which  the  muscle  is  continued  into  the  palm,  pass 
beneath  the  annular  Ugament,  interposed  between  those  of 
the  flexor  sublimis  and  the  carpal  bones,  and  maintain  the 
same  relation  to  the  latter  as  they  pass  along  the  metacarpal 
bones  and  digital  phalanges.  Opposite  the  first  phalanx 
of  each  finger,  its  tendon  passes  through  the  fissure  formed 
for  its  transmission  in  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  sublimis,  and 
proceeds  (still  bound  down  by  a  fibrous  sheath)  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  any  thit»g  more  as  to  its  direction  or  structure. 
Reiaiion* — its  upper  extremity  in  a  manner  embraces  the 
insertion  of  the  brachialis  anticus;  the  posterior  surface 
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rests  on  the  ulna,  interosseous  ligament,  and  pronator  qua- 
dratus ;  the  anterior  is  covered  by  the  ulnar  artery  and  nerve, 
the  median  nerve,  and  the  other  flexor  muscles.  The  ex- 
ternal border  is  parallel  with  the  flexor  pollicis  longus,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  anterior  interosseous  artery. 

392.  The  flexor  pollicis  longus  lies  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  flexor  profundus,  resting  on  the  radius.  It  arises  from 
the  grooved  surface  on  the  fore  part  of  the  radius,  com- 
mencing just  below  the  oblique  line,  extending  from  its  tu- 
bercle to  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  teres,  and  reaching 
nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  pronator  quadratus,  also  from  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  interosseous  ligament.  The  fleshy 
fibres  come  forwards  to  a  tendon,  which,  after  passing  be- 
neath the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  turns  outwards, 
lying  between  the  two  heads  of  the  flexor  brevis  and  ihe 
sesamoid  bones  ;  then  enters  a  flbrous  sheath  similar  to 
those  for  the  other  flexor  tendons,  and  finally  becomes  in- 
serted into  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 
RelatioTUi — its  anterior  surface  is  covered  by  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis,  flexor  sublimis,  and  somewhat  by  the  prona- 
tor teres,  also  by  the  radial  vessels.  Towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  arm,  its  fibres  can  be  readily  perceived  between 
the  tendon  of  the  supinator  longus  and  flexor  carpi  radialis. 

393.  The  pronator  guadratus  is  extended  across  the  ra- 
dius and  ulna,  immediately  above  their  carpal  extremity  ;  it  is 
flat  and  thin,  being  about  two  inches  in  breadth.  Its  origin, 
or  fixed  attachment,  is  from  the  inner  border  of  the  ulna,  in 
the  situation  and  extent  just  mentioned.  The  fibres  pass 
directly  across  to  be  inserted  into  the  fore  part,  and  anterior 
surface  of  the  radius.  Its  structure  is  fleshy ;  one  surface 
rests  on  the  bones  and  interosseous  ligament,  the  other  is 
covered  by  the  muscles  and  vessels  that  pass  into  the  palm 
of  the  hand. 

Combined  Actions. — These  muscles  act  on  the  fore-arm,  the 
Itand,  and  the  digital  phalanges.  The  radios  is  made  to  turn  on 
tlie  ulna,  and  tlic  hand  thereby  pronated  by  the  pronator  teres  and 
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iadratus,  which  take  their  fixed  points,  the  one  on  the  humerus, 
the  other  on  the  ulna,  and  draw  tlie  radius  inwards  across  (lie 
latter  bone.  Should  the  pronator  teres,  after  having  efTected  so 
much,  continue  its  action,  it  becomes  virtually  a  flexor,  and  will 
Assist  the  other  muscles  in  bending  the  fore-arm  on  the  arm.  So 
also  the  flexors  of  the  fingers,  after  liaving  bent  the  phalanges  to- 
wards the  palm,  begin  to  act  on  t!ic  wrist,  and  then  contribute  to 
the  flexion  of  the  fore-arm  by  means  of  the  mechanical  advantage 
they  derive  by  passing  under  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist. 
The  flexores  carpi  too,  after  having  bent  the  wrist,  become,  sub- 
sequently, flexors  of  the  fore-arm.  The  flexion  of  the  phalanges 
is  obviously  effected  by  the  superficial  and  deep  common  flexors, 
■nd  by  the  flexor  pollicis. 

The  muscles  placed  along  the  outer  side  of  the  fore-arm, 
are  the  supinator  radii  longus,  and  brevis,  the  extensor 
carpi  radialis  longior  and  brevior. 

394.  Tlie  supinator  radii  longus  is  the  most  prominent 
muscle  of  this  set,  and  lies  upon  the  radial  border  of  the 
arm,  extended  from  nearly  the  middle  of  the  humerus  to 
the  end  of  the  radius.  It  arises  from  llie  external  condy- 
loid ridge  of  the  humerus,  nearly  as  higli  up  as  the  inser- 
tion of  the  deltoid,  where  it  is  interposed  between  the  brachi- 
alis  anticus  and  the  external  inter-muscular  septum,  to  which 
also  its  fibres  are  attached,  The  rounded,  fleshy  belly 
thus  formed,  descends  upon  the  anterior  and  outer  Ixjrder 
of  the  arm,  and,  about  its  middle,  ends  in  a  flat  tendon, 
which,  continuing  the  same  course,  is  inserted  into  the  ex- 
ternal border  of  the  radius,  close  to  the  base  of  its  styloid 
process.  'I'his  muscle  is  covered  only  by  the  skin  and  fas- 
cia; it  rests  on  the  humerus,  extensor  carpi  radialis  (lon- 
gior and  brevior),  and  the  supinator  radii  brevis.  The 
inner  surface  is  in  contact,  above  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
with  the  brachialis  anticus,  from  which  it  is  separated  only 
by  the  spiral  nerve ;  along  the  arm,  it  is  in  contact  with 
the  radial  arteiy  and  nerve. 

805.  The  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  is  partly  co- 
vered bv  the  preceding  muscle,  but  its  external  border  pro- 
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jects  beyond  it.  It  arhes  lower  down  tbati  the  supinator 
longus,  from  the  external  condyloid  ridge,  and  part  of  the 
condyle,  as  well  as  from  the  inter-muscular  septum.  After 
passing  along  the  outside  of  the  articulation,  it  ends,  at  the 
upper  third  of  the  arm,  in  rather  a  broad,  flat  tendon,  which 
descends  along  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  radius, 
passes,  conjointly  with  the  following  muscle,  in  a  groove  in 
the  lower  extremity  of  that  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore-finger.  The  fleshy 
part  of  the  muscle  lies  between  the  supinator  longus  and 
extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  but  is  concealed  only  in  part 
by  them ;  its  tendon  passes  beneath  the  extensors  of  the 
thumb,  and  the  posterior  annular  Hgament  of  the  wrist. 

S96.  The  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior  lies  along  the 
posterior  and  external  aspect  of  the  radius.  It  arises  from 
the  extremity  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and 
from  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow  joint.  The 
fleshy  belly,  lying  behind  the  preceding  muscle,  ends  in  a 
flat  tendon,  which  remains  closely  applied  to  that  of  the 
latter,  and  with  it  proceeds  in  the  groove  in  the  radiu8,  and 
under  the  annular  ligament,  where  it  diverges  somewhat,  in 
order  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  middle  finger. 

397,  The  supinator  radii  brevis  is  a  short  triangular 
muscle  lying  in  close  contact  with  the  bones,  and  extended 
obliquely  from  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus  over  the 
upper  third  of  the  radius.  It  arises,  by  a  short  tendon, 
from  the  external  condyle,  and  from  the  external  lateral 
ligament,  as  far  as  its  insertion  into  the  annular  ligament 
of  the  radius,  also  from  a  rough  ridge  on  the  back  part  of 
the  ulna,  and,  in  the  interval  between  the  bones,  from  a 
slight  band  of  tendinous  fibres  stretched  from  the  ridge 
just  mentioned  to  the  condyle.  The  fibres  of  the  muscle, 
from  these  points  of  attachment,  pass  obhquely  over  the 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  radius,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  oblique  ridge,  that  leads  from  the  tubercle  of  that  bone 
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downwards  and  outwards  to  the  insertion  of  the  pronator 
radii  teres.  It  is  altogether  concealed  by  the  supinator 
longas  and  the  extensors. 

Combined  Actions, — These  are  the  direct  antagonists  of  the  pro* 
natort  of  the  hand,  and  flexors  of  the  wrist.  If  the  hand  be  pre- 
viously pronated,  tlie  supinators,  by  rolling  the  radius  on  the  ulna, 
turn  the  palm  supine,  but  the  extent  and  power  of  action  of  each 
differ  considerably.  The  supinator  longus,  notwithstanding  it* 
length  and  size,  can  act  but  feebly  in  supinaiing  the  liand,  inas- 
ntuch  as  its  direction  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  radius  ;  its  direc- 
tion  and  attachments  indicate  it  to  be  a  flexor  of  the  fore-arm. 
The  supinator  brevis,  both  by  its  direction  and  mode  of  attach- 
inent,  is  by  far  the  more  efficient  agent  in  moving  the  radius  on 
die  ulna.  The  action  of  the  radial  extensors  is  fvtlly  indicated  by 
their  name ;  if  their  effort  be  continued  they  assist  in  extending 
the  fore- arm  on  the  aim. 

The  muscles  situated  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  fore- 
arm  are  the  anconeus,  the  extensor  communis  digitorunn, 
extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  extensor  minimi  digiti,  which 
arc  superficial;  whilst  the  rest  are  deep-seated,  viz.,  the 
three  extensors  of  the  thumb,  the  extensor  indicis,  and  the 
supinator  radii  brevis,  which  has  been  already  described. 

398.  The  anconeus  is  placed  immediately  behind  and 
beneath  the  elbow  joint,  being  a  small  triangular  muscle. 
It  arises  by  a  tendinous  and  fleshy  point  from  the  extremity 
of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus,  at  its  posterior  aspect. 
From  this  the  fibres  proceed,  dliverging  from  one  another, 
the  upper  ones  being  horizontal,  the  rest  passing  with  in- 
creasing degrees  of  obliquity,  but  alt  are  inserted  into  the 
radial  aspect  of  the  olecranon,  and  adjacent  border  of  the 
ulna  itself.  It  is  superficial  in  its  entire  extent,  and  lies 
below  the  triceps  extensor,  with  which  it  conspires  in  its 
action. 

SS9.  The  extensor  communis  digitorum  lies  along  the 
posterior  part  of  the  fore-arra.  It  arises  by  a  tendon  com- 
mon to  it,  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  extensor  radialis 
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bronor,  also  from  the  fascia  of  the  arm,  anil  the  septa  be- 
tween it  and  the  last  named  muscles.  Somewhat  below  the 
middle  of  the  fore-arm  the  muscular  part  ends  in  four  ten- 
dons,  which,  after  passing  beneath  the  posterior  annular 
ligament  of  the  wrist,  diverge  as  they  proceed  along  the 
carpus  and  metacarpus.  Each  of  these  expands  on  reach- 
ing the  fingers,  forming  a  fibrous  sheath,  which  encases  the 
back  of  the  digital  phalanges,  into  which  they  are  thus  in- 
serted. At  its  origin  it  lies  between  the  extensor  carpi  ra- 
dialis  brevior,  and  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  maintains  the 
same  relation  as  it  descends  towards  the  wrist.  It  covers 
the  supinator  radii  brevis,  and  the  extensors  of  the  thumb, 
at  their  origin  ^  and  as  the  tendons  pass  along  the  metacarpal 
bones,  they  are  connected  to  one  another  by  slips  of  com- 
munication passing  obliquely  between  them. 

100.  The  extensor  t/fgiti  minimi  is  usually  united  witli 
the  common  extensor,  and  has  been  considered  by  some  as 
a  part  of  it.  It  is  placed  between  the  muscle  last  named 
and  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  It  arises  in  common  with 
the  extensor  communis,  presents,  as  it  descends  along  the 
arm,  a  thin  fleshy  bcllly,  which  ends  in  a  tendon  that  passes 
through  a  ring  in  the  annular  ligament  appropriated  to  it- 
self. This  will  be  observed  to  join  with  the  fourth  digital 
tendon  of  the  common  extensor,  conjointly  with  which  it 
expands  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  phalanges  of 
the  little  finger.    - 

4'01.  The  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  lies  towards  the  ulnar 
border  of  the  fore-arm,  being  extended  from  the  external 
condyle  to  the  root  of  the  little  finger.  It  arises  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  external  condyle  by  a  tendon 
common  to  it,  the  extensor  communis,  and  extensor  carpt 
radialis ;  some  fibres  are  also  derived  from  the  septa  that 
lie  between  it  and  these  muscles,  as  well  as  from  the  fas- 
cia of  the  arm.  The  muscle  inclines  somewhat  inwards, 
nnd  ends  in  a  tendon,  which  runs  through  a  groove  ap> 
propi-iated  to  it  in  the  carpal  end  of  the  ulna,  and  after 
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into  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  sus- 
taining the  little  finger.  It  is  covered  only  by  the  skin  and 
fascia. 

The  deep-seated  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  arm  are  all 
less  in  size  and  length  than  the  superficial  set,  from  which 
ihey  are  readily  distinguishable  by  the  obliquity  of  their 
direction. 

402.  The  extensor  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb 
{ossis  metacarpi  pollicis ;  abductor  longus  pollicis,  Soemm.)  ' 

lescencls  obliquely  over  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  lying  im- 
'  mediately  below  the  border  of  the  supinator  brevis.    It  arises 
from  the  external  surface  of  the  ulna,  as  well  as  from  the  in- 
terosseous ligament  and  radius,  as  it  crosses  each ;  its  fleshy 
illy  ends  in  a  tendon,  which  passes  through  a  groove  in  the 
border  of  the  radius,  common  to  it  and  the  extensor  of 
le  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base 
"tlie  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb.  The  origin  and  upper 
lit  of  the  muscle  are  concealed  by  the  common  exten- 
but  it  becomes  superficial  where  it  lies  on  the  external 
}rder  of  the  radius ;  and  whilst  passing  over  the  carpus  its 
jndon  crosses  those  of  the  radial  extensors. 

403.  The  extensor  of  the  first  phalanx  (jyrimi  internodii 
Uicit)  is  mucli  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and  lies  close 
I  its  lower  border.  The  muscle  arises  from  the  interosseous 
^ament  and  radius,  and  slightly,  if  at  all,  from  the  ulna; 
takes  the  same  direction  as  the  abductor,  which  it  accom- 

>anies  through  the  groove  in  the  radius,  and  over  the  cor- 
sponding  border  of  the  carpus  ;  its  tendon  proceeds  on- 

Is  to  the  thumb,  and  is  inserted  into  its  first  phalanx. 

404-.  The  extensor  of  the  second  phalanx  {secundi  inier- 

Ui  pollicis)  is  much  larger  than  the  preceding  muscle, 

it  partly  covers ;  its  direction  is  obliquely  downwards 

(and  forwards  from  the  ulna  to  the  thumb.     It  arises  from 

le  back  part  of  the  ulna,  immediately  below  the  great 

{•bductor,  and  from  the  adjacent  part  of  the  interosseous 
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ligament.  The  fleshy  belly  derived  from  these  attachments 
soon  ends  in  a  tendon,  which,  like  the  others,  is  bound 
down  by  the  annular  ligament,  and  runs  through  the  narrow 
oblique  groove  at  the  middle  of  the  carpal  end  of  the  ra- 
dius, and  is  finally  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  second 
phalanx  of  the  thumb.  Whilst  passing  along  the  groove, 
its  tendon  is  sc^iarated  from  those  of  the  other  extensors  of 
the  thumb,  by  the  breadth  of  the  interval  which  lodges  the 
radial  extensors,  but  it  gradually  inclines  towards  them,  as 
it  proceeds  to  its  destination. 

405.  The  extensor  indicts  is  nearly  of  the  same  size  aa 
the  preceding  muscle,  whose  lower  border  it  accompanies. 
It  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ulna,  about  its 
middte,  also  from  the  interosseous  ligament.  The  tendon, 
which  is  continued  from  the  muscular  part,  passes,  together 
with  the  common  extensor,  beneath  the  annular  ligament, 
comes  into  contact  with  the  digital  tendon  of  the  latter, 
which  is  destined  for  the  index  finger,  and  unites  with  it  to 
form  the  tendinous  expansion  by  which  both  are  inserted 
into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  phalanges. 

Combined  Actions. — These  muscles  act  on  the  hand  and  fingers 
in  the  first  instance,  and  dien,  by  a  continuance  of  their  effort,  on 
the  fore-arm,  which  they  assist  in  extending.  The  common  ex- 
tensor, as  well  as  those  of  the  thumb,  the  fore-finger,  and  little 
finger  are,  from  their  situation  and  attachments,  the  direct  anta- 
gonists of  the  flexors ;  the  latter,  however,  being,  from  iheir  siae 
and  number,  the  more  powerful  agents.  If  the  bones  of  the 
thumb  be  drawn  inwards  to  the  palm,  as  when  an  object  is  firmly 
grasped,  their  extensor  muscles  may,  by  reason  of  the  obliquity  of 
their  direction,  assist  in  supinating  the  hand.  Their  names  indi- 
cate their  more  ordinary  action.  The  anconeus  assists  the  tricei 
in  extending  tlie  fore-arm. 

The  muscles  of  the  hand,  like  those  of  the  foot,  admit  of 
being  divided  into  three  sets  or  groups,  viz-  those  of  the 
thumb,  those  of  the  little  finger,  and  thirdly,  those  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  palm. 
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The  6esby  mass  that  forms  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  con- 
sists of  four  muscles,  which  are  inserted  into  its  metacarpal 
bone  and  first  phalanx. 

406.  a.  The  abductor  poUicia  is  a  flat,  thin  muscle, 
placed  immediately  beneath  the  skin.  It  arises  from  the 
annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and  from  the  os  trape- 
zium, and  proceeds  outwards  and  forwards,  to  be  in- 
serted, by  a  short  thin  tendon,  into  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  thumb,  at  its  radial  border.  The  muscle  is 
superficial  in  its  entire  extent,  and  rests  on  the  opponens 
polUcis. 

407.  b.  The  opponens  poUicis  is  placed  beneath  the  pre- 
ceding, but  its  borders  project  laterally,  so  as  to  be  percep* 
tible  at  each  side  of  it.  The  fibres  of  the  muscle  arise 
from  the  annular  hgament,  and  from  the  os  trapezium,  and 
thence  proceed  outwards  and  forwards,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  whole  length  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  at 
its  radial  border.  One  surface  is  covered  by  the  abductor 
•nd  integument,  the  other  rests  on  the  short  flexor. 

408.  c.  The  flexor  brevis  poiiicis  is  larger  than  either  of 
:he  preceding  muscles,  beneath  which  it  is  placed.  Its  car- 
pal extremity  is  divided  into  two  processes  or  beads,  the 
interval  between  which  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  long 
flexor.  One  of  these,  which  is  anterior,  and  therefore  super- 
ficial, relatively  to  the  other,  arises  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  annular  ligament,  and  from  the  os  trapezium ;  the 
other  is  attached  to  the  os  trapezoides  an<l  os  magnan. 
The  fleshy  fibres  from  these  points  of  origin  soon  unite  to 
form  a  single  mass,  which  however  again  resolves  itself 
into  two  short  processes,  which  are  inserted  into  the  op- 
posite borders  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
thumb.  In  each  of  these  tendinous  heads  a  sesamoid  bone 
is  placed,  where  it  passes  over  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb. 

409.  d.  The  adductor  pollicu  is  placed  still  more  deeply 
than  the  short  flexor,  being  extended  from  the  metacarpal 
bone  that  sustains  the  middle  finger,  to  the  base  of  the  first 
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phalanx  of  the  thumb.  Its  fonn  is  triangular,  the  base 
being  attached  to  the  former  bone,  the  apex  to  the  latter. 
It  .irises  from  the  palmar  border  of  tbe  third  metacarpal 
bone,  from  which  its  fibres  proceed  outwards,  converging  to 
a  short  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  6rst 
phalanx  of  the  thumb,  where  its  fibres  are  blended  with  the 
inner  insertion  of  the  short  flexor. 

Combined  Actions. — The  names  applied  to  the  muscles  of  the 
thumb  sufficiently  indicate  their  actions  and  use ;  they  art"  eight 
in  all,  and  may  be  arranged  as  follows.  In  the  first  place,  ii 
should  be  recollected  that  there  are  three  moveable  osseous 
pieces  in  tbe  tliumb,  so  articulated  as  to  admit  of  the  four  move- 
ments of  extension,  flexion,  abduction,  and  adduction.  There  are 
three  extensors,  one  for  e&ch  bone,  viz.  the  extensor  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone,  and  those  of  the  ^rst  and  second  phalanges ;  these 
are  long  muscles,  placed  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  fore-ium  and 
hand.  Opposed  in  situation  and  action  to  these  are  the  tliree 
flexors,  lying  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  thumb,  viz.  the  oppo- 
nens  (whicli  may  be  considered  a  flexor  of  tlie  metacarpal  bone), 
the  flexor  brevis,  or  flexor  of  the  first  phalanx,  and  flexor  longus, 
being  the  flexor  of  the  second  phalanx.  There  remain  the  ab- 
ductor and  adductor,  which  likewise  arc  opposed  to  one  another 
in  situation  and  action ;  one  being  superficial  and  external,  and 
therefore  well  calculated  to  draw  the  thumb  away  from  the  other 
fingers,  whilst  the  other  is  internal  and  deep-seated,  and  thereby 
enabled  to  approximate  it  to  them.  If  these  moving  powers  be 
made  to  act  successively,  circumduction  is  performed,  or  in  other 
words,  the  thumb  moves  bo  as  to  describe  a  cone,  whose  summit 
is  at  its  carpal  articulation,  and  base  at  the  line  traversed  by  its 
extremity. 

The  thick  fleshy  mass  at  the  inner  border  of  the  hand 
also  consists  of  four  muscles,  one  of  tbem  being  cutaneous, 
the  others  are  the  proper  muscles  of  the  little  finger. 

410.  a.  The  palmaris  brevis  forms  a  thin  plane  of  fibres 
placed  immediately  beneath  the  skin.  It  arises  from  the 
annular  ligament  and  palmar  fascia,  from  which  its  fibres 
proceed  inwards,  diverging,  and  are  inserted  into  the  skin 
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along  the  inner  border  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  It  is  su- 
perficial to  the  palmar  fascia,  as  well  as  to  the  muscles  of 
the  little  finger. 

411.  b.  The  abductor  digiti  minimi  runs  along  the  ulnar 
border  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  arising  by  tendinous  fibres 
firom  the  pisiform  bone  and  annular  ligament,  where  they 
are  blended  with  the  insertion  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 
The  fleshy  belly,  of  which  the  muscle  consists,  ends  in  a 
tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  little  finger,  at  its  ulnar  border.  The  muscle  rests  on 
the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  and  on  the  opponens  or  adductor 
of  tlie  little  finger,  and  is  covered  by  the  palmaris  brevis 
and  palmar  fascia. 

41^  c.  The  flexor  brevis  digiti  minimi  is  placed  on  the 
lame  plane  with  the  abductor,  lying  close  to  its  palmar 
border.  It  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  annular 
ItgHinent,  and  from  the  unciform  bone,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  Utile  finger.  In  some 
instances  the  flexor  does  not  exist,  in  which  cases  the 
abductor  is  found  larger  than  usual.  From  this  circum- 
stance, as  well  as  from  its  position  and  direction,  it  may  be 
inferred,  that,  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  action  of  abduction, 
the  last  named  muscle  can  become  also  a  flexor. 

413.  d.  The  adductor  vel  opponens  digiti  minimif  is 
■omewlut  triangular  in  its  form,  and  placed  under  cover  of 
the  others.  It  arises  from  the  annular  ligament,  and  from 
the  unciform  bone,  from  which  the  fibres  incline  forward;- 
and  inwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the 
fiHh  metacarpal  bone. 

The  muscles  placed  in  the  space  intervening  between 
the  two  borders  of  the  hand,  are  the  lumbricales  and  inter- 
ossei. 

414.  The  lumbricales  are  four  tapering,  fleshy  fascicuh, 
extended  from  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus,  to  the 
first  digital  phalanges,  and  are  therefore  but  accessories  or 
appendages  to  that  muscle.    They  arise  by  fleshy  fibres 
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from  the  outer  or  radial  border  of  the  flexor  tendons,  and 
proceed  forwards  to  the  corresponding  sides  of  the  fingers, 
where  they  are  inserted  into  the  tendinous  expansion,  co> 
vering  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  fingers.  They  are  covered 
by  the  paUnar  fascia,  and  partially  by  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  sublimis. 

The  interossei  are  divided  into  two  sets,  viz.  those  that 
are  perceptible  nt  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  metacarpus,  and 
those  placed  in  the  palm. 

415.  The  dorsal  interossei  are  four  in  number,  one  of 
them  being  usually  known  as  the  abductor  indicis,  and 
usually  placed  amongst  some  of  the  other  groups  of  mas^ 
cles,  though  in  position,  mode  of  attachment,  and  structure, 
it  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  other  individuals  of  this  set. 
The  general  characters  of  these  muscles,  like  the  corre- 
sponding group  in  the  foot,  arc,  that  they  lie  between  the 
metacarpal  bones,  and  appear  on  their  dorsal  aspecf,  yet 
project  into  the  palm.  They  arise  from  the  contiguous 
sides  of  the  bones,  between  which  they  are  placed,  by  fibres 
that  converge  to  a  common  tendon ;  each  is  moreover  bifid 
at  its  carpal  extremity. 

416.  a.  Thcj^rsi  interosseous  muscle  (a Wwc/oriwrficM)  is 
larger  than  the  others,  and  lies  in  the  interval  between  the 
thumb  and  index  finger.  It  arises  by  two  heads,  of  which 
one,  external  and  larger,  is  attached  to  the  ulnar  border  of 
the  first  metacarpal  bone,  the  other  to  the  contiguous  margin 
of  the  second,  the  angular  interval  between  them  serving  to 
transmit  the  radial  artery  into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Both 
8oon  unite,  and  become  inserted  by  a  thin  tendon  into  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  index  finger,  where  its  fibres 
also  unite  with  those  of  the  extensor  tendon,  b.  The  second 
dorsal  interosseous  muscle  lies  in  the  second  metacarpal 
space.  It  arises  from  both  bones,  and  is  inserted  tendinous 
into  the  radial  border  of  the  extensor  tendon,  covering  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger,  c.  The  third,  similarly 
placed  in  the  third  metacarpal  space,  is  inserted  into  the 
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opposite  or  ulnar  border  of  the  tendinous^  expansion  of  the 
extensor  communis,  that  covers  the  middle  finger,  d.  The 
fourthy  lying  in  the  corresponding  space,  is  inserted  into 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  ring  finger,  by  becoming  attached  to 
the  tendinous  expansion  that  covers  it. 

417.  The  palmar  interossei  he  rather  on  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  bones  than  in  their  intervals.  They  are 
three  in  number,  and  are  undivided  at  their  origin,  a.  The 
first  palmar  interosseous  muscle  arises  along  the  ulnar 
border  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  inserted  at 
the  same  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  index 
finger,  where  the  fibres  of  its  tendon  are  blended  with 
those  of  the  extensor  communis,  b.  The  second  arises  from 
the  radial  border  of  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  ring 
finger,  by  its  radial  border,  c.  The  t/iird  arises  from  the 
radial  side  of  the  fiTth  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger,  by  its 
outer  or  radial  border. 

Thus  the  index  and  ring  fingers  have  each  two  inter- 
OMei  muscles  (one  palmar,  and  one  dorsal ) ;  the  middle 
ttoger  has  two  of  the  dorsal  set,  and  the  Uttle  finger  has 
one  of  the  palmar. 

^criont.— All  the  interossei  muscles  act  on  (he  first  phalunges 
the  fingers.  They  obviously  possess  the  power  of  adductjon 
abduction,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  insertion,  and  so 
make  the  fingers  diverge  from,  or  approach  to  one  anoUier. 
ie  dorsal  set  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  assist  the  extensor  com- 
munis, in  extending  or  drawing  back  the  fingers ;  and  again,  if 
the  fingers  be  but  slightly  bent,  as  the  direction  of  the  interossei 
in  that  position  forms  an  angle  witii  that  of  the  phalanges,  they 
may  assist  in  drawing  them  to  the  paUn  of  the  hand,  that  is,  in 
flexing  them. 
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Section  II. 

THE   ARTERIES  OF   THE   UPPER   EXTREMITY. 

418.  The  arterial  trunk,  which  supplies  the  upper  extre- 
mity, continues  undivided  from  its  commencement,  as  far  as 
the  bend  of  the  elbow ;  but,  like  that  of  the  lower  extremity, 
different  parts  of  it  have  received  different  names,  accord- 
ing  to  the  regions  in  which  they  are  seated.  Whilst  in 
relation  with  the  clavicle,  which  comprises  all  that  part  of 
the  vessel  intercepted  between  its  commencement  and  the 
lower  border  of  the  first  rib,  it  is  called  subclavian ;  from 
the  point  just  indicated,  to  the  border  of  the  axilla,  it  is 
named  axillary^  and  from  thence  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow 
brachial.  This  mode  of  division  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
inferior  arterial  trunk  into  iliac,  femoral,  and  popliteal,  and 
the  analogy  is  completed  by  the  fact,  that  as  the  one  ulti- 
mately divides  into  the  tibial  and  fibular  branches,  so  does 
the  other  into  ulnar  and  radial.  As  the  subclavian  artery 
commences  on  the  left  side,  at  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and 
on  the  right,  at  the  division  of  the  innominata,  opposite  the 
sterno-clavicular  articulation,  the  vessels  of  opposite  sides 
must  differ  materially  in  length  and  relations  to  contiguous 
parts  in  the  first  part  of  their  course.  They  both  agree, 
however,  in  arching  upwards  and  outwards  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  and  in  descending  beneath  the  clavicle 
and  subclavius  muscle,  after  which  they  assume  the  name 
of  axillary.  We  shall  commence  the  description  of  the 
arteries  of  the  upper  extremity  with  that  of  the  vessel  last 
named,  and  shall  reserve,  until  we  have  examined  the  cer- 
vical region,  any  further  mention  of  Uie  subclavian  axtery. 

419.  The  axillary  artery  {tirteria  cutiUaris)  Ues  obliquely 
across  the  superior  and  lateral  part  of  the  thorax,  extend- 
ing from  the  lower  border  of  the  first  rib,  as  far  as  the  infe- 
rior margin  of  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres 
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major.*  In  this  short  course,  the  direction  of  the  vessel  is 
outwards,  downwards,  and  a  Ultle  backwards,  so  that  when 
the  arm  hangs  freely  by  tlic  side,  it  describes  a  curve,  whose 
convexity  looks  towards  the  acromion,  and  concavity  to- 
wards the  chest.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  axillary  vein 
and  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  which  lie  at  different  sides 
of  it ;  hence,  in  order  that  we  may  state  precisely  the  rela- 
tion of  these  vessels,  as  well  as  of  the  muscles  to  the  artery, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  it,  not  as  a  cylindrical 
tube,  but  as  if  it  were  compressed  so  as  to  present  four 
sides.  The  acromial  side  at  first  corresponds  with  a  small 
cellular  interval  that  separates  it  from  the  plexus  of  nerves, 
then  with  the  divisions  of  the  plexus,  which  are  in  close 
contact  with  it,  and  lower  down,  with  the  tendon  of  the  sub- 
scapular muscle,  and  finally,  at  its  termination,  with  the 
coraco-brachialis,  which  is  interposed  between  it  and  the 
humerus.  The  thoracic  side  of  the  vessel  rests  on  the  first 
intercostal  space,  then  on  the  Grst  digitation  of  the  serratus 
mognus.  When  it  passes  off  the  chest  into  the  axillary 
space,  it  lies  in  the  cellular  interval  between  the  serratus 
and  subscapularis,  and  becomes  supported  by  the  nerves 
which  here  surround  the  vessel.  The  anterior  surface  is 
covered  by  the  pectoralis  major  and  costo-coi'acoid  liga- 
ment, or  membrane,  in  the  space  between  the  subclavius 
nnd  pectoralis  minor,  then  by  the  latter  and  pectoralis 
major  together,  and  finally,  by  the  last-named  muscle, 
which  covers  it  to  its  termination.  Its  posterior  surface  i.s 
supported  by  some  cellular  membrane,  and  the  deep  divi- 
sions of  the  brachial  plexus.  The  vein,  at  first  separated 
from  the  artery  by  the  insertion  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
tDuscle,  lies  anterior  and  internal  to  it,  that  is  to  say,  to  its 
thoracic  side;  lower  down  it  comes  in  front  of  the  artery, 
and  conceals  it  from  view,  when  we  look  into  the  axillary 
space.  The  space  here  referred  to,  when  cleared  of  the 
cellular  tissue  and  glands  that  fill  it,  the  arm  beinfr  removed 

•  Bovtr,  Traits  ^Anatomie,  torn.  iii. 
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from  the  side,  is  of  a  pyramidal  form,  the  summit  being  at 
the  interval  between  the  scaleni  muscles,  and  the  base  at 
the  bortleis  of  the  pectoralis  and  latissimus  dorsi,  its  sides 
being  formed  as  follows : — viz.  by  the  pectoral  muscles  in 
front,  by  the  latissimus  and  teres  behind,  the  serratus  mag- 
nus  internally,  and  the  subscapularis  and  head  of  the  hu- 
meras  externally.  The  axillary  artery  gives  off  seven 
branches,  which  are  named  as  follows ;  premising,  at  the 
same  time,  that  considerable  variety  obtains  in  their  mode 
of  origin. 

a.  The  thoracica  suprema  arises  above  the  border  of  the  pect 
talis  minor,  and  sometimes  is  derived  from  the  Uioracica  acro- 
mialis,  being  a  very  small  branch.  It  inclines  forwards  and 
inwards,  getting  between  the  pectoral  muscles,  to  which  its  rami- 
fications are  distributed ;  some  of  tlicra  also  go  to  anastomose 
with  those  of  the  internal  mnmmary  and  intercostal  arteries. 

b.  The  thoraeica  acromiaiii  arises  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
axillary  artery,  being  rather  a  large  branch.  It  projects  forwards 
at  the  upper  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor,  and  soon  divides  into 
branches  that  take  opposite  directions.  One  set  inclines  inwards 
to  the  thorax,  the  other  outwards  to  the  acromion,  whence 
the  vessel  derives  its  name.  The  thoracic  branches  are  three  or 
four  in  number,  and  arc  distributed  to  the  serratus  magnus  and 
pectoral  muscles,  their  extreme  terminations  communicating  with 
those  of  the  other  thoracic  branches,  as  well  as  with  the  intercostal 
branches  of  the  internal  mammary  artery.  The  acromial  branches 
inchne  outwards,  and  subdivide  into  a  descending  and  transverse 
set.  The  latter  proceed  towards  the  acromion,  and  are  distributed 
partly  to  the  deltoid  muscle,  whilst  others,  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  that  process,  maintain  an  anastomosis  with  the  supra-scapular 
and  posterior  circumflex  arteries.  The  descending  branch  passes 
down  in  the  interval  between  the  pectorahs  major  and  deltoid, 
and  ramifies  in  both.  ^ 

c.  The  thoraeica  alaris  is  very  variable  in  size,  and  altogether 
unimportant ;  it  is  merely  distributed  to  the  glands  and  cellular 
tissue  in  the  axilla. 

d.  The  rAoracica  longa  passes  downwards  and  inwarda  along  the 
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lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
raamma,  serratiis,  and  pectoral  muscles,  and  anastomoses  >nth  the 
iniercostal  branches. 

f.  The  stthacapular  branch  is  of  considerable  size.  It  arioen 
from  the  axillary  artery,  close  by  the  lower  border  of  thf  subsca- 
pularis  muscle,  along  which  it  proceeds  downwards  and  back* 
wards,  soon  becoming  considerably  diminished  in  size,  owing  to 
its  giving  off*  a  large  branch  to  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula.  The 
continuation  of  the  vessel  proceeds  down  towards  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula,  accompanied  by  the  subscapular  nerve,  and 
lying  on  the  muscle  of  that  name,  to  which  it  gives  branches,  as 
well  aa  to  the  serratus  magnus  and  latissimus  muscles.  Its  final 
ramifications  anastomose  with  those  of  the  posterior  scapular  ar- 
tery, and  with  its  own  dorsal  branch.  The  branch  just  named 
{ramui  dtmalis)  passes  backwards  from  the  subscapular  artery, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  its  origin,  and  is  larger  than  the 
continuation  of  the  vessel.  Turning  round  the  lower  border  of 
the  scapula,  the  dorsal  branch  passes  first  through  the  interval 
bet'ween  the  subscapularis  and  latissimus  dorsi,  and  then  between 
the  teres  major  and  minor,  and  may  be  always  found  in  the  fissure 
between  the  last-named  muscles,  immediately  behind  the  long 
Itea^l  of  the  tricepe.  The  artery  gives  branches  to  these  muscles, 
and  oo  reaching  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula,  ramifies  extensively 
upon  it,  supplying  the  infra  spinatus  muscle,  and  anastomosing 
wish  the  supra-scapular  and  posterior- scapular  arteries. 

g.  Tbe  po$tenor  circumflex  artery  is  not  so  large  as  the  subaca- 
ir,  near  which  it  arises.     It  passes  backwards  immediately 

its  origin,  winds  round  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  lying  be- 
1  tbe  bone  and  tbe  long  head  of  the  triceps,  and  terminates 
bj  canulyiag  in  the  deltoid,  and  on  the  shoulder  joint,  having 
preffioualy  communicated  by  branches  with  the  anterior  circum- 
flex, and  supra-scapulur  arteries. 

k.  The  anterior  civcuntflex  artery  is  much  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ng,  and  varies  very  much  in  its  mode  of  origin,  as  it  is 
red  to  come  either  from  the  subscapular,  the  posterior  sca- 
pulgr,  or  the  axillary.  It  passes  from  >^'ilhin  outtvards  and  for- 
••rds,  between  the  coraco- brachial  is  and  inner  head  of  the 
biceps,  and  tlie  fore  part  of  the  humerus,  until  it  reaches  the 
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bicipital  groove.  There  it  divides  into  two  branches,  or  in  some 
cases,  into  two  sets  of  branches ;  of  these  one  asc«nd8  by  the  long 
liead  of  tlie  biceps  through  the  groove  in  which  it  runs,  and  ia 
distributed  to  the  head  of  the  bone  and  tlie  capsule  of  the  joint ; 
the  other  continues  outwards,  in  the  original  direction  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  after  anastomosing  with  the  posterior  scapular  branch  it 
lost  in  the  deltoid. 


420.  The  brachicd  artery  {arleria  brachialis  pel  hume- 
raria)  is  placed  along^  tlie  internal  and  anterior  aspect  of 
the  arm,  extending  from  the  lower  border  of  the  axilla,  to 
ahout  a  finger's  breadtli  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  Its 
direction  ia  downwards,  outwards,  and  forwards,  and  may 
be  marked  out  by  a  line  drawn  from  midway  between  the 
borders  of  the  axilla  to  the  middle  point  between  the  con- 
dyles of  the  humerus.  If  the  arm  be  allowed  to  hang 
freely  by  the  side,  the  course  of  the  vessel  is  indicated  by 
the  seam  in  the  coat  sleeve.  The  artery  is  accompanied 
by  the  median  nerve,  the  basilic  vein,  and  venae  comites. 
Ifl  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  it  rests  on  the  triceps  mus- 
cle,  the  spiral  nerve,  however,  and  the  profunda  artery 
intervening ;  in  the  middle  of  the  arm,  it  crosses  over  the 
insertion  of  the  coraco-brachialis,  and  Ues  from  thence  to 
its  termination  on  the  brachialis  anticus.  The  artery  may 
be  said  to  be  superficial  in  its  whole  course,  inasmuch  as  it 
can  be  exposed  without  dividing  any  muscular  fibres,  being 
covered  merely  by  the  skin  and  fascia.  Its  external  side 
is  in  apposition,  in  the  upper  half  of  the  arm,  with  the 
coraco-brachialis,  in  the  lower  with  the  biceps,  the  border 
of  which  muscles  somewhat  overlap  it.  The  median  nerve, 
though  its  two  roots  embrace  the  axillary  artery,  lies  at 
first  to  the  acromial  side  of  the  brachial;  as  it  descends,  it 
inclines  in  front  of  the  vessel,  crossing  it  about  the  middle 
of  ihe  arm,  so  that  at  the  elbow  it  Ues  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  artery,  and  on  the  same  plane,  both  beiog  supported 
by  the  brachialis  aoticus.     The  nerve  usually  crosses  in 
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front  of  the  artery,  but  in  some  instances  behind  it.  The 
venm  coroites  run  parallel  with  the  artery,  and  in  close 
contact  with  it ;  they  moreover  send  several  short  branches 
of  communication,  which  pass  from  one  to  the  other  so  as 
to  encircle  it.  The  internal  cutaneous  nene  is  superficial 
to  the  artery,  but  it  does  not  lie  exactly  in  front  of  it;  for, 
at  the  elbow,  tfie  nerve  is  to  its  inner  side,  and  maintains  a 
similar  relation  higher  up.  At  the  bend  of  the  arm  the  ar- 
tery sinks  deeply  into  an  angular  interval,  inclosed  between 
the  pronator  teres  and  supinator  radii  longus.  In  this  situa- 
tioo  the  vessel  is  covered  by  the  fascia  of  the  arm,  and  crossed 
by  the  process  sent  from  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  to  that 
membrane ;  it  rests  on  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle,  having 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps  un  the  radial,  the  median  nerve 
on  the  ulnar  side,  and  finally,  opposite  the  insertion  of  the 
bracbiaKs  anticus,  divides  into  the  radial  and  ulnar  arte- 
ries. The  position  of  the  artery  with  regard  to  the  shaft 
of  the  humerus  deserves  particular  attention.  Superiorly 
it  is  parallel  with,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  bone,  and 
inferiorly  lies  directly  in  front  of  it.  In  the  former  situ- 
ation, therefore,  in  order  to  compress  the  vessel,  the  pres^ 
sure  must  be  directed  from  within  outwards ;  in  the  latter, 
from  before  backwards :  and  at  the  intermediate  point  the 
direction  of  the  pressure  must  be,  as  it  were,  intermediate 
too,  that  is  to  say,  backwards  and  outwards.  The  brachial 
artery  in  its  course  gives  numerous  branches  to  the  muscles 
by  which  it  passes ;  none  but  the  following  have  received 
nftines,  or  require  description. 

1.  The  profunda  superior  having  started  from  the  back  part  of 
t]je  artery,  just  below  the  border  of  the  teres  major,  inclines  down- 
ward! and  outwards,  to  reach  the  interval  between  the  second 
and  third  beads  of  the  triceps.  Id  this  course,  it  is  accompanied 
by  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  and  both,  continuing  the  same  oblique 
direction,  pass  between  the  bone  and  the  second  head  of  die 
nUM(cle,  tn  reach  itaaaterior  and  external  aspect.     In  (his  situa- 
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Uon,  the  artery  lies  deeply  in  the  fissure,  between  the  brachialis 
anticus  and  supinator  longus,  considerably  diminished  in  size,  by 
having  given  ofl'  several  branches,  and  descends  to  the  elbow, 
where  it  anastomoses  with  the  recurrent  radial  branch.  The  only 
ofT-set  frora  the  profunda  artery  that  requires  a  special  notice,  is 
one  that  descends  perpendicularly  from  it,  when  lying  behind  the 
middle  of  the  humerus,  and  proceeds  between  the  triceps  and  the 
bone  to  the  back  part  of  the  elbow  joint,  where  it  anastomoses 
witli  the  interosseous  recurrent  branch. 

The  inferior  profunda  branch  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and 
arises  from  the  brachial  artery,  about  the  middle  of  the  arm.  Its 
direction  is  downwards  and  inwards,  from  the  point  just  indicated, 
to  the  back  part  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  to  gain  which, 
it,  in  the  Brst  place,  must  pierce  the  inter^muBCular  ligament  or 
septum,  and  then  lie  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  triceps  (its  third 
head,)  to  which  it  gives  branches.  In  this  course  the  artery  lies 
parallel,  and  on  the  same  plane,  with  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  enters 
tlie  interval,  between  the  olecranon  and  inner  condyle,  where  it 
terminates  by  anastomosing  with  the  posterior  recurrent  branch, 
from  the  ulnar  artery.  On  a  level  with  the  preceding,  or  a  little 
higher,  a  small  branch  arises,  (jirteria  ttulrilia  humeri)  which  runs 
through  the  iibrcs  of  the  coraco-brachialis,  and  enters  the  oblique 
canal  in  the  humerus,  to  be  ultimately  distributed  to  the  medul- 
lary membrane. 

The  ramui  anaslomoticua  arises  from  the  brachial  artery,  about 
two  inches  above  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  is  much  smaller  than 
the  preceding.  Resting  on  the  brachialis  anticus,  this  branch  de- 
scends towards  the  inner  condyle,  and  divides  into  two  sets  of 
ramifications.  Of  these,  one  lies  in  front  of  the  articulation,  and 
after  supplying  the  brachialis  anticus  and  pronator  teres  muscles, 
anastomoses  with  the  anterior  ulnar  recurrent,  whilst  the  other 
passes  backwards,  comes  into  relation  with  the  ulnar  nerve,  and 
communicates  with  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  and  inferior  pro- 
funda branches. 

It  must  be  obvious,  that  the  terms  applied  to  the  branches  of 
the  brachial  artery  are  rather  iJl  chosen.  The  inferior  profunda 
lies  beneath  the  fascia,  and  is  superficial,  rather  than  deep-seated  ; 
and  the  property  of  anastomosis  is  common  to  all,  as  well  as  the 
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insignificant  ramusculus,  called  anastomoticus  raagnus  or  major. 
The  first  branch  may,  with  propriety,  be  named  "profunda," 
firom  its  situation,  or  "  spiral,"  from  its  direction ;  and  the  two 
others  "collateral,"  from  their  relation  to  the  artery  itself;  so 
they  wore  named  formerly  by  Winslow,  and  still  by  Boyer. 

^Sl.  The  description  above  given  of  the  course,  rela- 
tions, and  mode  of  division  of  the  brachial  artery,  is  strictly 
conformable  with  what  obtains  in  the  greatest  number  of 
instances.  Some  varieties  however  occur  which  deserve 
notice.  The  vessel  not  unfrequently  divides  as  high  as 
the  middle  of  the  arm,  or  even  higher,  or  rather  gives  off 
one  of  its  t^vo  leading  branches,  which  most  commonly  is 
the  radial.  On  this  subject,  Meckel  states,  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  observations,  that  when  the  radial  artery  arises 
in  the  arm,  it  usually  commences  towards  the  middle 
point,  but  that  the  anomalous  division  of  the  ulnar,  though 
less  frequent  in  its  occurrence,  takes  place  in  most  in- 
stances higher  up,  even  as  high  as  the  point  at  which  the 
axillary  terminates  in  the  brachial.  A  variety  not  hitherto 
noticed  by  any  writer,  (so  far  at  least  as  the  author  is  ac- 
quainted with  their  works)  lately  presented  itself  in  the 
dissecting-room  in  Aldersgate  Street.  It  was  at  first  taken 
for  the  orduaary  high  division  of  the  ulnar  artery.  The 
two  vessels  descended  from  the  point  of  division  at  (he 
border  of  the  axilla,  and  lay  parallel  with  one  another  in 
their  course  through  the  arm,  but  instead  of  diverging,  as  is 
usual,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  they  converged  and  united 
so  as  to  form  a  short  trunk,  which  soon  divided  again  into 
the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  in  the  regular  way.  If  such  a 
conformation  existed  ui  a  case  that  required  the  ligature  of 
the  brachial  artery,  for  an  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
it  would  embarrass  the  operator  in  no  small  degree.  A 
similar  variety  in  the  course  of  the  femoral  artery  occurred 
in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Charles  Bell.* 
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The  brachial  artery,  when  arrived  opposite  the  inser- 
tion of  the  brachiaUs  muscle,  divides  into  its  ulnar  and  ra- 
dial branches. 

4:22.  The  uhar  artery  inclines  in  rather  a  curved  direc- 
tion downwards  and  inwards,  passing  under  cover  of  the 
superficial  muscles  that  arise  from  the  inner  condyle,  riz. 
the  pronator  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  palmaris  longus, 
and  flexor  sublimis,  undl  it  reaches  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 
About  the  same  point,  that  is,  at  the  junction  of  the  upper 
with  the  middle  third  of  the  fore-arm,  the  artery  comes  into 
contact  with  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  had  previously  been 
separated  from  it  by  a  considerable  interval,  having  lain  be- 
hind the  inner  condyle,  but  here  approaches  it,  lying  to  its 
ulnar  side.  Thus  placed,  they  both  descend  towards  the 
ifDner  border  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  In  the  first  part  of 
its  course,  the  artery  is  covered  by  the  muscles  above  enu- 
merated ;  in  the  middle  of  the  arm,  it  is  overlapped  by  the 
flexor  ulnaris,  and,  in  the  lower,  runs  parallel  with  its 
tendon,  covered  only  by  the  fascia  and  skin.  For  two- 
thirds  of  its  extent  it  lies  on  the  flexor  profundus,  in  the 
rest,  on  the  pronator  quadratus,  and  annular  ligament.  It 
is  accompanied  by  two  veins,  which  lie  one  on  each  side,  in 
its  entire  extent,  and  by  the  ulnar  nerve  lying  to  its  ulnar 
border,  for  the  lower  two-thirds  of  its  course. 

423.  The  ulnar  artery,  guided  as  it  were  by  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  ulnaris  muscle,  reaches  the  radial  or  palmar 
border  of  the  pisiform  bone,  where,  accompanied  by  the 
nerve,  it  passes  over  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  annular 
ligament  of.  the  wrist.  At  this  point  the  artery  begins  at 
once  to  change  its  direction,  by  running  outwards  and  for* 
wards,  across  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  on  arriving  about 
mid\fay  between  the  flexure  formed  by  the  bend  of  the 
first  joint  of  the  thumb,  and  that  of  the  fore-finger,  it  ter- 
minates by  inosculating  with  a  branch  {superJUAaUs  voUa) 
sent  forwards  by  the  radial  artery,  to  unite  with  it.  The 
vessel  thus  describes  a  curve,  whose  convexity  looks  for^ 
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wards.  This  curved  part  of  the  artery  is  called  the  super' 
ficial  palmar  arch,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  deep-seated 
one,  formed  by  the  radial  artery.  It  rests  on  the  annular 
ligament  at  its  commencement,  and  afterwards  on  the  ten- 
dons of  the  flexor  sublimts;  and  is  covered,  for  a  short  way, 
by  the  palmaris  brevis,  and  afterwards  by  the  palmar  fascia 
and  integument.  The  vessel,  in  the  palm,  is  usually  some- 
what tortuous ;  and  presents  some  varieties  in  its  course 
and  mode  of  termination;  which  are,  however,  of  little  im- 
portance in  a  practical  point  of  view.  The  branches  of  the 
ulnar  artery  are  as  follows : 

a.  The  anterior  recurrrnt  branch  arches  inwards  from  the  ulnar 
artery  about  an  inch  below  its  origin,  running  on  the  brachialia 
amicus,  and  covered  by  the  pronator  teres,  to  both  of  which  it 
Knds  ramusculi.  On  reaching  the  inner  condyle,  it  anastomoses 
with  the  ramus  anastomoticus  and  inferior  profunda,  from  the 
brachial  artery. 

b.  The  posterior  recurrent  brnnch  not  unfrequently  arises  by  a 
nail  trunk  common  to  it  and  the  preceding.     It  runs  backwards 

aewliat,  and  ascends  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  inner 
Condyle,  and  in  the  interval  between  that  process  and  the  olecranon, 
anastomoses  with  the  inferior  profunda,  some  of  its  branches  ex- 
tending outwards,  so  as  to  communicate  with  those  of  the  supe- 
rior profunda,  and  interosseous  recurrent. 

c.  The  interoaeoui  artery  is  of  considerable  size,  and  is  some- 
times called  the  common  interosseous  artery,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  dividing  into  two  vessels  bearing  that  name,  which 
lie  on  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  interosseous  ligament  or  mem- 
brane. TTiis  vessel  inclines  somewhat  backwards  after  its  origin, 
to  reach  the  upper  border  of  the  interosseous  ligament,  where  its 
division  takes  place.  The  anterior  interosseous  branch  proceeds 
downwards,  lying  on  tlie  anterior  surface  of  the  membrane  of  the 
tame  name,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  interosseous  branch  from  the 
median  nerve,  and  overlapped  by  the  contiguous  borders  of  the 
flexor  profundus,  and  Hexor  lougus  poUicis.  Thus  placed,  it 
reaches  the  upper  border  of  the  pronator  quadratus  muscle,  where 
it  passes  from  before  backwards,  through  an  opening  in  the  inter- 
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osmous  membrane ;  and,  on  reaching  its  dorsal  surfiice,  proceeds 
idongthe back  of  the  carpus  and  band,  ramifying  freely  on  both, 
and  maintaining  communications  with  the  branches  of  the  radial, 
and  posterior  interosseous  arteries.  The  pouerior  interosuoug 
branch  passes  backwards,  through  the  interval  left  between  the 
oblique  ligament,  and  upper  border  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane, (sect.  134).  Continuing  its  course  downwards,  along  the 
arm,  under  cover  of  the  extensor  muscles,  it  gives  several  branches 
to  them,  and  reaches  the  carpus,  considerably  diminished  in  size, 
where  its  terminal  branches  anastomose  with  those  of  the  anterior 
interosseous  artery,  and  with  the  carpal  branches  of  the  radial 
and  ulnar  arteries.  In  addition  to  numerous  muscular  and  com- 
municating branches,  which  reqw're  no  special  notice,  this  artery 
gives  off  the  posterior  interosseous  recurrent  branch,  which  is  nearly 
as  large  as  the  continuation  of  the  vessel.  The  r^jcurrent  branch 
passes  directly  upwards,  covered  by  the  supinator  brevis  and 
anconeus,  in  the  interval  between  the  olecranon  and  extenud 
condyle,  where  it  divides  into  several  ramusculi,  that  anastomose 
with  the  termmal  branches  of  the  profunda  superior  and  inferior, 
p  well  as  of  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent. 

d.  Several  branches  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  in  its  course 
along  the  arm. 

e.  Carpal  branches  (anterior  and  posterior)  run  upon  the  cor- 
responding surfaces  of  the  carpus,  and  communicate  with  similar 
branches  from  the  radial  and  interosseous  arteries. 

/.  A  communicating  branch  passes  backwards,  between  the 
flexor  brevis  and  abductor  of  the  little  finger,  and  becomes  conti- 
nuous with  the  termination  of  the  deep  palmar  arch  formed  by 
the  radial. 

g.  Digital  branches,  four  in  number,  proceed  forwards  from 
the  convexity  of  the  palmar  arch,  to  supply  the  fingers.  The 
Jh-st  branch  inclines  inwards,  to  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand,  and 
after  giving  ramusculi  to  the  small  muscles  of  the  Uttle  finger, 
runs  along  the  inner  margin  of  its  phalanges.  The  second  runs 
along  ^the  fourth  metacarpal  space,  and  at  the  root  of  the  fingers 
(livides  into  two  ramusculi,  which  proceed  along  the  contiguous 
borders  of  the  ring  and  little  fingers.  The  third  is  similarly  dis- 
posed of  to  the  ring  and  middle  fingers,  and  the  fourth  to  the 
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latter  and  the  index.  Each  pair  of  coUatera)  branches,  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  finger,  converge  and  form 
an  arch  from  the  convexity  of  which,  small  ramuscuti  run  for- 
wards to  its  termination.  From  tlie  concavity  and  dorsal  Eurface 
of  the  arch  small  branches  are  given  to  the  parts  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand. 

424.  Tlie  radial  artery t  in  direction,  though  not  in  size, 
uppcars  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  brachial.  It  runs  di- 
rectly from  the  point  of  division  above  indicated,  to  the 
head  of  the  radius,  lying  along  the  anterior  and  external 
side  of  the  fore-arm,  its  course  being  indicated  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  to  the 
narrow  interval  between  the  trapezium  bone  and  the  tendons 
of  the  two  first  extensors  of  the  thumb.  These  can  be 
readily  felt  towards  the  outer  border  of  the  wrist.  The 
artery  at  first  is  supported  by  the  branches  of  the  mus- 
culo-spiral  nerve,  and  some  cellular  tissue,  which  separate 
it  from  the  supinator  radii  brevis  muscle;  it  then  passes 
over  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  teres,  and  tiie  radial  ori- 
gin of  the  ilexor  ssublimis :  after  which,  it  lies  on  the  flexor 
|X)llicis  longus  and  pronator  quadratus,  until  it  reaches  the 
end  of  the  radius.  Its  anterior  surface  is  covered  by  the 
Bcia  of  the  arm  and  integument,  and  for  some  way  is 
overlapped  by  the  fleshy  part  of  the  supinator  longus,  which 
must  be  turned  aside,  in  order  to  expose  it.  To  its  inner 
Rides  lies  the  pronator  teres  hi  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
and  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  in  the  rest ;  its  outer  side  being 
in  apposition  with  the  supinator  longus  all  the  way  down. 
Two  vena?  comites  run  parallel  with  the  artery ;  and  the 
idial  branch  of  the  spiral  nerve  lies  to  its  radial  side 
luring  the  middle  third  of  its  extent ;  but  above  that  part 
le  ner«'e  is  separated  from  it  by  a  considerable  interval, 
id  lower  down  it  turns  backwards,  to  reach  the  dorsal  as- 
xt  of  the  arm,  and  loses  all  anatomical  relation  to  it.  Op- 
posite the  end  of  the  radius  the  artery  inclines  outwards, 
fpassing  between  its  styloid  process  and  the  trapezium,  and 
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beneath  the  two  first  extensors  of  the  thumb.  It  then  runs 
forwards  for  a  short  way  (lying  m  the  angular  interval  be- 
tween the  tendons  of  the  two  first  extensors  of  the  diomb, 
and  that  of  the  third)  to  gain  the  angle  between  the  two 
first  metacarpal  bones,  and  makes  its  final  turn  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  by  passing  between  the  heads  of  the 
abductor  indicis  muscle.  The  terminal  part  of  the  artery 
(arctu  volaris  profundus)  runs  transversely  across  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  lying  on  the  heads  of  the  interossei  muscles, 
and  the  carpal  extremities  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the 
fingers,  and  opposite  the  fourth  bone  of  that  name  ceases, 
by  inosculating  with  the  communicating  branch  from  the 
ulnar,  which  .completes  the  deep  palmar  arch.  This  dif- 
fers from  the  superficial  arch,  not  only  in  being  more 
deeply  seated  (being  covered  by  all  the  flexor  tendons  and 
the  lumbricales)  but  also  in  retaining  its  size  almost  undimi- 
nished, and  lying  nearer  the  carpus.  The  radial  artery 
gives  off  the  following  branches : 

a.  The  recurrent  branch  arches  upwards  from  the  artery  soon 
after  its  origin,  running  between  the  branches  of  the  spiral  nerve. 
k  lies  on  the  supinator  brevis,  covered  by  the  supinator  longns, 
and  0{^09ite  the  external  condyle  anastomoses  with  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  superior  {Hrofunda,  having  in  its  course  given  ra- 
mwsculi  to  tlie  flexor  aiad  supinator  muscles. 

b.  Several  un-named  branches  are  given  to  the  muscles  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  arm. 

c.  The  superficialis  tolas  proceeds  directly  forwards  from  tlie 
artery,  where  it  turns  towards  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  seems 
like  the  proper  continuation  of  that  vessel  in  direction,  though  not 
in  size,  as  it  is  usually  small  and  tapering.  In  this  respect,  bow- 
ever,  it  is  subject  to  many  varieties.  Tliis  branch  runs  over  the 
small  muscles  of  the  thumb  at  their  origin,  lying  upon  the  annu* 
lar  ligament,  to  which  it  is  bound  down  by  a  thin  process  of 
fascia,  and  terminates  by  inosculating  with  the  radial  extremity  of 
the  superficial  palmar  arch,  which  it  thus  completes. 

d.  The  dorsal  branches  qf  the  thumb  (rami  dorsales  poflicis)  are 
two,  which  soanetirocs  arise  separately,  at  others,  by  a  common 
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trunk,  which  divides  into  two  ramusculi,  that  run  along,  upon 
ihe  dorsal  aspect  of  the  bones  of  the  thumb,  one  at  its  radial,  the 
other  at  its  ulnar  border. 

e.  The  dorsal  branch  of  the  carpus  [doraalu  carpi  rudialu)  arises 
close  by  the  tendons  of  the  radial  extensor  muscles,  beneath  which 
it  runs  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  carpus,  to  anastomose  with  a 
similar  branch,  proceeding  from  the  ulnar  artery.  From  the  con- 
cavity of  the  arch  thus  formed,  ramusculi  proceed  backwards, 
and  communicate  with  the  interosseous  arteries,  and  from  its  con- 
vexity others  run  forwards  along  the  metacarpal  spaces,  supplying 
the  dorsal  interosseous  muscles,  and  anastomosing  with  the  digital 
arteries.  A  small  branch  will  be  found  also  on  the  anterior  anr- 
face  of  the  carpus,  arising  from  the  radial  artery  somewhat  higher 
up.  It  is  called  ramtit  anterior  carpi  radiutii,  to  distinguish  it 
trom  a  similar  branch  from  the  ulnar,  with  which  it  anastomoses. 

f.  The  dorsal  branch  of  the  index  finger  {dorsalis  indicts)  arises 
lower  down  than  the  preceding,  and  after  sending  ramusculi  to 
the  abductor  indicis,  ramifies  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  index 
6nger.     Its  size  is  very  inconsiderable. 

g.  The  ramus  princeps  poUicis  commences  where  the  artery  is 
about  to  turn  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  after  proceeding  for- 
wards, between  the  abductor  indicis  and  adductor  pollicis,  divides 
near  the  extremity  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone,  into  two  ramus- 
culi, which  run  along  the  borders  of  the  phalanges  of  the  thumb 
at  its  palmar  aspect.  I'hesc  form  its  collateral  branches,  and 
unite  by  anastomosing  upon  its  second  p!iatanx,  in  the  same  way 
as  those  of  tlie  other  fingers,  derived  from  the  superficial  palntar 
arch. 

A.  Close  to  the  preceding,  a  branch  arises  variable  in  size,  but 
very  regular  in  its  course,  called  ramus  radialis  indicis.  It  runs 
along  the  exteiiial  border  of  the  index  finger,  and  on  its  last 
phalanx  anastomoses  with  the  corresponding  collateral  branch, 
derived  from  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 

Section  III. 

THE    VEINS    OF   THE    UPPER    EXTREMITIES. 

425.  The  veins  of  the  upper  extremity  are  divLsilile  into 
two   sets,   one   being   superficial,  the  other   deep-seated. 
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The  latter  accompany  the  arteries,  whose  course  has  been 
described  in  the  preceding  section,  commencing  at  their 
digital  extremities.  The  incipient  ramusculi  unite  uito 
branches  of  larger  size,  which  are  observed  to  lie  in  pairs 
at  each  side  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  and,  at  the 
bend  of  the  elbow,  these  two  pairs  converge,  and  form  a 
pair,  bearing  a  similar  relation  to  the  brachial  artery  in  its 
entire  course,  and  hence  named  venee  comites  eel  satellites. 
Those  finally  merge  in  the  axillary  vein.  The  superficial 
veins  are  much  larger,  and  lie  between  the  skin  and  fascia. 
They  commence  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  fingers,  and 
as  they  converge  and  communicate  with  one  another  on 
the  back  of  the  hand,  they  form  a  sort  of  venous  plexus, 
from  which  issue  two  chief  veins,  that  take,  one  the  radial, 
the  other  the  ulnar  border  of  the  fore-arm. 

4iiG.  The  radial  cutaneous  veins  commence  by  ramus 
culi  placed  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  thumb  and  fore 
finger.  These  ascend  upon  the  outer  border  of  the  wrist, 
and  form  by  their  union  a  pretty  large  vessel,  which  passes 
along  the  radial  border  of  the  fore-arm,  receiving  numerous 
branches  from  its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces.  At  the 
bend  of  the  arm  it  receives  a  division  of  the  median  vein, 
and  there  changes  its  name,  being  in  the  rest  of  its  course 
called  the  cephalic  vein.  The  cephalic  vein  ascends  along 
the  external  border  of  the  biceps  muscle,  and  then  in  the 
interval  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  deltoid,  and 
finally  terminates  in  the  axillary  vein,  between  thecoracoid 
process  and  the  clavicle. 

427.  There  are  two  ulnar  cutaneous  veins,  one  on  the 
anterior,  the  other  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fore-arm. 
The  posterior  one  begins  on  the  back  of  the  hand  by  some 
ramusculi,  which  unite  to  form  a  vein  placed  over  the 
fourth  metacarpal  space,  and  called  by  some  of  the  older 
anatomists  "  salvatella."  This  proceeds  along  the  ulnar 
border  of  the  fore-arm,  at  its  posterior  aspect,  and  some- 
what below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  turns  forwards  to  join 
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with  the  anterior  ulnar  cutaneous  vein.  The  vein  last 
named  commences  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  wrist, 
and  thence  ascends  along  the  fore-arm,  communicating  by 
branches  with  the  median  vein  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  the 
posterior  idnar  cutaneous  on  the  other.  At  tlie  bend  of 
the  elbow  it  unites  with  the  posterior  ulnar  cutaneous  vein, 
and  also  with  the  median  basihc,  so  as  to  form  a  trunk 
called  the  median  basilic  vein.  This  is  usually  of  consi- 
derable size ;  it  ascends  along  the  inner  side  of  the  fore* 
arm,  and  finally  terminates  in  the  axillary  vein,  or  in  one  of 
the  venae  coniites  of  the  brachial  artery. 

428.  The  median  vein  results  from  the  union,  on  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  fore-arm,  of  several  branches.  It  is  a 
short  trunk,  which  serves  as  a  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  ulnar  and  radial  veins  on  each  side,  as  well  aa 
between  the  superficial  and  deep  veins  of  the  arm.  Its 
length  is  subject  to  many  varieties,  it  terminates  by  dividing 
into  branches,  which  diverge  at  an  angle,  one  inclining  in- 
wards to  join  the  basilic  vein,  and  thence  called  median  ba- 
tilic,  the  other,  outwards,  to  end  in  the  cephalic  vein,  and 
named,  on  that  account,  median  cephalic. 

4i29.  The  axillory  rein,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  ba- 
silic vein  and  the  vence  comites,  inclines  upwards  and  in- 
wards, receiving,  as  above  stated,  the  cephalic  vein,  and 
also  small  veins  corresponding  with  the  different  branches 
of  the  axillary  artery.  It  passes  between  the  clavicle  and 
first  rib,  lying  on  the  origin  of  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle, 
which  separates  it  from  the  subclavian  artery,  and,  opposite 
the  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  unites  with  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  to  form  the  vena  innominata.  The  part  of  the 
vessel  intercepted  between  the  first  rib  and  the  latter  point 
is  called  the  subclavian  vein. 
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Section  IV. 

THE   lymphatics  OF  THE  UPPER   EXTREMITIES. 

480.  These  vessels  are  divisible  into  two  sets,  mie  bebg 
M^erfieii^,  the  other  deep-seated.  The  deep  lymphaiie* 
ibllow  the  course  of  the  radial,  ulnar,  and  interosseous  m- 
toriesi  and  of  their  respective  branches,  so  that  it  is  ^te 
umiecessaipy  to  give  any  thing  like  a  detailed  description  of 
then;  they  all  terminate  in  the  glands  of  the  axilla,  or  by 
joining  the  superficial  lymphatics. 

431.  The  superficial  lymphaties  commence  by  two  divi- 
sions. Of  these  one  corresponds  with  the  branches  of  die 
ulnar  cutaneous  vein,  which  its  different  ranraseuli  aooon- 
pany  from  the  inner  border  of  the  hand,  along  the  fore-ann, 
as  far  as  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  In  this  course  they  re* 
oeive  numerous  branches  from  the  surrounding  parts,  and 
j«in  at  the  point  just  indicated,  with  the  external  or  poste> 
rior  lymphadc  vessels.  The  division  last  named,  conaista 
of  the  lymphatic  branches  which  are  placed  along  the  pos< 
tenor  and  external  border  of  the  fore>arm,  following  ^ 
course  of  the  radial  cutaneous  veins.  They  ascond  towards 
the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  unite  with  the  other  set,  so  as 
to  form  two  or  three  trunks,  which  pass  along  with  the 
bradiial  artery,  and  open  into  the  axillary  glands,  having 
previously  communicated  with,  or  received  the  deep  lym- 
phatics. 

48S.  From  the  glands  in  the  axilla,  vessels,  fewer  in 
number,  but  larger  in  size,  issue  and  proceed  along  with 
die  subclavian  artery,  in  some  parts  twining  round  h. 
From  the  top  of  the  thorax  they  ascend  into  the  nedc) 
close  to  the  subclavian  vein,  and  having  joined  wiHi  tiie 
lymphatics  of  the  head  and  trunk,  terminate  at  the  angle  of 
union  formed  by  the  subclavian  and  internal  jugular  veins. 
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Section  V. 

THE    NERVES    OF    THE    UPPER    EXTREMITIES. 

433.  The  nerves  of  each  upper  extremity  are  derived 
om  the  anterior  branches  of  tlie  four  last  cervical,  and  first 
orsal  pairs  of  the  same  side.     These   unite  in  a  peculiar 
way  to  form  an  interlacement  called  the  nxillari/  or  brachial 
'X1U,  which  extends  from  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  ver- 
bra  to  the  coracoid  process.     In  the  neck,  the  branches 
hich  furm  it,  lie  between  the  scaleni  muscles ;  closely  ag- 
regated  together,  they  pass  downwards  and  outwards  into 
e  axillary  space,   between  the  subclavius  muscle  and  the 
rst  rib,  and  are  placed  to  the  acromial  side  of  the  accompa- 
nying artery.  From  this  nervous  interlacement,  several  nerves 
roceed,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  sets.     I.  The 
rst  consists  of  those  which  pass  oif  rather  high  up  from 
e  plexus,  viz.  the  supra-scapular,  the  sub-scapular,  and 
e  thoracic,  the  latter,  consisting  usually  of  three  branches, 
all,  however,  going  to  nearly  the  same  destination.     Opp©- 
site  the  coracoid  process,  the  plexus  divides  into  six  uiti.- 
mate  branches,  for  the  supply  of  the  limb,  which  may  be 
resolved  into — 2,  those  which  reach  the  hand  and  fingers, 
consisting  of  the  ulnar,  median,  and  the  spiral  nerves ;  and  3, 
those  which  do  not  extend  so  far,  namely,  the  internal  cu- 
taneous, the  external  cutaneous»  and  the  circumflex  nerves. 
4<34.    The  branches  which  form   this  plexus   are  said 
Boyer,  and  other  anatomists,  to  interlace  inextricably. 
An  arrangement  of  them,  however,  may  be  made  as  fol- 
lows :  a  probe  may  be  previously  passed  across,  through 
the  primary  divisions  of  the  plexus,  .so  as  to  divide  tliem 
into  an  anterior  and  posterior  set.     The  anterior  branches 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves  will  be  observed,  after 
coming  out  of  the  intervertebral  foramina,  to  unite  and 
form  a  common  trunk,  which,  after  giving  off  the  supra- 
scapular nerve,  separates  into  two  divisions.  Of  these,  one, 
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posterior  in  situation^  descends  to  form  the  circumflex  iierve^ 
and  gives  a  small  slip  to  fortti  the  spiral ;  the  anterior  divi- 
sion unites  with  a  similar  one  from  the  seventh,  and  the 
common  trunk  thus  resuUingj  gives  at  its  upper  side  the  ex- 
ternal cutaneous  nerve,  at  the  lower,  the  outer  head  of  the 
median.  The  first  dorsal  nerve  ascends  to  join  the  last  cer- 
vical, to  form  a  common  trunk,  which  also  separates  into 
two  divisions.  The  posterior  one  unites  with  a  similar  oflset 
from  the  seventh  to  form  the  spiral  nerve;  whilst  the  anterior, 
after  giving  off  from  its  inner  side  the  internal  cutaneous 
nerve,  divides  ultimately  into  the  ulnar  and  inner  head  of 
the  median. 

435.  1.  The  fuprascapular  nerve  passes  off  from  the 
plexus  as  high  up  as  opposite  the  sixth  cei'vical  vertebra. 
Its  direction  is  backwards  and  outwards,  as  it  descends  to 
the  superior  border  of  the  scapula.  The  nerve  passes 
through  the  supra-scapular  notch,  or  foramen,  and  so 
reaches  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula,  where  it  gives  branches, 
first,  to  the  supra-spinatus  muscle,  and  then  continues  its 
course  upon  the  neck  of  that  bone,  until  it  arrives  in  the, 
infra-spinalis  fossa,  where  it  terminates  by  ramifying  in  the 
muscles. 

436.  1.  The  sub-scapulnr  nerves  pass  backwards  from 
the  plexus,  at  first  lying  deeply  in  the  axillary  space ;  they 
are  usually  three  in  number.  One,  the  smallest  of  the 
th)«e,  enters  the  sub-scapular  muscle,  and  is  distributed  to 
its  substance.  The  others  not  unfrequently  arise  by  a 
common  trunk,  but  sometimes  separately  ;  both  proceed  in 
the  same  course  as  the  sub-scapular  artery,  one  supplying 
the  muscle  of  that  name,  as  well  as  the  teres  major  and  mi^ 
nor,  whilst  the  other,  somewhat  larger,  pierces  the  terc 
major,  and  ramifies  in  the  latissimus  dorsi. 

437.  3-  The  thoracic  nerves  are  usually  three  in  ni 
ber.     Of  these  two  may  be  observed  to   pass  down   on 
the  fore  part  of  the  thorax,  lying  in  front  of  the  axil 
vessels,  and  to  terminate  by  ramifying  in  tlie  substance  of 
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the  pectoralis  major  and  minor  muscles.  Anotlier  very- 
long  branch  commences  by  two  filaments,  which  soon  unite 
to  form  a  thin,  flat  nerve,  that  lies  behind  the  plexus,  as 
well  as  the  axillary  vessels.  It  descends  along  the  thoracic 
side  of  the  axillary  space,  resting  upon  the  serratus  raagnus 
muscle,  to  which  in  its  course  it  gives  branches,  and  finally 
terminates  by  ramifying  in  the  lower  part  of  that  muscle. 
This  nerve-,  from  its  situation,  is  called  the  posterior  tho- 
racic  branch.  Mr.  Bell  classes  it  amongst  the  respiratory 
nerves,  as,  according  to  his  views,  its  function  is  to  associate 
the  muscle  to  which  it  is  distributed  with  the  general  respi- 
ratory movements.  From  its  situation  it  is  named  the  ex- 
ternal respiratory  nerve,  to  distingiiisli  it  from  the  phrenic 
which  is  placed  within  the  thorax.  ^^•^ 

4>38.  4.  The  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  commencing  at'lhe 
inferior  and  internal  part  of  the  plexus,  descends  along  the 
inoer  side  of  the  arm,  being  the  smallest  and  most  superficial 
of  the  nerves  derived  from  the  plexus.  It  lies  for  some  way 
covered  by  the  fascia  of  the  arm,  and  divides  at  a  variable 
distance  above  the  elbow,  into  two  branches,  which  sepa- 
rately pierce  the  fascia.  One  of  these  may  be  observed  to 
cross  in  front  of  the  median  basilic  vein,  and  then  to  de- 
scend along  the  fore  part  of  the  arm,  gradually  inclining 
towards  its  inner  side.  It  distributes  several  filaments  fo 
the  sikin,  and  maintains  communications  with  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  larger  branch, 
or  proper  continuation  of  the  internal  cutaneous  on  tJte 
other,  and  finally  ceases  at  the  wrist.  The  other  division 
of  the  nerve  is  larger  than  the  preceding,  and  lies  nearer  to 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus.  At  the  bend  of  the  el- 
bow it  inclines  towards  the  ulnar  border  of  the  fore-arm, 
distributing  filaments  on  each  side  as  it  descends,  which 
freely  ramify  in  the  integument.  Towards  the  carpus  the 
ner»e  is  necessarily  much  diminished,  after  having  given  off 
so  many  branches ;  its  final  vauiifications  may  be  traced  as 
fer  as  the  skin  over  the  inner  border  of  the  hand.     Frevi- 
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ously  to  reaching  the  elbow,  and  before  its  division^  the 
nerve  sends  off  several  small  and  delicate  branches  to 
supply  the  skin  that  covers  the  biceps  and  triceps  mus- 
cles. 

459.  5.  The  external  cutaneous  nerve  (musculo-cutane- 
ous,  nermts  perforans)  issues  from  the  superior  and  external 
part  of  the  plexus,  being  intermediate  in  size  between  the 
preceding  nerve  and  the  ulnar.  Its  direction  is  outwards 
and  downwards,  so  as  to  reach  the  border  of  the  coraco- 
brachialis  muscle,  the  fibres  of  which  it  in  most  cases 
pierces,  but  sometimes  passes  behind  it.  In  either  case, 
the  nerve  passes  between  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus 
musclej  where  it  gives  off  three  or  four  branches  to  the 
muscles  between  which  it  lies,  the  continuation  of  the  nerve 
being  intended  for  the  skin,  whence  its  name,  ntusculo-cuia- 
neous.  After  this  the  nerve  inclines  outwards  as  it  descends, 
reaches  the  outer  border  of  the  arm,  and  pierces  the  fascia, 
so  as  to  come  into  contact  with  the  median  cephalic  vein,  be- 
hind which  it  lies.  The  nerve  is  thus  placed  between  the 
fascia  and  integument,  at  the  external  or  radial  border  of  the 
fore-arm,  along  which  it  continues  to  descend  as  far  as  the 
wrist,  where  it  terminates  by  dividing  into  two  sets  of  fila- 
ments, one  of  which  ramifies  on  the  skin  covering  the  ante- 
rior, the  other  in  that  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  carpus. 
The  branches  given  off  by  the  nerve  in  its  entire  course,  are 
divisible  into  two  sets,  one  muscular,  the  other  cutaneous, 
whence  its  name.  The  muscular  branches  consist  of  three 
or  four  filaments  distributed  to  the  flexor  muscles;  one 
may  be  traced  for  some  way  in  the  interior  of  the  coraco- 
brachialis,  arising  from  the  nerve  whilst  passing  through 
its  substance,  or  beneath  it ;  the  others  go  to  the  biceps 
and  brachialis.  The  cutaneous  branches  not  only  supply 
the  integument  of  the  fore-arm,  but  also  maintain  commu- 
nications with  tlie  internal  cutaneous  nerve  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  spiral  on  the  other,  by 
filaments  which  take  a  curved  direction,  and  unite  with  si- 
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milar  offsets  from  the  nervea  just  mentioned,  so  as  to  form 
arches,  whose  convexity,  for  the  most  part,  looks  down  to- 
wards the  hand.  Finally,  on  the  fore  part  of  the  wrist,  and 
root  of  the  thunibj  its  terminal  branches  unite  in  the  same 
way  with  the  cutaneous  branches  sent  by  the  median  nerve, 
to  the  integument  on  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

ilO.  b'.  The  circmnflex,  or  axiUarf^  nerve,  is  deeply 
seated,  and  altogether  concealed  by  the  plexus.  It  passes 
outwards  and  backwards  immediately  after  its  origin,  and 
soon  comes  into  contact  with  the  posterior  circumflex  ar- 
tery. The  nerve  and  artery  will  be  observed  to  run  toge- 
ther close  behind  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  in  order  to 
reach  its  external  aspect,  where  they  both  turn  forwards 
somewhat,  so  as  to  lie  between  the  bone  and  the  deltoid 
muscle,  to  which  the  brrjiches  of  both  are  finally  distri- 
buted. The  long  head  of  the  triceps  lies  behind  the  nerve 
in  the  first  part  of  its  course,  and  the  sub-scapularis  above 
it,  the  teres  major  being  below  it.  To  each  of  these,  fila- 
ments are  given  ;  and  where  it  turns  beneath  the  deltoid,  a 
considerable  branch  descends,  becoming  superficial,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  skin  that  covers  that  muscle  and  the  tri- 
ceps extensor. 

441.  7.  The  ulnar  nerve,  hitermediate  in  size  between 
the  external  cutaneous  and  median  nerves,  is  usually  de- 
tached from  tiie  plexus  opposite  the  lower  border  of  the 
sub-scapular  muscle.  It  inclines  a  little  backwards  as  it 
descends  along  the  arm,  resting  first  on  the  long,  then  on 
the  short  head  of  the  triceps,  until  it  reaches  the  interval 
between  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  and  the  olecranon. 
There  the  nerve,  after  passing  through  the  interval  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  flexor  ulnaris  muscle,  reaches  the 
fore-arm,  along  which  it  descends,  close  to  its  ulnar  border, 
resting  on  the  flexor  profundus  muscle,  and  covered  by  the 
flexor  ulnaris.  Towards  the  lower  part  of  the  fore-arm 
the  ner>'e  lies  close  to  the  border  of  the  tendon  of  that 
muscle,  along  which  it  runs  to  the  pisiform  hone  and  annu- 
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lar  ligament  of  the  wrist.  Having  passed  in  front  of  the 
latter,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  being  superficial, 
the  other  deep  seated.  The  st/per/icial  branch,  the  larger 
of  the  two,  soon  gives  off,  at  its  inner  side,  ii  considerable 
branch,  which  inclines  towards  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand, 
lying  upon  the  sliort  muscles  of  the  little  finger,  to  which 
it  gives  filaments.  On  reaching  the  head  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  it  proceeds  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  digital  pha- 
langes to  their  extremity,  forming  the  first  digital  or  colla- 
teral branch  of  the  fingers.  Continuing  its  course  directly 
forwards,  the  superficial  branch  rests  on  the  abductor  mus- 
cle of  the  little  finger,  where  it  gives  a  small  oflTset  from  its 
radial  side,  which  joins  with  the  last  digital  branch  of  the 
ulnar  nerve;  and,  finally,  on  arriving  opposite  ihe  heads  of 
the  metacarpal  bones  (fourth  and  fifth)  it  divides  into  two 
ramusculi,  which  run  along  the  contiguous  borders  of  th« 
ring  and  little  fingers. 

4^12.  The  deep-seated  palmar  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve 
becomes  concealed  from  view  by  passing  beneath  the  ad- 
ductor of  the  little  finger.  It  then  inclines  outwards  across 
the  metacarpus,  covered  Ly  the  flexor  tendons,  and  resting 
on  the  intcrossei,  and  terminates  by  two  or  three  filament 
which  ramify  in  the  adductor  pollicis.  The  deep  neri 
like  the  corresponding  artery,  forms  an  arch,  whose  con- 
vexity is  turned  towards  the  fingers;  and,  in  its  course 
branches  are  given  off  on  each  side  to  the  interossei  mus- 
cles, as  well  as  to  the  small  muscles  of  the  little  finger. 

The  ulnar  nerve  distributes  several  branches,  which,  if 
taken  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  will  be  found  as  fol- 
lows '.—a,  at  the  lower  border  of  the  axilla  one  or  two  fila- 
ments are  given  to  the  teres  major,  and  latissimus  dorsi  j  4, 
in  the  arm  a  few  branches  pass  into  the  substance  of  the 
long  and  short  heads  of  the  triceps  muscle,  on  which  the 
nerve  lies  ;  c,  in  the  fore-arm  numerous  branches  are  given 
to  the  contiguous  muscles,  viz.  the  flexor  carpi  uhmris,  and 
flexor  profundus,  and  also  some  filaments,  which  maintain 
communications  with  the  branches  of  the  median  nerve ;  d. 
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at  the  union  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  third  of  the  fore- 
arm, a  branch  of  considerable  size  inclines  backwards  from 
the  nerve,  and  reaches  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hmb,  after 
having  passed  beneath  the  flexor  ulnarts  muscle.     Conti- 
nuing to  descend,  it  lies  superficial  to  the  extensor  carpi 
uhiarisj  and  so  reaches  the  back  of  the  hand,  where  it 
sends  a  branch  along  the  inner  border  of  the  fifth  meta- 
carpal bone,  which  gives  filaments  to  the  abductor  of  the 
little  finger,  and  finally  runs  along  its  ulnar  margin  as  far 
as  the  last  phalanx.     The  continuation  of  the  nerve  cor^ 
responds  in  its  course  with  the  fourth  metacarpal  space, 
I      ^ving  off  several  small  filaments  to  the  skin  and  parts  on 
f      the  back  of  the  hand,  anil,  on  reaching  the  heads  of  the 
metacarpal  bones,  divides  into  two  branches,  which  extend 
upon  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  little  and  ring  fingers, 
in  their  entire  length,    forming  their  collateral  branches. 
From  the  radial  side  of  the  nerve  a  branch  not  unfrequently 
I      is  sent,  which  supplies  also  the  external  border  of  the  ring 
I      fioger,  and  the  adjacent  one  of  the  middle  finger.    But  tt  will 
I      sometimes  be  observed  that  this  branch  joins  with  some  de- 
rived from  the  termination  of  the  spiral  nerve,  and  that 
from  their  union  branches  proceed  to  supply  the  contigu- 
ous borders  of  the  ring  and  middle  fingers. 

443.  8.  The  median  nerve  is  so  called  from  the  position  it 
occupies  in  the  fore-arm.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  and 
arises  from  the  plexus  by  two  fascicuh,  or  heads,  which  em- 
brace the  axillary  artery.  The  artery,  in  this  situation,  is 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  divisions  of  the  plexus.  In 
front  lies  the  median  nerve,  behind  it  are  placed  the  cir- 
cumflex and  spiral,  to  the  outer  side,  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
median,  together  with  the  external  cutaneous  nerve,  and  to 
the  hmer,  the  second  head  of  the  median,  with  the  internal 
cutaneous  and  ulnar  nerves.  The  median  nerve  inclines 
outwards  at  first,  in  order  to  come  into  contact  vnth  the  co- 
raco-brachialis  muscle.  Towards  the  mitldle  of  the  arm 
it  crosses  the  artery,  usually  in  front,  occasionally  behind  it, 
and  becomes  placed  at  its  inner  sidt,  resting  on  the  brachi- 
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alis  ariticus.  At  the  bend  of  the  elbow  the  nerve  sinks 
deeply  into  the  interval  between  the  flexor  and  extensor 
muscles,  and  passes  between  the  two  heads  of  the  pronator 
teres,  and  beneath  the  upper  border  of  the  flexor  sublimis. 
Continuing  its  course  along  the  fore-arm,  the  nerve  lies  be- 
tween the  muscle  last  named  and  the  flexor  profundus,  with 
which  it  passes  beneath  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist, 
and  so  reaches  the  palm  of  tlie  hand,  where  it  divides  into 
five  branches. 

a.  Tihe first  digital  branch  proceeds  outwards  and  for- 
wards, lying  upon  the  adductor  and  short  flexor  of  the 
thumb,  to  both  of  which  it  gives  filaments.  It  thus  reaches 
the  radial  border  of  the  thumb,  and  passes  along  its  pha- 
langes to  their  extremity. 

b.  The  second  branch  is  also  intended  for  the  thumb, 
being  placed  parallel  with  the  preceding  at  its  ulnar 
margin. 

c.  The  third,  larger  than  the  preceding,  sometimes  forms, 
at  its  commencement,  a  cominoii  trunk  with  them.  It  pro- 
ceeds directly  forwards,  giving  some  filaments  to  the  ab- 
ductor indicis,  and,  finally,  runs  along  the  radial  border  of 
the  phalanges  of  that  finger. 

d.  The  fourth  branch,  still  larger,  corresponds  in  its 
course  with  the  second  metacarpal  space,  where  it  gives 
gome  ranuisculito  the  interosseous  muscles,  and,  finally,  di- 
vides into  two  collateral  branches  of  equal  size,  which 
supply  the  adjacent  borders  of  the  fore  and  middle  fingers. 

e.  The  fifth  digital  branch  lies  in  the  third  metacarpal 
space,  where  it  communicates  by  a  transverse  slip  with  the 
ulnar  nerve  (its  second  digital  branch).  Like  the  fourth  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  which  are  placed  along  the  con- 
tiguous margins  of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers. 

The  branches  given  by  the  median  nerve  in  the  arm  are 
very  few,  and  so  small  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice.  But, 
in  the  fore-arm,  several  branches  proceed  to  the  flexor  and 
pronator  muscles,  beneath  which  it  lies,  as  well  as  to  the 
flexor  profundus,  on  which  it  is  supported.    The  most  re- 
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loarkable  of  these  is  the  interosseous  tierve.  This  is  of 
considerable  size;  immediately  after  its  origin  it  passes 
backwards  to  reach  the  anterior  surface  of  the  interosseous 
ligament,  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  artery  of  the 
'Mine  name.  In  tliis  situation  the  nen'e  is  interposed  be- 
tween the  flexor  profundus  and  flexor  pollicis  longus,  and 
so  continues,  as  far  as  the  upper  border  of  the  pronator 
quadratus  muscle.  Having  passed  under  cover  of  the  mus- 
cle just  named,  to  which  it  gives  some  small  filaments,  the 
nerve  turns  backwards  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the 
interosseous  ligament,  and  so  gains  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  hand,  where  it  ramifies  in  several  filaments. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  fore-arm,  another  branch  is 
pven  off,  called,  from  its  ultimate  destination,  the  CMianeous 
palmar  branch.  This  descends  between  the  flexor  ten- 
dons, passes  in  front  of  the  annular  ligament,  and  palmar 
fascia,  and  divides  into  filaments,  which  supply  the  skin  at 
the  centre  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

444.  9.  The  musculospiral  nerve  {nertus  radialU, 
Soemm. ;  radio'digital,  Chauss.)  is,  at  first,  the  largest  of 
those  that  issue  from  the  plexus.  Its  direction  is  downwards 
and  outwards,  winding  in  a  spiral  manner  round  the  bone, 
whence  its  name  is  derived.  It  lies  in  the  cellular  interval, 
between  the  short  ami  middle  heads  of  the  triceps  muscle, 
accompanied  by  the  superior  profunda,  or  spiral  artery. 
But,  in  order  to  reach  the  external  and  anterior  aspect  of 
the  humerus,  where  it  finally  appears,  the  nerve  passes  be- 
tween the  second  head  of  the  muscle,  and  the  bone,  lying  in 
a  canal  formed  for  it  by  some  tendinous  fibres,  which  arch 
obliquely  over  it.  The  nerve,  in  the  next  place  Hes  deeply 
in  the  interval  between  the  brachialis  anticus  and  supinator 
(ongus,  which  overlap  and  conceal  it,  until  it  reaches  the 
elbow  joint.  There  it  divides  into  two  primary  branches, 
one  being  placed  on  the  anterior  and  external  part  of  the 
fore-arm,  the  other  lying  deeply  at  its  posterior  aspect. 

The  anterior  branch  resembles  the  continuation  of  the 
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Merve  in  diiection,  though  not  in  size.  It  proceeds  directly 
downwards,  guided  by  the  supinator  longus,  giving  several 
branches,  usually  five  or  six,  which  are  distributed  to  the 
extensor  and  supinator  muscles.  In  the  middle  third  of 
the  arm,  the  nerve,  considerably  reduced  in  size,  comes  into 
contact  with  the  radial  artery,  and  lies  to  its  outer  side  for 
some  way.  It,  after  a  while,  incline.s  outwards,  beneath  the 
tendons  of  the  supinator  longus,  (o  reach  the  external  bor- 
der of  the  fore-arm,  upon  which  it  descends,  lying  superfi- 
cial to  the  extensors  rtf  the  thumb.  Near  the  carpus  it  di- 
vides into  two,  or  sometimes  into  three  branches.  One  of 
these  runs  along  the  radial  border  of  the  thumb,  forming 
its  first  posterior  collateral  branch.  Another  corresponds 
with  the  first  metacarpal  sjmce,  and  divides,  for  the  supply 
of  the  ulnar  border  of  the  thumb,  and  the  adjacent  border 
of  the  fore-finger.  The  third,  after  having  given  a  branch 
from  its  ulnar  side,  which  sup|i1ics  the  contiguous  borders 
of  the  ring  ami  middle  fingers,  proceeds  forwards  in  the 
second  metacarpal  space,  and  divides  into  two  collateral 
branches  for  the  supply  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers, 
(their  adjacent  borders).  This  branch  of  the  spiral  nerve 
will  thus  supply,  besides  the  thumb,  both  sides  of  the  index 
and  uiiddle  fingers,  and  one  side  of  the  ring  finger.  In 
some  cases  both  sides  of  the  latter  receive  their  nerves 
from  the  ulnar,  and,  occasionally,  its  radial  collateral  branch 
is  derived  from  an  interlacement  formed  by  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  ulnar  and  spiral  nerve.  The  brandies  of  the 
spiral  nerve  are  numerous.  Two  or  three,  of  considerable 
size,  are  given  to  the  triceps,  whilst  the  nerve  is  in  contact 
with  it.  One  of  these  ultimately  becomes  cutaneous,  and 
is  sometimes  called  nervus  cutaneous  externus  superior.  It 
ramifies  for  some  way  in  the  integument  covering  the  ex- 
ternal and  anterior  part  of  the  arm,  and  even  of  the  fore- 
arm, where  it  communicates  with  the  branches  of  the  pro- 
per cxtcriuil  cutaneous  nerve.  Then  it  gives  the  diiferent 
muscular  branches  above-mentioned,  to  the  supinators  and 
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extensors  on  the  outer  border  of  the  fore-arm,  and  in  the 
same  situation  its  deep-seutcd  branch.  This  branch  {ramus 
jtrofundus  vel  muscularis)  is  larger  than  the  continuation  of 
the  nerve.  It  inclines  outwards  as  it  descends,  and  after 
having  passed  beneath  the  supinator  longus  and  the  two 
radial  extensors,  pierces  the  substance  of  the  supinator 
brevis.  On  arriving  at  tlie  lower  Ijorder  of  tliut  muscle, 
the  nerve  gives  off  several  branches,  some  being  distributed 
to  the  long  extensors  of  the  fingers,  others  to  those  of  the 
thumb.  F'inally,  one  rather  remarkable  by  its  size  and  re- 
gubirity,  lies  in  the  interval  between  the  radius  and  ulna, 
resting  on  the  interosseous  Hgament,  and  thence  called  ramus 
imterosseus  posticus,  it  extends  as  far  as  the  carpus,  and  ra- 
mifies on  its  posterior  aspect. 

44^5.  The  superior  extremity,  in  addition  to  the  several 
nerves  thus  derived  from  the  brachial  plexus,  receives  two  or 
three  small  branches,  which  come  from  the  second  and  third 
intercostal  nerves.  These  pierce  tlie  external  intercostal 
muscles,  and  also  the  serratus  magnus,  and  then  proceed 
outwards  and  backwards,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  axilla, 
where  they  sometimes  receive  a  filament  from  the  internal 
cutaneous  nerve.  They  then  change  their  direction,  run- 
ning directly  down  benealh  the  integument  covering  the 
triceps  muscle,  to  which  they  are  distributed.  These, 
from  their  origin  and  course,  are  called  the  intercoslo- 
lutmeral  nerves. 

446.  The  fascia  of  tlie  arm.  The  upper  extremity  is  in- 
vested by  a  fascia,  or  membrane,  analogous  in  its  general 
formation  to  that  of  the  lower,  though  by  no  means  so  dense 
or  firm.  If  examined  towards  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  it  will 
be  found  to  form  a  complete  sheath  for  the  arm,  investing 
it  all  round.  In  this  situation  the  fascia  is  continuous,  with 
a  similar  investment  of  the  fore-arm,  which  may  thus  be 
to  be    prolonged   downwards  from  it.      The  fascia 

dso  connected  intimately  with  the  condyles  of  the  hume- 
and  also  with  the  ridges  which  extend  upwards  from 
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them  by  two  membranous  septa  {intermuscular  liganwnts) 
prolonged  from  its  inner  surface  to  the  bone,  and  separating 
the  anterior  from  the  posterior  muscles.  The  one  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  arm  extends  up  to  the  insertion  of  the  del- 
toid muscle,  the  other  reaches  to  that  of  the  coraco-bra- 
chialis.  When  traced  upwards,  the  fascia  becomes  thin 
and  weak  where  it  covers  the  deltoid,  but  yet  it  can  be  ea- 
sily recognized  as  far  as  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  into  which 
it  may  be  said  to  be  inserted.  Internally  it  is  connected 
somewhat  with  the  tendons  of  the  pectoralls  major  and 
latissimus  dorsi,  and  stretches  across  the  folds  of  the  axil- 
lary  space,  but  gradually  becomes  thin,  and  degenerates 
into  cellular  substance,  where  it  is  prolonged  towards  the 
serratus  raagnus. 

447.  The  fascia  of  the  fore-arm  is  continuous  all  round 
with  that  of  the  upper-arm,  but  is  much  more  dense  and  firm, 
being  composed  of  fibres  that  interlace  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion. Posteriorly  it  hinds  down  the  extensor  muscles,  being 
intimately  connected  with  their  fibres,  as  well  as  with  the 
intermuscular  septa  placed  between  them;  anteriorly  it 
covers  the  two  groups  of  muscles  placed  on  the  ulnar  and 
radial  borders  of  the  fore-arm,  being  at  the  same  time 
stretched  across  that  angular  interval  into  which  the  bra- 
chial vessels  and  biceps  tendon  sink,  as  they  proceed  to 
their  destinations.  In  this  situation  it  is  strengthened  by  a 
process  derived  from  that  tendon.  Inferiorly  it  may  be 
said  to  terminate  by  becoming  inserted  into  the  annular 
ligaments  (anterior  and  posterior),     (Sect.  156,  157.) 

The  hand  is  also  covered  by  a  membranous  investment^ 
which  on  the  dorsal  surface  is  thin  and  weak,  being  pro- 
longed to  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  from  the  posterior 
annular  ligament.  But  that  in  the  palm  is  dense  and 
finn^  and  called  the  palmar  fcucia,  being  analogous  to 
the  fibrous  structure  which  sustains  the  muscles  in  the  sole 
of  the  foot.  The  palmar  fascia  arises  from  the  annular 
ligament,  where  its  fibres  are  collected  into  a  thick  and  ra- 


ther  narrow  fasciculus.  As  they  extend  over  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  they  gradually  diverge,  so  as  to  form  rather  a 
broad  membrane.  Its  anterior  border  presents  four  pro- 
cesses, corresponding  with  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the 
fingers,  and  at  their  digital  extremities,  each  divides  ipto 
two  thin  fasciculi,  which  diverge  to  be  inserted  into  the  la- 
teral ligaments  of  (he  first  joint  of  the  fingers,  and  into  the 
heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones.  The  angular  interval 
formed  by  the  divergence  of  these  processes,  serves  to 
transmit  the  flexor  tendons,  and  the  digital  branches  of  the 
vessels. 

Diateciion  of  the  upper  extremity. — The  subject  being  laid  on  its 
back,  and  the  arm  drawn  away  from  the  side,  an  incision  may  be 
made  through  the  skin,  commtncingf  at  ilie  middle  of  the  clavicle, 
and  extended  down  to  the  centre  of  the  axilla.  From  this  another 
line  may  be  drawn,  downwards  and  inwards^  along  the  lower 
border  of  the  pectoralis  major.  The  angular  flap  thus  included, 
should  then  be  raised  fTom  off  the  muscle  just  named,  its  dissec- 
tion being  conducted  from  without  inwarda  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
Bternum,  so  as  to  expose  the  muscle.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
make  another  incision  through  tlie  skin,  along  the  clavicle,  to  the 
itemum,  from  the  point  above  indicated.  The  external  flap  of 
■kin  may  then  be  dissected  off  tlie  remainder  of  the  pectoral 
muscle,  and  part  of  the  deltoid.  When  the  external  surface  of 
the  pectoralis  major  has  been  examined,  it  may  he  detached  easily 
by  drawing  forwards  its  lower  border,  and  inserting  the  scalpel 
between  it  and  the  costal  cartilages,  and  cutting  through  its  at- 
tachments to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  sternum  and  clavicle,  succes- 
lively.  The  muscle  may  then  be  drawn  outwards,  and  the  fold  in 
its  tendon  examined.  The  pectoralis  minor  is  thus  exposed,  and 
the  brachial  vessels  partly.  The  costal  attachment  of  that  muscle 
may  be  separated  in  the  same  way  as  the  other.  The  axillary 
vessels  are  by  these  meaHures  brought  fully  into  view,  liide  else 
remaining  to  be  done  than  to  remove  the  t-ellular  tissue  in  which 
they  are  embedded. 

When  commencing  the  dissection  of  the  arm,  an  incision  may 
be  made  from  the  middle  of  the  interval  between  the  fold*  of  the 
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axilla,  and  thence  drawn  down  to  the  middle  of  the  space  between 
the.  condyles  of  die  humerus.  This  indicates  the  course  of  the 
brachial  artery.  It  should  barely  divide  the  skin,  care  being  takoi 
aot  to  injure  the  fascia.  It  will  be  found  convenient  to  bound  it 
below  by  a  transverse  incision  ;  after  which  the  skin  may  be  cau- 
tiously raised  from  the  fascia  all  round  the  arm.  In  order  to  ex- 
pose the  deltoid,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  an  incision  through 
the  integument,  commencing  at  the  external  third  of  the  clavicle, 
and  extended  along  the  acromion  and  spine  of  the  scapula ;  after 
which  it  may  be  dissected  off  the  muscle,  proceedmg  firom  above 
downwards  and  outwards,  until  the  whole  flap  of  skin  is  removed. 
IVhen  the  muscle  haif  been  examined,  it  may  be  easily  detached 
from  its  origin,  and  reflected  down  on  the  arm,  by  inserting  the 
scalpel  under  its  posterior  border,  and  cutting  from  within  out- 
wardsf  dose  along  the  margin  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  so 
successively  along  the  acromion  and  clavicle.  This  will  expose 
the  circumflex  vessels,  and  the  external  rotator  muscles. 

The  fascia  of  the  arm  may  in  the  next  place  be  divided,  and  re- 
flected in  the  same  way  as  the  integument.  In  doing  so,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve.  As 
the  fascia  is  being  reflected,  the  biceps  muscle  and  the  brachial 
artery  and  the  nerves,  except  the  circumflex  and  spiral,  are 
brought  into  view.  Their  relative  position,  particularly  at  the 
head  of  the  arm,  should  be  attentively  considered.  If  the  arm  be 
rotated  outward,  the  direction  of  the  spiral  nerve  and  profunda 
can  easily  be  traced,  for  some  way,  between  the  heads  of  the  tri- 
ceps. At  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  the  nerve  will  be  found  in 
the  deep  sulcus  between  the  brachialis  anticus  and  supinator  Ion- 
gus,  after  it  has  made  its  turn  behind  the  humerus.  The  external 
cutaneous  nerve  also  has  to  reach  the  external  side  of  the  arm, 
but  it  runs  in  front  of  the  humerus,  piercing  the  coraco-brachialis, 
and  lying  between  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus.  The  exami- 
nation of  the  triceps  had  better  be  conducted  from  below  upwards, 
following  the  plan  adopted  in  the  description  given  of  it.  And, 
when  its  three  heads  have  been  carefully  traced  out,  a  longitudi- 
nal incision  may  be  made  through  the  substance  of  the  muscle ; 
after  which,  when  the  two  parts  are  drawn  back,  the  manner  in 
which  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed  to  the  bone,  from  its  tendon  or 
aponeiirosis,  will  be  distinctly  seen. 


ctioD  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  commenced  by  making  an 
incision  through  the  akin,^  from  tlie  middle  of  the  interval,  between 
the  condyles  of  the  humerus,  to  the  root  of  the  thumh ;  this 
marks  out  the  course  of  the  radia!  artery,  and  may  be  bounded 
by  a  transverse  incision  at  each  extremity.  If  the  integument  be 
drawrn  tightly  forwards,  the  cutaneous  nerves  may  be  seen  running 
in  the  cellular  tissue  between  it  and  the  fascia ;  and  when  once 
found,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  tracing  them  in  their  entire 
extent,  as  they  can  be  made  to  rest  on  tltc  fascia,  whtcli  gives 
them  a  firm  support,  whilst  the  scalpel  is  carried  from  above 
downwards,  along  their  cutaneous  surface.  After  the  superficial 
nerves  and  veins  have  been  examined,  the  fascia  may  be  dissected 
off  the  muscles.  The  exarainatioii  of  the  latter  should  be  con- 
ducted in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  described,  com- 
mencing with  those  attached  to  the  inner  coudyLe.  When  the  su- 
perficial set  has  been  examined,  consisting  of  the  pronator  teres, 
flexor  radialis,  flexor  ulnaris,  and  flexor  subltmis,  their  common 
origin  may  be  divided,  and  the  whole  mass  drawn  down  towards 
the  haod,  so  as  to  expose  the  flexor  profundus  and  ilexor  poljicis 
longtw,  as  well  as  the  median  nerve  and  ulnar  artery.  The  inter- 
OMeoiu  nerve  and  artery  will  at  once  be  found  between  (he 
ro  muscles  last  mentioned. 

The  supinator  lungus  and  radial  extensors  next  present  tbem- 

Ives  for  examination.     And  there  can  be  no  ditliculty  in  distin- 

sbing  them,  as  the  first  tine  of  the  description  has  been  so 

instructed  as  to  indicate  briefly  the  poMitiou  and  situation  of  the 

isclcs  of  this  and  every  other  region  of  the  body-  The  radial  ar- 

and  its  accompanying  nerve  will  be  found  along  the  border  of 

le  supinator  longus  muscle. 

The  muscles  on  the  posterior  side  of  the  fore-arm  are  numerous, 

id  closely  connected  together,  so  that  tlieir  dissection  and  ar- 

ingement  are  sometimes  deemed  ditlicult.     An  incision  may,  in 

lie  first  place,  be  made  from  the  olecranon  to  the  midille  of  the 

ck  of  the  hand,  which  should  be  bounded  at  each  extremity  by 

transverse  incision.     The  skin  having  been  thus  divided,  may 

reflected  oH'the  fascia  in  its  entire  extent ;  and  when  tlie  fascia 

been  examined,  it  may  be  divided  in  the  same  way  as  the  skin, 

diaaected  off  the  muscles,  which  will  be  facihtated  by  proceed- 

firom  below  upwardti,  taking  the  different  tendons  as  a  guide 
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to  their  respective  muscles,  until  all  of  tbem  are  exposed,  and 
their  borders  defined.  When  this  has  been  effected,  little  dif- 
ficulty will  be  experienced  in  distinguishing  them  trom  one 
another,  if  the  first  line  of  the  description  given  of  them  be  at- 
tended to  ;  as  it  indicates  the  situation  and  direction  of  each,  and 
when  the  name  of  a  muscle  is  known,  every  tiling  relative  to  its 
anatomical  characters  will  be  found  in  the  section  which  treats  of 
it.  When  the  long  extensors  which  arise  from  the  external 
condyle  have  been  examined,  they  may  be  detached  from  their 
origin,  and  drawn  outwards,  so  as  to  expose  those  which  lie 
deeply  between,  or  on  the  bones.  The  supinator  brevis  and 
anconeusj,  both  short  muscles,  and  oblique  in  the  direction  of 
their  fibres,  will  be  seen  close  below  the  elbow  joint,  whilst  the 
extensors  of  the  thumb,  and  the  indicator,  lie  obliquely  over  the 
middle  and  lower  part  of  the  radius. 

The  first  step  in  the  dissection  of  the  hand  consists  in  ex- 
posing the  palmar  fascia  in  its  entire  extent.  For  this  purpose 
a  transverse  incision  may  be  made  at  the  wrist,  down  to  the  annu- 
lar ligament ;  for,  as  the  fascia  arises  from  it,  it  affords  an  easy 
guide  to  that  membrane.  The  integument  may  then  be  raised, 
and  reflected  forwards  to  the  fingers,  or  to  either  side.  When  the 
fascia  has  been  examined,  it  may  detached  from  its  connexion 
with  the  annular  ligament,  and  removed  altogether,  by  which 
means  the  flexor  tendons,  the  superficial  arch  of  arteries,  and  the 
branches  of  the  ulnar  and  median  nerves,  arc  brought  into  view. 
The  digital  prolongations  of  these  different  structures  can,  in  the 
next  place,  be  traced  along  the  fingers  by  merely  removing  the 
integument.  The  short  muscles  of  the  thumb,  and  those  of  the 
little  finger,  may  next  engage  attention.  But  it  wiU  not  be  neces- 
sary to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  been  already  stated  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  muscles,  as  they  are  taken  in  their  anatomical 
order,  care  being  also  taken  to  indicate  their  situation  cind  gene- 
ral characters,  so  that  no  mistake  can  occur.  Deep  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand  arc  situated  one  set  of  interossei  muscles  ;  these 
cannot  be  seen  until  the  flexor  tcndona  are  all  rcnioved.  'J'he  ex- 
tensor tendons  must  be  displaced,  In  order  to  expose  fully  the 
dorsal  interossei. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  position  of  the  super- 
ficial palmar  arch  of  arteries,  as  well  as  to  its  digital  and  cuUa* 
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teral  branches.  It  is  oAen  necessary  to  make  incisions  along  the 
fingers,  and  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  to  give  exit  to  matter. 
Now  it  will  at  once  be  obvious,  that  as  the  collateral  branches  run 
along  the  borders  of  the  lingers,  an  incision  may,  without  any  risk 
of  injuring  them,  be  made  over  the  middle  of  the  phalanges  in  their 
entire  length.  But  the  question  arises  how  far  may  the  incision 
be  prolonged  into  the  palm,  or  how  may  it  be  made  so  as  to  avoid 
tlie  digital  branches  ?  The  digital  branches  run  along  the  meta* 
carpal  spaces,  consequently  an  incision  may  be  made  over  the 
middle  of  each  metacarpal  hone  witliout  hesitation ;  but  if  carried 
back  too  far,  it  would  certainly  cut  across  the  palmar  arch.  The 
ulnar  artery,  it  will  be  recollected,  arches  forwards  and  outwards 
across  the  palm  of  the  hand,  its  curve  commencing  at  the  pisiform 
bone,  and  ending  about  midway  between  the  first  joint  of  the 
thumb  and  that  of  the  fore-Hnger.  The  most  anterior  part  of  the 
arch  will  be  observed  to  correspond  with  a  transverse  line  marked 
in  the  skin  of  the  hand ;  and  so  far  incisions  may  be  extended 
into  the  palm,  along  the  centre  of  the  phalanges  and  metacarpal 
bones.  It  may  be  said  that,  as  the  linear  mark  is  effaced  in  the 
cedematous  condition  of  tlie  hand,  induced  by  decp*seatcd  inflam- 
mation, it  cannot  serve  as  a  guide  or  limit  to  our  incisions.  Its 
place,  however,  may  at  once  be  indicated,  by  slightly  bending  the 
first  joint  of  the  thumb,  and  applying  its  phalanges  close  to  the  bor- 
der of  the  hand ;  the  fissure,  or  fold,  at  its  palmar  surface,  will  then 
be  found  to  correspond  with  the  line  here  alluded  to,  and  will 
therefore  mark  the  extent  to  which  the  incisions  may  be  carried. 

Opfrations. — The  radial  artery  is  very  easily  exposed  and  tied 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, — in  the  part  where  the  pulse  is 
usually  felt,  namely,  where  the  vessel  lies  between  the  tendons  of 
the  supinator  longus  and  flexor  carpi  radialis.  The  margin  of 
the  former  serves  as  a  guide  to  its  situation.  The  length  of 
the  incision  through  the  skin  may  be  two  inches,  or  a  little  more, 
after  which  the  fascia  may  be  divided  to  the  same  extent.  When 
this  is  done,  it  may  be  found  convenient,  sUghdy  to  bend  the 
hand,  to  order  to  relax  the  muscles,  aAer  which,  a  thin  lamella  of 
fiucia,  which  binds  down  the  artery,  may  be  cautioutily  divided, 
to  that  the  needle  may  be  passed  round  the  vessel.  Higher  up 
in  the  arm  the  incision  must  be  fully  three  inches  long,  its  direc- 
tion being  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  midway  between  the 
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condyles  of  the  humerus,  to  the  head  of  the  radius.  Care  shiould 
be  taken  when  dividing  the  skin,  to  avoid  the  large  cutaneotfi 
veins  beneath  it.  The  fiucia  should  be  divided  over  the  border 
of  the  supinator  longus;  and  when  the  belly  of  the  moscle  is 
diraWn  outwards,  the  situation  of  the  artery  and  its  accompanying 
'  netVe  becomes  apparent :  but,  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  pass 
the  needle  round  it.  the  thin  and  de^-seated  lamella  of  fiucia 
must  be  divided.  The  needle  may  then  be  passed  from  without 
inwards,  so  as  to  avoid  the  nerve.  The  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  serves 
as  a  guide  to  the  ulnar  artery,  in  the  lower  half  of  its  course, 
being  the  only  part  in  which  it  can  be  tied.  The  length  of  the 
incisions  and  steps  of  the  operation  are  similar  to  those  indicated 
for  the  radial  artery, 

The  brachial  artery  may  be  exposed  and  tied  in  any  part  of  its 
course,  the  border  of  the  biceps,  and  coraco-brachialis  aervjiig  at 
4  guide  to  its  situation.  When  the  arm  is  drawn  away  from  the 
aide,  and  slightly  everted,  the  hand  being  supinated,  the  8«a$  of 
the .  operation  is  fairly  brought  into  view.  The  first  incifiot 
through  the  skin  should  be  about  three  inches  in  length,  along  the 
border  of  the  biceps  muscle.  This  will  expose  the  fascia,  which 
is  to  be :  divided  to  the  same  extent.  Now,  if  the  operation  be 
performed  low  down,  the  median  nerve  will  be  found  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  artery,  if  in  the  middle,  it  lies  in  front  of  the  vessel,  or 
crosses  immediately  behind  it;  whilst  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm, '  tlie  nerve  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery.  These  facts 
should  be  recollected  when  the  endeavour  is  being  made  to  sepa-. 
rate  the  nerve  from  the  artery,  preparatory  to  passing  the  ligature 
round  the  latter.  When  the  arm  is  a  little  bent,  tlie  biceps  muscle 
and  the  nerves  become  relaxed,  and  may  readily  be  drawn,  aside, 
"Bo  as  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  artery  from  the  veins  which 
accompany  it,  previously  to  passing  the  ligature  round  it. 
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CHAPTER  VIl- 


Section  I. 


iOSCLES   OP   THE    NECK    AND   FACE. 


4-18.  The  muscles  of  the  neck  are  numerous,  and  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be  rather  complex  in  their  disiribuliun* 
They  may  be  grouped  into  sets  as  follows.  1.  Those 
placed  at  the  lateral  part  of  the  neck  being,  at  least  com- 
paratively, superiiciul,  viz.  the  platisnia  inyoides,  and  sterno- 
nastoideus.  2.  The  muscles  placed  in  front,  lying  beneath 
the  OS  hyoides,  viz.  the  stcrno-hyoidetis,  slerno-thyroideuR, 
thyro-hyoideus,  crico-thyroideus,  and  omo-hyoideus.  S. 
Those  placed  obliquely  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  via.' 
the  dignstricus,  stylo-hyoideus,  stylo-glossus,  stylo-pharyn- 
geus.  4.  Muscles  placed  towards  the  fore  part,  and  above 
the  OS  hyoides,  viz.  the  myln-hyoidcus,  genio-hyoideus,  hyo- 
glossus,  genio-hyo-glossus,  and  lingualis,  5.  Those  placed 
deeply  at  the  side  and  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  viz. 
the  scaleni,  rectus  lateralis,  rectus  anticus  major  and  minor, 
and  the  longus  colli.     All  these  are  in  pairs  at  each  side. 

Two  muscle!!  are  placed  superficially  at  the  side  of  the 
neck.  ' 

440.  'J  he  pUitistita  myolJet  is  a  flat,  thin  plane  of  mus- 
cular fibres  placed  immediately  beneath  tlie  skin  of  the 
neck.  Its  fibres  commence  in  the  cellular  tissue,  covering 
the  upper  part  of  the  deltoul  and  pectoral  muscles,  and 
timice  proceed  upwards  and  inwards,  converging  to  the 
arasde  of  the  opposite  side.  They  pass  over  the  margin 
of  the  inferior  maxillary  Ixine,  some  of  them  adhering  to  it, 
.•uid  are  thence  prolonged  upon  the  side  of  the  cheek  as  far 
as  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  where  they  become  blended 
vilh  the  muscles  in  that  situation.   This  part  of  the  muscle, 
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front  its  effect  on  the  mouth,  was  formerly  called  risorius 
Santorlni,  In  some  subjects,  a  few  fibres  may  be  traced 
higher  up  on  the  face  to  the  zygomatic!  muscles,  or  even  to 
the  margin  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  The  platisma 
is  covered  by  the  skin,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  cellular 
tissue,  usually  called  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  neck.  It 
covers  slightly  the  pectoralis  major,  and  deltoid;  also  the 
clavicle,  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  the  sheath  of  the  great 
cervical  vessels,  the  submaxillary  gland,  labial  artery,  and 
external  jugular  vein. 

450.  The  sierno-cleitlo-mastoideus  is  extended,  as  it  were, 
diagonally  across  the  side  of  the  neck.  It  arises  from  the 
top  of  the  sternum  and  inner  third  of  the  clavicle, — the 
attachment  to  the  former  being  by  a  thick,  rounded  fasci- 
culus, composed  of  tendinous  fil)res  at  its  cutaneous  aspect, 
the  rest  being  fleshy.  The  clavicular  origin  is  flat,  and 
composed  of  fleshy  and  aponeurotic  fibres,  which  pass  per- 
pendicularly upwards,  whilst  the  sternal  part  inclines  back- 
wards as  it  ascends,  so  that  both  become  inseparably 
blended,  below  the  middle  of  the  neck,  into  a  thick,  rounded 
muscle,  which  is  finally  inserted  into  the  external  surface 
of  the  mastoid  process,  and  for  some  way  into  the  rough 
ridge  behind  it,  by  aponeurotic  fibres.  The  external  surface 
of  the  muscle  is  covered  by  the  platisma  in  the  greatest 
part  of  its  extent,  its  sternal  origin  and  its  insertion  are 
covered  by  the  fascia  and  skin ;,  part  of  the  parotid  gland 
overlaps  it  superiorly.  In  the  middle  it  is  crossed  by  the 
external  jugular  vein,  and  by  some  branches  of  the  cervical 
nerves.  It  rests  on  part  of  the  stemo-byoid,  stemo-thyroid, 
and  omo-hyoid  muscles,  on  the  cervical  plexus  of  nerves 
and  great  cervical  vessels,  also  on  the  digastricus  and 
stylo-hyoideus  muscles,  and  spinal  accessory  nerve,  which 
pierces  it. 

Actions.  — The  lower  part  of  the  cutaneous  muscle  can  exert  no 
action  of  much  importance  in  the  human  subject ;  it  may  be  cod- 
sidered  as  a  rudiment  of  that  broad,  fleshy  lamella,  whi«h  is 
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placed  beneath  the  skin  in  the  lower  animals.  The  upper  part  of 
the  muscle  may  assist  in  depressing  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and 
when  its  action  is  general,  the  skin  of  the  neck  bccomea  sUghtly 
creased  or  wrinkled.  When  the  two  sterno-mastoid  muscles  act 
together,  they  bow  the  head  forwards ;  but  if  one  acts  by  itself, 
it  is  enabled,  by  the  obliquity  of  its  direction,  to  turn  the  head, 
and  therefore  the  chin,  to  the  opposite  side.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  muscle  can  draw  the  head  down  to  its  own  side,  approximating 
the  ear  to  the  shoulder.  But  to  efllect  this,  its  action  must  be 
combined  with  that  of  some  other  nnusele,  as  the  splenius;  for 
tlien,  as  the  latter  arises  from  the  spinous  processes,  whilst  the 
former  comes  from  the  sternum,  both  converging  to  the  mastoid 
process,  the  head  may,  by  their  combined  effort,  be  drawn  down 
to  the  point  intcTmcdiate  between  their  attachments,  namely,  to 
the  acromion  process. 


There  are  five  muscles  &t  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  be- 
neath the  OS  hyoides. 

451.  The  siemo-kyoideus  lies  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  close  to  the  middle  line,  and  immediately  beneath  the 
skin  and  fascia.  It  arises  from  the  first  bone  of  the  Bter- 
num,  (its  thoracic  surface)  from  the  cartilage  of  the  first 
rib,  and  sometimes  from  the  head  of  the  clavicle.  It  forms 
a  flat,  narrow  band  of  muscular  fibres,  which  ascends,  in 
contact  with  its  fellow,  or  corresponding  muscle,  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides. 
It  lies  on  the  succeeding  muscle,  which  it  partly  conceals ; 
one  border  being  in  contact  with  the  corresponding  muscle, 
the  other  with  the  superior  part  of  the  omo-hyoideus. 

452.  The  sterno-thtjruidens,  bioadcr  and  shorter  than 
the  preceding,  behind  which  it  lies,  arises  from  the  thoracic 
Burfnce  of  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum,  lower  down  than 
the  stemo-hyoideus,  from  which  it  ascends,  diverging  a 
little  from  the  corresponding  muscle,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  oblique  line,  on  the  si«le  of  the  ala  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage. The  greater  part  of  its  anterior  surface  is  conceoleti 
by  the  siernuin  and  the  preceding  muscle,  as  well  a.^  by  the 
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sterno-mastoid ;  the  posterior  rests  on  the  vena  innominata, 
the  lower  part  of  the  carotid  artery,  the  trachea,  and  thy- 
roid gland. 

45'i.  The  thyro-hyoideus  appears  like  a  continuation  of 
the  preceding,  as  it  arises  from  the  oblique  line  on  the  side 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  thence  passes  up  to  be  inserted 
into  the  lower  border  of  the  great  cornu  of  the  os  hyo- 
ides.  It  is  concealed  by  the  sterno-liyoid  and  omo-hyoid 
muscles,  and  rests  on  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane. 

454.  The  cricO'tbyroideus  is  a  remarkably  short  muscle, 
placed  below  the  preceding,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
attached  to  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages ;  its  direc- 
tion being  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  diverging  from 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  By  this  arrangement  the 
crico-tbyroid  membrane  is  left  uncovered,  except  by  the 
skin  and  fascia,  where  it  is  to  be  punctured  in  the  operation 
of  laryngotomy.  Tliis  muscle  is  concealed  by  the  stemo- 
hyoideus,  and  thyroideus. 

455.  The  otno-hyoideus  consists  of  two  bellies,  united  at 
an  angle.  One  of  these  lies  close  to  the  external  border 
of  the  sterno-hyoideus  muscle,  and  is  covered  only  by  the 
platisma  and  fascia,  the  other  is  deeply  seated,  lying  be- 
liind  the  clavicle  and  sterno-mastoid.  It  arises  from  the 
upper  border  of  the  scapula,  near  the  supra-scapular  notch, 
and  from  the  ligament  which  crosses  it.  From  thence  the 
muscle,  forming  a  narrow,  flat  fasciculus,  inclines  fonvards 
across  the  root  of  the  neck,  where  it  suddenly  changes  its 
direction,  ascending  almost  vertically,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
lower  border  of  the  os  hyoides,  at  the  union  of  its  body 
and  cornu.  The  two  parts  of  the  muscle  here  described 
form  an  angle,  where  they  lie  behind  the  sterno-mastoid, 
and  are  connected  to  each  other  by  a  short,  fiat  tendon. 
This  will  be  found  enclosed  within  two  lamella!  of  the  deep 
cervical  fascia,  and  thereby  connected  with  the  cartilage  of 
the  Brst  rib.  It  is  by  this  mode  of  connexion  that  the  an- 
gular position  of  the  muscle  is  maintained. 
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Actions. — All  the  individuals  of  this  group  of  muscles  take  their 
fixed  point  below,  and  therefore  conspire  in  being  depressors  of 
die  larynx  and  os  hyoides,  which  is  perceptible  in  these  parts 
when  they  descend,  as  deglutition  i»  being  performed.  The  thjrro- 
hyoideuB  is  the  only  one  of  them  that  acts  as  an  elevator.  As  a 
preparatory  measure  to  swallowing,  the  pharynx  is  drawn  up,  so  is 
the  OS  hyoides  ;  and,  as  a  means  of  security,  the  larynx  at  the  same 
moment  is  made  to  ascend^  so  as  to  be  brought  under  cover  of 
the  epiglottis  ;  this  Is  effected  by  the  contraction  of  the  thvro- 
hyoideus,  assisted  by  the  stylo-pharyngeus,  the  latter  being,  in 
lactf  inserted  ioto  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Four  muscles  are  placed  obliquely  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck. 

456.  The  digastricus  muscle  is  placed  in  a  curved  direc- 
tion across  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  a  little  helow  the 
margin  of  the  jaw-bone.  As  its  name  implies,  it  consists  of 
two  fleshy  bellies,  united  by  a  rounded,  middle  tendon,  each 
of  which  parts  has  a  separate  attachment.  The  posterior 
belly  arises  from  the  digastric  groove  behind  the  mastoid 
process,  the  anterior  is  inserted  into  a  slight  depression  at 
the  inside  of  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw-bone,  close  to  its 
symphysis,  whilst  the  tendon  is  connected  with  the  cornu 
of  the  OS  hyoides  by  a  dense  fascia,  and  by  the  fleshy  fibres 
of  the  stylo-hyoideus  muscle,  through  which  the  tendon 
passes.  Now,  as  the  side  of  the  os  hyoides  is  beneath 
both  points  of  attachment,  and  nearly  in  the  middle  be- 
tween them,  the  fleshy  bellies,  where  they  end  in  the  ten- 
don, must  form  an  angle  with  one  another,  which,  if 
stretched,  the  whole  muscle  wilt  describe  a  curve.  The 
anterior  belly  lies  immediately  under  the  skin,  and  rests  on 
the  mylo-hyoideus  muscle,  being  in  close  contact  with  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side ;  the  posterior  is  covered  by  tlic 
stemo-mastoid,  and  crosses  both  carotid  arteries  and  the  ju- 
gular vein.   Its  upper  margin  bounds  the  submaxillary  gland. 

457.  The  slylo-hyoideus  lies  close  to  the  posterior  belly 
of  the  preceding  muscle,  being  a  Uttlc  behind  and  beneath 
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it.  It  arises  from  the  middle  of  tlie  external  surface  of  the 
styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  from  which  it  inclines 
downwards  and  forwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  great 
comu  of  the  os  hyoides,  near  its  body.  Its  fibres  are 
divided  into  two  fasciculi  near  its  insertion,  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  tendon  of  the  digastricus.  Its  upper  part 
lies  deeply,  being  covered  by  the  stcrno-mastoid  and  digas> 
tricus  muscles,  and  by  part  of  the  parotid  gUnd ;  the  middle 
crosses  the  carotid  arteries ;  the  insertion  is  comparatively 
superficial. 

458.  The  stylo-glossus  lies  higher  up,  and  is  also  shorter 
than  any  of  the  three  muscles  that  arise  from  the  styloid 
process.  Its  direction  is  horizontally  forwards  between  the 
carotid  arteries.  It  arises  ft't)m  the  styloid  process  near 
its  point,  also  from  the  stylo-niaxillary  ligament,  and  is  in» 
serted  into  the  side  of  the  tongue,  its  fibres  expanding 
somewhat  as  they  become  blended  with  its  substance. 

459.  The  sttfh-pharyngcus  is  larger  and  longer  than  the 
other  styloid  muscles,  and  also  more  deeply  seated.  It 
arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  styloid  process,  near  its 
root,  firom  which  it  proceeds,  downwards  and  inwards,  to 
the  side  of  the  pharynx,  where  it  passes  under  cover  of  the 
middle  constrictor  muscle,  with  which  its  fibres  contract 
some  connexion,  but  are  finally  prolonged  to  the  posterior 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  into  which  they  are  inserted. 
The  external  surface  of  the  muscle  is,  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  extent,  in  contact  with  the  other  styloid  muscles,  in  the 
lower  with  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx ;  the  in- 
ternal rests  on  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein  j 
but,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  extent,  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 

Actions. — The  stylo-hyoidei  and  stylo-pharyagei  conspire  in 
elevating  the  base  of  tlie  tongue  and  the  bag  of  the  pharynx  at 
the  moment  when  deglutition  is  taking  place,  the  latter  tending  at 
the  same  time  to  widen  the  pharynx.  The  peculiar  mechanisDi 
of  the  digastric  muscles  enables  them  to  contribute  to  the  eleva- 
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lion  of  tlic  OS  hyoides  also.  For  when  tl>e  two  fleshy  parts  con- 
tract  together,  they  come  nearly  into  a  straight  line,  and  thereby 
draw  up  the  bone  just  named,  by  means  of  the  connexion  of  the 
middle  tendon  of  the  muscle  with  its  cornu.  As  a  preparatory 
measure,  the  mouth  must  be  closed,  and  the  lower  jaw  fixed, 
which  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  process  of  deglutition.  If  the 
OS  hyoides  be  kept  down  by  the  sterno-hyoideus,  the  anterior 
belly  of  the  digastricus  will  serve  to  depress  the  lower  ja\v.  The 
stylo'glossi  muscles  acton  the  margins  of  the  tongue,  and  elevate 
tbem  ;  if  at  the  same  the  getiio-hyo-glossi  come  into  action,  they 
will  draw  down  its  raph^,  or  middle  line,  and  so  its  upper  surface 
will  be  converted  into  a  groove,  fitted  to  convey  from  before 
backwards  to  the  fauces,  any  substance  required  to  be  swallowed. 

Five  muscles  are  situated  in  front,  and  above  the  os 
hyoides. 

460.  The  mylo-hyo'tdeus  is  a  flat,  triangular  muscle,  placed 
immediately  behind  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastricus ; 
its  bue,  or  broader  part,  being  above,  the  apex  being  be- 
low. It  arues  from  the  mylohyoid  ridge,  along  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  posterior  fibres  descend 
obliquely,  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  os  hyoides, 
the  rest  proceed,  with  different  degrees  of  obliquity,  to 
join  at  an  angle  with  those  of  the  corresponding  muscle, 
forming,  with  them,  a  sort  of  raphe  along  the  middle  line, 
from  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw  to  the  os  hyoides.  Its  ex- 
ternal surface  is  covered  by  the  digastricus  and  submax- 
illary gland  ;  the  internal  conceals  the  genio-hyoideus,  and 
part  of  the  hyo-glossus  and  stylo-glossus,  and  also  the  gus- 
tatory nerve ;  its  posterior  border  alone  is  free  and  luiat- 
tached,  and  behind  it,  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland 
tarns  in  its  passage  to  the  mouth. 

AQX.  The  genio-hyoideus  is  a  narrow,  rounded  muscle, 
concealed  by  the  preceding,  and  lying  close  to  the  median 
line.  It  arises  from  the  inside  of  the  symphysis  of  the 
chin,  and  thence  descends,  (separated  from  the  correspond- 
ing muscle  only  by  a  narrow,  cellular  interval,)  to  be  inserted 
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into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides. 
This  pair  of  muscles  lies  between  the  mylo-hyoideus  and 
the  lower,  or  free  border  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus. 

462.  The  hyo-glossux  is  a  flat,  thin  band  of  muscular 
fibres,  placed  at  the  side  of  the  tongue.  It  arisea  from  the 
great  cornu  of  the  os  hyoides  and  part  of  its  body,  from 
which  it  inclines  upwards  and  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  side  of  the  tongue,  where  its  fibres  expand,  beconung 
blended  with  its  substance.  It  supports  the  gustatory 
nerve,  and  conceals  the  origin  of  the  middle  constrictor 
of  the  pharynx  and  part  of  the  lingual  artery. 

463.  The  gemo-htfo-glossus  is  so  called  from  its  triple 
connexion  with  the  chin,  os  hyoides,  and  tongue.  The 
muscle  forms  a  fiat,  triangular  plane,  placed  vertically  be- 
tween the  middle  line  of  the  tongue,  and  the  os  hyoides. 
Its  inner  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  corresponding 
muscle,  the  external  being  covered  by  those  last  described. 
It  arites  by  a  short,  pointed  tendon,  from  the  prominent 
tubercle  on  the  inside  of  the  symphysis  of  the  chin.  To 
this  the  fleshy  fibres  succeed  and  diverge  from  one  another, 
the  inferior  ones  passing  down  to  the  os  hyoides,  the  ante- 
rior forwards  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  all  the  rest  pro- 
ceeding with  difierent  degrees  of  obliquity  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  tongue,  with  which  they  are  blended  in  its 
entire  length  from  base  to  apex. 

464.  The  Ungualis  is  a  thin,  narrow  band  of  fleshy  fibres, 
extended  along  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  in  its  en- 
tire length.  It  lies  between  the  preceding  muscle  and  the 
hyo-glossus ;  one  extremity  of  its  fibres  is  connected  to  the 
OS  hyoides,  and  the  other  prolonged  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
being  blended  inseparably  with  its  substance. 

Actions. — The  muscles  that  pass  from  the  jaw-bone  to  the  os 
hyoides  are  ordinarily  employed  in  elevating  the  latter,  and  wkh 
it  the  base  of  the  tongue,  more  particularly  in  deglutition.  The 
genio-hyo-glossi,  by  means  of  their  posterior  and  inferior  fibres, 
can  draw  up  the  os  hyoides  at  the  same  time,  bringing  it  and  the 


baie  of  the  tongue  forwards,  so  as  to  make  its  apex  protrude 
beyond  the  mouth.  The  anterior  fibres  will,  suhseqiiently,  act  in 
retracting  the  tongue  witiiin  the  mouth.  The  mylo-hyoidei  may 
be  compared  to  a  moveable  floor  or  bed,  which  closes  in  the 
inferior  an«l  anterior  part  of  the  mouth,  at  the  same  time  serving 
Co  sustain  the  hody  of  the  tongue.  The  hnguales  resemble  re- 
tractor muscles ;  they  sliorten  the  tongue,  and  draw  its  apex 
downwards,  so  as  to  make  its  dorsum  convex. 

Six  muscles  lie  deeply  at  the  side  and  front  of  the  ver> 
tebral  column. 

465.  The  scalenus  anticus  lies  deeply  at  the  side  of  the 
neck,  behind  and  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid.  It  arises 
by  a  flat,  narrow  tendon,  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
first  rib,  from  which  its  fleshy  fibres  ascend  vertically,  to 
be  inserted  inlo  the  anterior  tubercles  of  four  cervical  ver- 
tebra;, from  the  third  to  the  sixth  inclusive.  The  lower 
part  of  the  muscle  .separates  the  subclavian  artery  and 
vein.  It  is  over-lapped  by  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  (a 
small  part  only  projecting  behind  its  outer  border,)  and 
crossed  by  the  omo-hyoideus,  with  which  and  the  clavicle 
H  bounds  an  angular  interval,  in  the  area  of  which  lie 
the  subclavian  artery  and  commencement  of  the  iixillary 
plexus. 

4<J6.  The  acaletms  posticus  is  larger  and  longer  than  the 
preceding  muscle,  from  which  it  is  separated  below,  by  the 
subclavian  artery,  and  above,  by  the  cervical  nerves,  as 
they  issue  from  the  inter-vertebral  foramina.  It  arises 
from  the  first  rib,  about  an  inch  behind  the  other  muscle 
of  the  same  name,  and  also  from  the  second  near  its  tu- 
bercle- The  fleshy  fibres  ascend  along  the  side  of  the 
vertebral  column,  and  are  inserted,  by  so  many  tendinous 
processes,  into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  all  the  cervical 
vertebrae  except  the  first.  The  two  origins  of  the  scalenus 
posticus  are  separated  at  first  by  a  cellular  interval,  which 
has  given  occasion  to  the  division  of  the  muscle  inlo  two 
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The  Pharynx. 

471.  The  pharynx  is  a  musculo-inembranous  tube,  ex* 
tended  from  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  to  the 
oesophagus,  with  which  it  is  continuous.  It  lies  behind 
the  nasal  fossae,  the  soft  palate,  the  isthmus  of  the  ikuees, 
«nd  the  larynx,  which  open  into  it, — before  Ae  vertebral 
column,  and  between  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck.  Hie 
posterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  pharynx  are  loosely  ooii* 
nected  to  the  adjacent  structures  by  cellular  tissue,  but 
anteriorly  it  presents  the  several  apertures  that  lead  into 
the  nose,  moudi,  and  larynx,  and  is  therefore,  as  it  w«pe, 
deficient  in  this  situation.  Its  structure  is  made  up,  exter- 
nally, of  muscular  fibres,  disposed  in  a  very  peculiar  way, 
being  formed  into  three  lamellae  on  each  side,  partially 
overlapping  one  another,  and,  internally,  of  mucous  mon- 
brane,  prolonged  from  the  mouth  and  nares.  These  layers 
of  muscle  are  called  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx. 

47S.  The  inferior  constrictor  arises  from  the  external 
surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  from  the  oblique  ridge  <hi 
the  side  of  the  great  ala  of  the  thyroid.  From  these  attach- 
ments the  fibres  curve  backwards  and  inwards,  converging  to 
those  of  the  corresponding  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  widi 
which  they  unite  along  the  middle  line.  The  direction  of 
the  inferior  fibres  is  horizontal,  concealing  and  overlapping 
the  commencement  of  the  oesophagus;  the  rest  ascend 
with  increasing  degrees  of  obliquity,  and  overlap  the  lower 
part  of  the  middle  constrictor.  S.  The  middle  constrictor 
is  smaller  than  the  preceding ;  it  arises  from  the  side  of 
the  great  cornu  of  the  os  hyoides,  also  from  its  lesser 
cornu,  and  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament.  From  these  points  of 
attachment,  the  fibres  proceed  backwards,  diverging  from 
one  another,  and  are  blended  with  those  of  the  correspond- 
ing  muscle  along  the  middle  line.  The  lower  fibres  incline 
downwards,  being  concealed  by  the  inferior  muscle,  the  mid- 
dle run  transversely,  the  rest  ascend,  overlap  the  superior 


constrictor,  and  are  prolonged  by  a  narrow,  pointed  process 
to  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  3.  The  superior 
constrictor  is  attached  slightly  to  the  side  of  the  tongue, 
and  to  the  extremity  oi  the  mylo-hyoid  tidge,  also  to  the 
pterygo-maxillary  ligament,  and  the  lower  third  of  the  in- 
ternal pterygoid  lamella.  From  these  different  points  the 
fibres  of  the  muscle  curve  backwards,  becoming  blended 
with  those  of  the  corresponding  muscle  along  the  middle 
line,  and  are  also  prolonged  by  means  of  the  posterior  apo- 
neurosis, to  the  bnsilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  Thus, 
by  the  peculiar  mode  of  attachment  of  these  muscles,  the 
bag  of  the  pharynx  is  completed  on  the  sides,  and  poste- 
riorly, and  left  open  in  front ;  and  by  the  connexion  of  the 
upper  constrictor  with  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament,  and 
of  the  latter  with  the  buccinator,  a  continuous  smooth  sur- 
face is  established  from  the  commissure  of  the  lips,  along 
the  side  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  Besides  these,  we  Bnd 
in  the  pharynx  two  other  pairs  of  muscidar  fasciculi,  one 
at  each  side,  derived  from  the  stylo-pharyngeus,  which  is 
insinuated  between  the  adjacent  borders  of  the  superior  and 
middle  constrictor,  and  which  has  been  already  describe<l. 
The  other  lies  more  internally,  being  the  palato-pharyngeus, 
which  shall  be  described  with  the  muscles  of  the  palate. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  as  the  lateral  attachment  of  the 
superior  constrictor  is  no  higher  than  to  about  a  third  of  the 
internal  pterygoid  plate,  whilst  the  insertion  is  into  the  basilar 
proces?,  the  fibres  of  the  muscle,  as  they  pass  between 
these  points,  leave  a  small  interval,  in  which  the  mucous 
membrane  is  uncovered. 

The  arteries  of  the  pharynx  are  the  pharyngea  ascen- 
dens  and  descendens  ;  its  nerves  are  derived  from  the  phn- 
xyngeal  plexus,  lying  on  its  posterior  surface,  and  from  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerve;  its  veins  open  into  the  internal 
jugular,  or  thyroid  veins. 


Action*. — The  pharynx  is  drawn  up  ivhen  deglutition  is  ab<uit  i<> 
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be  perfonned,  and  at  the  same  time  dilated  in  opposite  dizectioos. 
It  is  widened  from  side  to  side  by  tbe  sqdo-pharyuget,  wfaidi  are 
farther  removed  from  one  another  at  their  origin  than  at  dieir 
insertion,  and  can  thereby  draw  outwards  the  sides  of  the  cavity ; 
and  as  the  os  hyoides  and  larynx  are  carried  forwards  in  tfaeii 
ascent,  the  breadth  of  the  pharynx  from  before  backwards  is  alao 
increased,  inasmuch  as  its  fore  part  is  drawn  in  the  same  direction, 
by  reason  of  its  connexion  with  the  larynx.  When  the  morsd  of 
food  is  propelled  into  the  pharynx,  the  elevator  muscles  relax,  the 
bag  descends,  and  then  the  fibres  of  its  own  muscular  wall  begin 
to  contract,  and  force  the  mass  down  into  the  oesophagus.  When 
we  contrast  the  structure  of  the  pharjmx  with  that  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, comparing  the  complex  arrangement  observable  in  the  one, 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  other,  we  sec  abundant  evidence  of  its 
being  intended  for  something  more  than  a  mere  recipient  and  pro- 
pellent of  such  matters  as  are  to  be  conveyed  to  the  stomach.  It 
«certs  an  important  influence  in  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  bemg 
brought  into  action  in  the  production  of  its  higher  tones.  The 
description  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  pharynx  may  be  giva 
briefly  as  follows :  it  may  be  considered  as  a  single  muscle^  con- 
sisting of  two  symmetrical  halves,  imited  by  a  raphe  posteriorly 
along  the  middle  line,  the  union  extending  from  the  basilar  pro- 
cess to  the  oesophagus.  The  superior  fibres  curve  downwards  and 
outwards,  to  be  fixed  to  the  lower  third  of  the  internal  pterygoid 
plate,  to  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament,  and  to  the  mylo-hyoid 
ridge  and  side  of  the  tongue ;  the  middle  set  of  fibres,  broad,  and 
expanded  posteriorly  at  the  line  of  junction,  converge  as  they 
proceed  forwards,  to  be  attached  to  the  comu  of  the  os  hyoides 
and  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament,  and  are  so  disposed  that  part  is 
concealed  by  the  succeeding  set,  whilst  others  overlap  the  preceding 
muscle.  The  lower  fibres  proceed  forwards  in  the  same  way,  to 
be  attached  to  the  side  of  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages.  The 
tube  is  thus  shewn  to  be  complete  posteriorly  and  at  the  sidesy- 
being  open  in  front,  where  it  communicates  with  the  nose,  mouth, 
and  larynx.  When  the  pharynx  is  slit  open,  we  expooe  the  cavi- 
ties just  mentioned,  and  the  apertures  which  lead  into  them,  as 
well  as  the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes. 


SOFT  PALATE. 
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The  soft  Palate. 

4r73.  The  soft  palate  {velum  pendulum  palati)  forms  a 
partial  and  moveable  curtain  between  ,the  mouth  and  pha- 
rynx. Its  upper  border  is  straight,  and  attached  to  the 
margin  of  the  palate  bones,  the  lower  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  conical,  depending  process,  called  the  uvula. 
From  this,  as  from  a  common  point  of  departure,  two 
curved  lines  will  be  observed  to  extend  on  each  side,  one 
proceeding  downwards  and  forwards,  to  the  side  of  the 
tongue,  the  other  backward  to  the  pharynx,  both  being 
named,  from  their  form,  the  arches  of  the  palate.  In  the 
angular  inteiTal,  left  by  their  divergence,  is  lodged  the  ton- 
til,  or  amygdala ;  the  anterior  arch  is  also  called  the  isthmus 
of  llie  fauces,  as  it  marks  the  narrowed  interval  between  the 
mouth  and  the  pharynx.  The  soft  palate  consists  of  five 
pairs  of  muscles,  inclosed  by  the  mucous  membrane. 

474.  The  levator  palati  is  a  long,  flat  muscle,  which 
arises  from  the  extremity  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  and  from  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  Eus- 
tachian tube.  The  two  muscles  converge,  as  they  descend, 
to  become  blended  Avith  the  other  structures  at  the  middle 
of  the  soft  palate. 

475.  The  circumflexus,  or  tensor  palati,  lies  to  the  out- 
side of  the  preceding,  and  presents  two  [jortions,  differing 
in  direction  and  relations.  The  muscle  arises  from  the 
small  fossa  {navicularis)  at  the  root  of  the  internal  pterygoid 
plate,  also  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
Eustachian  tube.  From  these  points  the  muscle  descends 
perpendicularly  between  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  and 
the  osseous  lamella  of  the  same  name,  and  ends  in  a  tendon, 
which  winds  round  the  hamular  process ;  it  then  expands 
into  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which  is  attached  to  the  border 
of  the  palate  process,  and  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the  corre- 
sponding muscle. 

176.  The  azygos  uvvlte  was  so  called,  from  its  having 
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been  supposed  to  be  a  single  muscle;  but  there  are  really  two 
thin  fasciculi,  separated  by  a  slight  cellular  interral  abore, 
which  usually  unite  towards  the  lower  part.  Each  arises  from 
the  pointed  process  of  the  palate  plate,  and  descends  ▼ierti' 
oally,  becoming  blended  with  the  other  structures  in  tiw 
uvula. 

477.  The  palato-glosaus,  or  constrictor  itthrm  foMdmm^ 
inclines  from  the  uvula  forwards  and  outwards  to  the  side 
of  the  tongue,  where  it  may  be  considered  as  inserted.  ■  it 
is  merely  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane,  which  it  ren> 
ders  prominent,  so  as  to  form  the  anterior  palate  arch. 

477.  The /7a^/o-p^r^n^e« J  arches  downward  and  back- 
wards, so  as  to  leave  an  angular  interval  between  it  and  the 
preceding.  It  commences  at  the  uvula,  and  descends  into 
the  pharynx,  being  intimately  connected  with  its  muadea^i 
and  is  prolonged  as  far  as  the  cornu  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage. It  forms  the  posterior  arch  or  pillar  of  the  velum 
pafaitL 

Actions. — When  the  mass  of  food  is  carried  back  towards  die 
fauces,  the  soft  palate  is  raised  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  bard^ 
one,  and  riot  only  serves  to  prevent  the  ingesta  from  passing 
into  the  nares,  but  also,  by  the  contraction  of  its  two  arched  mut» 
cles,  assists  in  thrusting  them  down  into  the  pharynx.  The  cir- 
curoflex  muscles  stretch  the  palate  from  side  to  side,  rendering  it 
tense,  whilst  the  proper  elevators  raise  it  up,  and  then  the  palato- 
gloss!  and  pharyngei,  taking  their  fixed  points  below,  are  enabMr 
by  depressing  the  palate,  to  force  down  the  food  into  the  cavity 
ready  to  receive  it. 

479.  The  tongue  is  not  only  the  proper  organ  of  taste^ 
but,  by  means  of  its  great  mobility,  assists  other  parts  in 
deglutition,  in  speech,  in  suction,  &c.  Its  upper  surface, 
or  dorsum,  is  convex  in  its  general  outline,  and  marked 
along  the  middle  by  a  slight  groove,  or  raphe,  wbkh 
divides  it  into  two  symmetrical  halves.  About  a  quarter^ 
of  an  inch  from  its  base  will  be  observed  a  round  hole 
(/oramen  coecum),  which  forms  a  sort  of  reservoir  for  s«aie 


LARYNX. 

mucous  follicles.  We  observe  also  several  projecling 
points,  ot  papiUcc,  differing  in  size  and  mumber,  which  may 
be  arranged  as  follows  : 

4'80.  1.  The  papillee  lenticiilnres,  which  vary  in  number 
from  ten  to  fifteen,  are  disposed  in  two  lines,  converging 
to  an  angle  ju.Ht  before  the  foramen  coeciim.  They  are 
rounded  on  their  free  surface,  and  resemble  so  many  in- 
verted cones,  (heir  summits  being  embedded  in  the  substance 
of  the  tongue,  2.  The  papil fie  capita tte,  velfungiformei, 
are  more  numerous  than  the  preceding,  and  also  smaller. 
They  are  placed,  for  the  most  part,  towards  the  borders 
and  point  of  the  tongue.  They  present  each  a  roiwded 
bead,  supported  by  a  short,  thin  jiedicie.  3.  Papillee  co- 
nicce  vel  pi/ramidales,  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
others,  and  are  diffused  over  the  vrhole  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  tongue  from  the  lenticular  papillae  to  its  point.  They 
are  minute  and  tapering.  A  fourth  class  has  been  recog- 
nized by  some  persons  {jjapiUiz  JiUformes),  but  they  are 
very  few,  and  placed  close  to  the  apex  of  the  tongue. 
The  papilla?  of  the  three  last  classes  consist  of  the  ultimate 
terminations  of  the  gustatory  nerve,  surrounded  by  a  deli- 
cate vascular  plexus,  and  supported  by  cellular  tissue. 

481.  Between  the  arches  of  the  soft  palate,  on  each  side, 
is  lodged  nn  elongated,  oval  structure,  [amifgdala,  tonsil,) 
which  seems  to  be  composed  of  a  great  number  of  mucous 
follicles  aggregated  together  into  a  mass,  about  tlie  size  of 
an  almond,  whence  its  name  is  derived.  Its  interna!  sur- 
face presents  several  small  apertures,  which  lead  into  folli- 
cles, or  cells,  that  secrete  a  mucous,  and  viscid  fluid.  It  is 
of  a  reddish  grey  colour,  and  exceedingly  vascular.. 
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The  LartfHx^ 
482.  The  larynx,  or  organ  of  voice,  is  placed  at  the  fore- 
part of  the  neck,  beneath  the  os  hyoides,  above  the  tra- 
chea, and  forming  that  prominence  called  **  pumuiti  Adami." 
It  iti  broad  above,  narrow  inferiorly,  its  cartilaginous  wall 
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bdng  complete  at  the  firont  and  sides,  but  defident  potte- 
rM»ly,  where  h  communicates  widi  Uie  phaiynz..  It  is 
made  up,  1st,  of  five  moreable  jueces,  vis.  Uie  crieoid, 
thyroid,  and  aiytaenoid  cartilages,  with  the  epiglottis.  2. 
Of  the  membranes  and  ligaments,  which  connect  these.  S. 
Of  muscles  which  move  them.  4.  Of  vessels  and  nerves, 
and  some  glandular  structures. 

483.  The  cricoid  cartilage^  so  called  firom  ita  drcnhr 
form  (Kfucoc,  a  circle)  surrounds  the  lower  part  of  die 
larynx,  surmounting  the  first  ring  of  the  trachea,  (with 
which  it  forms  a  continuous  tube,)  and  supporting  and  giv- 
ing fixed  points  of  attachment  to  the  other  cartilages  of 
the  larynx,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  funds' 
mental  part  The  ring  which  it  represents  is  about  tiixec 
times  deeper  behind  than  in  front,  owing  to  its  superior 
border  being  in  a  manner  excavated.  Its  external  surface, 
behind  and  at  the  middle  line,  presents  a  perpendicolsr 
ridge,  and,  close  at  each  side  of  it,  two  depressed  sur&ce^ 
which  give  attachment  to  the  posterior  crico-arytsenoid 
muscles.  A  little  fiurther  forwards  are  two  smooth  depres- 
sions which  articulate  with  the  inferior  comua  of  the  thy* 
roid  cartilage,  which  are  succeeded  by  two  elevated  lines 
for  the  origin  of  the  crico-thyroi'd  muscles.  The  intenial 
sur&ce  is  smooth,  and  merely  covered  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane.  The  superior  border,  by  its  depressed  part  in 
front,  gives  attachment  to  a  membrane  {crico-thyrdid)  which 
connects  it  with  the  contiguous  margin  of  the  thyroid  ca^ 
tilage,  also  at  each  side  to  the  crico-thyro'id  muscles.  At 
the  points  at  which  the  depression  begins  are  two  smooth 
surfaces,  which  articulate  with  the  bases  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages.  The  lower  border  of  the  cartilage  is  somewhat 
ciurved  and  sharp :  it  is  connected  with  the  first  ring  of  the 
trachea,  and  with  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  commencement  of 
the  oesophagus. 

484.  The  artftanoid  cartilages  have  been  so  called  from 
some  resemblance  to  a  funnel  (apwaiva,  a/untu^f  cc8oc,  ^)' 


They  may  be  compared  to  two  triangular  pyramids,  resting 
by  their  bases  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage, and  in  close  contact  by  tlieir  inner  borders.  The 
posterior  surface  of  each  is  smooth  and  excavated,  so  as 
to  lodge  the  arjtsenoTd  muscle ;  the  anterior,  convex  in  its 
general  outline,  gives  attachment  to  the  lhyro-aryta?noid 
muscles  ;  the  internal  is  flat,  and  in  apposition  with  that  of 
the  corresponding  cartilage.  The  base  is  smooth,  and 
slightly  hollowed,  for  its  articulation  with  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage ;  to  its  anterior  and  external  margin  arc  attached  the 
crico-arytaenoideus  lateralis,  and  to  the  posterior  and  exter- 
nal one,  the  posterior  muscle  of  the  same  name.  The  summit 
becomes  pointed,  and  surmoimted  by  a  small  cartilaginous 
granule,  or  appendage,  called  corniculum  laryngis. 

485.  The  thyroid  cartilage  (tfti/roiiffa,  sctitiformis)  sur- 
mounts the  fore  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  the 
Urgest  and  most  prominent  of  the  pieces  composing  the 
larynx.  It  consists  of  two  flat  lamellae,  united  along  the 
middle  line,  in  front,  so  as  to  form  a  projecting  angle. 
Each  lateral  half  is  somewhat  of  a  stjuare  form,  its  internal 
surface  is  smooth,  and  lined  by  mucous  membrane ;  the  ex- 
ternal being  marked  by  an  oblique  line,  that  gives  attach- 
ment to  muscles.  The  superior  border  is  connected  to 
the  OS  hyoides  by  a  membrane  [thyro-hyoid) ;  the  inferior 
by  a  similar  lamella  to  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the  poste- 
rior, rather  thick  and  rounded,  gives  attachment  to  the 
fibres  of  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle,  and  is  prolonged 
into  processes  or  cornua.  The  superior,  or  great  cornu, 
projects  backwards,  and  is  attached  by  a  round  fibrous 
cord  {ihyro-hyoid  ligament)  to  the  extremity  of  the  great 
cornit  of  the  os  hyoides.  The  lesser  cornu  is  somewhat 
thicker,  and  presents  towards  its  extremity  a  flat  smooth 
Surface,  which  articulates  with  the  side  of  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage. The  anterior  surface  of  the  union  formed  of  the  la- 
teral parts  is  prominent  and  subcutaneous;  and  will  he  ob- 
served to  be  truncated  towards  the  upper  margin,  so  a*  to 
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form  an  angular  depression,  into  which  is  received  the 
thyvo-]iyoid  ligament;  the  posterior  presents  an  angle,  to 
vhich  are  attached  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  epiglottis, 
the  thyro-arytaenoid  muscles,  and  the  chordce  vocales. 

4>8G.  The  epiglottis  resembles  in  form  a  cordate  leaf.  It 
is  a  thin  lamella  of  fibro-cartilage,  placed  between  the  base 
of  the  tongue  and  the  glottis,  which  it  covers  during  de- 
glutition. It  is  broad,  and  somewhat  round  at  its  upper 
border,  but  inferiorly  becomes  pointed  and  prolonged  by 
means  of  a  narrow  fibrous  ban<l  to  the  angle  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  where  it  is  attached.  The  upper  or  lingual  sur- 
face  is  free  only  in  part  of  its  extent,  the  rest  being  con- 
nected by  the  mucous  membrane  with  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  so  disposed  as  to  form  three  small  folds  or  frsena. 
The  inferior  or  laryngeal  surface  is  slightly  concave  from 
side  to  side,  and  convex  from  above  downwards.  The 
lateral  borders  are  connected  to  the  aryte&noi'd  cartilages  by 
two  folds  of  the  lining  membrane  which  form  the  sides  of 
the  glottis. 

4*87.  These  different  parts  are  united  by  the  following 
ligaments:  1,  the  cornicula  of  the  thyrot'd  cartilage  are 
bound  to  the  sides  of  the  cricoid  by  scattered  fibres  and 
synovial  membranes ;  2,  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  is  connected  by  a  layer  of  membrane  with  the 
first  ring  of  the  trachea ;  S,  its  upper  border  is  attached  by 
a  similar  membrane  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  front,  and  pos- 
teriorly to  the  arytasnoid  by  synovial  membranes,  and  some 
thin  fibres — crico-arytaendid  ligaments;  4-,  from  the  upper 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  a  broad  lamella  {thi/ro-hyoid 
membrane)  passes  to  that  of  the  os  hyoides,  by  which  ar- 
rangement the  top  of  the  larynx  is  allowed  to  slip  witliin 
the  circumference  of  that  bone  when  it  is  drawn  upwards. 
The  great  cornua  of  the  cartilage  are  also  connected  with 
those  of  the  os  hyoides  by  two  round  fasciculi,  which  are 
enclosed  by  the  lateral  borders  of  the  lamella  just  noticed. 

488.  Besides  these,  we  find  on  each  side,  extended  from 
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the  ar^'tsBDoid  to  tlie  angleof  the  thyroid  cartilage,  two  bands, 
which,  if  regarded  as  means  of  connexion,  may  be  termed 
the  aritteno-thyroid  ligaments,  and  are  placed  one  beneath 
the  other.  The  inferior  pair  of  fasciculi,  more  strongly 
marked  than  tbe  others,  consist  of  fibres  stretched  forwards 
from  the  anterior  border  of  the  arytaenoid  cartilages,  near 
their  bases.  These  converge,  and  meet  at  an  angle,  where 
they  are  implanted  into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  at  the  middle  of  its  perpendicular  depth.  These 
ligaments,  with  the  base  of  the  cartilages  to  which  they  are 
attached  posteriorly,  bound  a  triangular  interval,  called 
rinMi  glottid'is,  and  are,  from  their  connexion  with  the 
special  function  of  the  organ,  called  the  proper  chorda  ro- 
cales.  The  superior  bands  consist  merely  of  a  duplicature 
of  the  lining  membrane  ;  they  contain  no  fibrous  structure 
within  them,  and  are  therefore  less  tense,  and  farther  apart 
than  the  others.  They  are  noticed  chiefly  because  their 
appearance  is  constant,  and  also  because  tbcy  form  the 
upper  boundaries  of  two  oval  intervals  placed  between 
them  and  the  preceding  pair,  which  are  named  the  sinuses, 
or  ventricles  of  the  lart/nx. 

489.  The  proper  muscles  of  the  larynx  may  be  divided 
into  two  sets,  viz.  dilators  and  contractors  of  the  rima 
glottidis.  One  pair  of  the  dilators  has  been  already  de- 
scribed, as  being  seated  outside,  viz.  the  crico-thyroideL 
The  others  are  the  crico-ari/tecHoidei  postici.  These  rest 
on  the  broadest  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  covering  by 
their  origin  the  whole  of  it,  except  the  middle  perpendicu- 
lar line.  Their  fibres  converge,  as  they  proceed  upward 
aod  outwards,  to  be  inserted  by  a  narrow  process  into  the 
hnprn  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  by  their  external  borders. 
They  are  merely  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane. 
^60,  The  contractors  are  the  following : 
401.  The  crico-art/t<enoidei  laterales  are  extended  ob- 
liquely backwards  and  upwards,  from  the  upper  border  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage  on  each  side,  to  the  base  of  the  arytaE- 
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noid  cartilage.  They  lie  in  the  interval  between  the  alae  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  glottis,  concealed  by  the 
lining  membrane. 

492.  The  ihyro»aryicenoidei  are  placed  immediately  above 
the  preceding,  and  are  united  with  them  at  the  point  of  in- 
sertion; they  are  stretched  from  before  backwards,  between 
the  inner  surface  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  at  its  angle,  and 
the  base  of  the  ai'yta&noid  cartilages,  at  their  anterior 
border.  They  lie  parallel  with  the  rima.  Some  muscular 
fibres  may  also  be  traced  from  near  the  origin  of  the  pre- 
ceding, which  ascend  to  the  margin  of  the  epi^ottis. 
These  are  described  by  some  anatomists  as  depressores ep'u 
glotiidis,  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  closure  of  the 
aperture  by  means  of  the  epiglottis,  is  effected  by  the  as- 
cent of  the  whole  Iai"ynx,  by  which  the  rioia  is  drawn,  as  it 
were,  under  cover  of  its  operculum,  and  not  by  the  desceat 
of  the  latter  upon  it. 

4[)o.  The  aryttenuideu^  muscle  consists  of  oblique  and 
transverse  fibres  intimately  blended  together,  and  laid  upon 
the  posterior  concave  surface  of  the  arytaenoid  cartilage& 
Albinus  and  Winslow,  from  a  consideration  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  dhection  of  its  fibres,  divided  the  muscle 
into  three,  viz.  two  oblique,  and  one  transverse ;  but  as  all 
conspire  iti  their  actions,  and  are  inseparably  connected 
together,  most  modern  anatomists  describe  them  as  a  single 
muiscle.  The  oblique  fibres  pass  from  the  base  of  one 
cartilage  towards  the  apex  of  the  other,  crossing  in  the 
middle.  The  transverse  fibres  pass  from  one  border  to  the 
other,  and  are  partly  covered  by  the  oblique. 

Actions. — The  arytsenoideus  contracts  the  base  or  widest  part  of 
die  rima,  rendering  it  an  elongated  chink,  and  is  therefore  the 
direct  antagonist  of  the  posterior  crico-arytaenoid  muscles,  which 
draw  the  bases  of  die  cartilages  outwards,  and  widen  the  interval 
between  them.  These  cartilages  are,  on  the  contrary,  drawn  for- 
wards, (and  the  antero-posterior  extent  of  tlie  aperture  thereby 
diminished)  by  the  lateral  muscles,  which  pass  to  them  from  die 
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cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
fibres  of  the  thyro-arytaenoid  muscles  are  not  merely  stretched 
troR)  before  backwards,  between  the  cartilages^  but  that  some 
of  them  are  attached  at  different  points  to  the  chordae  vocales, 
and  so  may  act  as  stops  on  a  musical  string,  limiting  the  ex- 
tent of  the  part  which  vibrates  at  a  given  moment,  and  thereby 
modifying  the  sound. 

The  thyroid  GlandL 
404.  On  the  sides  of  the  trachea  and  larynx  is  situated  a 
soft,  spongy,  and  exceedingly  vascular  mass,  called  the  thy- 
roid gland,  though  it  does  not  possess  an  excretory  duct,  or 
elaborate  any  appreciable  secretion.  It  consists  of  two  la- 
teral lobes,  whose  longest  diameter  extends  from  above 
downwards,  each  Ijeing  rounded  and  broad  below,  narrow 
and  pointed  above,  an<l  connected  by  a  narrow  transverse 
dip,  placed  usually  in  front  of  the  second  and  third  rings  of 
the  trachea,  in  some  cases  passing  between  that  tube  and 
the  oesophagus.  The  lobes  extend  down  to  about  the  sixth 
ring,  and  upwards  as  far  as  the  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
Ic  receives  four  arteries  of  considerable  size,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  thin  investment  of  condensed  cellular  mem- 
brane, which  gives  its  surface  a  smooth  and  shining  appear- 
ance. It  is  covered  by  the  skin,  cervical  fascia,  the  sterno- 
hyoid, and  sterno-tbyroid  muscles,  and  in  some  instances 
projects  laterally,  so  as  in  some  degree  to  overlap  the  ca- 
rotid arteries. 


Section  IL 

The  muscles  of  the  head  consist  of  those  of  the  skuU 
and  those  of  the  face.  The  former  include  the  occipito- 
frontalis,  and  external  muscles  of  the  ear ;  the  latter,  those 
of  the  eye-lids,  nose,  lips,  and  lower  jaw. 

405.  The  occipito-frontafish  a  flat,  thin,  digastric  mus- 
cle, extended  from  the  occiput  to  the  forehead  (whence  its 
name),  and  placed  immediately  beneath  the  cranial  integu> 
meat,  to  which  it  closely  adheres.     It  consists  of  two  short 
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fleshy  bellies,  united  by  an  intenening  aponeurosis.  The 
posterior,  fleshy  portion  arises  from  the  superior  oblique 
ridge  of  the  occipital  bone,  extending  from  its  protuber- 
ance forwards  to  the  mastoid  process.  The  fibres  proceed 
forwards  and  upwards^  aind  soon  terminate,  by  becoming 
continuous  with  the  aponeurosis.  The  aponeurosis  con- 
sists, for  the  most  part,  of  longitu<!inal  fibres,  which  form 
a  plane  corresponding  with  the  roof  of  the  skull,  over 
which  it  slides,  and  ends  by  giving  attachment  to  the  an- 
terior fleshy  part  of  the  muscle.  The  fibres,  of  which  the 
latter  is  composed,  extend  downwards  and  forwards  on  the 
frontal  bone,  and  become  blended  at  the  root  of  the  nose 
uith  the  pyramidalis  nasi,  and  along  the  orbital  arch,  with 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  corrugatorsupcrcilii.  The 
posterior  attachment  of  the  owscle  corresponds  in  extent 
with  those  of  the  trapezius,  splenius  capitis,  and  stemo- 
mastoid  ;  the  anterior  with  the  superior  margin  of  the  orbit. 
The  external  border  of  the  aponeurosis  presents  an  arched 
margin,  which  overlaps  that  of  the  temporal  muscle,  but  oyer 
the  roof  of  the  skull,  the  aponeurotic  expansions  from  the 
two  muscles  are  united,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  lamella. 
The  muscles  of  the  external  ear  shall  be  described  with 
that  organ. 

496.  The  pyramidalis  nasi  rests  on  the  nasal  bone,  and 
appears  like  a  prolongation  of  the  preceding  muscle,  with 
whose  fibres  it  is  intimately  connected  at  its  origin^  as  well 
as  with  those  of  the  corresponding  muscle.  The  two  pyra- 
midal muscles  diverge  as  they  descend,  leaving  an  angular 
interval  between  them,  and  each  terminates  in  a  thin  fibrous 
lamella,  that  covers  the  side  of  the  nose.  The  fleshy  fibres 
are  also  connected  with  those  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum. 
Its  chief  effect  seems  to  be  that  of  giving  a  fixed  point  of 
attachment  to  the  frontal  muscle. 

497.  The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  encircles  the  base,  or 
external  border  of  the  orbit,  forming  a  flat  elliptic  plane, 
that  rests  on  the  eye-lids,  the  eye-brow,  and  upper  part  of 


the  check.  The  fleshy  fibres  are  attached  only  at  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye,  where  they  arise  from  the  orbital  process 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  from  the  internal  angu- 
lar process  of  the  frontal,  also  from  the  upper  border  of  a 
narrow  tendon,  which  corresponds  with  the  internal  com- 
missure of  the  eye-lids.  This  slip  of  tendon  is  attached 
internally  to  the  ascending  process  of  the  superior  maxilla, 
from  which  it  runs  outwards,  and  divides  into  two  fibrous 
l&mellse,  corresponding  with  the  lids,  and  terminating  in  the 
tarsal  cartilages.  One  surface  of  the  tendon  is  subcutane- 
ous, the  other  rests  on  the  lachrymal  sack,  and  to  its  borders 
are  attached  most  of  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  The 
fibres  of  the  orbicular  muscle  thus  arising  arch  upwards 
and  outwards  in  the  direction  of  the  eye-brow,  and  upper  lid, 
and  thence  descend  on  the  external  angle  of  the  orbit,  re- 
turning to  the  points  above  stated.  The  external  or  orbital 
part  of  the  muscle  consists  of  distinct  and  well-marked 
fibres,  whilst  those  of  the  tarsal  or  inner  part  are  pale  and 
thin  ;  but  all  describe  concentric  curves,  the  centre  of  which 
bounds  the  aperture  of  the  eye-lids.  The  external  surface 
of  the  muscle  is  subcutaneous  in  its  entire  extent ;  the  in- 
ternal is  intimately  connected  above  with  the  corrugator 
supercilii,  and  occi pi to-fron talis ;  below,  it  rests  on  the 
origin  of  the  elevator  of  the  upper  lip,  and  the  zigomatic 
muscles  ;  and  internally,  on  part  of  the  common  elevator  of 
the  lip  and  nose,  and  the  lachrymal  sack.  * 

i08.  The  corrugator  supercilii  is  a  small  pyramidal 
muscle,  resting  on  the  eye-brow,  whose  direction  it  takes, 
being  altogether  concealed  by  the  orbicularis  and  occipito- 
frontalis.  It  arises  from  the  nasal  prominence  of  the  os 
frontis,  from  which  its  fibres  proceed  outwards  and  a  little 
upwards,  and  end  at  the  middle  of  the  orbital  arch,  hy 
becoming  blended  with  those  of  the  two  muscles  above 
mentioned,  lying  between  them  and  the  bone. 

Actions. — The  corrugator  muscle  having  its  fixed  point  at  the 
middle  jine,  draws  the  eye-brow  and  lid  inwards,  and  throws  the 
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skin  into  perpeodicuUur  lines  or  folds,  as  in  frowning.  The  occi- 
pito-frontalis  will,  on  the  contrary,  elevate  the  brow,  and  wrinkle 
the  skin  transversely,  which  actions  are  so  frequently  repeated  by 
most  persons,  and  so  constantly  by  some  of  a  particular  tempera- 
ment, that  the  skin  is  marked  permanently  by  lines  in  the  situa- 
tions just  referred  to.  The  frontal  muscle  may  also  have  its  fixed 
point  anteriorly,  by  means  of  its  connexion  with  the  pyramidalis 
nasi,  so  that  it  may  draw  the  whole  scalp  alternately  backwards 
and  forwards,  if  both  parts  of  it  be  alternately  put  in  action.  The 
orbicular  muscle  is  the  sphincter  of  the  eye-lids.  It  closes  them 
firmly,  at  the  same  time  drawing  them  to  the  inner  angle  of  the 
orbit,  being  its  fixed  point  of  attachment. 

499.  The  common  elevator  of  the  Up  and  note  {levator 
labii  superiorig  akeque  nasi)  lies  along  the  side  and  ala  of 
the  nose,  extending  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  to  the 
upper  lip.  It  arites  by  a  pointed  process  from  the  asi^ad- 
ing  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  as  it  descends  se- 
parates into  two  fasciculi,  one  of  which,  much  smaller  than 
the  other,  being  inserted  into  the  ala  of  the  nose,  whilst  the 
other  b  prolonged  to  the  upper  lip,  where  it  is  blended 
with  its  orbicular  and  elevator  muuscles.  It  is  subcutane- 
ous, except  at  its  origin,  where  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
overlaps  it  a  little. 

500.  The  proper  elevator  of  the  upper  Up  {levator  labii 
Muperiorig)  extends  from  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit,  to 
tU§  upper  lip,  lying  close  to  the  outer  border  of  the  pre- 
ceding muscle,  with  which  it  is  blended  inferiorly.  It 
arises  immediately  above  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  where 
its  fibres  are  attached,  partly  to  the  superior  maxilla,  partly 
to  the  malar  bone.  Its  direction  is  downwards  and  inwards, 
ceasing  at  the  upper  lip,  where  it  unites  with  the  xest  of  the 
muscular  apparatus  of  that  part.  This  muscle  is  subcuta- 
neous, except  at  its  origin,  which  is  overlapped  by  the  or- 
bicularis palpebrarum;  it  partly  conceals  the  levator  angdi 
oris. 

501 .  The  elevator  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  (leveUor  an- 


guli  oris,-  musculus  caninus)  lies  beneatli  the  preceding,  and 
partly  concealed  by  it.  It  arises  immediately  below  the 
infra-orbital  foramen,  from  the  canine  fossa,  whence  the 
name  caninus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  tlie  mouth. 
It  can  be  seen  by  drawing  in  opposite  directions  the  levator 
labii  superioris,  and  the  ^igomatici,  which  overlap  it. 

502.  The  zigomatici  aie  two  narrow  fasciculi  of  muscu- 
lar fibres,  extended  obli<iuely  from  the  most  prominent 
point  of  the  cheek,  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  one  being 
larger  and  longer  than  the  other,  a.  The  zigomaticus 
minor  (when  it  exists,  which  is  not  always  the  case)  arises 
from  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  malar  bone,  and 
inclines  downwards  and  forwards  to  terminate  at  the  angle 
of  the  mouth.  It  lies  along  the  superior  border  of  the  suc- 
ceeding muscle,  b.  The  zigomaticus  major  arises  from  the 
malar  bone  near  the  zigomatic  suture,  from  which  it  de- 
scends, lying  inferior  and  external  to  the  lesser  muscle  of 
the  same  name,  to  be  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
These  muscles  are  subcutaneous  in  their  entire  extent. 
The  larger  one  covers,  at  its  origin,  a  part  of  the  masseter, 
and  at  its  insertion,  of  the  triangulaiis  oris,  with  which, 
and  the  other  muscles  of  the  lip,  its  fibres  are  intimately 
blended. 

503.  The  compressor  narium  is  a  thin  small  muscle,  con- 
cealed at  its  origin  and  fleshy  part,  by  the  proper  elevator 
of  the  hp,  lying  between  the  side  of  the  nose  and  the 
common  elevator.  It  arises  narrow  and  fleshy  from  the 
canine  fossa,  from  which  its  fibres  proceed  upwards  and 
inwards,  gradually  expanding  into  a  thin  aponeurosis,  which 
is  partly  blended  with  that  of  the  corresponding  muscle, 
and  partly  attached  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  nose.  The 
direction  of  its  fibres  is  transverse  with  regard  to  that  of 
the  muscle  under  which  it  Ues. 

5(yi.  The  depressor  labii  superioris  aiaque  nasi,  is  a 
small  flat  muscle,  extended  from  the  aheolar  border  of  the 
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upper  jaw,  near  the  second  incisor  and  canine  leetb,  to  the 
cartilage  of  the  ala  of  the  nose  ;  it  hes  l^etween  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  muscular  structui'e  of  the  lip,  with 
which  iti)  fibres  are  closely  connected;  this  double  con- 
nexion enables  it  to  depress  the  Up  as  well  as  the  nasal  car- 
tilage. 

Opposed  in  situation  and  action  to  the  elevator  muscles 
are  the  following. 

505.  The  triangularis  oris,  or  depressor  ahguli,  lies  at  the 
side  and  lower  part  of  the  face,  being  extended  to  the  angle 
of  the  mouth  from  the  lower  jaw.  It  arises  from  the  lower 
border  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  and  from  its  external  surface. 
Its  fibres  pass  upwards,  so  as  to  form  a  narrow  process, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  by  becoming 
blended  with  the  other  muscles  in  that  situation.  It  is 
covered  by  the  skin  and  platisma  myoides,  and  at  its  inser- 
tion, by  the  zigomaticus  major,  under  which  its  fibres  pass; 
it  conceals  part  of  the  buccinator  aud  depressor  labii  infe- 
rioris. 

506.  The  depressor  labii  inferioris  {quadratus  menli)  is 
a  small  square  muscle,  lying  nearer  to  the  symphysis  of  the 
chin  than  the  preceding  muscle,  by  which  it  is  partly  con- 
cealed. It  arises  from  the  forepart  of  the  inferior  maxilla^ 
and  thence  ascends  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  lip,  its 
fibres  becoming  blended  with  those  of  the  orbicularis  oris, 
and  also  having  previously  united  with  those  of  its  fellow  of 
the  opposite  side.  It  presents  rather  a  peculiar  appearance 
when  dissected,  owing  to  a  quantity  of  yellow  adipose 
matter  being  deposited  in  the  interstices  of  its  fibres. 

507.  The  levator  labii  inferioris  arises  from  the  alveoL 
border  of  the  lower  jaw,  close  to  the  incisor  teeth,  and 
comes  blended  with  the  orbicularis  and  substance  of  thf 
lip.     This  pair  of  muscles  occupies  the  interval  between  thai 
two  depressores.     They  are  short  and  flat.     The  names  of  j 
these  muscles  are  sufficiently  expressive  of  their  actions. 


he  side  of  the  cheek  is  a  pair  of  muscles,  the  buc- 
cinators, and  round  the  margin  of  the  mouth  one,  the  orbi* 
cularis  oris. 

508.  The  buccinator  is  a  thin  flat  plane  of  muscular 
fibres,  occupying  the  interval  between  the  jaws,  and  is  of  a 
quadrilateral  figure,  all  its  sides  being  attached.  Thus,  its 
upper  and  lower  borders  are  attached  to  the  alveolar 
margins  of  the  maxilla,  from  the  first  molar  (eeth,  as  far 
back  as  the  last ;  the  anterior  is  blended  at  the  commissure 
of  the  lips  with  the  orbicular  muscle  ;  whilst  the  posterior 
is  fixed  to  a  thin,  flat  fasciculus  of  tendinous  fibres,  extended 
from  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  to  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge  of  the  lower  jaw,  close  to  the  last 
dens  molaris.  This  tendinous  band,  from  its  attachments, 
has  been  called  the  pterygo-maxillanj  ligament ;  one  of  ill 
surfaces  looks  towards  the  mouth,  and  is  lined  by  the  mucous 
membrane :  the  other  is  separated  from  the  ramus  of  the 
jaw  by  a  quantity  of  adipose  substance;  the  anterior  border 
gives  attachment,  as  has  been  here  stated,  to  the  buccina- 
tor muscle,  and  the  posterior,  to  the  superior  constrictor  of 
the  pharynx.  It  is  this  connexion  between  the  muscles 
just  named  which  establishes  a  complete  continuity  of  sur- 
fiice  between  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  that  of  the 
pharynx.  The  internal  surface  of  the  buccinator  is  lined 
throughout  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth ;  the 
external  is  separated  from  the  masseter  and  zigomatici, 
which  overlap  it,  by  a  quantity  of  soft  adipose  tissue,  of  a 
peculiar  character.  Opposite  the  second  dens  molaris  of  the 
upper  jaw,  its  fibres  give  passage  to  tlie  duct  of  the  paroti<l 
gland. 

509.  The  orbicularis  oris  belongs  to  the  class  of  sphinc- 
ter muscles,  and  like  them  is  elliptic  in  its  form,  and  com- 
posed of  concentric  fibres.  It  is  flat  and  thin;  its  inner 
surface  being  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
external  with  the  fibres  of  the  different  muscles,  which  are 
prolonged  to  the  margin  of  the  mouth.     One  border  cor* 
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responds  wi^  the  red  part  of  the  lip/  whilst  the  odior  is 
blended  with  the  muscles  jusf  referred  to,  and  which,  from 
their  situation  and  mode  of  attachment,  are  its  direct  anta- 
gonists. 

Actions. — The  aperture  of  the  mouth  is  susceptible  of  consider- 
able dilatation  and  contraction,  the  former  being  effected  by  the 
different  muscles  which  converge  to  it,  and  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  retractors  drawing  with  difi^ent  degrees  of  obliquity,  the 
lips,  or  their  angles,  in  the  direction  of  their  respective  points  of 
attachment.  The  elevators  are  necessarily  placed  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  face,  the  depressors  in  the  opposite  situation,  and  the 
proper  retractors  on  each  side.  These  are  the  zigomatici  and  the 
buccinators.  The  last-named  muscles  contract  and  compress  the 
cheeks ;  this  power  is  brought  into  play  when  any  substance  be- 
comes lodged  in  the  interval  between  them  and  the  jaws.  The 
fibres  of  the  muscle  are  then  elongated  and  pressed  outwards, 
but  when  they  begin  to  act,  they  form  a  flat  plane,  which  is 
pressed  inwards,  and  so  forces  the  substance  back  into  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth.  It  is  .obvious  that  the  orbicular  muscle  must  be 
the  direct  antagonist  of  all  those  that  converge  to  it.  When  de- 
scribing the  muscles,  we  may  commence  at  the  lips  as  a  common 
point  of  departure,  and  trace  their  fibres  from  thence  as  they 
diverge,  radiating  to  their  respective  attachments. 

The  muscles  which  move  the  lower  jaw  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

510.  The  masseter  occupies  the  interval  between  the 
zigoma  and  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  a  tliick,  com- 
pressed mass  of  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres,  arranged  so  a$ 
to  form  two  bundles,  differing  in  size  and  direction.  The 
external,  or  larger  portion  of  the  muscle,  arises  from  the 
outer  surface,  and  lower  border  of  the  malar  bone,  from 
which  its  fibres  proceed  downwards,  and  a  little  backwards, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  half  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw, 
extending  as  far  as  its  angle.  The  internal,  or  smaller 
part,  consists  of  fibres,  whose  direction  is  for  the  most  part 
vertical,  some  inclining  a  little  forwards.    It  arises  by  fleshy 
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1(1  tendinous  fibres  from  the  lower  border  of  the  zigoma 

ixtending  as  far  back  as  its  tubercle,)  and  is  inserted  into 

le  upper  half  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.     The  external 

irface  of  this  part  of  the  muscle  is  concealed,  in  the  greater 

irt  of  its  extent,  by  the  malar,  or  anterior  portion,  with 

rhich  it  is  inseparably  united  ;  part,  howevor,  projects  be- 

lind  it,  and  is  covered  by  the  parotid  gland.     Its  inner 

irface  is  in  contact  with  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the 

""  temporal  muscle  into  the  coronoid  process,  and  with  the 

external  pterygoid,  where  it  lies  across  the  sigmoid  notch, 

between  that  process  and  the  condyle. 

511.  The  temjmral  muscle  is  of  considerable  size,  being 
^broad,  and  expanded  above,  where  it  is  attached  to  the 
^■kle  of  the  skull,  and  narrowed  to  a  point  below  at  its 
^■Dsertion.  It  arises  from  the  whole  of  the  temporal  fossa, 
^■)[p.  131)  its  fibres  being  implanted  into  all  that  depressed 
surface,  inchtded  between  the  obliciue  ridge,  on  the  parietal 

■bone,  and  the  crest  that  bounds  the  great  ala  of  the  sphe- 
noid, and  extending  from  the  external  angular  process  of 
tlie  frontal  bone,  to  the  root  of  the  mastoul  process.     The 
Ibres,  from  this  extensive   origin,  converge  to  n  short, 
Irong  tendon,  the  posterior  set  proceeding  almost  horizon- 
lUy  forwards,  those  in  the  middle  being  nearly  vertical, 
id  the  anterior  set  inclining  a  Uttic  backwards.     The  ten- 
ion  passes  beneath  die  zigoma,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
Boronoid  process  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  which  its  fibres 
irround.     The  muscle  is  covered,  and  bound  down  by  a 
^markably  dense,  firm  membrane,  {temporal  fascia)  which 
attached  inferiorly  to  the  margin  of  the  malar  bone  and 
le  zigoma,  where  it  is  separated  from  the  muscle  by  some 
'loose  adipose  and  cellular  tissue;  but  higher  up,  the  fascia 
expands,  and  becomes  closely  connected  with  the  muscular 
ires,  and  finally  ceases  at  the  curved  ridge  bounding  the 
;raporal  fossa,  where  its  fibres  are  blended  with  those  of 
le  muscle. 
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512.  llie  intenuU  pterygmd  muade  is  appfied  dcMely  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  somewhat  as  the 
masseter  is  to  its  outside.  It  aruet  from  the  pterygoid 
groove,  or  fossa,  from  which  it  inclines  downwards  and  out- 
wards, to  be  inserted  into  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  of 
the  jaw,  for  about  an  inch  above  its  angle.  The  musde  is 
separated  from  the  bone  by  the  internal  lateral  liganent, 
and  by  the  dental  artery  and  nerve  {  the  tensor  palati  tests 
on  its  inner  surface,  whilst  placed  in  the  pterygoid  groove. 

513.  'the  eiciemal  pterygoid  mvat\eexUioA%  horisontaHy 
backwards  and  outwards,  from  the  process  of  that  name  to 
the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  being  a  thick,  short,  fleshy 
mass.  It  arises  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  exterari 
pterygoid  lamella,  from  which  its  fibres  proceed  in  (iit  di- 
rection just  indicated,  to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior  suHaae 
of  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  inferior  maxilla^  havit^ 
a  connexion  also  with  the  inter-articular  cartilage.  The 
muscle  lies  deeply  in  the  zigomatic  fossa,  concealed  by  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  jaw,  and  the  insertion  of  the  tem- 
poral muscle ;  but  when  the  masseter  is  removed,  part  of  it 
can  be  seen  between  that  process  and  the  condyle.  As 
the  pterygoid  muscles  diverge  to  their  destinations,  they 
leave  between  them  an  angular  interval,  which  transmits 
the  gustatory  and  dental  nerves,  and  the  internal  maxillary 
artery. 

Actions. — The  lower  jaw  is  elevated  by  the  temporal,  masseter, 
and  interna]  pterygoid  muscles,  which  conspire  to  this  end.  If 
the  two  first  act  together,  the  elevation  is  direct,  but  if  the  two 
last  act,  the  obliquity  of  their  direction  enables  them  to  cany  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  a  little  forwards.  The  triturating  movement  is 
performed  exclusively  by  the  external  pterygoid  mnades.  If 
both  act  together,  they  draw  the  condyles,  and  therefore  tba 
whole  jaw,  directly  forwards,  so  as  to  make  the  lower  teeth  pro^ 
ject  beyond  the  upper.  But  when  only  one  acts  at  a  given  titD% 
it  draws  the  corresponding  condyle  forwards,  the  other,  femaini^g 
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fixed,  and  so  makes  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw  deviate  to  the  oppo- 
site side.  A  similar  movement  can  be  given  by  the  correspond- 
ing muscle,  and  the  aliernation  of  these  horizontal  motions  con- 
stitutes trituration. 

i  The  Solitary  Glands. 

^^^4(14.  Ihree  secreting  organs  are  placed  at  each  side 
'  in  the  region  now  under  consideration,  viz.  the  parotid, 
submaxillary,  and  sublinguaJ  glands.  They  diflTer  in  size 
and  situation,  but  agree  in  being  of  a  pale  ash-colour,  not 
unlike  the  cineritious  substance  of  the  brain,  also  in  Ix-ing 
composed  of  minute  granules  aggregated  into  lobules  and 
lobes,  and  in  secreting  the  salivary  fluid  which  is  conveyed 
into  the  mouth  by  ducts,  that  arise  by  radicles  from  the 
granular  structure  of  each  gland.  The  parotid  gland,  so 
calle<l  from  its  position  with  regard  to  the  ear,  is  the  largest 
of  these.  Its  superHctal  extent  is  from  the  zigoma  to  a 
level  with  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  niastuid  process,  an<l 
from  the  meatus  extcrnus  of  the  car  to  the  ramus  of  the 
jaw  and  masseter  muscle,  being  also  prolonged  upon  the 
latter  by  a  process  which  accompanies  its  duct,  and  tlience 
tiamcd  socio  purotidis.  The  external  surface  of  the  gland 
is  covered  by  the  skin,  and  partially  by  the  platisma  muscle, 
and  bound  down  by  a  prolongation  of  the  cervical  fascia. 
Its  substance  projects  deeply  towards  the  base  of  the  skull, 
in  the  interval  between  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  mas- 
told  process.  Thus  one  process  fills  up  the  posterior  part 
of  the  glenoid  cavity,  adhering  ta  the  capsule  of  the  lower 
jaw ;  another  passes  behind  and  between  the  styloid  mus- 
cles; a  third,  covered  by  the  ramus,  rests  against  the  ptery- 
gOKieus  internus.  Through  its  substance  pass  the  external 
carotid  artery,  and  its  accompanying  vein,  also  the  facial 
nerve.  .  Considering  the  complexity  of  these  relations,  is  it 
possible  in  the  living  subject  to  dissect  out  the  body  of  the 
gland  and  its  various  deep-seated  processes?  The  duct  of 
the  gland  {dnrtus  Stenonii)  passes  fnrwanis  on  the  masseter 

2  i\ 
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muscle,  and  pierces  the  buccinator  and  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  opposite  the  second  dens  molaxis  of  the  upper 
|aw.  Its  direction  across  the  face  may  be  indicated  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  concha  to  midway 
between  the  red  margin  of  the  lip  and  the  ala  of  the  nose. 

515.  The  submaxiUary  gland  lies  behind  and  beneath 
the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  resting  on  the  mylo-hyoideus  muscle, 
^d  separated  from  the  parotid  by  the  stylo-maxillaiy 
membrane,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  platisma, 
and  invested  by  a  lamella  of  cellular  membrane.  The  fodal 
artery  runs  in  a  groove  on  its  upper  surface.  A  process  of 
the  gland  turns  round  the  posterior  border  of  the  mylo- 
hyoideus  muscle,  lying  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  Its 
duct  {ducttu  Whartom)  follows  the  same  course,  and  ii 
directed  along  the  side  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus  muscle, 
towards  the  side  of  the  fraenum  of  the  tongue,  where  it 
terminates. 

516.  The  subungual  gland  is  much  smaller  than  the  others, 
and  of  an  oval  form.  As  its  name  implies,  it  lies  beneath 
the  tongue,  close  to  the  side  of  its  fraenum,  resting  against 
the  genio-hyo-glossus  muscle,  supported  by  the  mylo- 
hyoideus,  and  in  close  contact  with  the  duct  and  deep 
process  of  the  submaxillary  gland.  Its  secretion  is  poured 
into  the  mouth  by  several  minute  orifices  which  open  be> 
neath  the  tongue  on  each  side.  Sometimes  one  or  two 
small  ducts  join  with  that  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

Section  III. 

ARTERIES  OF  THE  NECK  AND  FACE. 

517.  The  arteries  of  the  neck  consist  of  the  carotid  and 
subclavian  trunks,  the  latter  being  extended  in  a  curved 
form  across  its  lower  part,  the  former  mounting  obliquely 
upwards.  The  two  carotids,  whilst  in  the  neck  are,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  similar  in  their  course,  size,  and  relaticms; 
but  they  differ  in  their  length  and  mode  of  origin.    Ths 
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vessel  on  the  right  side  commences  opposite  the  sterno- 
clavicular articulation,  being  the  point  at  which  the  inno- 
niinata  divides  into  the  ciirotid  and  subclavian  arteries, 
whilst  that  of  the  left  arises  fiom  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and 
is  necessarily  longer,  and  at  first  more  deeply  seated.  We 
shall  here  descrihe  the  cervical  portion  of  cacli,  and  the 
description  of  one  will  very  nearly  suftice  for  both. 

518.  The  common  carotid  artery  {carotia  communis  eel 
primUiva)  ascends  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  its 
direction  coinciding  with  that  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
sterno-clavicular  articulation  to  midway  between  the  angle 
of  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process.  Opposite  the  upper 
border  of  the  thryoid  cartilage,  the  vessel  divides  into  two 
great  branches,  of  which  one  is  distributed  by  its  ramifica- 
tions to  the  cranium  and  face,  the  other  to  the  brain  and 
eye ;  hence,  from  their  destination,  they  are  named  the 
external  and  internal  carotid  arteries.  The  common  caro- 
tid artery  may  be  said  to  correspond  with  the  vertebral 
column,  being  supported  by  the  longus  colli,  and  rectus 
atiticus  major.  The  inner  side  of  the  artery  is  in  appo- 
sition below  with  the  trachea,  higher  up  with  the  larynx 
and  thyroid  gland,  and  finally,  with  the  pharynx.  Along 
its  external  side  run  the  Jugular  vein  and  the  nervus 
vagus,  the  latter  being  behind  and  between  both  vessels; 
whilst  in  front,  it  is  covered,  below,  by  the  skin  and  fascia, 
also  by  the  sterno-masto'id,  sterno-hyoid,  and  sterno-thyroid 
muscles,  and  crossed  by  the  oino-hyoideus  opposite  the 
upper  rings  of  the  trachea.  But  from  this  point  to  its 
bifurcation,  the  vessel  is  covered  only  by  the  skin,  plattsma 
and  fascia,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  stcmo-mastoVd  and 
omo-hyoideus,  by  diverging  to  their  respective  desfinations, 
cease  to  cover  it,  and  so  leave  it  comparatively  superficial. 
The  artery  will  be  found  enclosed  in  a  sheath,  composed  of 
condensed  cellular  membrane,  which  forms  an  investment 
common  to  it,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  nervus 
vegus.     The  descendens  noni  nerve^  usuaHv  rests  on  the 
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forepart  of  the  sheath ;  but  in  some  instances,  part  of  the 
arch  of  anastomosis  formed  by  that  nerve  will  be  fimnd 
within  the  sheath,  lying  between  the  artery  and  vein.  Tlie 
sympathetic  nerve  lies  between  the  sheath  and  the  rectos 
anticus,  and  the  ascending  thyroTd  artery  crosses  behind 
it 

519.  If  the  subject  be  turned  on  its  back,  tilie  two  caro- 
tids will  be  seen  separated  only  by  the  interval  between  the 
stemo-clavicular  articulations,  whilst  as  they  ascend,  they 
diverge,  but  do  not  pass  backwards,  as  may  at  first  sight  be 
supposed,  from  viewing  the  parts  in  this  position;  their 
greater  apparent  depth  at  the  upper  than  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck,  is  caused  by  the  projection  of  the  larynx  and 
OS  hyoides  forwards,  which  often  protect  them  in  attempted 
suicide.  The  only  difference  of  relation  between  the  ves- 
sels  is  at  the  lower  part  of  their  course,  where  the  oesopha- 
gus lies  close  to  the  inside  of  the  left  carotid,  and  the 
thoracic  duct  behind  it.  They  send  off  no  branches,  and 
therefore  retain  their  size  undiminished,  as  &r  as  the  upper 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  where  each  divides  into 
the  external  and  internal  carotids. 

520.  The  external  carotid  artery,  smaller  than  the  other 
in  infancy,  but  of  equal  size  in  adult  age,  extends,  from  its 
point  of  division,  to  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  or  « 
little  lower,  where  it  divides  into  the  temporal  and  internal 
maxillary  arteries.  At  first  it  lies  before,  and  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  internal  carotid,  but  soon  crosses  it,  inclining 
backwards,  after  which  it  curves  somewhat  as  it  ascends  to 
its  point  of  division.  For  a  quarter  of  an  inch  after  its 
origin,  it  is  covered  only  by  the  skin,  platisma  and  fascia;  it 
is  then  crossed  by  the  stylo-hyoid  and  digastric  muscles,  as 
well  as  the  lingual  nerve,  and  finally  becomes  embedded  in 
the  parotid  gland.  The  stylo-glossus  and  stylo-pharyngeus, 
with  the  laryngeal  nerve,  run  between  it  and  the  internal 
carotid  artery,  and  support  it,  at  least  partially,  until  it 
reaches  the  gland.    It  gives  off  eight  branches,  including 
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the  pair  into  which  it  ultimately  divides,  winch  may  be 
arranged  into  sets  as  follow  :—l.  The  anterior  branches, 
consisting  of  the  superior  thyroid,  lingual,  and  facial.  2. 
The  posterior  set,  viz.  the  occipital  and  posterior  auris» 
3.  The  internal,  being  the  pharyngea  ascendens.  4.  The  ter- 
minal ones,  which  are  the  tempoml  and  interital  maxillary. 
621.  1.  The  superior  thtprdid  artery  (Jhyroidea  descen- 
dens)  is  given  off  close  to  the  commencement  of  the  external 
carotid,  from  which  it  inclines  downwards  and  inwards, 
somewhat  in  a  serpentine  manner,  to  the  upper  border  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  then  descends  a  little  to  reach  the 
thyroid  gland,  and  divides  into  three  branches,  one  of 
which  runs  transversely  to  anastomose  with  the  correspond- 
ing vessel  of  the  opposite  side,  whilst  the  others  ramify 
freely  in  the  substance  of  the  gland,  and  communicate  with 
the  ascending  thyroid  from  the  subclavian  artery.  The 
vessel  is  at  first  covered  only  by  the  platisma  and  fascia. 
Besides  the  proper  thyroid,  or  terminal  branches,  it  gives 
off  the  following : 

a. — An  ascending  superficial  branch,  which  passes  just  below  or 
upon  the  OS  hyoides,  and  forms  an  arch  with  its  fellow  of  the  op- 
posite side,  sending  at  the  eame  time  ramusculi  to  the  adjacent 
rauscies  and  integuments.  b.  A  descending  supajidal  branch 
passes  down,  and  divides  into  several  raniusciili,  which  supply  the 
thyroiid  muscles,  the  sterno-mastoid,  the  platisma  and  integument. 
r.  The  laryngeal  branch  inclines  inwards  with  the  nerve  of  the 
same  name,  and  in  most  instances  pierces  the  thyro>hyoid  mem- 
brane, but  in  some  it  passes  through  a  foramen  in  the  thyroid 
cartilage.  In  either  case,  on  reaching  the  inside  of  the  larynx,  it 
divides  into  tliree  twigs,  which  take  different  directions  for  the 
supply  of  the  small  muscles  and  lining  membrane  of  the  organ. 

522.  2.  The  lingual  artery  (arteria  Ungualis)  inclines 
forwards  and  inwards  to  the  comuof  the  os  hyoides,  where 
it  passes  between  the  hyo-glossus  and  the  middle  constric- 
tor of  the  pharynx.  So  far  the  direction  of  the  vessel  is 
horizontal,    but  it   soon  ascends   almost  perpendicularly, 
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being  covered  by  the  digastric,  inylo-byoid»  and  genio-hyoid 
muscles ;  and  finally  changes  its  course,  to  run  directly  for- 
wards beneath  the  tongue,  where  it  assumes  the  name  of 
jranine  artery.    Its  branches  are  as  follows : 

a. — The  liyoid  branch  takes  the  direction  of  theos  hyoide8,run- 
ning  on  its  upper  border,  and  forming  an  arch  by  anastomosis 
with  the  corresponding  vessel  of  the  opposite  side ;  it  gives  ra- 
musculi  to  the  contiguous  muscles  and  integument,  b.  One  or 
two  branches  arise  where  the  artery  is  deeply  seated,  and  inclme 
backwards  and  upwards,  covered  by  the  hyo-glossus  mnscie. 
These  are  called  rami  dor  sales  Ungual,  from  their  destination,  for 
they  supply  the  substance  and  upper  part  of  the  tongue,  ramifying 
as  far  back  as  its  root.  At  the  anterior  border  of  the  hyo-glossus 
the  lingual  artery  may  be  said  to  divide  into  c,  the  Ranine  artery, 
which,  in  direction,  is  its  proper  continuation ;  it  proceeds  for- 
wards beneath  the  linguaUs  muscle,  and  close  to  the  outside  of  the 
genio-glossus,  and  finally,  near  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  forms  an  arch, 
by  anastomosing  with  the  corresponding  artery  of  the  opposite 
side :  and  d,  the  sublingual  artery,  which  passes  between  the  genio- 
hyoideus  and  the  sublingual  gland,  and  after  piercing  the  mylo- 
byoideus,  reaches  the  chin,  where  it  ramifies  by  several  ramusculi. 
In  its  course  it  supplies  the  sublingual  gland,  as  well  as  the  mus* 
des  passing  from  the  chin  and  jaw  to  the  tongue :  it  is  sometimes 
larger  than  usual ;  in  which  case  it  will  be  found  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  submental  branch  of  the  facial. 

5S3.  3.  The  facial  artery  {labiaUs  vel  maxiUaris  ex- 
terna) extends  from  the  carotid  artery  along  the  side  of  the 
face,  towards  the  root  of  the  nose.  It  is  usually  the  largest 
of  the  anterior  branches,  and  arises  higher  up  than  the 
lingual.  It  ascends  in  rather  a  winding  course,  so  as  to  get 
deeply  under  cover  of  the  jaw-bone,  and  then  turns  down, 
running  in  a  groove  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  submaxillary 
gland,  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  jaw,  over  which  it  coils, 
to  reach  the  side  of  the  face.  In  its  ascent,  the  artery  is 
concealed  by  the  platisma,  the  tendon  of  the  digastricus, 
and  the  stylo-hyoideus ;  but  where  it  rests  on  the  external 


surface  of  the  jaw-bone,  it  is  covered  only  by  the  integument 
and  platisma,  being  close  to  the  border  of  the  masseter, 
where  its  pulsation  can  readily  be  felt.  The  artery  thence 
ascends,  inclining  towards  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  being 
crossed  by  tbe  depressor  anguli  oris,  and  the  zigomatici. 
And  finally,  becoming  much  diminished  in  size,  by  having 
given  off  several  branches,  it  ascends  under  the  name  of 
ramus  angularis  by  the  side  of  tlie  nose,  covered  by  the 
common  elevator  muscle,  and  terminates  at  the  angle  of 
the  eye,  by  two  or  three  very  small  ramusculi,  which  anas- 
tomose with  the  nasal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery. 
Its  branches  are  numerous,  and  may  conveniently  be  di- 
vided into  two  sels ;  the  first  consisting  of  those  given  off 
before  the  vessel  reaches  the  jaw,  being  usually  tbree  or 
four,  the  second,  of  those  distributed  to  the  face,  varying 
from  five  to  six. 

a. — Arteria  palatina  inferior  ascends  between  the  stylo-glossus 
and  stylo-pharyngeus,  reaching  the  pharynx,  close  by  the  border 
of  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle.  A  tier  liaving  given  small  twigs 
to  the  tonsil,  styloid  muscles,  and  Eustachian  tube,  it  divides 
near  the  side  of  the  levator  palati  into  two  ramusculi,  of  which 
one  follows  the  course  of  tlic  circumBexus  palati  muscle,  and  ra- 
mifies on  the  soft  palati  and  its  glands,  whilst  the  other  passes  to 
the  tonsil,  supplying  it,  and  anastomosing  with  the  following 
branch. 

b,  —  tonsillaris  ascends  by  the  stylo-glossus  to  the  side  of  the 
pharynx,  and  terminates  by  dividing  into  several  ramusculi,  which 
are  distributed  to  the  tonsil  and  sitie  of  the  tongue. 

c. — A  fasciculus  of  small  branches  passes  into  the  substance  of 
tbe  BubmaxJllary  gland,  whilst  the  artery  is  in  contact  with  it ; 
some  of  these  are  prolonged  to  the  side  of  the  tongue. 

d.  —  submentalis  departs  from  the  artery  near  its  turn  round 
the  jaw,  and  runs  forwards,  between  tbe  mylo-hyoidcus  and  digas- 
tricus,  close  to  the  margin  of  the  bone.  At  the  symphysis  of  the 
chin,  it  divides  (after  having  previously  given  twigs  to  the  sub. 
maxillary  gland  and  muades)  into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  more 
superficial  than  the  otlicr,  passes  between  the  depressor  labii  infe- 
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rbris,  and  the  skin  supplying  both,  Whflst  the  other  lies  betweea 
that  muscle  and  the  bone,  sending  twigs  to  the  substance  of  the 
lip,  and  communicating  with  the  following  branch.  The  sab- 
menial  artery  will  sometimes  be  found  of  ccmsiderable  site,  and 
then  it  gives  off  the  sublingual. 

e. — labialit  inferior,  vel  tvperjkialit,  inclines  inwards,  sending 
ramusculi  to  the  muscles  of  the  lower  lip,  and  anastomosing  with 
the  coronaria  inferior,  with  the  submentalis.  and  the  terminatnm 
of  the  dental  artery. 

/  —  Coronaria  lahii  ir^feriorii  arises  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
and  takes  a  transverse  and  tortuous  course  upon  the  mucous 
membrane,  covered  by  the  muscles  of  the  lip,  at  the  middle  of 
which  it  inosculates  with  the  corresponding  artery  of  the  opposite 
side.  Some  of  its  ramusculi  pass  upwards  into  the  orbicular  and 
depressor  muscles,  others  downwards  to  the  chin,  communicating 
with  the  branches  that  ramify  there. 

g.  —  Coronaria  lahii  tuperiorit  is  larger,  and  more  tortoow 
than  the  preceding,  above  which  it  arises,  taking  a  similar  course 
as  it  proceeds  inwards,  across  the  upper  lip.  It  passes  under 
cover  of  tlie  zigomaticus  and  orbicularis,  and  forms  an  arch  by 
inosculation  with  the  corresponding  artery  of  the  opposite  side. 
In  addition  to  several  small  twigs  to  the  muscles  of  the  lip,  it 
gives  two  or  three  to  the  nose.  One  of  these  (nasaiis  septi)  pro* 
ceeds  along  the  septum  to  the  extremity  of  the  nose ;  the  other 
{nnaalis  lateralis)  ramifies  on  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  forms  a  mi- 
nute net-work  on  its  ala,  to  which  the  nasal  branch  of  the  oph- 
thalmic artery  also  contributes.  The  facial  artery  is  the  chief 
medium  of  communication  betwem  the  superficial  and  deep 
branches  of  the  external  carotid,  by  means  of  its  anastomoses 
with  the  infra-orbital,  dental,  and  nasal  branches.  Also  between 
the  external  and  internal  carotids,  by  it^  aiiastoniQjais  with  the 
ophthalmic  artery. 

5S4.  4.  The  pharyngeal  artery,  ipharyngea  aseendeju) 
lies  deeply,  and  concealed  from  view,  until  some  of  thf 
branches  of  the  carotid  artery  and  the  stylo-pharyngeus 
muscle  are  drawn  aside.  It  arises  near  the  lingual  artery, 
or  even  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid,  and  is 
the  smallest  of  the  branches  of  the  external  carotid.    It 
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rests  on  the  rectus  capitis  anticus^  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
pliarjnx,  and  is  directed  towards  the  foramen  lacerum  an- 
lerius,  where  it  divides  into  three  or  four  ramusculi.  We 
may,  from  a  consideration  of  their  direction,  divide  its 
branches  into  three  sets. 

1.  Those  which  pass  inwards,  to  the  pharynx,  usually  three  in 
number,  corresponding  with  the  three  constrictors  ;  the  two  infe- 
rior one«  ramify  in  the  muscular  stricture  merely  ;  the  superior 
branch,  in  addition  to  supplying  the  upper  constrictor,  sends  de- 
licate ramifications  to  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  soft  palate,  some 
of  diem  extending  even  to  the  posterior  nares. 

2.  The  external  branches  consist  of  small  twigs,  which  are 
given  to  tlie  first  cervical  ganglion,  to  some  of  the  cerebral  nerves, 
ta  they  issue  from  dte  skull,  and  to  the  conglobate  glands  of  the 
neck.  3.  The  terminating  branches  are  those  whtcli  pass  through 
the  foramina,  at  the  base  of  the  skull ;  one  or  two  of  them  accom- 
pany the  interna!  jugular  vein,  and  ramify  in  the  dura  mater. 
Another  passes  through  the  foramen  Utcerum  anterius,  and  is  simi- 
larly disposed  of. 

525.  5.  The  occipital  artery  runs  a  long  and  tortuous 
course  deeply  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  and  base  of 
the  skull,  and  finally  arches  up  towards  the  vertex,  ramify- 
ing beneath  the  pericranium.  This  vessel  passes  back- 
wards, from  the  carotid,  opposite  either  the  lingual  or 
fascial  artery,  and  takes  the  direction  of  the  posterior  belly 
of  the  digastricus,  to  reach  tlie  interval  between  the  atlas 
and  mastoid  process,  running  in  a  groove  behind  the  latter. 
In  this  course  it  crosses  the  jugular  vein,  and  lingual  nerve, 
the  latter  appearing  to  hook  round  it,  and  is  covered  by 
the  stemo-mastoideus.  Behind  this  muscle,  it  passes  under 
the  trachelo-mastoid,  the  splenius,  and  complexus,  where  it 
is  separated  from  the  occipital  bone  by  the  Rbres  of  the 
recti  and  obliqui  muscles.  The  artery  then  changes  its  di- 
rection, and  runs  upwards,  piercing  the  cranial  attachment 
of  the  trapezius,  and  mounts  beneath  the  integument,  freely 
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distribudng  branches.   In  its  course,  the  follotruig  branches 
are  given  off: 

a. — Small  twigs  to  the  digastricus  and  stylo-hyoideus,  and  some 
of  a  larger  size  to  the  stemo-mastoid. 

b. — An  auricular  branch  to  the  back  part  of  the  concha  of  the 
ear,  and  two  or  three  to  the  splenius  and  tracbelo>mastoid. 

c. — Arteria  princeps  ceroids  is  of  considerable  size,  and  some- 
times as  large  as  the  continuation  of  the  vessel.  When  this  is  the 
case,  it  descends  beneath  the  complexus,  towards  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck,  and  anastomoses  freely  with  the  cervicalis  profunda 
of  the  subclavian.  Some  branches  of  this  vessel  pass  outwards  to 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  communicating  with  the 
cervicalis  ascendens,  and  the  external  ramifications  of  the  verte- 
bral artery. 

d, — A  meningeal  branch,  which  enters  the  skull,  through  the  fo- 
ramen lacerum  posterius,  and  ramifies  in  the  dura  mater,  investing 
the  cerebellum. 

e, — ^The  tuperficial  or  cranial  branches  of  the  occipital  artery 
pursue  rather  a  tortuous  course,  and  as  they  proceed  forwards  on 
the  skull  separate  into  three  divisions,  which  ramify  upon  it; 
these  communicate  with  the  branches  of  the  corresponding  artery 
on  the  one  hand,  with  those  of  the  posterior  auris  on  the  other, 
and  with  the  temporal  artery  in  front. 

526.  6.  The  auricularis  posterior  is  a  small  vessel,  which 
arises  sometimes  from  the  occipital  artery,  but  in  most  in- 
stances from  the  carotid,  a  little  higher  up  than  the  latter. 
It  ascends  in  the  direction  of  the  fold  or  angle  formed  by 
the  cartilage  of  the  ear,  with  the  side  of  the  head,  and 
finally,  after  having  passed  above  the  mastoid  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  it  divides  into  two  sets  of  ramusculi,  of 
which,  one  inclines  forwards,  to  anastomose  with  the  rami- 
fications of  the  temporal  artery,  the  other  backwards,  to 
communicate  with  the  occipital.  In  its  course,  the  follow- 
ing branches  are  given  off: 

a. — Some  small  twigs  to  the  parotid  gland  and  digastricus. 
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b, — A  atj/lo-masto"td  branch,  which  enters  the  foramen  of  that 
name,  and,  on  reaching  the  tympanum,  divides  into  delicate  ra- 
musculi,  which  pass,  some  to  the  mastoid  cells,  oiIilts  to  (he  laby- 
rinth. One  bruncli  will  constantly  be  found,  in  young  subjects, 
to  form,  by  unituig  with  a  twig,  that  enters  the  fissiira  glasseri, 
a  sort  of  coronary  artery  rminil  the  osseous  ring  of  the  meatus 
audiiorius,  from  which  delicate  oflfsets  pass  inwards,  upon  the 
merabrana  tympani. 

c. — One  or  two  branches  ramify  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
concha. 

Opposite  line  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  the 
external  carotid  divides  into  two  terminating  brunches,  one 
being  superficJal,  the  other  deeply  seated. 

527.  7.  The  temporal  artery  is,  at  first,  embedded  in  the 
substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  where  it  lies  in  the  interval 
between  the  meatus  externiis,  and  the  condyle  of  the  lower 
jaw.  It  soon  turns  forwards  to  reach  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face of  the  zigonia  (its  posterior  root),  on  wtiich  it  may  be 
readily  compressed,  being  merely  covered  by  the  integu- 
ment, and  the  prolonged  part  of  the  cervical  fascia,  and  the 
thin  tendon  of  the  attrahens  aurein  mu^c^e.  Continuing  to 
ascend,  the  artery  lies  beneath  the  skin,  supported  by  the 
temporal  muscle  and  its  aponeurosis,  and  divides  into  two 
sets  of  arching  branches,  which  ramify  beneath  the  integu- 
ment. 

In  its  course  it  gives  off: 

o. — Some  small  twigs  to  the  parotid  gland. 

b. — One  or  two  to  the  masscter  muscle  {innuettrici). 

c. — Arteria  trutmersalii  faciei  arises  whilst  the  artery  is  deeply 
■eated,  and  inclines  upwards  and  forwards,  through  tlie  substance 
of  the  gland,  so  as  to  get  between  its  duct  and  the  zigoma,  resting 
on  the  masseter  muscle,  and  accompanied  by  one  or  two  trans- 
verse branches  of  the  facial  nerve.  It  sometimes  gives  off  the 
masseteric  branches,  and  divides  into  tliree  or  four  ramusculi, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  side  of  the  face,  anastomosing  with 
the  infra-orbitar  and  labial  arteries. 

d. — Temporalis  media  vel  prqfundior  dips  beneath  the  temporal 
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aponeurosis,  and  inclines  forwards,  between  it  and  the  muscle  of 
the  same  namej  sending  branches  into  the  latter,  which  commu- 
nicate with  the  deep  tem|>oral  branches,  whilst  others  extend  to 
the  external  angle  of  the  eye,  where  they  meet  some  ramifications 
of  the  ramus  palpebralis.  Soon  aflcr  its  origin  this  vessel  usually 
gives  some  twigs  to  the  meatus  externus  {auriculares  antcriores), 

€. — Temporalis  frontalis,  or  anterior  terminating  branch,  inclines 
forwards,  as  it  ascends,  and  ramifies  extensively  over  the  fore- 
head, supplying  tire  orbicularis  and  occipito-frontalis  muscles, 
and  communicating  with  the  frontal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery. 

/. — Temporalis  posterior,  vel  occipitalis,  inclines  back,  on  the  side 
of  the  head,  and  seems  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  trunk,  its 
branches  ramify  freely  both  upivard  to  the  vertex,  where  they 
communicate  with  those  of  the  corresponding  vessel  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  backwards,  to  meet  those  of  the  occipital  artery. 

528.  8.  The  internal  maxillart/  artery  is  larger  than  the 
temporal,  and  follows  a  serpentine  antl  complex  course 
from. its  commencement  to  its  termination,  changing  its  di- 
rection several  times.  On  leaving  the  external  carotid,  it 
inclines  downwards  and  inwards,  so  as  to  get  under  cover 
of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and,  in  the  next  place,  proceeds 
inwards^  between  the  two  pterygoid  muscles.  Opposite 
the  pterygoid  process  it  ascends  perpendicularly,  passing 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  pterygoideus  externus,  and 
thus  reaches  the  pterygo-niaxillary  Assure,  where  it  makes 
its  final  (urn,  forwards  becoming  horizontal.  Having  as- 
sumed this  direction,  the  artery,  considerably  diminished  in 
size  by  having  given  off  many  branches,  passes  directly 
forwards,  beneath  the  orbit,  lodged  in  the  infra-orbital 
canal,  and  Anally  emerges  on  tlie  face,  where  it  terminates 
by  several  small  ramusculi.  It  will  thus  be  observed,  thai 
the  artery  in  its  course  is  successively  in  relation  with  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  the  pterygoid  nmscles,  the  pterygo-maxil- 
lary  fissure,  and  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  As  at  each  of  these 
stages  of  its  progress  it  gives  off  branches,  we  may  follow 
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the  plan  of  arrangement  indicated  by  Cloquet,  and  divide 
them  into  four  sets,  corresponding  with  the  points  above 
referred  to. 

529.  1 .  Branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  given 
off  near  the  ramus  of  the  jaw. 

a. — A  tympanal  branch  {arteria  lympanica)  passes  deeply  behind 
the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  enters  the  Bssura  glas^fri, 
supplying  the  laxator  tympani,  and  ramifying  In  the  cavity  of  that 
Dame,  as  well  as  on  its  membrane. 

bu  —  meningea  parxa  sometimes  arises  from  the  succeeding 
branch,  or  from  one  of  those  given  to  the  .pterygoid  muscles.  It 
aaeends  between  the  pterygotd  p]at(^  and  the  eircumflexus  palati, 
and  enters  the  skull,  through  the  foramen  ovate,  to  supply  the  Jura 
mater. 

c. — meningea  media,  pel  magna,  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
branches  given  to  the  dura  mater.  It  passes  directly  upwards  to 
the  foramen  spinale,  which  transmits  it  to  tlie  interior  of  the 
skull,  where  it  will  be  observed  to  ran  in  a  groove  markt'd  on  the 
great  ala  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  the  squamous  part  of  die  tempo- 
ral and  the  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal.  From  tlie  laHt  point  it 
branches  out,  its  ramitications  corresponding;!;  witii  the  arborescent 
lines  traced  on  the  cranial  bones,  but  intimately  connei'ted  with 
the  dura  mater,  so  that  if  the  latter  be  detached  from  the  skull, 
the  artery  and  its  branches  will  be  carried  with  it. 

d. — Ramus  mariUaris  inferior,  vel  tlentalis,  enters  the  dental  canal, 
accompanied  by  the  nerve  of  the  same  name,  and  runs  from  be- 
hind forwards  to  the  foramen  mentale,  through  which  it  escapes 
on  the  face.  In  its  course  the  vessel  lies  hetieath  the  roots  of  the 
teeth,  and  gives  at  intervals  small  twigs,  which  ascend  and  enter 
the  minute  apertures  in  their  points,  and  flnidly  ramify  in  the  pulp 
of  each  tooth.  Near  the  foramen  mentale  a  branch  passes  for- 
wards, b«neath  (he  incisors,  which  it  supplies  and  inosculates  at 
the  symphysis  of  the  chin,  with  a  corresponding  artery  from  the 
opposite  side.  Its  terminal  branches  on  the  face  anastomose  with 
tbe  corooary  and  submental  arteries. 

iiSO.  2.  Branches  given  off  whilst  the  artery  is  betVeen 
the  pterygoid  muscles. 
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«. — Two  or  three  brancbefl  {temporales  prqfimdai)  ascend  between 
the  temporal  muscle  and  the  cranial  bones,  along  which  they  ra- 
mify, freely  supplying  the  muscle. 

/. — Some  small  and  short  rarausculi  pass  to  the  pterygoid  mus- 
de,  which  they  supply  (pterygoideai). 

g. — A  small  but  regular  branch  {masseteric)  passes  from  within 
outwards  tlirough  the  sigmoid  notch  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  masseter. 

531.  3.  The  branches  given  by  tbe  internal  maxillary 
artery  whilst  opposite  the  pterygo-maxillary  fissure. 

A. — Ramus  buccalis  passes  obliquely  forwards  upon  the  buccinator 
muscle,  to  which  and  to  the  other  muscles  of  the  cheek  it  distri- 
butes twigs,  and  anastomoses  with  the  facial  artery. 

t. — aheolaris  vel  dentalis  svperior  turns  forwards  on  the  border 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  gives  ofi*  several  small  twigs, 
some  of  which  pierce  the  bone,  and  reach  the  antrum  Highmori, 
where  they  ramify  freely,  whilst  others  penetrate  to  the  alveoU  by 
similar  foramina,  and  enter  the  roots  of  the  upper  teeth  to  supply 
their  lining  membrane. 

k.  —  infra  orbitalit  turns  horizontally  forwards  from  the  artery, 
when  it  has  reached  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  and  enters  the 
infra-orbital  canal,  when  it  sends  some  twigs  into  the  orbit  to  sup- 
ply the  inferior  oblique  muscle  and  the  lachrymal  gland.  It 
emerges  on  the  face,  after  having  traversed  the  canal,  and  sends 
twigs  upwards  and  inwards  to  the  lachrymal  sack  and  angle  of 
the  eye,  which  communicate  with  the  nasalis  lateralis,  whilst 
others  descend,  covered  by  the  elevator  of  the  lip,  and  anastomose 
with  the  transversalis  faciei  and  buccal  branches. 

532.  4.  The  branches  given  off  in  the  spheno-maxillary 
fossa. 

/.  — palaiina  superior  vel  descendens  is  one  of  the  three  branches 
into  which  the  artery  may  be  said  to  divide  at  the  point  just  indi- 
cated. It  passes  perpendicularly  downwards,  through  die  poste- 
rior palatine  canal,  and  so  reaches  the  arch  of  the  palate,  along 
which  it  ramifies,  supplying  the  gums  and  soft  palate,  and  anas* 
tomosing  with  the  nasal  artery  by  a  branch  sent  up  through  the 
foramen  incisivum.     At  its  point  of  origin,  a  reflected  branch 
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passes  directly  backward  to  enter  the  vidian  canal  with  the  nerve 
of  the  same  name.  Hence  it  h  termed  the  vidian  or  pterygoid 
branch.  It  is  distributed  to  tiie  Eustachian  tube  and  tap  of  the 
pharynx. 

m. ' — pterygo-pafutinu  is  a  very  small  ramuBcnliis,  which  passes 
backwards  and  upwards  to  reach  the  pterygo-palatine  foramen,  by 
which  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  pharynx,  where  it  freely  ramifies, 
after  having  given  some  twigs  to  the  Eustachian  tube  and  sphe- 
noidal cells. 

71. — The  nasal  or  sphcno-palaiine  artery  enters  the  foramen  of 
that  name,  by  wbich  it  reaches  tlie  cavity  of  the  noae,  at  ttie  pos- 
terior part  of  the  superior  meatus.  There,  lying  between  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  bone,  it  divides  into  two  or  three  ra- 
tpusculi  i  one  of  lliese  ramifips  on  the  septum  iiarium,  the  others 
on  the  spongy  bones,  some  twigs  being  sent  into  the  posterior 
ethmoidal  cells  as  welt  as  the  antrum. 

5S3.  The  vessels  here  desciibod,  as  arising  from  the  ex- 
ternal carotid,  present  several  varieties  in  their  mode  of 
origin  in  different  Instances,  and  some  also  as  to  the  relative 
size  of  the  branches,  which  two  or  more  of  them  send  to  the 
same  parts.  If  the  supply  from  one  tiuarlcr  be  greater 
than  usual,  that  from  another  will  be  proportionally  dimi- 
nished, by  the  operation  of  a  principle  of  compensation  so 
constantly  observable  in  the  distribution  of  vessels.  If 
these  arteries  were  merely  branches  from  a  common  trunk, 
we  should  have  marked  their  grailntion  by  a  smaller  type  ; 
but,  if  viewed  in  a  general  way,  it  will  be  found  that  each  of 
them  is  intended  for  a  particular  organ  or  system  of  organs, 
and  therefore  should  be  treated  as  a  trunk  in  itself,  or  a 
special  source  of  supply  to  the  parts  to  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed. Thus,  the  vocal,  and  part  of  the  respiratory  ap- 
paratus, are  supplied  by  the  superior  thyroid  artery,  ramify- 
ing on  the  exterior  as  well  as  in  the  interior  of  the  larynx. 
The  upper  part  of  the  digestive  tube  derives  its  blood  from 
the  lingual,  the  palatine,  and  pharyngeal  arteries.  The  face, 
including  the  organs  of  expression  and  mastication,  receives 
necessarily  several  vessels,  the  facial  and  internal  maxillary 
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arteries  bdng  the  chief,  whilst  the  occipital  anA  temporal 
ramify  on  the  cranium.  This  arrangement  was  first  ang- 
gested  by  Bichat,  and  may  be  considered  merely  aa  an  in- 
dication of  his  constant  anxiety  to  make  physioI<^  dw 
baais  of  his  classifications. 

The  subclavian  Artery. 
The  two  vessels  of  this  name  differ  in  length,  relations, 
and  size,  in  which  particulars  they  may  be  compared  and 
contrasted  as  follows : 


534.  The  right  subcla- 
vian, having  commenced  at 
the  division  of  the  innomi- 
nata,  behind  the  stemo-cla- 
vicular  articulation,  arches 
upwards  and  outwards  to 
reach  the  margin  of  the  sca- 
lenus anticus.  It  there  in- 
clines outwards  and  down- 
wards, beneath  the  clavicle 
and  subclavius  muscle,  be- 
coming continuous  with  the 
axillary  artery,  at  the  lower 
border  of  the  first  rib.  The 
vessel  lies  on  a  plane  ante- 
rior to  that  of  the  left  side, 
inasmuch  as  the  innominata, 
from  which  it  arises,  is  borne 
forwards  by  the  trachea; 
and,  in  its  course,  it  de- 
scribes a  curve,  whose  con- 
vexity looks  upwards,  being 
in  contact  with  the  lower 
nerve  of  the  brachial  plexus, 
whilst    its    concavity    looks 


The  left  subclavian  artery 
arises  from  the  transverse 
part  of  the  aortic  arch,  at 
its  most  depending  poin^ 
and  thence  ascends  almost 
perpendicularly  to  get  to  a 
level  with  the  first  rib,  lying 
close  to  the  vertebrae,  and 
supported  by  the  longus 
colli.  It  is  overlapped  by 
the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung, 
and  the  reflected  part  of  the 
pleura,  and  crossed  at  its 
lower  part  by  the  nervus 
vagus  (which  had  previously 
been  parallel  with  it)  and 
above,  by  the  left  vena  in- 
nominata, which  separates  ft 
from  the  sternum,  and  ster- 
no-thyroid  and  sterno-hyoid 
muscles.  The  artery  lies 
parallel  with,  and  close  to 
the  cesophagus.  On  reach- 
ing the  margin  of  the  first 
rib   it  turns  suddenly  out- 
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wards,  behind  the  scalenus, 
and  thenceforward  follows 
the  same  course,  and  main- 
tains the  same  relations  as 
the  right  subclavain.  But 
up  to  that  point  it  lies  so 
deepi)',  and  changes  its 
course  so  suddenly  when 
passing  outwards  Ijehiiid  the 
scalenus,  thai  it  is  found  im- 
possible to  apply  a  ligature 
vipon  it  previously  to  reach- 
in'^  that  muscle, — an  opera- 
tion which  has  been  per- 
formed with  success  on  the 
corresponding  part  of  the 
right  subclavian. 


downwards,  resting  on  the 
pleura  and  Brst  rib.  The 
vein  lies  on  a  plane,  anterior 
tothe  artery,  being  separated 
from  it  by  tlie  scalenus  an- 
ticus,  but  is  somewhat  lower 
down,  so  as  not  to  obscure 
or  overlap  it,  except  when 
much  distended.  Previously 
to  reaching  the  scalenus  the 
artery  is  covered  by  the  akin 
and  fascia,  by  the  origin  of 
the  sterno-roastoid  and  the 
platisma,  and  is  overlapped 
by  the  sterno-hyoideus  and 
stemo-thyroideus  muscles ; 
it  is  also  crossed  by  the  ner- 
vu«  vagus  and  jugular  vein  ; 
but  external  to  the  scalenus, 
though  still  deeply  seated,  it 
is  covered  only  by  the  skin, 
platbma,  and  fascia,  with 
some  cellular  membrane,  and 
wiU  be  found  lodged  in  a  tri- 
angular interval,  the  base  of 
which  is  formed  by  the  cla- 
vicle, and  the  sides  by  the 
scalenus  and  omo-hyoideus. 
This  is  the  situation  in  which 
the  artery  can  be  most  easily 
compressed  or  ligatured* 


,535.  Seven  branches  proceed  from  the  subclavian  «rtery, 
th  to  a  different  destination:  three  of  these,  however, 
"arise  by  a  common  trunk. 

a  t 
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The  internal  maminary  and  superior  interooital  arteries  pro- 
ceed down  into  the  thorax ;  the  inferior  thjrroid,  and  the  Tertebral 
pau  up  to  the  forepart  of  the  neck;  the  profunda  cenricis  di-' 
rectly  backwards,  to  its  posterior  aspect,  whilst  the  supra-scapular 
and  posterior-scapular  pass  transversely  outwards,  to  ramify — 
the  former  on  the  dorsum  scapulae,  the  latter  along  its  posterior 
border. 

536.  1.  Mammaria  mtema  turns  forwards  from  the  subclavian 
to  reach  the  inner  surface  of  the  first  rib,  and  then  descends  be- 
tween the  costal  cartilages  and  the  pleura,  as  far  as  that  of  the 
seventh  rib.  At  this  point  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one 
of  which  inclines  Outwards,  along  the  margin  of  the  thorax,  the 
other  continues  in  the  direction  of  the  vessel,  down  into  the  ab- 
domen. Its  branches,  including  the  two  just  alluded  to,  are  as 
follows :  o.  Comes  nervi  phrenici  is  a  very  small  branch,  which 
joins  the  phrenic  nerve,  where  it  passes  over  the  mammary  artery, 
or  a  little  lower,  and  accompanies  it  to  the  diaphragm,  to  which 
its  ramusculi  are  distributed,  anastomosing  with  the  phrenic 
branch  of  the  aorta,  b.  Several  small  branches  (mediattinm)  pass 
inwards  to  the  cellular  tissue  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  and  also 
some  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  pericardium. 

c.  The  external  branches  (intercostales  anieriores)  pass  outwards, 
at  each  intercostal  space,  between  the  pleura  and  intercostal 
muscles,  then  between  the  two  layers  of  the  latter,  and  inosculate 
with  the  vessels  of  the  same  name,  derived  from  the  aorta,  main- 
taining communications  at  the  same  time  with  the  thoracic  branches 
of  the  axillary  artery. 

d. —  Musculo  phrenica  is  the  external  division  of  the  mammary 
artery.  It  inclines  outwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  cartilages  of 
the  false  ribs,  sending  branches,  backwards  into  the  diaphragm, 
and  downwards  to  the  abdominal  muscles,  whilst  others  pass  out- 
wards, in  the  intercostal  spaces,  being  disposed  in  the  same  way 
as  those  that  come  from  the  mammary  itself. 

e, — EpigaHrica  superior  continues  in  the  direction  of  the  mam- 
mary artery,  descending  between  the  rectus  abdominis  and  the 
peritonaeum,  ramifying  freely  in  the  muscles,  and  anastomosing 
with  the  inferior  epigastric,  which  comes  up  firom  the  iliac  artery. 

537.  2.  Intercostalis  superior  turns  backwards,  immediately  after 
its  origin,  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the   subclavian,  and 
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reaches  the  inner  surface  of  the  first  rib,  beneath  which  it  sends 
outwards  an  interco9t»l  branchy  similar  in  course  and  dislributioii 
to  those  derived  from  the  aorta.  Opposite  the  second  intercostal 
space  anollier  branch  ia  given  off,  after  which  it  terminates  by  a 
small  rannusciilus,  that  communicates  with  the  6rst  aortic  inter- 
costal branch.  Some  twigs  are  given  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
oesophagus,  ami  some  also  cuter  the  intervertebral  foramina,  to  ra- 
Diify  on  the  dura  mnter  of  the  spinal  canal. 

638.  The  thyroid  axis  is  so  called,  because  immediately  after  its 
origin,  it  divides  into  three  brandies,  which  diverge  in  different 
directions,  viz.  the  thyroidea  ascendens,  transversalis  colli,  and 
transversalis  humeri. 

53U.  U.  Thyroidea  aacendem  passes  upwards,  resting  on  the 
longus  colli,  but  soon  turns  inwards,  behind  tiie  sheath  of  the 
cervical  vessels  and  the  sympathetic  nerve,  to  reach  the  ihyrokl 
gland,  in  which  its  final  branches  ramify,  communicating  with 
those  o(  the  su|»erior  thyroid  artery,  derived  from  the  carotid.  At 
the  point  where  the  inferior  ihjToid  changes  its  direction,  a  small 
branch  usually  arises  from  it,  {arvicalis  ascendens)  and  proceeds  up- 
wards, on  the  line  of  junction  formed  by  the  scalenus  amicus  and 
rectus  anticus  major,  ramifying  on  these  muscles,  and  communi* 
eating  with  the  ramusculi  sent  outwards  from  the  vertebral  artery. 

640.  4.  Transrersalis  colli  (acapularix  posterior)  passes  directly 
outwards  across  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  resting  on  the  scaleni 
muscles  and  axillary  plexus.  On  reaching  the  posterior  angle  of 
the  scapula,  it  changes  its  direction,  and  turns  downwards,  along 
the  base  of  that  bone,  as  far  as  its  inferior  angle,  where  it  freely 
anastomoses  with  the  subscapular  branch  of  the  axillary  artery. 
This  vessel  sometimes  arises  singly  from  the  subclavian,  and  pasaea 
through  the  plexus.  It  Ues  deeply  in  its  entire  course,  and  giv^ea 
off  several  branches.  Opposite  the  anterior  border  of  the  trape> 
zius  a  branch  passes  upwards,  becoming  superficial  [tenic/iiit  su- 
pcrficialis)  and  distributes  ramusculi  in  the  interval  between  the 
trapezius  and  steroo-maslotd  muscles,  supplying  both,  as  well  as 
the  cervical  glands  and  integuments.  The  proper  posterior  scapu' 
lar  branch  is  in  fact  the  continuation  of  the  vessel,  and  will  hf 
found  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the  scapula,  under  cover  of  the  le- 
vator anguli  muscle,  and  subsequently  under  the  rhomboidei,  to 
which  it  gives  several  branches,  as  well  as  to  the  latissimus  dorsi 
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■nd  intercostal  muscles,  anastomo«ing  at  the  same  time  with  the 
intercostal  arteries. 

541.  5. — Transvtrtalis  humeri  {nrpra-scapularis)  is  smaller  than 
the  preceding,  but  takes  a  similar  course  under  cover  of,  and 
parallel  with  the  clavicle,  to  reach  the  root  of  the  coracoid  process 
of  the  scapula.  At  this  point  it  is  separated  from  the  correspond- 
ing nerve  by  the  ligament  stretched  across  the  supra- scapular 
notch,  as  the  nerve  usually  passes  through  the  foramen.  On  reach- 
ing  the  supra-spinous  fossa,  the  artery  lies  close  to  the  bone,  and 
sends  outwards  a  branch  {supm- spinalis)  which  ramifies  in  the  su- 
pra-spinatus  muscle.  Continuing  to  descend,  the  artery  in  the 
next  place  passes  through  the  interval  between  the  glenoid  cavity 
and  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  resting  on  the  neck  of  that  bone,  and 
so  reaches  the  infra-spinous  fossa,  where  it  supplies  the  muscle  of 
that  name,  and  at  the  same  time  communicates  witli  the  dorsal 
branch  of  the  subscapular  artery,  and  the  termination  of  the  sea- 
pularis  posterior. 

In  its  course  across  the  neck  some  ramusculi  are  given  by  this 
vessel  to  the  muscles  by  which  it  passes.  A  small,  though  regu- 
lar branch,  will  also  be  found  to  pass  obliquely  downwards  to 
the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  acromion  {iftmuji  acromialis)  on  which 
it  distributes  several  twigs,  which  anastomose  with  those  of  the 
thoracica  acromialis. 

54*2.  0. — Profunda  cervicis  is  subject  to  many  varieties  in  its 
point  of  origin  as  well  as  size.  It  passes  backwards  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
cervical  vertebrae,  and  on  reaching  their  dorsal  aspect  ascendd 
still  deeply  seated,  and  sends  off  several  branches  to  the  surround- 
ing muscles.  Some  of  tliesc  communicate  with  ramusculi,  sent 
outwards  from  the  vertebral  artery,  whilst  others  ascend  to  anas- 
tomose with  the  descending  branch  {princt-pa  cervicis)  of  the  occi- 
pital artery. 

^413.  7.  The  vertebral  artery  is  of  considerable  size,  and  at  the 
left  side  appears  like  the  continuation  of  the  subclavian.  It  enters 
the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process  of  the  fillh  or  sixth  cervic«l 
vertebra,  and  ascends  vertically,  lodged  in  the  canal  formed  by 
the  chain  of  foramina  in  il>c  transverse  processes,  and  so  reaches 
the  cranium.  Its  course  aird  distribution  shall  be  examined  when 
we  have  described  the  brain. 
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Section  IV. 

VEINS    AND    LYMPHATICS    OF   THE    NF.CK    AND    FACE. 

•544.  The  blood  from  the  craniutn  and  face  is  returned 
>y  two  trunks,  difTering  in  their  mode  of  »ngin,  position, 
and  size.     The  external  jugular  vein,  much  smaller  than 
the  internal,  and  comparatively  superficial  in  its  course, 
commences  a  little  below  the  zlgoma,  and  in  the  substance 
of  the  parotid  gland,  being  formed  by  the  junction  at  that 
point  of  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary  veins.    I.  The 
temporal  vein  in  direction  and  course  corresponds  with  the 
artery  of  that  name,  having  conuiienced  at  the  side  of  the 
head  by  several  branches,  which  converge  as  they  descend, 
and  form  a  single  vessel.     2.  The  internal  maxillary  vein 
bears  a  similar  relation  to  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  and 
commences  by  ramusculi,  which  receive  the  residue  of  the 
blood  circulated  by  that  vessel  and  its  numerous  branches. 
The  trunk  of  the  vein  lies  near  the  corresponding  artery, 
behind  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  where  it  unites  at  an  angle 
with  the  temporal  vein.     In  this  siluatiun  we  find  the  stylo- 
mastoid vein  also,  after  having  descended  from  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum,  and  the  auricularis  posterior  from  the  ex- 
ternal ear.     The  extenial  jugular  vein  formed  by  the  con- 
flux of  these  vessels,  descends  at  first  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  parotid  gland,  and  afterwards  between  the 
sterno-mastoid  and  platisma ;  finally,  after  having  passed 
along  the  posterior  border  of  the  former,  it  dips  beneath  it, 
and  terminates  in  the  subclavian  vein.     In  this  course  it  re- 
ceives>  at  intervals,  branches  from  the  superficial  parts  of 
the  neck. 

545.  The  itUernal  jugular  vein  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  deeply  seated  in  its  entire  course.     It  commences  in 
the  jugular  fossa,  being  part  of  the  foramen  lacerum  pos- 
terius,  where   it   is  continuous  with   the  lateral   sinus  of 
the  brain.     Placed  at  first  close  to  the  internal  carotid  ar-. 
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tery,  it  subsequently  lies  parallel  with,  and  to  the  outside 
of  the  common  carotid,  as  far  as  the  sternal  end  of  the 
clavicle,  where  it  joins  at  an  angle  with  the  subclavian 
vein,  and  so  forms  the  vena  innominata. 

Several  large  branches  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular 
vein.  The  occipital  vein  opens  into  it  from  behind,  and 
those  corresponding  with  the  anterior  branches  of  the  cap 
rodd  artery  from  before.  The  facial  vein  commences  by  a 
straight  branch,  which  descends  from  the  fore-head  to  the 
root  of  the  nose.  Having  reached  the  angle  of  the  eye,  it 
comes  into  contact  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  fadal 
artery,  whose  course  it  follows,  receiving  ramuscuU  as  it 
descends  along  the  side  of  the  face.  From  the  margin  of 
the  jaw-bone  the  vein  inclines  downwards  and  outwards  to 
open  into  the  internal  jugular  vein,  opposite  the  upper 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  lingual  and  n^perior 
thyroid  veins  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries  of  the  same 
name,  both  terminating  in  the  internal  jugular,  as  do  like- 
wise the  inferior  thyroid  veins,  which  arise  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  descend  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  trachea,  but  incline  outwards  previously  to  their  ter- 
mination. 

Lymphatics  qf  the  Face  and  Neek, 

546.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  face  and  neck  consist 
of  a  deep  and  superficial  set,  which  in  their  course  follow 
that  of  the  vessels  described  in  the  preceding  section.  The 
superficial  lymphatics  of  the  fece  accompany  the  facial 
vein,  and  with  it  sink  into  the  neck  below  the  lower  jaw, 
where  they  pass  through  some  superficial  glands,  and  main- 
tain communications  with  the  deep  lymphatic  vessels. 
Those  from  the  side  of  the  head  take  the  course  of  the 
temporal  vessels,  and,  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  join  with  the 
facial  set,  or  merely  communicate  with  them.  From  this 
point  two  or  three  trunks  descend  by  (he  side  of  the 
tradiea,  and  along  with  the  external  jugular  vein,  to  tenai* 
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nate  at  the  left  side  in  the  thoracic  duct,  and  at  the  right 
in  the  lymphatic  trunk  of  that  side.  Lymphatics  have  not 
been  discovered  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  They  have 
however  been  seen  ramifying  in  the  dura  mater  along  the 
course  of  the  vessels.  The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  face 
follow  the  course  of  the  internal  maxillary  vessels,  and 
enter  the  superior  cervical  glands,  and  thence  descend  along 
the  chain  of  these  bodies  placed  in  tlie  course  of  the  great 
cervical  vessels,  connecting  one  with  the  other.  Hence 
they  are  termed  gtandu!<p  concaienaiee.  Their  termination 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  superficial  lymphatics. 


Section  V. 
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547.  The  nerves  proper  to  the  neck  are  derived  from 
the  cervical  plexus.  We  shall  omit,  for  the  present,  the 
several  cerebral  nerves  which  pass  through  it  to  their  dif- 
ferent destinations,  though  they  give  off  what  may  be 
termed  cer\-ical  branches  in  their  course.  The  cerviad 
plexus  consists  of  an  interlacement,  formed  by  the  anterior 
branches  of  the  four  first  spinal  nerves  placed  at  the  upper 
and  lateral  part  of  the  neck ;  it  extends  from  the  transverse 
process  of  the  second  to  that  of  the  fourth  vertebra,  resting 
on  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  scalenus  and  levator  scapulae 
muscles,  and  concealed  by  the  stemo-mastoid.  Each  nerve, 
as  it  passes  through  the  intcr-vertebral  foramen,  divides 
into  a  posterior  and  an  anterior  branch,  the  latter  going  to 
the  plexus,  the  former  destined  for  the  muscles  at  the  back 
part  of  the  neck. 

548.  The  posterior  branch  of  the  fourth  is  smaller  than 
either  of  those  above  it,  except  the  first.  It  passes  directly 
backwards  between  the  transverse  processes,  and  having 

jiven  several  filaments  to  the  coraplexus  muscle,  pierces  the 
>lenius,  and  trapezius,  supplying  both,  and  ultimately  ter- 
minates in  the  integuments.     The  posterior  branch  of  the 
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third  nerve  is  of  considerable  size;  it  pierces  the  musdes,  and 
ascends,  becoming  subcutaneous,  and-  ramifies  extensively 
on  the  back  part  of  the  head.  The  potterior  hnxtch  of 
the  second  passes  backwards  and  upwards,  coTered  by  the 
Gomplexus,  and  resting  on  the  rectus  posticus  and  obliqinii 
mferior.  To  these,  as  well  as  to  the  splenius,  it  gives  ra- 
musculi,  and  finally  becomes  subcutaneous^  ramifying  in 
the  skin  of  the  occiput. 

640.  The  frst  cervical  nerve  {jmh-oecipHaUs^  deeimm 
cerebri)  is  the  smallest  of  the  spinal  nerves,  except  the  last 
sacral.  Willis  and  several  succeeding  anatomists  considered 
it  as  one  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  but  Soemmering,  Meckel, 
and  Bell,  have  on  just  grounds  associated  it  with  those  that 
arise  from  the  spinal  column,  because  like  them  it  arises  by 
two  roots,  presents  a  ganglion  on  the  posterior  one,  and  m 
its  general  distribution  is  analogous  to  those  which  succeed 
it.  Yet,  as  there  are  some  points  in  which  it  difiTers  from 
them,  we  may  regard  it  as  intermediate  not  only  in  positicm, 
but  also  in  conformation  between  the  regular  symmetrical 
nerves,  and  those  which  arise  from  the  cranial  part  of  the 
central  mass.  This  nerve  passes  out  between  the  arch  of 
the  atlas  and  the  occipital  bone,  lying  in  the  groove  on  die 
upper  surface  of  the  former,  and  reaches  the  triangular 
space,  bounded  by  the  recti  and  obliqui  muscles,  where  it 
divides  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  branch.  The  latter 
resolves  itself  into  four  or  five  filaments,  which  are  dis* 
tributed  to  the  small  muscles  just  mentioned,  and  to  die 
complexus.  It  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  posterior 
branches  of  the  three  upper  cervical  nerves  mutually  com- 
municate by  a  filament  sent  from  one  to  the  other,  pre- 
viously to  their  final  division,  so  that  an  interlacement  is 
formed  between  them,  though  it  does  not  receive  the  name 
of  plexus.  The  anterior  branch  of  the  first  cervical  nerve, 
smaller  than  the  posterior,  runs  obliquely  forwards  upon 
the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and,  on  reaching  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  spinal  column,  descends  and  joins  wiUi 
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a  branch  sent  up  from  the  second  nerve,  having  previously 
given  some  filaments  to  the  muscles  by  which  it  passes. 
At  the  point  of  union  also  some  twigs  are  sent  to  commu- 
nicate witli  the  hngua]  and  vagus  nerves  at  the  base  of  the 
skull.  The  anterior  branches  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  nerves  will  be  observed  as  soon  as  they  appear  on 
the  forepart  of  the  neck  to  send  filaments  mutually,  one 
to  the  other,  in  order  to  form  the  cervical  plexus,  whose 
branches  are  divisible  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  set ;  the 
latter  being  placed  under  cover  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  whilst 
the  former  lie  immediately  beneath  the  fascia,  one  part  of 
them  passing  up  towards  the  jaw  and  ear,  the  other  down 
to  the  clavicle. 

550.  1.  The  ascending  superficial  branches,  from  the 
plexus^  are  three  in  number.  They  turn  round  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the  sterno-mastotd,  and  will  be  observed  to 
differ  in  size  and  direction,  as  they  lie  upon  its  cutaneous 
surface,  a.  The  middle  or  largest  branch  (nervus  auricu- 
laris  magnns,  Sotimm.,  zigomaio-auriculaire,  Chauss.)  as- 
cends perpendicularly  towards  the  interval  between  the 
lobe  of  the  ear  and  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  lying  close  to 
Ae  external  jugular  vein,  and,  on  reaching  the  parotid 
j|bind,  divides  into  branches,  one  or  two  of  which  pass 
deeply  into  its  substance,  and  joni  with  those  of  the  facial 
nerve.  The  rest  of  the  branches  remain  superficial,  and  ra- 
mify on  the  integument  of  the  external  ear,  some  at  its 
facial,  and  one  or  two  at  its  occipital  aspect,  b.  The  in- 
ternal branch  (superjicialis  colli)  inclines  obliquely  up  to- 
wards the  submaxillary  gland,  giving  filaments  to  the  pla- 
risma  and  digastricus,  also  one  or  two,  which  join  with  the 
cervical  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  :  it  finally  divides  into 
delicate  filaments,  which  interlace  with  those  of  the  chorda 
tyinpani,  as  they  ramify  on  the  sub-maxillary  gland,  forming 
a  sort  of  plexus  by  their  union,  c.  The  posterior  branch 
{occipitalis  mitwr)  runs  along  the  posterior  border  of  the 
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mastoid  muscle,  lying  on  the  splenius,  and  terminates  by 
three  or  four  filaments  in  the  integument  of  the  occiput. 

551.  2.  The  descetuling  superficial  branches  of  the 
plexus  will  be  seen  in  the  interval  between  the  contiguous 
borders  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius,  diverging  as 
they  pass  down  to  the  lower  part  nf  the  neck.  They  ai^^J 
embedded  in  a  considerable  quantity  nf  cellular  tissue,  aflim 
as  they  diverge  to  their  destination,  one  set  passes  over 
the  clavicle  [claviculares)  and  supplies  the  integument  on 
the  upper  part  of  tiie  thorax,  another  on  the  acromion 
{acromialcs) ;  whilst  some  lie  rather  deeply  behind  the 
clavicle,  being  distributed  to  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
omo-hyoidcus,  and  the  serratus  magnus. 

552.  3.  The  deep  branches  are  arranged  into  two  di>i- 
sions :  one  of  these  consists  of  two  filaments,  derived  from 
the  second  and  third  nerves,  which  incline  inwards  as  they 
descend  in  front  of  the  sheath  of  the  cervical  vessels,  to 
join  the  descendens  noni,  and  form  with  it  an  inverted  arch. 
From  the  convexity  of  this  arch,  which  looks  downwards, 
three  or  four  long  waving  filaments  proceed  towards  the 
front  of  the  neck,  where  they  are  distributed  to  the  sterno- 
byoideus  and  thyroideus,  as  well  as  to  the  omo-hyoideus 
muscles.  The  other  deep  branches  are  two,  which  con* 
verge  and  unite  on  the  scalenus  anticus  to  form  \\ie  phrenic 
nerve.  These  will  be  observed  to  come  from  the  third  and 
fourth  nerves ;  but  they  are  further  increased  by  a  branch 
derived  from  the  fifth,  as  it  descends  to  the  axillary  plexus. 
The  phrenic  nerve  thus  constituted  lies  on  the  scalenus  an- 
ticus, and  passes  into  the  thorax,  to  be  idtimately  distributed 
to  the  diaphragm. 

553.  The  neck  is  inclosed  by  a  membranous  investment, 
similar  in  its  general  conformation  to  that  of  the  extremities, 
though  not  so  firm  in  its  structure.    It  is  called  the  cervical 

fascia.    We  may  observe  "  in  limine,"  that  a  layer  of  cel- 
lular tbsue  lies  beneath  the  skin,  disposed  in  the  same  way 
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as  the  sub-cutaneous  cellular  membrane  in  other  situations, 
but  which  is  here  termed  the  superficial  fascia.  Its  chief 
peculiarity  is,  that  at  the  sidles  of  the  neck  the  cutaneous 
muscle  is  developed  in  its  interior,  dividing  it  into  two 
lamellae,  but  before  and  behind  that  muscle  it  is  single  and 
undivided  as  elsewhere,  being  continuous  superiorly  with 
the  cellular  tissue  on  the  face,  and  below  with  that  on  the 
thorax. 

554!.  The  deep,  or  proper  cervical  /ascia,  encases  the 

Isieck  all  round,  from  the  ligamentum  nuchse  to  the  middle 

{fine  at  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  where  the  two  lateral  por- 
tions are  united  from  t!ie  chin  to  the  sternum-     If  fully 

^xposed,  by  removing  the  plalisma  and  superficial  cellular 
lembrane,  and  turning  back  the  trapezius  muscle,  we  may 
line  tlie  distribution  of  the  fascia  ns  follows :  Commenc- 
ig  posteriorly  at  the  middle  line,  the  fascia  will  be  found 
to  bind  down  the  splenius  and  second  layer  of  muscles  as 

,  fer  as  the  external  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.    It 
there  divides  into  two  layers,  one  placed  before,  the  other 
;hind  that  muscle,  and  uniting  again  at  its  inner  border* 

[«o  as  to  form  a  sheath  for  its  investment.  From  this  point 
the  fascia  is  prolonged,  in  front  of  the  trachea  and  its 
mascles,  to  the  middle  line,  wlien  it  unites  with  the  corre- 
iponding  portion  of  the  opposite  side.     Whilst   passinn; 

^ver  the  muscles  just  referred  to,  it  senda  thin  lamellae  be- 
tween them,  which  become  attached  to  their  respective  points 

fc(  insertion.  If  traced  upwards,  the  lamella  on  the  cuta- 
neous surface  of  the  sterno-mastoid  will  be  found  to  pass 

fover  the  parotid  gland,  and  to  be  thence  prolonged  over 
the  side  of  the  face,  becoming  tliin,  and  gradually  degene- 
rating into  cellular  tissue.  But  externally,  it  is  attached 
to  the  cartilaginous  tube  of  the  ear,  and  higher  up  to  the 
xigoma.     The  deep  lamella  inclines  inwards,  and  becomes 

•connected  with  the  styloid  process,  from  which  it  is  again 

'Ivflectcd  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  forming  a  broad 
lamella,  extended  between  these  points,  which  constitutes  a 
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septum  between  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands,  and 
is  usually  described  as  the  slylo-ntaxillary  ligament. 

5o5.  When  examined  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  the 
fiiscia  will  be  found  strained  tightly  across  from  one  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle  to  the  other,  and  thence  extended  down  to 
the  top  of  the  sternum,  where  it  divides  into  two  lamelIaE>, 
one  being  continued  on  its  cutaneous,  the  other  on  its  tho- 
racic surface,  where  they  are  firmly  attached.  This  part 
of  the  fascia  may  be  said  to  complete  the  wall  of  the  thorax, 
and  to  bear  off  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  air- 
tubes  in  inspiration.  External  to  the  sterno-mastoi'd,  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  fascia  passes  over  the  clavicle,  and 
is  continued  down,  becoming  thin  and  cellular  on  the  pec- 
toral muscle.  But  the  deep-seated  lamella,  after  having 
sent  back  a  ])roccss  which  forms  a  sheath  for  the  tendon  of 
the  omo-hyoidetis,  reaches  the  border  of  the  subclavius, 
where  it  divides  into  two  layers,  of  which  one  passes  before, 
the  other  behind  that  muscle,  so  as  to  invest  it.  At  its 
lower  border  both  these  unite  again,  and  become  attached 
to  the  coracoid  process,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cartilage 
of  the  first  rib  on  the  other,  forming  a  dense  lamella  in 
front  of  the  subclavian  vessels,  and  called  the  costo-coracoid 
membrane  or  ligament.  At  first  sight,  it  appears  to  cease 
at  this  point  by  a  lunated  border,  but,  on  closer  insjiection, 
it  will  be  found  tt>  be  prolonj^'ed  down  over  the  thorax, 
becoming  thin  and  cellular  a^  it  descends. 

The  dusection  of  the  face  may  be  commenced  by  making  an  in- 
cision from  the  vertex  along  the  middle  line  of  the  foreliead  and 
nose,  taking  care  that  it  barely  divides  the  skin.  From  this,  two 
lines  may  be  drawn  outwards,  one  over  the  zigoma  to  die  lobe  of 
the  car,  the  other  over  the  eyebrow  to  the  side  of  the  head.  The 
interval  intercepted  between  these  two  parallel  lines  may  be  inter- 
sected, midway  betwtMjn  the  ear  and  nose,  by  a  perpendicular  line 
drawn  from  one  to  the  other.  A  square  piece  of  skin  it  thw 
marked  out  over  the  orbicularis  muscle,  which  should  be  carefully 
reflected  from  its  borders  and  angles,  and  dissected  off  that  muscle, 
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as  far  as  the  margia  of  the  eyelids.  The  external  flap  may  then 
be  reflected  back  over  the  ear,  so  an  to  expose  the  temporal 
&Kta,  artery,  &-c.  The  skin,  in  the  next  place,  is  to  be  carefully 
niaed  and  dissected  off  the  frontal  rausclet  from  below  upwards 
over  the  fore-head  as  far  as  the  vertex.  The  fibres  of  the  orbicu- 
laris may  now  be  divided  over  the  eyebrow,  so  as  to  expose  the 
corrugator  supercilii ;  and  if  the  lower  border  of  that  muscle  be 
raised,  it  will  expose  the  origin  of  the  elevator  of  the  lip,  which  will 
affiird  a  guide  to  the  dissection  of  that  muscle,  as  wt-U  as  of  the 
common  elevator  of  the  lip  and  nose,  down  to  their  termination. 
In  order  to  expose  tlie  muscles  and  vessels  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  face,  an  incision  may  be  made  from  the  most  prominent  point 
of  the  check  to  the  margin  of  the  jaw,  from  which  the  skin  may 
be  reflected  backwards  off  the  massetcr  muscle  and  parotid 
gland,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  duct  of  the  latter,  or  the 
nerves  and  artery  which  accompany  it ;  but  (he  other  Hap  of  skin 
is  to  b«  carried  obliquely  inwards  to  tlie  Up,  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
zigomaticus.  By  this  measure,  the  last-named  muscle,  and  the 
liivator  anguli  oris,  and  also  the  facial  artery,  will  be  exposed  ; 
and  by  removing  some  adipose  substance,  the  buccinator  will  be 
brooght  into  view.  Hy  turning  aside  the  elevator  of  the  lip,  tlie 
second  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  and  the  infra-orbital  artery  will 
be  Been  emerging  from  the  foramen  of  that  name.  The  massetcr 
muscle  and  parotid  gland  having  been  examined,  the  ])arts  con- 
cealed within  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  may  be  brought  into  view 
in  tbc  following  way:  With  a  sharp  chisel  and  mallet  the  zigoma 
may  be  divided  at  both  extremities,  and  the  attachment  of  the 
temporal  fascia  to  its  upper  border  sevcretl.  'i'he  bony  arch,  with 
e  masseter  still  connected  with  it,  may  be  drawn  down  to  the 
gle  of  the  jaw,  the  fibres  of  the  latter  being  at  the  same  time 
tached  from  the  ramus.  In  the  next  place,  with  Ney's  saw,  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw  may  be  divided  by  a  perpendicular  cut,  carried 
from  just  before  its  condjile,  to  a  level  with  the  alveolar  border, 
d  there  met  by  another  line  carried  forwards  to  the  latter,  so  as 
to  msulate  and  detach  all  that  part  of  it  that  belongs  to  the  coro- 
noid  process.  This  being  dune,  the  piece  of  bone  with  the  tem- 
poral muscle  attached,  may  be  drawn  upwards,  so  as  fully  to  ex- 
pose the  two  pterygoid  muscles,  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  the 
gustatory  and  deatal  nerves,  and  the  ptcrygu-inuxillary  ligament, 
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which  gives  attachment  to  the  buccinator  and  superior  constrictor 
muscles.  A  large  branch  of  the  &cial  nerve  will  be  found  ac- 
eompanying  the  parotid  duct.  This  will  aerve  as  a  due  to  the 
trunk  of  that  nerve,  by  following  it  back  through  the  substance 
of  the  parotid  gland ;  and  when  the  trunk  is  found,  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  pursuing  all  its  branches,  as  they  divei^  from 
that  point  in  three  different  directions  over  the  face  and  side  of 
the  head. 

Distection  of  the  neck. — The  head  being  allowed  to  hang  over  a 
block  placed  behind  the  neck,  and  the  side  of  the  latter  being 
turned  forwards,  we  may  proceed  to  examine  it  as  a  surgical 
region.  In  this  view  it  presents  itself  to  our  notice  as  a  quadri- 
lateral  space,  bounded  below,  by  the  clavicle,  above  by  the  margin 
of  the  jaw,  and  a  line  continued  back  from  it  to  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess ; — before,  by  the  median  line,  extended  from  the  chin  to  the 
sternum,  and  behind,  by  another  from  the  mastmd  process  to  the 
external  third  of  the  clavicle,  thereby  coinciding  with  the  border 
of  the  trapezius.  The  dissection  may  be  commenced  by  making 
two  incisions  through  the  skin,  corresponding  with  the  two  last- 
mentioned  lines.  Now,  the  whole  space  is  divided  into  two 
triangles  by  the  stemo-mastotd  muscle,  which  runs  diagonally 
through  its  area,  each  of  which  requires  a  particular  examinati<Hi ; 
for  in  the  upper  triangle,  whose  base  corresponds  with  the  margin 
of  the  jaw,  and  whose  apex  lies  at  the  sternum,  is  lodged  the 
carotid  artery ;  and  in  the  external  and  inferior  space,  the  base  of 
which  corresponds  with  the  clavicle,  the  subclavian  artery  is 
placed  in  the  situation  in  which  it  may  be  compressed  or  tied. 
When  proceeding  with  the  dissection,  an  incision  may  be  made 
through  the  skin  over  the  stemo-mastoid,  so  that  the  angular 
flaps  thus  marked  out  may  be  raised  and  reflected,  one  upwards 
over  the  face,  the  other  down  on  the  chest.  This  will  expose  the 
platisma  in  its  entire  extent ;  the  direction  of  its  fibres  should  be 
carefrdly  considered  in  reference  to  the  operation  of  opening  the 
jugular  vein.  If  the  point  of  the  lancet  be  directed  upwards  and 
forwards  in  the  course  of  its  fibres,  it  will  merely  make  a  fissure 
between  them,  and  when  withdrawn  they  will  contract,  and  cloae 
over  the  wound  in  the  vein,  so  that  the  operation  is  rendered  in^- 
feetual,  and  probably  an  ecchymosis  will  be  produced.  But  if  it  be 
directed  upwards  and  outwards,  the  fibres  will  be  cut  across  and 
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retract,  so  as  to  expose  the  vein,  and  the  aperture  made  in  it. 
The  platisma  should  be  reflected  from  below  upwards  over  the 
face,  beginning  at  the  clavicle,  by  which  means,  pnrlicularly  if  the 
trapezius  be  turned  back,  the  cervical  fascia  will  be  fully  exposed. 
When  this  membrane  is  dissocted  ofT  the  sterno-mastoid,  we  see 
lying  on  it  the  ascending  nerves  of  the  cervical  plexus,  and  pass* 
ing  downwards  the  descending  set.  In  the  area  of  the  superior 
triangular  space  will  be  found  the  submaxillary  gtand  and  digas- 
tric muscle,  and  lower  down  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  inclosing  the 
carotid  artery,  jugular  vein,  and  vagus  nerve.  On  the  sheath  the 
descendens  noni  lies,  and  behind  it  the  sympathetic  nerve.  The 
inferior  triangular  space  will  be  found  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  omo-hyoideus  passing  across  it  *,  the  upper  division  containing 
the  cervical  plexus,  the  lower  the  axillary  plexus,  and  the  subcla- 
vian artery.  The  upper  belly  of  this  muscle  also  divides  the 
superior  space  by  passing  across  the  sheath  of  the  vessels ;  all 
that  part  of  the  carotid  below  it  being  deeply  seated  and  covered 
by  muscles,  whilst  the  rest  is  comparatively  superficial.  When 
these  parts  have  been  cxamtncil,  the  jaw  may  be  sawed  through 
at  the  symphysis  of  the  chin,  and  at  the  margin  of  the  massetor 
muscle,  the  raylo-hyoideus  having  been  previously  detaclicd  from 
its  connexion  with  the  03  hyoides.  These  being  removed,  the 
side  of  the  tongue,  the  gustatory  nerve,  the  sublingual  gland,  and 
the  hypo-glossal  nerve,  are  brought  into  view,  together  with  the 
nouscles. 

When  describing  the  fascia,  mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact, 
that  processes  pass  inwards,  investing  the  muscles  in  front  of  the 
larynx  ;  similar  lamelliE  are  also  extended  to  the  cervical  glands. 
Now,  enlargements  of  the  latter  often  simulate  the  characters  of 
juieurismal  tumours  of  the  contiguous  artery,  so  tliat  their  diag- 
nosis is  difficult.  The  facts,  however,  just  alluded  to,  will  go 
some  way  to  clear  up  the  difficulty :  for  if  the  patient  be  desired 
to  make  an  eflfbrt,  as  if  to  swallow,  the  larynx  will  ascend,  and 
with  it  the  fascia,  by  reason  of  their  connexion,  and  the  latter  will 
at  the  same  time  draw  up  the  tumour,  if  it  be  merely  glandular ; 
all  these  parts  will  subside  when  the  efibrt  ceases. 

An  attention  to  the  anastomoses  of  vessels  will  at  once  shew 
how  the  circulation  is  carried  on  after  one  of  their  trunks  has 
been  obliterated.     If  the  common  carotid  be  tied,  the  thyroid, 


and  facial  branches  of  that  side,  at  once  re 
from  the  corresponding  vessels  of  the  oppjositc,  by  means  of  thfir 
anastomoses  along  the  middle  line,  and  circulate  blood  freely, 
but  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  it  had  previously 
flowed  in  tlietn.  Tiie  internal  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  are 
supplied  from  the  great  arterial  circle  at  the  base  of  tlie  brain, 
part  of  which  they  form.  If  the  subclavian  be  tied  externally  to 
the  scalenus,  all  its  branches  are  left  ojien  to  receive  the  increased 
current  which  is  thrown  upon  them,  and  are  ennble<l  by  gradual 
dilatation,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  obiiterntnl  trunk.  Its  sca- 
pular arteries  convey  blood  into  the  subscapular  branch  of  the 
axillary,  so  does  the  mammary  into  the  thoraeics  of  the  latter, 
and  the  brachial  and  lower  part  of  the  axillary  artery  are  filled  in 
a  very  short  time.  But  when  the  subclavian  is  tied  before  its 
branches  are  given  off,  the  route  of  the  new  circulation  is  much 
more  cjrcuitous.  The  carotid  then  becomes  tlie  medium  of  sup- 
ply. Its  thyroid  branch  conveys  blood  into  that  of  the  subd^^H 
vian;  the  occi|)Ltal  artery,  by  means  of  its  descending  braadf^B 
imparts  its  surplus  to  the  profunda  cervicis,  whiliit  the  vertebr^ 
is  abundantly  supplied  from  the  arterial  circle  in  the  brain, 
new  current  in  it  flowing  from  above  downwards.  This  ini 
sion  of  the  current  in  vessels,  under  certain  circumstances, 
serves  attention.  Suppose  the  carotid  to  be  tied,  the  part  of  I 
artery  above  the  ligature  soon  Alls  with  blood,  which  flows  in  it 
from  above  downwards,  being  derived  from  its  superior 
moses  with  the  vessel  of  tiie  op|)Osite  side.  Were  secon 
haemorrhage  to  occur,  so  as  to  require  the  application  of  a 
ligature,  the  dirccticm  (rom  which  tiie  blood  is  coming  should 
ascertained,  if  possible,  before  the  attempt  is  mode.  For  here  is^ 
cas«  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  the  ligature 
tite  original  one,  or  two  may  be  required,  one  at  each  side  of  it. 

Xiittle  has  been  here  said  concerning  the  dissection  of  the  lUU 
cks,   because  little  or   nothing  need  be  added  to  what  has 
a)nw<dy  stated  in  tlieir  description.     They  will  be  found,  grou|i 
into  aets,  according  to  their  anatomical  relations;  and  the  first  i 
of  the  description  indicates  their  position,  whilst  the  rest  coot 
all  that  relates  to  their  attachments,  with  occasional  notice  of  I 
fttrm  and  structure. 

When  the  anterior  and  lateral  porta  have  been  examined  sufS* 
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ciendy,  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  may  b«  cut  across  a  litde 
above  the  sternum,  and  bocli  together  drawn  forwards.  There 
then  can  be  no  ditlicuky  in  detaching  the  pharynx  from  the 
mucclea  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  as  they  arc  merely  con- 
nected by  loose  celKilar  tissue.  When  tliis  is  done,  a  piece  of 
cloth  should  be  carried  deeply  to  the  base  of  the  skull  and  drawn 
across  the  pharynx,  to  serve  as  a  retractor  whilst  the  saw  is  being 
used.  The  edge  of  the  saw  should,  in  the  next  place,  be  applied 
behind  the  styloid  processes,  so  as  to  cut  through  the  base  of  the 
■Lull,  and  detach  the  face,  with  the  pharynx  and  larynx  all 
pendent  from  beneath  it.  The  pharynx  should  be  stufic<l,  to 
nmbv  its  muscles  tense.  When  its  exterior  is  sufficiently  exa- 
mined, a  longitudinal  slit  made  along  the  middle  hue  posteriorly, 
will  expose  its  cavity,  and  that  of  the  mouth  and  larynx.  'J'he 
small  muscles  of  the  latter  are  at  once  exhibited  by  detaching  the 
mucous  membrane,  to  which  they  are  but  very  loosely  connected. 
The  levatores  palati  are  also  brought  into  view,  by  removing  the 
macous  membrane  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate  ; 
the  circumflcxi  will  be  found  along  the  internal  pterygoid  plates ; 
their  aponeurosis,  which  form  the  fundamental  part  of  the  soft 
palate,  wilt  be  seen  in  front,  by  dissecting  off  a  thick  layer  of  gn- 
nular  substance,  which  is  continued  downwards  upon  it  beneath  the 
nnMoas  membrane. 

Operations. — In  performing  laryngotomy,  after  the  patient  has 
been  properly  adjusted,  the  skin  may  be  pinched  up  into  a  fold, 
running  across  the  interval  between  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  carti* 
lages,  and  divided  down  to  its  base,  or  point  of  reflection.  When 
allowed  to  subside,  it  will  present  a  longitudinal  incision,  extend- 
ing from  above  downwards.  The  fascia  must,  in  the  next  place, 
be  divided,  and  then  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  is  exposed,  but 
previously  to  puncturing  it,  its  surface  should  be  examined,  to 
ascertain  whether  a  small  artery  runs  upon  it.  If  so,  it  would  be 
well  to  pass  a  needle  beneath  it,  and  tie  it,  or  tear  it  across  ;  for, 
if  lacerated,  it  will  be  far  less  likely  to  bleed  than  if  simply 
dtrlded.  The  membrane  may  then  be  punctured,  or  rather,  • 
crucial  incision  may  be  made  in  it.  Cases  of  this  sort,  when 
successful,  are  still  attended  with  one  very  disagreeable  conse- 
(|aenoe,  namely,  that  though  the  process  of  healing  goes  on  well 
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for  a  wliile,  the  union  is  incomplete,  by  reason  of  the  adhesion  of 
the  margin  of  the  skin  to  that  of  the  membrane,  so  that  a  fistu- 
lous  orifice  remains.  Now,  does  not  this  indicate  the  necessity 
of  making  the  first  incision  through  the  skin,  so  that  it  shall  not 
correspond  with  that  in  the  membrane?  Might  not  the  fistula 
be  avoided  by  making  a  small  oval  Hap,  and  reflecting  it  back,  to 
as  to  expose  and  puncture  the  membrane  ?  When  the  operadon 
is  over,  the  flap  may  be  restored  to  its  place,  without  any  fear  of 
such  an  occurrence  as  that  above  noticed. 

The  carotid  artery  may  be  exposed  and  tied  as  follows :  the 
chin  being  turned  to  the  opposite  side,  and  pushed  upwards  so  as 
to  extend  the  parts,  an  incision,  three  inches  in  length,  may  be 
made  along  the  inner  border  of  (he  stemo-mastoideus,  beginning 
below  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  continued  down  in  the  intervil 
between  the  muscle  just  named,  and  the  side  of  the  larynx.     The 
skin  being  divided,  the  platisma  is  to  be  cut  through  to  the  same 
extent,  and  afterwards  the  cervical  fascia ;  in  doing  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  membrane  should  be  pinched  up  by  the  forceps,  and 
cut  across,  so  as  tu  make  a  small  opening  for  the  introduction  of 
a  director,  on  which  it  is  to  be  slit  up.     This  will  expose  the 
sheath  of  the  vessels,  whicli  may  be  opened  with  the  same  pre- 
caution, care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  desccndens  noni.     When 
passing  the  ligature,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  pinch  up  the 
inner  margin  of  the  divided  sheath,  witli  the  forceps,  and  draw  it 
forwards.     The  point  of  the  needle  may  then  be  applied  closely 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  by  which  means,  whilst  the  nerve 
and  vein  are  excluded,   the  instrument  will   be  made  to  slide 
smoothly  between  the  artery  and  the  sheath. 

When  proceeding  to  expose  the  artery  in  tlie  lower  part  of  tbi 
neck,  the  incision  through  the  integument  should  commence  oa  i 
level  with  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  extend  for  fully  three  indies, 
down  towards  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation.  The  skin,  pla- 
tisma and  fascia,  being  successively  divided,  tlie  head  must  be 
slightly  elevated,  in  order  to  relax  the  muscles,  and  aDow  of  theif 
being  drawn  aside,  so  as  to  bring  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  into 
view.  When  this  is  effected,  the  subsequent  steps  are  th*  same 
as  in  the  higher  operation. 

The  subcliivian  artery  may  be  laid  bare  by  adjusting  the  neck 
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in  the  same  way  as  in  the  preceding  operations,  and  tlien  dividing 
ihe  skin  for  three  inches  and  a  half  over  the  upper  border  of  the 
clavicle.  Tlie  platistna  and  fascia  may  be  successively  dn'ided 
oa  a  director  in  the  same  direction  and  extent,  after  which  a 
blunt  probe  shoidd  be  employed,  to  tear  tiiroiigh  the  cellular 
membrane  that  fills  up  the  triangular  interval  in  which  the  vessel 
is  lodged.  The  external  jugular  rein  will  be  found  close  along 
the  margin  of  the  sterno-mastoi'd  muscle,  and  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  The  subclavian  vein  will  be  observed,  after  the  division 
«f  the  fascia,  behind  the  clavicle,  alternately  swelling  and  sub- 
siding. This  arises  botli  from  the  natural  flow  of  the  current 
within  it,  as  well  as  from  the  reflux  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
auricle.  The  hurried  and  agitated  state  of  the  respiratory  action 
also  exerts  a  considerable  influence,  botli  on  the  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  subclavian  vein,  as  well  as  on  that  which  flows  from  the  cut 
extremities  of  the  smaller  veins,  which  are  of  necessity  divided. 
If  this  becomes  embarrassing,  the  operation  may  be  suspended  for 
a  moment,  and  the  patient  slightly  elevated,  so  as  to  allow  him  to 
make  a  full  and  easy  inspiration,  after  which  the  regurgitation 
from  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  will  cease,  and  the  tension  of  the 
large  Tein  will  be  diminished.  When  the  omo-hyoideus  is  brought 
into  view,  the  thin  fascia  which  bends  down  its  tendon  may  bo 
torn  through,  and  then  the  artery  can  be  felt  pulsating  where  it 
reatB  against  the  first  rib.  When  attempting  to  pass  the  ligature 
iu  point  should  be  directed  from  before  backwards,  and  then 
made  to  turn  from  below  upwards  behind  the  artery,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  it  close  to  tlie  vessel,  so  as  to  avoid  the  pleura  on 
which  it  lies,  and  the  nerves  which  are  placed  close  above  it. — 
The  reader  is  referred  to  Boas's  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neckf 
and  Harrison  on  the  Sur^cai  Anatomy  qf  Arteries. 
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THE   ABDOMINAL   VISCERA. 


656.  The  aMomen  is  the  largest  cavity  in  the  body;  it 
extends  from  the  diaphragm,  which  forms  its  upper  boun- 
dary, to  the  levatores  ani,  find  from  the  transversales  in 
front,  to  the  spine,  quad  rati  lumborum,  and  iliaci  behind. 
In  these  structures,  which  form  the  walls  of  the  cavitj, 
several  apertures  exist  for  the  transmission  of  parts  into 
and  out  of  it.  Superiorly  there  are  three  in  the  diaphragni, 
for  the  aorta,  a?sophagus,  and  vena  cava ;  inferiorly  there 
are  tiro  at  e.ich  side  for  the  crural  vessels,  and  spermatic 
cord ;  in  front  there  is  one — the  umbilicus,  for  the  utnbi« 
lical  arteries  and  vein.  To  these  may  be  added  the  several 
interstices  and  apertures,  which  give  passage  to  the  obtu- 
rator, sciatic,  pudic,  and  gluteal  vessels. 

557.  The  organs  contained  in  the  abdomen  are  divisible 
into  three  sets,  viz.  the  digestive,  the  urinary,  and  part  of 
the  generative.  The  first  class  includes  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  the  spleen,  the  liver,  the  pancreas,  and  the  lac- 
teal vessels,  with  their  glands;  the  second  comprises  the 
kidneys  and  supra-renal  capsules,  with  the  ureters  and 
bladder;  and  the  third — the  spermatic  vessels  and  ducts, 
with  the  vesicular  seminales  in  the  male,  and  the  uteruSi 
with  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes,  together  with  the 
vagina,  in  the  female.  Having  already  stated  the  division 
of  the  abdomen  into  regions,  and  the  views  which  influ- 
enced its  adoption,  (sect.  329)  we  shall  here  briefly  enume- 
rate the  organs,  or  parts  of  organs,  contained  in  each  regioD, 
previously  to  entering  on  their  detailed  description. 
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The  epigastric  region  contains  •• 


The  left  hypochondriac 


Right  hypochondriac 


Umbilical 


Right  lumbar 
Left  lumbar  . 


Hypogastric  region 


lUght  iliac  fossa 
Left  iliac  fossa 


I*  The  middle  part  of  the  stomach, 
with  its  pyloric  extremity,  the 
left  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  hepa- 
tic vessels,  and  lobulus  Spige- 
lii,  the  pancreas,  the  coeliac 
axis,    the  semilunar  ganglia, 
part  of  the  aorta,  vena  cava, 
and  crura  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  large  end  of  the  stomach, 
with  the  spleen,  and  head  of 
the  pancreas ;  part  of  the  colon, 
the  renal  capsule,  and  upper 
part  of  the  kidney. 
The  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  with 
the  gall-bladder ;  part  of  the 
duodenum,  and  of  the  ascend- 
ing colon,  the  renal  capsule, 
and  part  of  the  kidney. 
rPart  of  the  omentum  and  me- 
1   sentery;  the  transverse  part  of 
'\   the  duodenum,  with  some  con- 
f   volutions  of  the  jejunum. 

{Ascending  colon,  lower  half  of 
the  kidney,  and  part  of  the 
jejunum, 
r  Similar  parts  at  the  opposite 
\  side. 

^The  convolutions  of  the  fleum, 
J  the  bladder  in  children,  and  in 
J  adults,  if  distended;  the  ute- 
V,  rus,  under  like  circumstances. 

{The  caecum,  ileo-caecal  valve, 
the  ureter  and  spermatic  ves- 
sels. 
C  Sigmoid  flexure  of  colon,  the 
1  ureter,  and  spermatic  vessels. 


5QS  SLBMEMTS  OF  ANATOHYT 

Organt  ofDigettion* 

558.  The  stomach  (vetUriculus)  is  a  hollow,  mnscnlo- 
membranous  viscus,  occupying  part  of  the  left  hypochon- 
driac and  epigastric  regions.  Its  form  is  somewhat  corneal, 
being  also  curved,  so  as  to  incline  downwards  and  forwards. 
It  is  in  intimate  relation  with  many  important  organs;  it 
lies  beneath  the  diaphragm  and  liver,  above  the  transverse 
eolon,  having  the  spleen  on  its  left,  and  the  duodenum  on 
its  right,  whilst  its  anterior  surface  is  in  contact  with  the 
wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  posterior  rests  on  the  pan- 
creas and  great  vessels.  It  is  usual  to  consider  successivdy 
its  surfaces,  borders,  and  extremities.  When  empty,  one 
surface  looks  forwards,  and  the  other  backwards;  bat 
when  distended,  its  body  changes  its  position,  so  that  the 
former,  is  inclined  upwards,  the  latter  obliquely  downwards, 
by  which  means  the  great  curvature  comes  towards  the  an- 
terior parietes  of  the  abdomen,  whilst  the  lesser  looks 
towards  the  spine  and  large  vessels.  The  lower  border  of 
the  stomach  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  is  named  its 
greater  curvature, •  opposite  the  spleen  it  expands  very 
much,  bulging  out  into  a  sort  of  diverticulum.  The  latter 
part  gives  attachment  to  a  fold  of  peritonaeum,  connecting 
the  stomach  to  the  spleen,  the  rest  to  the  great  omentum, 
and  corresponds  with  the  gastro-epiploic  vessels.  The 
upper  border  is  concave,  and  forms  the  tester  curvaiuref 
which  extends  from  the  oesophagus  to  the  pylorus,  being 
not  more  than  three  inches  in  length ;  it  is  connected  by 
the  lesser  omentum  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  Hver,  the 
coronary  artery  being  parallel  with  it.  The  lefi,  or  car- 
diac orifice,  is  placed  at  the  termination  of  the  oesophagus, 
which  appears  as  if  inserted  into  the  stomach,  so  tfiat  tiro 
thirds  of  that  organ  lie  to  its  right,  and  one  third  to  its  left; 
it  is  sTUTOunded  by  the  branches  of  the  coronary  artery. 
The  right,  or  pyloric  extremity,  is  elongated  so  as  to  repre- 
sent the  summit  of  the  cone  to  wliich  the  stomach  has  been 
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likened ;  it  commences  at  a  slight  angular  turn,  marked  by 
a  crease  or  fold,  and  ends  at  a  circular  constricted  line, 
which  can  readily  be  perceived  at  the  exterior,  and  which, 
when  compressed  between  the  fingers,  gives  the  sensation 
as  if  a  cord-like  ring  surrounded  the  interior  of  the  tube. 
This  is  the  pyloru*  (»v^i»,  a  gate;  <>ti^a<,  a  guardian),  which 
may  be  compared  to  a  sphincter  muscle,  being  composed 
of  circular  fibres,  so  arranged  that  one  circumference  is 
identified  with  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  whilst  the  otlier 
projects  towards  the  central  line  of  the  canal,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  the  food  ia  the  stomach  until  it  is 
digested. 

559.  The  stomach  is  composed  of  three  coats^  connected 
together  by  two  lamella;  of  cellular  tissue,  which  were  for- 
merly enumerated  also,  (particularly  the  one  between  the 
middle  and  inner  coats ;)  and  which  was  called  the  nervous 
tunic,  from  being  supposed  to  consist  of  the  ultimate  rami- 
fication of  the  nerves.  The  external,  or  serous  coat,  is 
derived  from  the  peritonaeum,  and  forms  but  a  partial 
investment  for  this,  as  for  other  organs,  inasmuch  as  by  be- 
ing reflected  away  at  its  curvatures,  it  leaves  two  linear 
intervals  there  uncovered.  The  second,  or  muscular  coat, 
consists  of  thin  and  pale  fibres,  placed  on  different  planes, 
and  pursuing  different  directions.  The  fibres  subjacent 
to  the  serous  membrane  are  disposed  longitudinally,  being 
continuous  with  those  of  the  oesophagus,  from  which  they 
spread  out,  as  they  proceed  from  the  cardiac  towards  the 
pyloric  orifice ;  the  second  layer  of  fibres  is  circular ;  but 
though  no  individual  fibre  can  be  found  to  extend  farther 
than  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  vis- 
cus,  yet  they  can  sometimes  constrict  it  towards  the  centre, 
so  as  to  give  it  a  sort  of  hour-glass  contraction.*  The 
fibres  of  the  third  order  are  scattered  and  irregular ;  being 
found  only  towards  the  splenic  end  of  the  stomach,  where 
they  in  a  manner  decussate  with  tlie  circular  fibres,  which 
*  Sfit  E.  HoMB,  PhiU  Trani.    Wilion  PniLir,  on  tht  t^ittU  FKKCtwni. 
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in  that  part  are  rather  few  in  number.     The  internal  coat/ 
called  mucous,  from  its  peculiar  secretion,  and  mllotu,  from 
the  numerous  delicate  papilli,  like  the  pile  of  velvet,  tl 
project  upon  it,  forms  part  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
alimentary  canal,  which  shall  be  described  as  a  continuoi 
whole,  after  we  have  concluded  our  notice  of  the  individi 
viscera. 

The  stomach  derives  its  blood  from  t>vo  arterial  arches  whiii 
correspond  with  its  two  curvatures ;  the  upper  one  being  formed 
by  the  coronary  artery  and  the  pyloric  branch  of  the  hepatic ;  the 
lower  by  the  two  gastrica-cpiploLC  branches ;  one  being  derived 
from  the  hepatic,  the  other  from  the  splenic  artery,     Besi^ 
these,  its  splenic  end  receives  the  vasa  brevia  from  the  spki 
artery.     Its  residual  blood  is  conveyed  by  corresponding  veil 
into  the  venae  portae  ^  whilst  its  nerves  are  derived  from  the  st 
machic  plexus,  being  an  offset  from  the  great  solar  plexus, 
from  the  terminal  branches  of  the  two  vagus  nerves. 

560,  The  intestinal  canal  extends  from  the  pylorus 
the  anus,  and  in  the  human  subject  varies  from  thirty 
thirty-live  feet  in  length.    It  is  coiled  on  itself,  so  as  to  for 
folds  or  convolutions,  and  is  divisible  into  two  parts,  dtffe 
ing  in  size  and  situation,  as  well  as  external  conformatic 
the  division  between  them  being  moreover  marked  by  a 
culiar  valvular  structure,  which  prevents  a  reflux  of 
ingesta  after  they  have  passed  beyond  it.     The  part  of  I 
canal  between  the  pylorus  and  the  valve  just  referred  to  '% 
called  the  small  intestine,  the  remainder  thence  onward 
the  anus,  the  large  intestine.    Anatomists  have  agreed 
consider  the  small  intestines  as  divisible  into  three  parti|^1 
viz.  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum;  premising,  hoir- 
ever,  that  they  are  but  portions  of  a  continuous  tube,  tt 
lines  of  division  between  them  being  altogether  arbitrary. 

561.  The  duodenum  has  been  so  called,  from  being  in  it 
length  equal  to  about  twelve  fingers'  breadth.     It  was 
one  time  named  ventriculus  succedaneus,  as  from  its  functio 
And  great  distensibility  it  resembled  an  accessory  stomaduj 
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In  its  course  it  will  be  observed  to  curve  on  itse1f»  so  as  to 
describe  a  consitlerable  portion  of  a  circle,  for  having  com- 
menced at  the  pylorus,  it  ends  at  the  left  side  of  the  second 
lumbar  vertebra,  and  is  divisible  into  three  portions,  each 
presenting  some  circumstances  deserving  of  notice.  The 
first  inclines  upwards,  and  to  the  right  side,  so  as  to  touch 
the  gall-bladder,  and  soon  after  death  becomes  tinged  yel- 
low by  the  bile.  At  this  point  the  intestine  turns  on  itself, 
and  descends  perpendicularly  in  front  of  the  right  kidney 
as  far  as  the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  again  alters  its 
direction,  passing  across  the  spine,  ascending  a  little,  so  as 
to  end  at  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  where 
it  is  continuous  with  the  jejunum.  The  ascending  portion 
is  covered  by  peritonaeum  in  the  same  way  as  the  stomach 
is,  the  descending  part  is  covered  by  it  only  on  its  anterior 
surface,  whilst  the  transverse  part  has  no  immediate  serous 
investment,  as  it  merely  lies  in  the  divergence  of  the  two 
layers  of  the  transverse  meso-coloii.  Its  muscular  coat  is 
thick,  the  circular  fibres  being  more  strongly  marked  than 
the  longitudinal.  The  internal  presents  a  great  number  of 
transverse  folds,  called  valrttlce  conniventes>  At  the  anffle 
of  union  formed  by  the  descending  and  transverse  parts  of 
the  intestine,  will  be  observed  a  small  papilla,  marking  the 
orifice  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts,  which  open  at 
that  point.  The  superior  mesenteric  artery  lies  upon  its 
transverse  part,  and  the  head  of  the  pancreas  is  received 
within  its  curve. 

502.  The  jejunum  and  ilettm  are  so  called,  the  former 
from  being  usually  found  empty  after  death,  the  latter  from 
its  position  in  the  fossae  of  that  name.  They  occupy  the 
inter\'al  from  the  duodenum  to  the  ileo-colic  valve,  two- 
thirds  being  assigned  to  the  jejunum,  the  remainder  to  the 
ileum.  The  diameter  of  the  tube  diminishes  gradually  as 
it  approaches  the  latter  point.  The  coats  of  the  jejunum 
are  thicker  than  those  of  the  ileum,  but  they  are  similar  in 
every  other  respect;  the  serous  coat  is  derived  from  the 
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mesentery,  to  the  circumference  of  which  these  portions  of 
the  canal  are  attached ;  and  the  muscular  presents  s<HDe 
longitudinal  and  superficial  fibres,  the  rest  forming  arches 
of  circles,  but  not  extending  round  the  tube.  The  valTuls 
conniventes,  which  are  numerous  at  the  commencement  of 
the  jejunum,  diminbh  in  number  gradually  towards  the 
ileum,  and  cease  in  the  lower  part  of  the  latter. 

56S.  The  large  irUestine  presents  on  its  exterior  surface 
a  sacculated  appearance,  and  is  fixed  in  its  situation  by  folds 
of  the  peritonaeum.  Its  length  is  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
canal  as  1  to  5,  and  is  disposed  so  as  to  describe,  whilst  in 
the  abdomen,  an  arch,  the  extremities  of  which  are  fixed  in 
the  iliac  fossse,  the  upper  part  of  curve  extending  as  high 
as  the  liver  and  stomach ;  whilst  the  terminal  part  descends 
into  the  pelvis,  and  describes  another  curve,  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  sacrum.  The  large  intestine  is  divided 
into  three  portions,  differing  in  length  and  situation,  viii 
the  caecum,  colon,  and  rectum. 

564.  1.  The  caecum  is  fixed  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  where 
it  forms  a  sort  of  cul-de-sac,  being  a  short,  rounded  pouch, 
extended  down  from  the  colon,  with  which  it  is  continuous, 
and  receiving  at  its  left  side  the  ileum,  which  opens  into  it 
at  an  angle.    It  is  sometimes  called  caput  coU,    It  is  co- 
vered by  peritonaeum  in  front  and  at  the  inner  side,  but 
posteriorly  is  left  uncovered  where  the  membrane  is  re- 
flected away  from  it.    To  its  lower  and  posterior  part  is 
attached  a  round  elongated  process,  which  from  its  resem- 
blance to  an  earth-worm,  is  called  appendix  vermifarms. 
It  is  about  three  inches  long,  and  slightly  convoluted,  a 
small  fold  of  peritonaeum  serving  to  retain  it  in  that  condi- 
tion.   Its  coats  are  as  thick  as  those  of  the  coecum,  both 
being  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  whilst  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  one  are  prolonged  to  the  other.    In   the  early 
periods  of  foetal  life  no  distinction  is  perceptible  between 
them ;  they  form  a  long  tube,  projecting  below  the  small 
intestine,  and  continuous  above  with  the  colon.    But  to- 


wards  the  time  of  parturkion,  tbis  part  of  the  canal  becomes 
constricted  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length,  the  rest 
retaining  its  natural  size ;  and  so  that  peculiar  conformation 
is  established  which  we  find  in  after  life,  at  least  in  man, 
and  one  of  the  higher  species  of  the  quadrumana,  in  whom 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  rudiment  of  the  tabular  diverti- 
culum which  is  found  in  the  rest  of  the  mammifersc. 

565.  2.  The  colon,  by  reason  of  the  curve  it  describes, 
presents  three  parts  :  of  these  one  passes  up  {ascemlhig) 
from  the  right  iliac  fossa,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the 
ccecum,  as  far  as  the  inferior  surface  of  the  liver,  supported 
on  the  quadratus  muscle  and  right  kidney,  its  external 
border  l)eing  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  the 
internal  with  the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestines.  Ano- 
ther part  {transverse)  passes  across  from  right  to  left, 
beneath  the  liver  and  stomach,  concealed  by  the  great 
omentum,  and  supported  by  the  ascending  layer  of  the 
transverse  meso'Colon.  And  the  third  portion  [descending) 
extends  from  the  spleen  to  the  left  iliac  fossa,  where  it 
makes  a  double  curve,  so  as  to  resemble  the  letter  S,  placed 
horizontally.  Hence  it  is  termed  the  Sigmoid  flexure  of 
the  colon.  From  tlie  point  just  indicated,  the  intestine 
inclines  inwards,  passing  over  the  border  of  the  pelvis,  and 
ssumes  the  name  of  rectum. 

5GQ.  3.  The  rectum,  or  terminal  part  of  the  great  intes- 
tine, extends  from  the  left   sacro-iliac   symphysis   to  the 
anus,  its  direction  being  at  first  obliquely  from  left  to  right, 
as  it  descends  to  gain  the  median  line  of  the  sacrum.  When 
deep  in  the  pelvis  it  changes  its  direction,  in  order  to  pass 
forwards  in  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  and  the 
^.rcoccyx,  and  behind  the  bladder,  prostate  gland,  and  ve- 
^^kculse  seminales  in  the  male,  and  the  uterus  and  vagina  in 
^Bhe  female.     When  opposite   the  prostate,  it  makes  its 
^linal  turn,  inclinbig  downwards  somewhat,  so  as  to  leave  an 
angular  interval  between  its  upper  surface,  and  the  neck  of 
the  bladder.    These  curves  may  be  said  to  indicate  a  di- 
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vision  of  the  rectum  into  three  parts,  differing  in  situatic 
anil  relation  to  contiguous  parts.  That  part  of  the  intes 
tine  included  between  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  the  fix 
turn,  wliich  is  about  half  its  length,  is  covered  by  peri- 
tonaeum in  front  and  at  the  sides^  and  also  connected  by  it, 
though  loosely,  to  the  sacrum.  The  middle  portion,  or 
that  between  ihe  curves,  is  about  three  inches  long,  its  di- 
rection being  forwards  and  a  little  downwards  ;  it  rests  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum,  the  coccyx,  and  the  coccigei 
muscles,  whilst  its  upper  surface  lies  immediately  beneath 
tlie  base  of  the  bladder,  and  the  prostate  gland  being  se- 
parated from  the  former  on  either  side  by  the  vesiculae  se- 
minales,  and  between  them  merely  by  some  loose  cellular 
tissue.  This  part  is  stripped  altogether  of  the  peritonaeal 
coat,  which  is  reflected  off  it,  where  it  arrives  opposite  the 
points  at  which  the  ureters  impinge  on  the  base  of  the 
bladder.  The  lower  portion  is  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and 
a  half  ill  length,  its  direction  being  downwards  and  a  little 
backwards  from  opposite  the  prostate  to  the  anus.  The 
longitudinal  fibres  of  the  intestine  cease  about  three  or  four 
lines  from  the  margin  of  the  anus,  but  tlie  circular  ones  be- 
come considerably  increased,  forming  a  thick  ring  surround- 
ing the  gut,  so  as  to  merit  the  name  of  a  sphincter  {spAinc 
ter  internus). 

Structure. — The  large  intestine  is  composed  of  three  tunics,  lik« 
the  rest  of  the  canal.  I'he  serous  coat  invests  the  ascending  and 
descending  portions  of  the  colon  only  at  the  front  and  sides,  ai 
the  posterior  and  innor  border  corresponds  with  the  interval  be- 
tween the  lamella;  of  the  meso-cola ;  and,  as  its  transverse  arch 
gives  attachment  to  the  great  omentum  and  the  transverse  meso- 
colon ;  it  is  uncovered  along  these  points.  The  external  surface 
of  the  ccccum  and  colon  is  marked  by  three  narrow  lines  running 
their  entire  length,  composed  of  the  external  or  longimdbal 
fibres  of  the  muscular  coat  clustered  together,  and  which,  by 
being  somewhat  shorter  than  the  intestine,  draw  it  into  fold*  or 
sacculi,  commencing  at  the  coecum,  and  extending  to  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon,  the  rectum  not  being  marked  by  any  such 
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appetrance.  The  inner  surface  of  the  targe  intestine  presents 
three  prominent  lines  and  sacculi,  corresponding  witli  those  sceD 
on  the  exterior,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  ileum,  with  the  coccutn, 
a  valve,  which  deserves  particular  notice.  When  the  large  in- 
testine is  laid  open  along  the  right  side,  particularly  if  it  has  been 
partially  dried,  a  narrow  aperture,  of  an  elliptic  form,  will  be  ob- 
serred  leading  from  the  ileum,  its  greatest  diameter  being  trans- 
verse. This  narrowing  of  the  canal  is  caused  by  two  lunatcd  folds 
projecting  into  its  interior,  forming  a  valve,  (vulvula  coli ;  r.  iteo- 
colica ;  v.  Bauhini).  The  lower  fold  is  the  larger  of  the  two ;  its 
convex  border  is  attached  to  the  line  of  union  of  the  ileum  with 
the  eoBCum,  that  of  the  upper  or  smaller  fold  corresponds  with  its 
junction  with  the  colon  ;  whilst  the  straight  margins  of  both  pro- 
ject inwards,  and  are  in  apposition  one  with  the  other.  Each  of 
these  i»  made  up  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  submucous  cel- 
lular tissue,  and  the  circular  6bres  of  the  ileum  and  large  intestine 
projected  into  the  interior  of  the  canal,  whilst  the  longitudinal 
fibres  and  serous  coat  are  continued  uninterruptedly  from  one  to  the 
other.  If  the  two  latter  be  divided  all  round  externally  at  the 
angle  of  union,  and  the  ileum  drawn  outwards,  the  valve  will  be 
eflTaeed,  and  present  a  rounded  or  funnel-shaped  opening. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  supplied  with  blood  from  different 
BOarces.  The  duodenum  receives  branches  from  the  pancreatico- 
duodenalis,  the  pyloric,  and  the  superior  mesenteric  arteries. 
The  jejunum  and  ileum  are  supplied  from  the  ramifications  that 
issue  from  the  convex  side  of  the  great  mesenteric  artery — the 
colon  from  those  that  come  from  the  concavity  of  its  arch,  and 
from  the  inferior  mesenteric  ;  and  the  rectum  from  the  latter  and 
the  hemorrhoidal  branches.  The  veins  alt  converge  to  form  the 
vena  ports.     The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  mesenteric  plexus. 

567.  The  spleen  {lien)  is  a  soft,  spongy,  and  exceed- 
fly  vascular  organ,  placed  in  the  left  hypochondriac  re- 
gion, between  the  diaphragm  and  the  stomach,  and  be- 
neath the  cartilages  of  the  ribs.  Its  colour  is  deeply  rcdf 
with  a  tinge  of  blue  particularly  round  its  margin.  Its 
form  is  somewhat  oval,  being  smooth  and  convex  on  the 
exterior,  where  it  is  in  apposition  with  the  diaphragm,  and 
irregularly  concave  on  the  opposite  side,  which  is  divided 
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into  two  parts,  but  unequally,  by  a  transverse  slit  {kiin» 
licnis)  for  the  transmission  of  its  vessels.  The  spleen  h«|^ 
a  peritonaeal  investment  prolonged  to  it  from  the  stomacl 
by  which,  as  well  as  by  vessels,  it  is  connected  to  ihs 
organ  ;  but  it  has  also  a  smooth  and  fibrous  tunick  prop€ 
to  itself*  The  splenic  artery  is  of  considerable  size.  Tl 
vein  terminates  in  the  vena  porta? ;  and  its  nerves  are  d€ 
rived  from  the  solar  plexus. 

568.  The  pancreas  is  a  conglomerate  gland,  being  cok 
posed  of  a  number  of  granules  aggregated  together, 
which  respect,  as  well  as  in  its  function,  it  resembles  th 
salivary  glands  with  which  it  is  classed.     It  lies  deeply  i| 
the  epigastric  region,  resting  on  the  spine,  and  conceale 
by  the  stomach,  one  end  being  in  contact  with  the  spU 
the  other  surrounded  by  the  curve  of  the  duodenum, 
that  its  direction  is  obliquely  downwards,  and  to  the  righl 
side.     The  gland   is  compressed  and  flat,  and  after  tbcl 
stomach  is  drawn  upwards,  it  will  be  found  still  covered  byl 
the  ascending  layer  of  the  transverse  meso-colon.     Thdj 
superior  mesenteric  artery  will  be  observed  interposed  be-] 
tween  its  lower  surface  and  border,  and  the  transverse  part] 
of  the  duodenum,  and  along   its  superior  and  posteriol 
margin  run  the  splenic  vessels.     The  left  or  splenic  extre. 
miCy  is  narrow  and  thin;  the  right  is  broader,  and  called 
the  Aead  of  the  pancreas ;  a  small  part  of  it  is  also  de*  \ 
tached  somewhat  from  the  rest,  and  called  the  lesser  pott'i 
creas.     Its  excretory  duct  commences   by  filaments  that^ 
issue  from  the  different  granules,  and  gradually  increases  ifl' 
size  as  it  proceeds  from  left  to  right  through  the  substance 
of  the  gland,  and  will  be  found  nearer  the  lower  than  the 
upper  border.    Near  the  duodenum  the  duct  emerges  froaij 
the  gland,  and  pierces  obliquely  the  coats  of  that  intestijia 
to  open  conjointly  with  ilie  ductus  choledochus  at  its  se- 
cond curve. 

The  mucous  membrane,  as  has  been  observed,  (p.  32,)  forms  a 
continuous  tube  from  one  extremity  of  tlie  alimentary  canal  to  tbc 


other,  being  connected  externally  by  cellular  tissue  to  the  snr- 
rounding  textures,  and  internally  presenting  a  moist,  lubricated 
■urface.  When  examined,  however,  in  its  entire  extent,  it  will  be 
found  to  differ  considerably  in  its  appearance  and  characters  in 
different  parts.  Thus,  at  its  upper  extremity,  the  epidermis  is 
prolonged  upon  its  surface  for  some  way,  and  may  be  traced  as 
far  as  the  union  of  the  oesophagus  with  the  stomach.  The  vagina 
also  is  similarly  coated  as  far  as  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  but  the 
deeper  seated  parts  appear  to  be  protected,  not  by  an  insensible 
epidermis,  but  by  the  mucous  secretion  poured  out  on  tlic  sur> 
face.  In  the  nasal  fosss?,  it  is  thicker  than  elsewhere,  but  sofl 
and  pulpy,  though  closely  adherent  to  the  periosteum.  In  the 
pharynx  the  membrane  is  smooth,  and  with  scarcely  any  villi 
on  its  surface,  but  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  evidently  very 
vascular.  In  tlie  oesophagus  it  is  pale,  thin,  and  thrown  into 
longitudinal  folds  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and 
is  evidently  less  vascular,  and  studded  with  fewer  mucous  glands 
than  in  the  pharynx.  At  the  cardiac  orifice,  the  membrane  is 
much  paler  than  elsewhere,  but  as  it  is  prolonged  into  the  stomach 
it  gradually  assumes  a  delicate  rosy  tinge,  particularly  along  the 
splenic  end  and  great  curvature.*  In  the  small  intestines  the 
membrane  is  thrown  into  transverse  folds  {vulculix  conniventcs) 
diminishing  in  number  gradually  from  above  downwards,  and 
ceasing  to  be  perceptible  in  the  large  intestines.  Besides  the  valves 
observable  at  the  interior  of  the  tubes  (viz.  the  ileo-colic,  pylorus, 
velum  palati,  and  the  permanent  folds,  vias.  the  valndae  conni- 
ventcs, and  the  rugae,  which  are  only  occasional  and  temporary), 
we  find  some  minute  elevations  and  depressions  which  deserve 
notice.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  surface  is  studded  by  a  great 
number  of  fine  villi,  which  have  been  represented  as  of  a  conical 
figure,  the  summit  of  each  presenting  a  minute  orifice,  leading  to 
an  absorbing  vessel.  More  recent  examination  has  however 
tlirown  a  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  the  fact,  as  well  as  of  the  in- 
ference, as  they  appear  to  be  at  least  in  most  parts  lamellar  rather 
titan  conical,  and  altogether  destitute  of  pores  or  ai)erture8.  Pa- 
pilla arc  also  generally  diffused,  being  similar  in  their  confor- 
mation to  those  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  but  much  smaller ; 
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they  appear  to  be  calculated,  like  the  valvula  connivento^ 
increase  the  extent  of  absorbing  surtace.  Lastly,  we  observe 
the  mucous  membrane,  elevated  by  small  granules  placed  beneath 
it,  varying  in  number  and  size  in  different  situations.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  convex  and  lenticular,  with  a  minute  pore 
on  their  exterior,  which  serves  for  the  exit  of  their  secretion. 
They  may  all  be  included  under  the  general  term  of  mucous 
glands  or  follicles  ;  hut,  in  the  intestines,  they  assume  a  peculiar 
arrangement,  and  arc  divided  into  two  classes,  each  being  called 
afler  the  name  of  an  anatomist,  who  particularly  described  them. 
At  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  the  mucous  glands,  though 
numerous,  are  yet  separated  from  one  another  by  small  intervals ; 
hence  tliey  are  called  solituria,  and  also  for  the  reason  above 
stated,  glandulce  Brunneri .-  they  gradually  diminish  in  number  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  duodenum.  The  other  set  is  divided  into 
groups,  {(igvnnata)  which  begin  in  the  jejunum,  and  become  ex* 
ceedingly  numerous  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum ;  these 
are  ih6  glands  of  Peyer. 

669.  The  liver  {hepar^  jectir)  is  of  considerable  site ;  it 
occupies  the  right  hypochondriac,  and  part  of  the  epigas- 
tric region,  extending  also  soroewlmt  into  the  left  hypo- 
chondriac, and  so  will  be  found  placed  beneath  the  dia- 
phragm, above  the  stomach  and  arch  of  the  colon,  behind 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  before  the  spine — the  aorta 
and  vena  cava  being  interposed.  In  this  situation  it  is  re- 
tained by  four  fohls  of  peritonaeum,  called  ligaments,  rii. 
the  falx,  or  falciform  fold,  on  its  upjier  surface,  and  the  coro- 
nary, and  two  lateral  ones,  placed  at  its  posterior  border. 
These  shall  be  described  with  the  other  processes  of  the 
peritonajum. 

570.  The  form  of  the  liver  is  very  irregular,  ifhich  im- 
poses on  us  the  necessity  of  considering  separately  each  of 
its  surfaces,  borders,  and  extremities.  Tlie  superior  sur- 
face, smooth  and  convex  in  its  general  outline,  corresponds 
with  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm,  and  is  divided  by  the  falx 
into  two  parts  or  lobes,  named  from  their  positibn,— the 
right  and  left  lobes,  the  former  being  considerably  the  larger. 
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The  inferior  surface  is  irregularly  concave,  and  presents 
certain  fissures,  eminences,  and  depressions,  deser^ing  of 
notice,  a.  Extending  from  before  backwards  a  deep  groove 
or  fissure  will  be  observed  (sulcus  umbilicaUs — longitudina- 
lis,  horixontalis)  which  in  fcetal  life  lodges  the  umbilical 
vein  for  part  of  its  extent,  the  rest  transmitting  the  ductus 
venosus.  In  after  life  both  these  degenerate  into  liga- 
mentous cords.  This  fissure  (which  in  some  instances  is 
converted  into  a  canal,  by  a  portion  of  the  substance  of  the 
liver  being  extended  across  it)  marks  the  separation  of  the 
right  and  left  lobes  on  the  lower  surface,  as  the  falx  does 
on  the  upper  one.  2.  Running  transversely  with  regard 
to  the  preceding,  and  at  right  angles  with  it,  is  a  second 
fissure,  (tulcus  iransversus,  a.  ventB  portis.)  It  occupies 
the  middle  third  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  liver, 
being  somewhat  nearer  the  posterior  than  the  anterior 
border.  The  older  anatomists  likened  it  to  a  gateway, 
which  gave  transmis&ion  to  the  hejmtic  vessels,  as  it  lodges 
the  hepatic  artery  and  biliary  ducts,  the  vena  portte,  with 
the  nerves  and  lymphatics.  3.  In  front  of  the  transverse  fis- 
sure a  square  jiiece  is  mnrked  off  {lob uf us  quadrotus),  which 
it  bounded  behind  by  the  fissure  just  named,  before  by  the 
uMTgin  of  the  liver,  on  the  left  by  the  longitudinal  fissure, 
mod  on  the  right  by  the  gall-bladder.  4.  Behiiul  the  trans- 
verse fissure,  and  concealed  by  the  hepatic  vessels  and 
lesser  omentum,  projects  another  lobe  (tobulus  Spigelii); 
it  projects  in  the  form  of  a  pyramidal  mass,  forming 
a  sort  of  promontory  between  the  three  great  veins,  or 
rather  the  fissures,  which  lodge  them,  viz.  the  vena  porlee, 
vena  cava,  and  the  umbilical  vein.  Its  base  is  connected 
with  the  right  lobe  by  n  process  which  is  named  lobulut 
eaudatus.  The  square  and  pyramidal  lobes  were  formerly 
likened  to  the  piliars  of  a  gate,  from  which  the  vein  also 
{trna  porta)  took  its  name.  The  depressions  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  Uver  are  very  slight;  they  merely  correspond 
with  the  position  of  the  contiguous  viscera.     In  the  led 
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lobe  a  depression  will  be  observed  corresponding  with  the 
upper  surface  of  the  stomach ;  on  the  right,  one  for  the 
gall-bladder,  and  two  others,  very  faintly  marked,  indicating 
the  points  of  contact  of  the  colon  and  the  right  kidney- 

The  anterior  border,  which  lies  beneath  the  margin  of 
the  chest,  is  sharp  and  thin,  and  presents  a  notch,  in- 
dicating the  commencement  of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and 
sometinics  another,  which  lodges  the  fundus  of  the  gall- 
bladder. The  posterior  and  tuperior  border  is  thick  and 
rounded ;  it  is  marked  by  two  grooves,  of  which,  one,  broad 
and  superficial,  indicates  where  it  rests  on  the  spine,  the 
other  transmits  the  vena  cava.  The  right  extremity  \s 
rounded  and  thick,  the  left  on  the  contrary,  is  thin  and 
oblique,  being  directed  towards  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomacli,  and  the  spleen.  'l"he  liver  is  dense,  heavy,  and 
of  a  deep  red  colour,  with  a  slight  purple  tinge  along  its 
thin  margin,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  perfectly 
healthy  condition  of  the  organ ;  it  is  invested  by  the  perito- 
Dfleuni,  except  at  the  points  of  reflexion  of  the  falx,  and  of 
the  lateral  and  coronary  ligaments. 

Structure. — When  torn  or  divided  the  liver  presenia  a  granular 
appearance,  so  that  il  has  been  classed  amongst  the  conglomente 
glands  ;  but  any  inquiry  into  its  structure  pre-suppoaes  a  know- 
ledge of  the  vessels  Avbich  ramify  in  its  interior.  1.  The  vena 
porta",  conveys  to  the  liver  the  residual  blood  from  all  the  chylo- 
poietic  viscera.  The  veins  from  these  different  sources  unite  in 
the  first  instance  into  two  trunks,  viz.  the  splenic  and  superior 
mesenteric ;  from  the  conflux  of  these  proceeds  the  vena  porttfi 
which  again  ramifies  by  branches  in  the  liver,  so  that  it  nay  be 
said  to  have  two  sets  of  branches,  viz.  the  incipient  in  the  iote5- 
tines,  the  terminal  in  the  liver,  both  being  connected  by  an  inter- 
mediate trunk,  a.  The  splenic  vein  arises  in  the  substance  of  the 
spleen  by  six  or  seven  branches,  which  converge  and  take  the  course 
of  the  splenic  artery  to  the  liead  of  the  pancreas,  where  it  join* 
the  mesenteric  vein.  It  receives  in  its  course  veins  correspond- 
ing with  the  pancreatic,  duodenal,  gastro-epiploic,  and  coronary 
arteries,  and  finally,  a  large  one,  viz.  tltc  inferior  mesenteric  rem. 
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The  incipient  branches  of  this  vein  commence  round  the  rectum, 
where  they  form  a  sort  of  venous  plexus^  From  this  the  vein  as- 
cends towards  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  aud  continues  its 
course  to  tfte  head  of  the  pancreas,  where  it  opens  into  the  splenic 
vein.  b.  The  superior  mesenteric  vein  is  of  considerable  siae  ;  its 
branches  correspond  with  those  of  the  artery  of  the  same  name^ 
being  enclosed  within  the  mesentery,  and  converging  to  form  a 
trunk,  which  passes  beneath  the  pancreas  to  join  the  splenic  vein.  1 . 
The  roia />or/<E  ascends  from  the  junction  of  these  two  veins  towards 
the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  and  is  from  ihrce  to  four  inches 
in  length.  On  reaching  the  point  just  indicated  the  vein  divides 
into  two  branches,  the  led,  though  longer,  being  less  in  diameter 
(ban  the  right.  These  branch  out  like  arteries  in  the  correspond- 
ing sides  of  the  liver,  until  they  become  capillary  in  its  granular 
structure.  2.  The  hepatic  veina  commence  by  radiclee  continuous 
(as  may  be  shewn  by  injection)  with  the  terminations  of  the  vena 
portse.  These  gradually  enlarge  as  tlicy  juiss  upwards,  converg- 
ing to  the  point  at  which  the  vena  cava  passes  behind  the  liver, 
and  pour  their  contents  into  that  vein.  They  are  usually  three  in 
number.  3.  The  hepatic  artery,  arising  from  the  ca?liac,  ascends 
to  the  transverse  fissure,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which 
accompany  those  of  the  vena  portae  to  their  terminations.  4.  The 
nervett  forming  a  plexus  (hepatic)  round  the  artery,  are  derived 
from  the  great  solar  plexus.  5.  The  lymphatics  are  exceedingly 
ntamcrous  ;  some  b<Mng  extended  upon  its  surfaces,  others  arising 
from  its  interior,  the  latter  following  the  course  of  the  btood- 
vesaeU*  They  all  join  at  the  Kssure,  and  descend  in  the  leaser 
omentum,  to  terminate  in  tlie  thoracic  duct.  6.  The  biiiary  duct 
(^ductus  hepaticui)  arises  by  nu'nute  ramusculi,  continuous  with 
those  of  the  vena  ports,  whose  branches  they  accompany  as  they 
converge  towards  the  transverse  fissure,  where  by  their  union 
they  form  the  duct.  7.  A  lamella  of  cellular  membrane  encloses 
the  hepatic  vessels  previously  to  their  entrance  into  the  fissure, 
and  accompanies  them  to  their  final  termination,  loosely  connect- 
ing them  to  the  substance  of  the  organ.  This  has  been  called  the 
captuie  of  Glisson,  who  supposed  it  to  ^mssess  a  contractile,  and 
e^'en  a  muscular  power,  and  on  this  hypothesis  sought  to  explain 
the  portal   circulation.*      Such  are   the  anatomical  elements  of 
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which  the  liver  is  composed,  its  proximate  constituents  being  the 
granules  above  noticed.  Tbcse  were  supposed  by  Malpighi  to  be 
liollow  in  the  interior,  and  to  form  follicles,  or  acini,  interposed 
between  tlie  capillary  terminations  of  the  vena  portse  and  the  ar> 
tery,  and  the  incipient  radicles  of  the  hepatic  duct — a  conjecture 
which  is  invalidated  by  the  fact,  that  injections  passed  into  the 
vein  return  by  the  duct  without  suflering  extravasation.  Ruyscb, 
on  the  contrary,  supposed  ihera  to  be  solid,  and  to  consist  of  an 
interiacenjent,  forme<l  by  the  capillaries  of  the  different  orders  of 
vessels.  Now,  when  we  consider  the  course  of  the  vessels,  and 
of  the  fluids  they  contain,  we  perceive  that  two  sorts  of  blood  are 
brought  to  each  granule  by  the  vein  and  artery,  and  that  a  diffe- 
rent sort  is  conveyed  away  by  the  hepatic  vein,  whilst  at  the 
same  moment  a  new  fluid  (the  bile)  is  received  and  carried  down 
by  the  duct :  so  that  each  granule  forms  the  centre  of  a  minute 
eddy  round  which  the  Euids  turn ;  the  mere  fact  of  making  the 
turn  being  sufficient  not  only  to  change  their  direction,  but  also 
to  impress  upon  them  a  total  alteration  of  character. 

57 1 .  The  gall-bladder  {cesicula  fellis)  is  a  membranous 
sack,  of  a  pyrifarm  shape,  lodged  in  a  slight  depression  at 
tlie  inferior  surface  of  die  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  Its  po- 
sition is  oblique,  so  that  its  fundus  inclines  downwards, 
and  to  the  right  side,  being  on  a  level  with  the  lower 
margin  of  the  liver,  whilst  its  body  and  neck  are  directed 
backwards,  upwards,  and  to  the  left.  Its  neck  tapers 
gradually,  and  is  prolonged  into  a  small  tube  {ductus  eyt- 
iictis)  which  descends  and  joins  at  an  angle  with  the  hepa- 
tic duct  to  form  a  common  canal  (ductus  communis  choUdo- 
chus)  which  lies  on  a  level  with  the  hepatic  artery,  and  on 
the  same  plane,  the  vena  portae  being  behind  and  between 
both.  The  common  duct  is  about  three  inches  long,  it  de- 
scends behind  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  with  whose  duct 
it  comes  into  contact,  and  both  together  pierce  the  coats  of 
the  duodenum,  running  for  three  quarters  of  an  inch  be- 
tween them,  previously  to  terminating  on  the  inner  surface 
of  that  intestine.  The  gall-bladder  is  composed  of  two 
coats,  united  by  cellular  membrane ;  the  external  one  i« 
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but  a  partial  covering,  being  derivetl  from  the  periton»uni, 
the  internal  is  a  mucous  lining,  continuous  with  that  in  the 
ducts.  In  the  neck  of  the  sack  the  mucous  membrane  pro- 
jects inwards,  so  as  to  form  folds,  disposed  spirally,  and 
calculated  not  only  lo  favour  the  ascent  of  the  bile  into  its 
reservoir,  but  also  to  graduate  its  flow  as  it  descends.  If 
the  pipe  of  a  syringe  be  inserted  into  the  hepatic  duct,  the 
duodenum  being  at  the  same  time  laid  open,  and  the 
fundus  of  the  gallbladder  cut  off,  water  forced  along  it 
will  be  found  to  ascend  into  the  latter  almost  as  soon  as  it 
appears  in  the  intestine.  This  would  indicate  a  resistance 
to  its  course  at  the  mouth  of  the  common  duct,  though 
nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  human 
subject.  The  effect  of  the  spiral  lamella  in  the  gall-bladder 
can  be  readily  perceived  by  the  manner  in  which  the  fluid 
ascends  contrary  to  its  gravity. 


The  urinary  Organ/. 
572.  The  kidneys  (reties)  are  the  organs  which  secrete 
orine.  They  are  placed  deeply  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
abdomen  on  either  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  on  u  level 
with  the  two  last  dorsal  and  two  first  lumbar  vertebrae.  The 
right  is  however  a  httle  lower  down  than  the  left.  Each 
kidney  is  compressed,  and  ovoid  in  its  form,  presenting 
two  surfaces  and  two  borders.  The  anterior  surface,  con- 
vex, lies  behind  the  peritonaeum,  which  separates  it  on  the 
right  side  from  the  duodenum  and  ascending  colon,  and  on 
the  left,  from  its  descending  portion  ;  the  posterior  is  era- 
bedded  in  cellular  tissue,  and  supported  partly  on  the 
broad  part  of  the  diaphragm,  partly  on  the  quadratus  luui- 
borum ;  the  external  border  is  convex  in  its  general  out- 
line, the  internal  concave,  and  excavated  at  the  middle, 
where  it  presents  a  fissure  {h'dus)  for  the  transmission  of 
the  vessels.  The  superior  extremity  is  thick  and  rounded, 
being  inclined  inwards,  whilst  the  inferior  is  flat,  and  di- 
verges from  the  spine.     The  kidney  is  invested  by  a  ihin, 


yet  firm  membrane,  which  turns  over  its  concave  border, 
and  comes  into  contact  witli  its  pelvis,  on  which  it  is  xe^m 
Hccted,  gradually  degenerating  into  cellular  tissue.  41 

Structure.  In  cltis  organ,  as  in  the  liver,  we  follow  its  compo- 
nent pans  into  its  interior,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  mode  of 
arrangement,  as  on  this,  its  structure  depends.  The  fissure  of  the 
kidney  lodges  the  pelvis  or  reservoir,  the  renal  artery  and  vein, 
with  the  nerves  and  lymphatics.  The  pelvis  is  continuous  witli 
tlie  ureter,  wliich  is  the  tube  thnt  conveys  tl»e  urine  down  to  the 
bladder.  The  ureter  being  about  eighteen  inches  in  lengtJi,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  quill,  is  coni]K>8ed  of  a  fibrous  and  a  mucous 
tunic.  Opposite  the  fissure  of  the  kidney,  it  expands  into  an  irre- 
gularly ovul  and  compressed  ampulla,  called  the  ptlvit,  which  is 
partly  concealed  by  the  vessels.  If  the  ureter  and  pelvis  be  in- 
fluted,  or  what  is  better,  if  they  be  distended  with  sofl  injection, 
it  will  be  found  on  dissecting  off  the  anterior  wall  of  the  kidnc 
that  on  entering  its  substance  the  pelvis  gives  off  three  tubes, 
corresponding  with  each  extremity,  and  another  with  the  middle* 
the  orgnn  ;  these  again  subdivide  into  from  nine  to  thirteen  smalld 
tubes,  {infundibula)  and  the  infundibula  terminate  in  cup-like  ca- 
viti«'B  {caHccs)  formed  by  their  extremities  being  depressed,  or  as 
it  were,  slightly  inverted  on  themselves.  Each  cal3rx  embraces 
the  extremity  of  a  rounded  process,  {papilla,  mammella)  and  each 
papilla  is  the  summit  of  a  conical  mass,  whose  base  looks  towardi 
the  convex  border  of  the  kidney,  the  sides  being  embedded  in  it« 
substance.  Now,  each  conical  mass  is  composed  of  minute 
tubes,  (tubuli  urini/cri)  of  which  one  extremity  opens  on  the  su 
face  of  the  papilla,  and  therefore  pours  its  contents  into  the  ifl 
vesting  calyx,  whilst  the  other,  prolonged  to  the  base  of  the  con 
is  there  continuous  with  the  capillary  terminations  of  the  arteri< 
from  which  it  receives  the  secretion  the  moment  it  is  elaborated] 
and  so  this  fluid  is  received,  and  passed  on  successively  by  ill 
tubuli,  calices,  infundibula,  and  pelvis,  whose  structure  is  simil 
to  that  of  the  ureter,  being  but  so  many  prolongations  ot  it 
Though  the  raucous  membrane  of  each  calyx  appears  to 
where  it  is  reflected  over  the  sorftice  of  the  papilla,  yet  we  ( 
scarcely  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  prolonged  in 
.the  tubuli  uriniferi,  as  there  is  no  part  of  the  oeconomy  in  whick 
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an  excrementitiouB  fluid  is  allowed  to  rest  on  the  structure  of  an 
organ,  unprotected  by  a  tegunientary  membrane.  Again,  tliough 
the  fibrous  investment  of  each  infundibulum  and  calyx  seems  also 
to  cease  at  the  margin  of  the  papilla,  it  ia  more  than  probable 
that  it  also  is  prolonged,  so  as  to  become  continuous  vrith  tlic 
fibres  which  constitute  the  tubuli. 

The  renal  artery  is  derived  from  the  aorta,  and  divides  into  five 
or  six  branches,  previously  to  entering  the  fissure  of  the  kidney  ; 
its  branches  pass  between  the  papillae,  and  so  continue  until  they 
reach  the  bases  of  the  conical  masses,  where  they  divide  and  ra- 
mify, so  as  to  form  a  complete  vascular  net-work,  encasing  the 
inner  or  tubular  structure,  and  so  forming  a  cortex  or  exterior  in- 
vestment for  it.  The  capillary  ramifications  of  the  artery  thus 
disposed  communicate  with  the  titbuli  urinifcri,  and  also  with  tlie 
radicles  of  the  renal  vein,  which  reconveys  tlie  effete  blood  into 
the  course  of  the  circulation. 

573.  The  ureter  descends  alnng  the  lumbar  region,  and 
over  the  margin  of  the  pelvis,  from  whence  it  is  directed 
towards  the  base  of  the  bladder,  witli  which  it  comes  into 
contact  close  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  vesicula  se- 
minalis  (in  the  male). 

574.  The  supra-renal  capsules  are  so  named  from  sur- 
mounting the  kidneys.  Each  of  these  bodies  is  compressed, 
ajid  rather  flat ;  the  upper  border  is  convex,  and  the  lower 
excavated  by  a  groove,  which  receives  the  extremity  of  the 
kidney.  In  the  fuctus  they  are  large,  and  granulated  in 
their  structure,  but  in  the  adult  their  size  is  considerably 
diminished,  and  texture  altered.  Their  interior  is  hollowed 
into  a  small  triangular  cavity,  containing  a  viscid  fluid. 

575.  The  bladder  (vesica  urinaria)  is  a  musculo-mera- 
branous  reservoir,  placed  deeply  in  the  pelvis,  behind  the 
pubic  symphysis,  and  before  the  rectum,  communicating 
with  the  kidneys  by  the  ureters,  and  externally  by  the 
urethra.  In  infancy  the  bladder  is  elongated  and  pyriform 
in  its  shape,  and  contained  altogether  in  the  abdomen.  At 
this  period  it  may  be  considered  as  divisible  into  three 
portions ;  the  rounded  or  upper  extremity  being  with  pro- 
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priety  called  ksftindtiJi,  the  narrow  tapering  part — the  neck, 
the  interniediale  portion  being  the  bodi/.  As  the  pel»is 
expands,  the  bladder  gradually  subsides  into  it,  so  as  not  to 
rise  above  its  margin  (at  least  in  the  adult)  luiless  when  dis- 
tended, and  at  the  same  time  assumes  a  remarkable  change 
of  form.  It  becomes  a  compressed  oval,  for  the  lower  part 
of  ita  body  expands  and  subsides  on  the  rectum,  probably 
by  the  weight  of  the  fluid  it  habitually  sustains^  and  to  this 
part  is  applied  the  term  base,  *'  bas-fond."  Thus  we  are 
obliged  to  recur  to  the  original  application  of  the  terms,  in 
order  to  explain  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  those  em- 
ployed ;  and  the  inconsistency  is  heightened  by  making  the 
terms  "fundus"  and  "summit"  synonymous,  at  the  same 
time  that  **  fundus"  and  "  base"  are  applied  to  different 
parts  of  the  same  viscus.  Yet  so  the  nomenclature  runs : — 
that  which  was  the  fundus  in  the  foetal  bladder  is  not  un- 
frequently  called  "summit,"  because  it  is  the  highest  part. 

576.  The  direction  of  the  bladder  is  oblique,  being  i 
clined  somewhat  forwards  and  upwards,  from  base  to  su 
mit;  and,  as  it  is  being  gradually  distended,  it  comes  for- 
ward more  and  more,  the  neck  being  fixed,  whilst  the 
fundus  and  body  curve  forwards  and  upwards  with  the  dis- 
tension. If  examined  in  this  condition,  three  ligamentous 
cords  (viz.  the  urachus,  and  the  remains  of  the  umbilical 
arteries)  will  be  observed  to  pass  from  its  summit  obliquely 
upwards  beliind  the  recti  muscles  to  the  umbiUcus.  Into 
its  base  two  tubes  are  inserted,  viz.  the  ureters;  and  at  the 
sides,  the  vasa  deferentia  pass  obliquely  backwards.  Noir, 
alt  that  part  of  the  posterior  surface  and  sides  of  the 
bladder  included  between  these  lines  is  covered  by  perito* 
naeum,  the  remainder  being  uncovered.  Thus,  at  the  fore* 
part,  from  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  urachus,  down  to 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  no  serous  covering  exists.  In 
the  collapsed  condition  all  this  lies  behind  the  pubis ;  bat 
when  distended,  part  of  it  rises  above  its  margin,  and  is  ill 
contact  with  the  recti  muscles ;  inferiorly,  froui  the  entranot 
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of  the  ureters  to  the  urethra,  it  is  also  uncovered,  and  on 
the  sides,  from  the  vasa  deferentia  forwards  to  the  surface 
of  the  pelvis. 

577.  The  base  and  neck  are  the  parts  which  deserve  the 
grater  share  of  attention.  The  base  is  that  depending 
part  of  the  viscus  which  rests  on  the  rectum.  Attached  to 
it  we  find  the  vcsiculse  seminales,  and  vasa  deferentia,  so  dis" 
posed  as  to  leave  between  them  an  interval,  in  which  the 
bladder  is  separated  from  the  rectum  only  by  some  celiulai* 
tissue.  This  space  is  triangular  in  its  form,  the  sides  being 
formed  by  the  vesicula;  converging  to  the  prostate,  whilst 
the  base  corresponds  with  the  interval  between  the  ureters. 
It  is  by  no  means  so  extensive  when  tbe  parts  are  "  in  situ," 
as  may  be  inferred  from  viewing  them  after  they  are  dis- 
turbed. The  vesiculae  are  in  close  contact  for  some  lines 
before  they  reach  the  base  of  the  prostate,  and  as  the  pe- 
ritonaeum is  being  reflected  off  the  bladder  at  the  entrance 
of  the  ureters,  it  forms  a  curved  fold,  whose  convexity  in- 
clines forwards  in  the  interval  between  them.  The  neck  of 
the  bladder  is  usually  compared  to  a  truncated  cone,  longer 
bdow  and  at  the  sides  than  above.  In  infancy  it  is  oblique, 
its  direction  being  downwards  and  forwards,  but  in  the 
adult  it  becomes  almost  horizontal.  The  posterior  part 
of  it  rests  on  the  rectum,  the  rest  being  enclosed  by  the 
prostate. 

578.  The  inner  surface  of  the  bladder  is  lined  by  mucous 
membrane,  continuous  with  that  which  is  prolonged  up- 
wards along  the  ureters,  and  downwards  through  the 
urethra.  When  collapsed  it  presents  throughout  the  body 
and  fundus  slight  ruga?,  or  waving  lines,  which  exist  no 
longer  in  the  distended  condition.  But  towards  the  lower 
part,  and  corresponding  with  what  we  described,  externally, 
as  the  base,  a  smooth  and  slightly  raised  surface  appears, 
in  which  no  rugee  occur  under  any  circumstances.  The 
shape  of  this  part  is  that  of  a  triangle,  its  two  posterior 
angles  being  indicated  by  the  openings  of  the  ureters,  and 
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the  anterior  or  apex  by  the  commencement  of  the  urethra. 
This  is  the  "  trigotie  ves'tcar  of  Lieutaud  and  Camper  ;•  its 
apex  or  anterior  angle,  from  l>eing  slightly  elevated,  has 
also  been  named  " I-uette  vesicate"  {uvula  vesicae.) 

Structure.  The  bladder,  like  the  other  hollow  viscera,  is  com- 
posed of  three  coats,  or  layers,  united  by  cellular  tissue.  The 
peritonaea],  or  exterior  coat,  we  have  already  noticed  as  forming  a 
partial  investment.  The  muscular  layer  consists  of  pale  fibres 
disposed  in  differertt  directions.  The  external  fibres  on  the  fore- 
part may  be  seen  to  |>ass  upwards  from  the  neck  to  the  summit, 
and  from  thence  downwards  and  backwards  to  the  base  of  the 
prostate  gland.  On  the  sides  they  follow  an  oblique  course. 
The  internal  set  are  for  the  most  part  transverse,  and  towards 
the  neck,  so  nearly  assume  a  circular  direction,  that  some  anato- 
mists have  considered  tliera  as  a  sphincter  muscle,  {sphincter  te- 
j/rtf).  The  mucous  coat  is  pale,  and  smooth  when  distended.  In 
early  life,  the  bladder  receives  its  arteries  from  the  hypogastric ; 
in  the  adult  it  is  supplied  by  the  proper  I'esical  arteries,  and  by 
twigs  derived  from  the  hiemorrhoidal  and  internal  pudic  vessels, 
the  greater  number  being  towards  the  neck  and  base.  Its  veins 
Ibrm  a  plexus  at  the  same  sitiiulion,  and  open  into  those  of  the 
internal  iliac.  The  lymphatics  follow  a  similar  course,  whilst 
the  nerves  come  from  the  sacral  plexus,  formed  by  the  syrapadie- 
tic,  and  also  from  the  two  last  sacral  nerves. 

579.  Ligaments  of  the  bladder.  The  bladder  is  re< 
tained  in  situ  by  certain  membranous  reflexions  called  liga- 
ments. The  fascia  iliaca,  it  will  be  recollected,  descends 
into  the  pelvis,  becoming  adherent  to  its  margin;  from 
thence  it  is  prolonged  downwards,  to  a  level  with  an  ob- 
lique line  extended  from  the  pubic  symphysis  to  the  spine 
of  the  ischium.  At  that  point  it  contracts  a  close  con- 
nexion with  the  obturator  fascia,  after  which  it  is  continued 
to  the  side  of  the  bladder  and  prostate  gland,  with  whose 
structure  it  becotnes  in  a  manner  identified.  A  similar  ar- 
rangement of  the  membrane  takes  place  at  the  opposite 
side,  and  both  are  termed  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
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bladder.  The  fascia  transversalis  (p.  331),  it  will  also  be 
recollected,  is  continued  down  behind  the  pubic  symphysis, 
and  on  reaching  the  forepart  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is 
reflected  on  its  upper  surface.  From  the  point  of  reflexion 
two  dense  fasciculi  of  fibres,  (one  at  each  side  of  the  median 
line,  with  a  slight  cellular  interval  between  thera)  pass  also 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  bladder  ;  these  are  the  ante- 
rior ligament*.  As  the  peritonaeum  is  being  reflected  to 
and  from  the  bladder,  it  necessarily  forms  certain  folds  or 
duplicaturcs,  which  have  been  termed  ligaments.  Two  of 
tliese  will  be  observed  extending  from  its  sides  to  the  iliac 
fossflB,  and  two  posteriorly,  corresponding  with  the  course 
of  the  umbilical  arteries ;  but»  instead  of  checking  its  mo- 
tions, they  serve  rather  as  provisions  to  admit  of  the 
changes  consequent  on  distension,  and  therefore  should 
not  be  called  ligaments. 

Male  Organs  of  Generation. 

580.  The  urethra  is  a  membranous  tube,  extended  in 
the  male  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the  extremity  of 
the  penis,  ser\'ing  not  only  as  an  outlet  for  ihe  urine,  but 
also  for  the  seminal  fluid.  Its  length  has  been  very  dif- 
ferently stated  by  diflTerent  persons.  It  is  usually  set  down 
as  being  from  nine  to  tivelve  inches  ;  but  an  examination  of 
a  considerable  number  of  cases  made  to  determine  this 
point,  gave,  as  the  greatest  length,  nine  inches  and  a  half, 
and  the  least,  seven  inches  and  a  half.*  Its  diameter  varies 
in  different  parts,  being  about  four  lines  wide  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent,  and  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  at  its 
orifice.'t'  The  tube  consists  of  two  structures,  one  being 
the  mucous  lining,  continuous  with  that  of^e  bladder,  the 
other  a  lamella  of  cellular  membrane,  resdnbling  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  elsewhere,  and  which  serves  to  connect  it 
with  the  contiguous  structures  found  along  its  course.    The 
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Structures  here  referred  to  as  enclosing  the  urethra  are  the 
prostate  glaml,  the  bulb,  corpus  spongiosum,  and  glana 
penis. 

581.  The  prostate  gland  has  been  coropared  to  &  trun- 
cated cone,  compressed  from  above  downwards.  It  more 
nearly  resembles  a  chesnut,  and  will  be  found  to  enclose 
part  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  urethra,  at  their  junction.  The  lube,  however,  is  so 
placed,  as  that  two-thirds  of  the  substance  of  the  gland  lies 
beneath  it.  The  prostate  consists  of  two  lateral  masses  or 
lobes  of  equali  si^e,  the  third  being  behind  and  between 
them.  The  posterior  margin  is  notched  in  the  middk| 
and  if  the  vesiculae  be  turned  forwards,  the  third  lobe^ 
forming  a  small  rounded  body,  will  be  found  inserted  be- 
tween the  two  lateral  ones,  and  connected  intimately  with 
them. 

582.  About  an  incli,  or  a  little  less,  from  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  prostate,  the  urethra  comes  into  contact 
with  what  is  called  the  "  bulb"  which  is  succeeded  by* 
prolongation,  similar  in  structure,  named  corpus  tpongiotuntf 
and  the  latter  finally  expands  into  ihe  glans  penis;  so  that 
the  canal  is  invested  for  three-fourths  of  its  length  by  a 
veiscular  net-work,  which,  by  being  differently  disposed  in 
different  parts,  has  received  the  names  just  mentioned.  U 
consists  of  a  minute  interlacement  of  capillary  vessels,  coiM^| 
nected  together  by  cellular  membrane,  capable  of  reccivin^^" 
a  considerable  quantity  of  blood,  and  thereby  assumii^ 
that  state  of  tension  which  attends  the  venereal  o 
Hence  it  luis  been  termed  "  erectile  tissue."  The  bulb 
thick,  and  pendent  from  the  under  surface  of  the  c 
the  spongy  pa^t  surrounds  it,  but  exists  also  in  gi 
quantity  along  its  lower  aspect,  whilst  the  glans  forms 
conical  prominence,  slightly  compressed  from  before  bac 
fl'ards,  presenting  at  its  summit  a  vertical  fissure,  marki 
the  termination  of  the  urethra  {meatus  urinarius), 
bounded  at  its  base  by  an  oblique  line.     Behind  diis  line  ii 
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a  constricted  portion,  or  neck,  (corona  glandis)  which  marks 
its  junction  with  the  rest  of  the  penis- 

583.  The  urethra  is  considered  as  being  divisible  into  three 
portions,  which  are  named  according  to  the  structures  that 
surround  them,  each  presenting  some  peculiarities  deserv- 
ing notice.  1.  The  pars  prostatica  is  the  widest  part,  and 
from  twelve  to  Hfteen  lines  in  length.  In  the  middle  of  its 
floor,  or  lower  surface,  projects  a  narrow  ridge,  from  eif^ht 
to  ten  Unes  in  length,  formed  by  an  elevation  of  the  lining 
membrane  and  subjacent  celhilar  tissue.  From  its  sliape  it 
has  received  the  name  of  caput  galtinaghis,  ur  veruraon- 
tanum.  \n  its  middle  is  the  aperture  of  a  large  mucous 
follicle,  and  close  at  each  side  the  openings  of  the  vas  defe- 
rens, and  ductus  ejaculatorius.  External  to  this  ridge  the 
surface  is  depressed  a  little  into  a  groove  or  sinus  [sinus 
prostatietig),  and  is  pierced  by  seveial  minute  foramina, 
communicating  with  the  cells  in  the  substance  of  the  pros- 
tate, and  through  which  a  viscid  fluid  is  made  to  ooze  if  it 
be  pressed.  2.  Pars  membranosa  comprises  the  interval 
between  the  margin  of  the  prostate  and  the  bulb,  being 
from  ten  to  twelve  lines  in  length.  It  is  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  canal,  and  composed  of  the  proper  membranes  only 
of  the  urethra,  so  hence  its  name ;  but  it  is  supported  by  the 
terminal  expansions  of  Wilson's  muscles,  is  in  close  contact 
with  Cowper's  glands,  and  at  its  extremity  passes  through 
an  aperture  in  the  deep  perinseal  fa.scia.  <3.  Par*  bulbosa 
dilates  somewhat  at  its  luwer  surface,  but  the  diameter  of 
the  caiial  at  this  point  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  following 
part  by  more  than  a  line,  under  ordinary  circumstances.  3. 
Par*  spongiosa  is  from  six  to  seven  inches  in  length,  and 
continues  uniform  in  its  size,  being  intermediate  in  diameter 
between  the  membranous  and  bulbous  part,  whilst  in  the 
^ans  another  dilatation  aj^pears  to  take  place,  called  ainna 
nanctUariSf  previously  to  its  narrowing  into  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra.  It  has  lately  been  contended  by  M. 
AmuBsat,  that  this  dilatation  is  rather  apparent  than  real, 
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and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  glans,  by  its  greater 
firmness  of  texture,  draws  the  lining  membrane  outwards 
with  it  when  the  urethra  is  laid  open,  thereby  maUng  it 
appear  wider  than  it  is  in  reality,  The  lining  membrane  is 
smooth  and  lubricated,  as  mucous  surfaces  usually  are,  and 
several  minute  foramina  will  be  found  to  open  into  it,  being 
the  orifices  of  mucous  follicles,  or  criptae,  placed  exterior  to 
it,  but  lined  by  delicate  processes  prolonged  from  it  into 
their  interior. 

584.  The  corpora  cavernosa  form  the  principal  part  of 
the  body  of  the  penis,  and  necessarily  determine  its  form 
and  consistence.  They  represent  two  cylindrical  tubes, 
placed  laterally  with  regard  to  one  another,  and  intimately 
blended  along  the  middle  line  for  three  parts  of  their 
length,  whilst  at  the  lower  part,  they  branch  out  into  two 
processes,  or  crura,  so  that  the  whole  resembles  the  letter 
Y  reversed.  The  crura  are  attached  to  the  rami  of  the 
ischia  and  ossa  pubis,  and  thence  ascend,  converging  to 
the  forepart  of  the  pubic  symphysis,  where  they  becooie 
united.  Along  the  middle  line  a  vertical  septum  exists, 
which  however  forms  but  a  partial  separation,  as  it  pre- 
sents, more  particularly  towards  the  anterior  extremity, 
many  large  foramina,  which  admit  of  a  free  communication 
from  side  to  side.  The  inferior  surface  presents,  along  the 
middle  line,  a  groove,  which  partly  lodges  the  canal  of  the 
urethra;  the  anterior  extremity  is  rounded  and  supports 
the  glans,  with  whose  base  it  is  firmly  united.  The  upper 
surface,  or  dorsum,  is  also  marked,  but  slightly,  for  the 
dorsal  vein,  and  is  attached  to  the  symphysis  by  a  triangular 
suspensory  ligatnent.  This  is  a  dense  lamella  of  fibres,  so 
placed,  that  whibt  the  cutaneous  border  is  free,  the  supe- 
rior one  is  attached  to  the  pubis,  and  the  inferior  to  the 
body  of  the  penis,  where  its  fibres  spread  out,  becoming 
identified  with  its  structure. 

Structure. — The  corpora  cavernosa  are  composed  of  a  fibroos 
sheath,  inclosing  a  quantity  of  erectile  tissue.     The  exterior  in- 
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vestment  is  dense  and  resisting,  though  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  longitudinal  fibres.  From  the  inside  of  its  circumference 
thin  lamella;  project,  forming  partinl  septa,  by  which  means  the 
cavity  is  divided  into  several  small  cells.  Within  these  is  inclosed 
the  intricate  vascular  interlacement  just  alluded  to,  which  com- 
inuDicates,  on  tlic  one  hand,  with  the  arteries  which  run  in  the 
interior,  as  well  as  with  tike  dorsal  arteries,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  veins,  which  take  a  similar  course.  \  transverse  section 
of  the  body  of  the  penis  will  shew  the  relation  and  connexion  of 
its  component  parts.  On  the  sides  are  two  cylindrical  tubes, 
formed  by  a  fibrous  membrane,  inclosing  a  vascular  mans  in  the 
interior,  and  divided  along  the  middle  line  by  a  vertical  septum ; 
beneath  and  between  these  runs  the  urethra,  surrounded  by  its 
vascular  investment. 


585.  Cowpcrs  glands.  These  are  two  small  masses, 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  peas,  placed  immediately  be- 
neath the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  and  behind  the 
bulb.  They  consist  of  several  small  lobules,  united  by  a 
membranous  investment.  Two  ducts,  from  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  issue  Irom  them,  and  proceed 
forwards,  to  open  into  the  urethra  a  little  before  the  bulb. 
They  are  retained  in  situ,  and  supported  by  n  tubular  pro- 
longation sent  forwards  on  the  urethra  from  the  deep  peri- 
nsal  fascia. 

586.  The  testicles  (^Jfmoi,  testes)  are  the  secreting  organ.>i 
of  the  seminal  Huid.  The  testes,  in  the  earlier  months  of 
fioetal  life,  lie  on  the  psoas  muscles,  near  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  kidneys.  Each  of  them  is  invested  by  a  proper  cap- 
sule, or  fibrous  tunic,  and  receives  moreover  a  partial  cover- 
ing from  the  peritonaeum,  to  about  the  same  extent  as  the 
kidney  docs,  as  both  are  similarly  circumstanced  with  re- 
gard to  that  membrane.  It  receives  its  artery  from  the 
aorta,  close  to  which  it  lies,  whilst  the  vein  opens  into  the 
vena  cava  on  the  right  side,  and  into  the  renal  vein  on  the 
left.    From  its  lower  extremity  its  duct  will  be  observed  to 
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descend  towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  and  a  fibrous  > 
of  a  difterent  character  is  also  extended  do^m  through 
the  inguinal  canal,  to  the  external  surface  of  the  pubk  sym- 
physis. This  last  has  been  called  by  Mr.  Hunter  gnber- 
naculum  testis;  it  appears  a  little  broader  above  than  beiow, 
and  also  to  contain  a  minute  caoal.  In  the  seventh  month 
of  pregnancy  the  length  of  the  gubcmaculum  is  consider- 
ably diminished,  as  the  testis  has  changed  its  place,  having 
removed  from  the  lumbar  region  to  the  iliac  fossa.  This 
in  strictness  cannot  be  considered  a  descent:  for  in  the 
ordinary  position  of  the  foetus,  the  change  b  the  reverse  of 
that  in  which  its  gravity  would  draw  it,  and  therefore  it  is 
rather  an  ascent.  In  the  eighth  month,  ti»e  testis  enters 
the  internal  ring,  lying  behind  a  process  of  pentonseuin, 
which  makes  its  exit  from  the  abdomen  by  the  inguinal 
canal;  and  at  the  ninth  month  it  will  be  found  at  the  hot- 
ton  of  tlie  scrotum,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  its  peri- 
tonaeal  investment  (hat  it  had  originally  done  to  the  whole 
membrane,  that  is  to  say, — lying  behind  and  exterior  to  its 
cavity,  but  still  partially  covered  by  it.  This  process  of 
peritonaeum  is  an  elongated  cul  de-sac,  somewhat  like  the 
linger  of  a  glove,  communicating  at  the  inguinal  ring  with 
the  general  cavity  of  that  membrane,  and  resting  on  the 
forepart  of  the  testis  and  its  cord,  but  closely  adherent  Ik> 
both.  By  degrees  its  aperture  is  closed  by  the  narrowing 
of  the  ring,  and  all  communication  with  the  abdomen  is  cut 
off,  after  which  the  part  of  the  process  which  corresponds 
with  the  cord  degenerates  into  cellular  tissue,  whibt  that 
over  the  testis  remains  still  a  serous  cavity.  The  positidD 
and  relation  of  this  organ  to  its  serous  investment  may  be 
illustrated  by  taking  a  small  bladder,  and  pressing  SOV 
elongatetl  body,  such  as  an  almond,  against  its  side,  so  as 
)iartially  to  invert  it,  the  inverted  portion  being  made  to 
serve  as  an  immediate,  though  paittal  covering  for  the  sub- 
stance so  placed,  as  a  part  must  remain  unconcealed  along 
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the  lines  of  reflexion^  This  is  the  Mray  in  %vhich  the  tunica 
partialis  is  derived  from  the  peritoniPinn,  and  the  jxisition 
in  which  llie  testis  is  placed  with  regard  to  it. 

587.  Whilst  passing  through  the  canal,  the  testis  and 
cord  become  covered  by  the  cremaster  (p.  103),  and  at  the 
external  ring  by  the  fiiscia  of  the  cord  (p.  321),  exterior  to 
which,  lie  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  integument.  These 
structures  we  shall  now  consider  as  they  are  found  in  the 
adult. 

588.  1.  The  skin  on  the  pubes  is  supported  by  a  thick 
cushion  of  yellow,  adipose  matter,  and  studded  with  hairs 
after  puberty.  From  thence  and  from  the  sides  it  is  pro- 
longed on  the  body  of  the  penis,  forming  a  complete  and 
close  investment  for  it,  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa ;  at  this  point  it  is  continued  forwards,  forming  a 
loose  and  unattached  fold  called  prepuce,  whicli  is  intended 
to  protect  the  glans.  Tlie  margin  of  the  prepuce  termi- 
nates in  a  red  line,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  latter  may  be  traced  down  to  the 
corona  glandis,  forming  a  lining  for  the  prepuce,  and  thence 
over  the  glans  to  the  oriftce  of  the  urethra,  of  whose  lining 
membrane  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation.  From 
beneath  the  meatus  urinarius  to  the  base  of  the  glans,  the 
membrane  is  thrown  into  a  fold,  called  Jrfrnum  pr<rpti(ii. 
In  the  interval  between  the  root  of  the  penis  and  the  peri- 
neum the  integument  is  distended  into  a  cid-de-sac,  in- 
tended to  contain  the  testes,  and  called  scrotum.  Its  surface 
is  of  a  darker  colour  than  elsewhere;  it  is  also  thrown  into 
several  ruga?,  or  folds,  and  marked  along  the  middle  line 
by  a  slightly  elevated  ridge  or  raphe,  extending  from  the 
penis  along  the  centre  of  the  perinffium  to  the  margin  of 
the  anus. 

589.  tJ.  The  dartos  is  a  thin  lamella  of  a  peculiar  tex- 
ture, placed  beneath  the  skin,  and  so  disposed  as  to  form 
two  sacks,  each  containing  the  testis  of  the  corresponding 
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side,  and  both  united  along  the  median  Line  so  as  to  form  a 
partition  between  them  {septum  scroti).     This  structure  b 
vascular,  and  &triated  so  as  to  Tcsemble  in  some  degree 
muscular  fibre.     It  is  confessedly  contractile,  and  serves 
the  purpose  of  drawing  up  and  sustaining  the  testes,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  corrugates  the  skin ;  but  when  macerated, 
or  tried  by  the  usual  tests,  no  trace  of  fibrine  can  be  disco- 
vered in   it.     When  exambied  with  attention   it  will   be 
found  that  its  texture  gradually  becomes  assimilated  to  the 
superficial  facia  which  descends  from  the  abdomen  round 
the  cord,  and  again,  below  the  scrotimi,  it  in  the  same  way 
passes  into  the  superficial  fascia  of  that  region.     We  may 
now  cull  to  our  aid  a  few  facts,  which  will  assist  in  throwing 
some  light,  if  they  do  not  actually  determine  a  litigated 
quealion.     That  lamella  which  lies  between  the  skin  and 
abdominal  muscles  in  the  himian  subject  is  merely  cellular 
membrane;  in  the  larger  quadru{^ds  a  layer  of  elastic  tissue 
(tissue  jaune)  is  substituted,  in  order  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  viscera.     In  the  human  subject  such  a  support  is 
not  wanted  for  the   abdomen,   but  the   pendulous   testei 
require  something  of  the  kind.     When  emaciation  occufSi     " 
indicatmg  a  general  diminution  in  the  sub-cutaneous  cel- 
lular deposit,  the  testes  hang  lower  than  they  had  pretrioori^^ 
done,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  elastic  tissue  of  V^H 
dartos,  and  its  consequent  conversion  into  mere  celJuUr 
membrane :  but  when  the  "  embonpoint"  is  restored,  the 
testes  rise  to  their  usual  level,   by  the  restoration 
sustaining  agent.     In  this  view  of  the  subject  the 
constitutes  a  transition  structure  between  cellular  membrane 
and  elastic  tissue. 

.  590.  3.  Beneath  the  dartos,  the  fascia  of  the  cord  niwl 
cremaster  form  an  investment  which  lies  on  the  forepart  rf 
the  testes.  4.  The  tunica  vaginalis,  or  serous  covenflg 
derived  from  the  peritoneum,  is  the  next  in  order*  ^ 
forms  a  shut  sack  inverted  on  itself  in  such  a  way  as  th.i( 
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one  part  of  it  invests  the  botly  of  the  testis,  as  well  as  the 
cpitlidjTnis,  except  where  the  vessels  enter  its  posterior 
border,  at  which  point  it  is  reflected  oiitwards,  and  becomes 
a  lining  to  the  preceding  investments,  to  which  it  adheres 
by  cellular  tissue. 

591.  Tlie  testes  arc  of  an  oval  form,  somewhat  com- 
pressed laterally,  and  so  placed  by  the  manner  in  which 
riiey  are  suspended  by  the  spermatic  cords,  that  their 
upper  extremities  are  turned  obliquely  forwards,  and  the 
lower,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  backwards.  Along  the 
posterior  border  of  each  is  placed  an  elongated  appendage, 
called  epididymis  (««■•,  upon ;  Jiiu/toj,  the  testis).  The  testis 
is  inclosed,  ui  a  dense,  firm,  fibrous  investment,  which  in 
a  manner  determines  its  form,  called  Itmlca  albuginea.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  of  fibrous  membranes,  and  is  composed 
of  fibres  interlacing  in  every  direction.  It  is  of  a  clear 
white  colour,  and  is  invested  externally  by  the  tunica  va- 
ginalis. The  inner  surface  is  in  intimate  contact  with  the 
proper  structure  of  the  testis,  being  the  seminal  tubes,  and 
moreover  gives  off  a  number  of  cellular  lamellae  which  pro- 
ject between  them,  so  as  to  divide  them  into  several  packets 
or  lobules,  placed  one  over  the  other.  Along  its  poste- 
rior border  will  be  observed  a  narrow  hrie  {corpus  High- 
tnort),  which  is  not  imlike  the  ciliary  ligament  in  the  eye. 
It  gives  attachment  to  the  cellular  lamellae  above  mentioned, 
and  serves  to  support  the  tubuli  as  they  pass  backwards 
through  the  tunica  albuginea. 

Structure. — The  proper  structure  of  the  testis  presents,  when 
its  fibrotis  coat  is  laid  open,  the  appearance  of  a  pulpyi  ash- 
ootoureJ  mass,  composed  of  a  number  of  delicate  filaments.  In- 
jection witli  quicksilver  demonstrates  these  to  be  minute  tubes 
(tubuli  seminifcri)  united  by  cellular  tissue,  and  coiled  upon  tliem- 
sdvM,  80  as  to  form  a  scries  of  lobuli.  According  to  Munro 
secundus,  who  examined  the  testis  with  particular  attention,  a 
given  lobulus  (of  which  there  appear  to  be  in  all  about  three  hun- 
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(Irad)  is  made  up  ofa  continuous  canal  convoluted  on  itself^  about 
sixteen  feet  long,  and  -^^-v  ''^  ^'  '')<^'>  '"^  diameter.  From  these 
another  order  of  vessels  (vasa  recta)  issue,  much  tcwcr  in  number 
but  larger  in  size,  and  placed  along  the  posterior  border  of  the 
testis,  wliere  they  ascend  somewhat,  and  open  into,  or  terminate 
ill  a  ni'w  order  of  tubes  still  fewer  and  larger  (vasa  efTerentia), 
which  pierce  the  tunica  albuginea  towards  the  upper  extremity  of 
»he  testis,  where,  by  being  somewhat  convoluted  and  united  by 
cellular  tissue,  they  form  the  head  (globus  major)  of  the  epidi- 
dymis. The  tubes  in  lliis  part  assume  rather  a  peculiar  appear- 
ance, TIB,  that  of  cones  (cont  vaacuhsi),  the  summits  of  which  are 
at  their  points  of  exit  through  the  albnginea,  and  the  bases  at  tl>e 
upper  border  of  the  globus,  which  they  contribute  to  form  by 
their  reflexion.  The  vasa  efferentia  terminate  in  a  single  tube, 
which  is  convoluted  as  it  descends  along  the  posterior  border 
of  the  testis,  where  it  forms  the  body  of  the  epididymis;  and 
finally,  by  a  similur  disposition  lower  down,  it  forms  the  lower 
extremity  (jrlobu»  minor)  of  that  appendage,  after  which  it  ascends 
along  its  inner  margin,  gradually  losing  its  convoluted  character, 
but  still  resembling  a  waving  line,  until  it  reaches  the  cord,  where 
it  becomes  a  straight  tube,  called  vat  drfcreuji,  or  tbe  excretory 
duct  of  the  testicle. 

592.  The  cpiJidt/mix  is  placed  along  the  posterior  bor- 
der of  the  testes,  exterior  to  its  fibrous  tunic,  and  partially 
invested  by  the  tunica  vaginalis.     Its  upper  or  larger  ex- 
tremity is  called  the  head,  or  globus  nuijor,  tJie  lower  l)cing 
named  globus  minor,'  and  the  thin  intervening  part,  the 
body.    The  head  is  made  up  of  the  vascular  cones,  »b* 
rest  of  the  convoluted  vas  deferens,  which  turns  up  at  its 
lower  extremity,  and  ascends,  forming  one  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  spermatic  cord.     The  vas  deferens  lies  behind 
the  spermatic  artery  and  veins,  and  having  passed  through 
tbe  inguinal  canal,  and  reached  the  outer  side  of  the  epi- 
gastric artery,  it  suddenly  turns  away  from  tlie  vessels  just 
mentioned,  and  dips  down  into  tlie  pelvis,  running  along 
the  bide  of  the  bladder  between  its  surface  and  the  ureter, 
then  along  the  inner  border  of  the  vesicula  seminalis,  mA 
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finally,  having  pierced  the  prostate,  it  opens  into  the  urethra 
at  the  side  of  the  vcrumontanunii 

593.  The  vesicals  seminahs  Vixe  two  narrow,  membranous 
sacks,  placed  along  the  base  of  the  bladder,  and  extended 
obliquely  from  the  ureters  to  the  base  of  the  prostate. 
Their  breadth  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  lines,  their 
length  two  incites.  They  converge  anteriorly,  and  diverge 
behind,  so  as  to  include  between  them  an  angular  space  in 
which  the  bladder  rests  immediately  on  the  rectum.  £ach 
vesicula  is  convoluted,  so  as  to  appear  much  shorter  than  it 
really  is,  and  consists  of  two  lamelloe,  the  exterior  one  being 
dense  and  firm,  whilst  the  internal  is  in  every  respect 
similar  to  mucous  membrane,  and  thrown  into  folds,  so  as 
to  divide  the  cavity  into  cells.  The  anterior  extremity  of 
the  vesicula  ends  in  a  narrow  tube,  which  unites  with  the 
vas  deferens,  forming  a  common  duct  {ductus  ejaculatorius). 
This  will  be  found  to  run  obliquely  forwards,  lying  in  the 
fissure  between  the  middle  and  lateral  lobe  of  the  prostate, 
then  between  the  latter  and  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
it  pierces  at  the  side  of  the  verumontanum. 

Female  Organs  of  Generation. 

594.  The  genital  organs  in  the  female  are  divisible,  like 
those  of  the  male,  into  two  classes:  1,  those  of  formation 
(Crgana  generationls,  vel  formationis),  consisting  of  the 
oraries,  uterus,  and  Fallopian  tubes ;  and  2,  those  of  copa- 
lAtion,  viz.  the  vagina  and  vulva.  We  commence  with  the 
latter,  as  they  are  usually  first  examined. 

5!>5.  Vulva,  or  pudendum,  is  a  general  term,  which  is 
considered  as  including  all  the  parts  perceptible  externally. 
I.  A/otu  Veneris.  The  integument  on  the  forejiart  of  the 
pubic  symphysis  is  slightly  elevated  by  a  quantity  of  cellular 
&nd  adipose  substance  deposited  beneath  it,  and  studded 
with  hair.  This  part,  from  its  surmounting  the  labia,  has 
been  called  mons  \'encris.  i2.  The  labia  jtudendi  extend 
downwards  from  the  mons,  gradually  becoming  thinner  as 
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they  descend.  They  form  two  folds,  so  placed  as  to  leave 
an  elliptic  interval  {rima)  between  them,  the  external  part 
of  each  being  continuous  with  the  skin  of  the  thigh,  and 
covered  with  scattered  hairs,  whilst  the  inner  is  lined  by 
mucous  membrane,  forming  the  commencement  of  the  genito- 
urinary mucous  system.  The  labia  unite  both  beneath 
the  mons,  and  before  the  perinaeum,  the  points  of  union 
being  called  commissures ;  the  inferior  one  has  also  received 
the  name  otfoiirchctle,  or  frenulum  pudcndi,  and  the  inter- 
val between  the  fracnum  and  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  has 
been  called  fossa  navicularis.  3.  The  Hymen  is  a  thin, 
lunatcd  duplicatureof  the  mucous  membrane,  placed  at  the 
lateral  and  inferior  parts  of  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  its 
concave  margin  looking  obliquely  upwards.  In  the  same 
situation  are  found,  after  the  rupture  of  the  membrane, 
some  small  rounded  masses  called  caruncttkv  mt/rtiformei. 
4.  Beneath  the  upper  commissure,  and  within  the  labia,  is 
the  clitoris,  a  small  elongated  body,  resembling  in  confor- 
mation and  structure  the  diminutive  of  the  penis :  thus,  it 
is  sustained  by  two  corpora  cavernosa,  and  attached  by 
crura  to  the  rami  of  the  pubis.  It  is  also  surmounted  by  « 
glans,  though  imperforate,  from  which  depends  a  fold  of 
membrane  analagous  to  the  prepuce,  and  acted  on  by  a 
muscle  similar  to  the  erector  penis.  5.  From  the  clitoris 
two  folds  of  mucous  membrane  descend,  in  form  not  unlike 
a  cock's  comb.  Their  inner  surface  is  continuous  with  tbat 
of  the  vagina,  the  external  insensibly  passes  into  tliat  of  the 
labia.  These  are  called  ni/mphof,  or  labia  interna*  6- 
Between  the  nymph £P,  and  beneath  the  clitoris,  is  an  an- 
gular interval  called  vestibule,  at  the  centre  of  whose  base 
is  situated  a  circular  orifice  leading  to  the  meatus  urina- 
rius.  The  membranous  fold  which  surrounds  it  is  rather 
prominent  in  some  instances,  so  as  readily  to  indicate  its 
situation.  The  meatus  itself  is  not  more  than  an  incli  m 
length,  but  its  diameter  is  greater,  and  more  dilatable  thsJi 
in  the  male.     Its  direction  is  obliquely  downwards  and  for- 
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wards,  being  at  the  same  time  slightly  curved,  the  conca- 
vity being  directed  upwards  towards  the  pubic  symphysis. 

596.  The  vagina  is  a  membranous  and  dilatable  tube 
extended  from  the  vulva  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  which  it 
embraces ;  it  rests  on  the  rectum,  supports  the  bladder 
and  urethra  in  front,  and  is  inclosed  between  the  levatores 
ani.  Thus  placed,  it  is  oblirjuc  from  below  upwards  and 
backwards,  its  axis  corresponding  with  that  of  the  outlet  of 
the  pelvis.  It  is  also  slightly  curved,  the  concavity  of  the 
curve  looking  upwards.  Hence  its  length  will  be  found 
greater  if  measured  on  the  lower  than  on  the  upper  sur- 
face. Along  tlje  superior,  as  well  as  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  v.igina,  a  slightly  elevated  line  extends  from  before 
backwards,  similar  to  the  raphe  in  the  middle  line  in  other 
situations.  Several  transverse  lines  {ruga;)  will  also  be 
observed,  particularly  in  persons  who  have  not  borne  chil- 
dren, running  at  right  angles  with  those  just  mentioned. 
The  rugae  are  but  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  are 
calculated  to  admit  of  the  elongation  of  the  vagina  that 
occurs  during  the  ascent  of  the  uterus  in  pregnancy.  The 
exterior  layer  of  which  the  vagina  is  composed  is  ccUulo- 

ibrous  in  its  structure,  and  contracts  a  close  connexion 
iperiorly  with  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  uterus.  It 
Is  thin,  firm,  and  of  a  pale  red  colour.  Round  the  lower 
part  of  the  tube  a  lamella  of  erectile  tissue  is  placed,  which 
diminishes  gradually  in  quantity  from  thence  upwards,  so 
that  near  the  uterus  Uttle  or  none  can  be  discovered. 

597.  The  uterus  (matri.v)  is  the  largest  of  the  genital 
organs,  and  is  fitted  to  contain  and  support  the  new  being, 
during  the  period  of  fecial  life.  It  lies  between  the  bladder 
and  rectum,  above  the  vagina,  with  which  it  is  intimately 
connected,  .and  enclosed  in  the  folds  of  peritonaeum,  called 
the  broad  ligaments.  It  is  triangidar  in  its  form,  and  pre- 
sents for  examination  a  fundut,  body,  and  neck,  with  the  en- 
closed cavity. 

The  futuiuM  is  the  broad  part,  which  projects  above  the 
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attachments  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  surmounting  the  hoay  f 
k  presents  a  convex  border,  and  is  covered  by  peritonaeum 
in  its  entire  extent.  The  lody  tapers  gradually  as  it  ex- 
tends from  the  fundus  to  the  neck,  its  two  sides  being 
straight,  its  surfaces  however  are  both  convex.  At  the 
union  of  the  .sides,  Avith  the  base,  are  two  angles,  into 
which  the  FiJIopian  tubes  arc  inserted,  tlie  round  liga- 
ments being  a  little  before,  and  the  ligaments  of  the  ovaria 
behind  them.  The  neck  is  continuous  with  the  body, 
narrowing  gradually  to  its  extremity,  where  it  presents  a 
transverse  orifice,  (os  uteri,  vel  tmcic),  bounded  by  two 
labia,  which  arc  distinguished  by  their  situation  into  ante* 
rior  ami  posterior,  the  latter  being  thinner.  The  cer>ix  is 
from  six  to  eight  lines  long,  and  projects  into  the  cavity  of 
the  vagina,  which  is  attached  around,  at  its  line  of  union, 
with  the  body  of  the  organ.  The  cavity  of  the  uterus  is 
triangular,  and  marked  into  two  syrameti'ical  halves  by  two 
slightly  raised  lines,  which  run  along  its  anterior  and  poHte- 
rior  walls.  At  its  angles  will  be  observed  two  minute  fora- 
mina, which  lead  into  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  lining  mem- 
branes of  which  arc  evidently  prolongations  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  uterus-  The  proper  structure  of  the  organ  is 
now  almost  universally  admitted  to  consist  of  muscular 
fibres,  disposed,  some  in  the  longitudinal,  and  others  in  the 
transverse  direction. 

598.  The  ovaria  are  two  compressed  and  irregularly 
oval  bodies,  somewhat  granulated  on  the  surface,  and  en- 
closed between  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligaments.  From 
the  lower  border  of  each  descends  a  thin  fibrous  cord, 
which  attaches  it  to  tlie  angle  of  the  uterus,  close  behind 
the  insertion  of  the  Fallopian  lube.  The  ovarium  is  en- 
closed in  a  proper  capsule,  which  is  a  thin  cellulo-fibrov 
membrane ;  its  proper  structure  presents,  when  divided 
the  appear nnce  of  a  firm,  yet  vascular  mass,  giving  lod^ 
ment  to  some  small  vesicles,  (_onda  Graajiana.) 

5^9.  The  Fallopian  tubes  may  be  considered  as  iJie  ci 
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cretory  ducts  of  the  ovaria,  before  and  a  little  beneath 
which  they  are  situated.  The  attached  extreimity  of  each 
tube  is  narrow  and  cord-like,  the  other  is  broad,  and  divi- 
ded into  a  number  of  irregular  processes,  {Jimbritr)  one  of 
which  is  longer  than  the  rest,  and  attached  to  the  cor- 
responding ovarium.  The  fimbriated  border  presents  u 
fissure  or  ojiening,  (ostiitm  abdom'uuile)  into  which  the  in»- 
pregnated  ovum  is  received  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation 
from  the  ovarium,  and  thence  conveyed  along  the  tube, 
which  opens  into  the  uterus  by  another  aperture,  {outturn 
uierinum.)  At  this  point  it  may  be  observed  that  the  se- 
rous membrane  is  in  a  manner  continuous  with  the  mucous, 
and  consequently  must  be  considered  as  interrupted,  inas- 
much as  there  is  a  real  hilus  along  the  fissured  edge  of  Uie 
tube. 

GOO.  The  round  ligament  {Ugamentum  uteri  teres)  \&  a 
cord-hke  fasciculus  of  fibres,  attached  to  the  angle  of  the 
uterus  on  each  side,  immediately  before  the  Fallopian  tubes. 
From'ihis  point  it  passes  upwards  and  outwards  to  reach 
the  internal  inguinal  ring,  and,  after  having  passed  through 
the  canal  of  the  same  name,  reaches  tlie  forepart  of  the 
pubic  symphysis,  where  its  fibres  become  expanded^  and 
united  with  the  substance  of  the  labium  and  mons  veneris. 

601.  The  mamnue  are  accessory  organs  to  the  genital  sys- 
tem, and  when  fully  developed  after  puberty,  present  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  two  rounded  eminences,  placeil  on  the  front  of 
the  thorax,  resting  on  the  pectoral  muscles.  In  the  centre 
of  each  projects  a  small  conical  body  called  the  nipple,  on 
which  several  foramina  open  that  lead  from  the  lacteal  ducts. 
A  coloured  circle,  or  areola,  surrounds  the  nipple,  witliin 
which  the  skin  is  of  a  darker  tinge  than  elsewhere.  Be- 
neath the  skin  is  deposited,  in  most  cases,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  adipose  substance,  in  which  is  lodged  the  pro- 
per substance  of  the  gland.  This  will  be  fuuiid  to  consist 
of  several  lobuli,  each  being  an  aggregate  of  a  number  of 
granules.     From  the  granules  arise  the  radicles  of  the  mi- 
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nute  tubes,  which  receive  their  secretioii,  {tubmU  lael^erii) 
and  convey  it  towards  the  centre  of  the  gland,  where  ihey 
gradually  converge  behind  the  nipple,  forming  larger  tubes, 
(stMus).  From  the  latter  proceed  the  ducts  which  open  on 
the  nipple. 

60^  Though  the  genital  system  appears  to  constitute  a 
most  marked  distinction  between  the  sexes,  its  component 
parts  will  be  found  to  present  so  close  an  analogy  in  that 
general  conformation,  that  we  can  scarcdy  avoid  concluding 
that  both  have  been  formed  according  to  a  common  Q^p^  of 
which  the  peculiarities  in  each  constitute  so  many  modificar 
.tions,  dependent  on  their  respective  degrees  of  develope- 
ment.  The  analogy  between  the  testes  and  ovaria  k  suf- 
ficiently  obvious  in  form,  function,  and  organic  elementSi  afi 
well  as  in  their  original  position,  both  being  lodged  in  the 
Abdomen.  The  uterus  and  the  prostate  bear  a  marked  si- 
militude, more  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  foetal  Hfe,  and 
subsequently,  the  mode  of  connexion  and  relation  of  the 
vasa  deferentia  to  the  one,  resembles  that  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  to  the  other.  The  clitoris  may  be  likened  to  die 
penis,  and  the  labia  to  the  scrotum,  but  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that  the  more  early  the  period  chosen  to  institute 
the  comparison,  the  closer  will  the  similitude  appear;  at  the 
early  part  of  foetal  life  the  distinction  of  sex  is  not  percep- 
tible. 

The  peritoncntm,  so  called  from  its  relation  to  the  abdominal 
viscera,  (wt^trtitu  to  extend  around)  is  the  most  extensive  serous 
membrane  in  the  body,  as  it  not  only  lines  the  parietes  of  the  ab- 
domen, but  is  also  reflected  over  each  of  the  organs  it  contains, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  forms  several  folds  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. This  membrane,  in  its  conformation,  may  be  compared  to 
a  shut  sack>  as  it  admits  neither  interruption  to  its  continuity,  nor 
perforation  of  its  surface.  It  is  not  easy  to  assent,  on  a  first  in- 
spection, to  the  truth  of  the  position  here  laid  down,  particularly 
when  it  is  stated,  that  though  the  viscera  are  severally  invested  1^ 
it,  and  derive  their  vessels  from  trunks  which  lie  behind  the  mem- 
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Imm^  still   tliese  vcssela  can  reach   their  deatiaation  without 
piercing  its  cavity.     The  fact  however  is,  tliat  certain  parts  of 
each  organ  are  left  uncovered,  and  tliese  will  be  found  to  corres- 
pond with  the  points  at  which  the  membrane  is  reflected  to  and 
from  it,  whilst  the  vessels  lie  between  the  folds  or  duplicaturcs  into 
which  it  is  thrown,  by  being  thus  reflected,  and  so  are  conducted 
to  their  destinations.     Were  it  possible  to  dissect  die  peritonecum 
from  off*  the  viscera,  as  we  can  from  the  abdominal  parieles,  with- 
oat  laceration  or  injury,  so  that  it  would  admit  of  being  inflated, 
it  would  represent  a  balloon,   and  wc  could   give  demonstra- 
tive proof  of  its  being,  as  above  stated,  a  shut  sack,  the  viscera 
being  exterior  to  its  proper  cavity.     Again,  by  allowing  the  air 
partially  to  escape,  we  may,  as  the  tension  is  being  relaxed,  place 
the  diflTerent  viscera,  with  their  vessels  attached,  in  their  respective 
situations,  so  as  to  give  to  each  its  covering,  whilst  the  folds  into 
which  it  is  thrown,  as  it  reflected  from  one  to  the  other,  will  serve 
to  lodge  and  transmit  the  vessels.     This  would  obviously  be  con- 
clusive as  to  tlie  fact ;  but  the  delicacy  of  the  membrane  is  such, 
and  its  adhesion  to  the  viscera  so  intimate,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
detach  it  to  any  extent,  which  constrains  us  to  resort  to  the  expe- 
dient of  tracing  successively  its  folds  and  reflexions,  so  as  to 
shew  its  continuity  tbrougliout,  knowing,  that  from  whatever  point 
we  start,  we  shall  ultimately  reach  the  same  again,  just  as  we  would 
when  tracing  the  circumference  of  a  circle.    To  attain  the  end  here 
indicated,  several  modes  of  proceeding  have  been  adopted  from 
time  to  time,  each  possessing,  no  doubt,  some  advantages.  The  fol- 
lowing will  be  found  to  suttice  for  the  attainment  of  the  proposed 
end  ;  whilst  pursuing  it,  we  shall  consider  the  membrane  as  di- 
siblo  into  three  zones,  or  portions,  corresponding  with  the  regional 
on  of  the  abdomen,  which  has  been  indicated  (p.  318).     It 
\j  not  be  amiss,  previously  to  entering  on  this  proceeding,  to 
>int  out  the  way  in  which  the  membrane  should  be  exposed  and 
chibiced.     After  the  abdominal  muscles  have  been  dissected,  the 
iversalis  should  be  carefully  separated,  commencing  over  the 
iac  region,  and  so  proceeding  up  to  the  costal  cartilages,  and 
Lwards,  deeply  into  the  lumbar  region.     The  same  should  be 
^done  at  the  opposite  side  ;  but,  along  the  middle  line,  part  of  the 
l]>oDeuro8is  must  be  allowed  to  remain,  in  coiuequcnce  of  its  firm 
Ihesioa  to  the  membrane.     When  these  prclimiuuries  have  besn 


1  transverse  incision  ma 
lages  at  one  side,  across  to  the  opposite,  and  a  second  from  one 
crista  ilei  to  the  other.  These  will  include  the  middle  zone  of  the 
TDembranc,  which  we  shnll  trace  first,  leaving  the  others  untouched. 

A.  The  umbilical  portion  of  the  peritoneeutn  lines  the  inner  stir- 
iace  of  the  muscles,  and  if  traced  backtvards,  into  the  right 
lumbar  region,  will  be  found,  after  passing  in  front  of  the  kidney, 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  colic  vessels, 
along  which  it  is  reflected  to  the  ascending  colon,  investing  it  for 
three-fourths  of  its  circumference,  and  so  reaches  the  anterior 
surface  of  its  vessels,  on  which  it  is,  as  it  were,  guided  in  front  of 
the  spine  and  the  large  vessels,  until  it  reaches  tlie  root  of  tlic  me- 
senieric  artery.  There  a  change  of  direction  occurs,  for  the  mem- 
brane is  reflected  along  chat  artery  and  its  branches,  to  the  small 
iatostines,  (jejunum  and  ileum,)  which  it  coils  round  to  reach  the 
under  surface  of  the  Tcssela,  and  so  to  pass  back  again  to  the  point 
of  reflexion,  thus  forming  the  mesentery.  From  the  base  of  this  fold 
we  follow  the  membrane  into  tlie  left  lumbar  region,  where  it  is  si- 
milarly disposed  round  the  left  colon  and  its  vessels,  as  at  the  op^| 
posite  side,  and  having  reached  the  abdominal  parietes,  it  liner 
them  even  to  the  umbilicus,  w^hence  we  set  out.     Thus  we  find 

on  either  side  two  folds,  (meso-cola,)  which  bind  the  correspoodii 
parts  of  the  large  intestine  along  tlie  lumbar  regions,  and  incl 
the  colic  vessels.     The  large  duplicature,  (the  mesnUer^,)  corti 
ponds  by  its  greater  circumference  with  the  whole  length  «f 
jejunuin  and  ileum,  to  which  it  is  conducted  by  the  mcsent 
VMsela,  which  it  incloses,  together  with  the  lacteal  absorbenti 
llieir  glands,  whilst  its  base  or  point  of  reflexion  extends  o' 
liquoly  across  the  spine,  from  the  left  side  of  the  second  luin 
vertebra,  down  to  the  right  sacro-iliac  symphysis.     Previously 
commencing  the  examination  of  the  lower  division  of  die  peri 
naeum,  it  may  be  well  to  mark  ofl'  the  part  already  inspected, 
drawing  a  line  across  it  on  the  spine,  and  another  at  eacb  side 
the  iliac  fussse. 

B.  The  hypo-gastric  portion  of  the  membrane  is  diiferently  dii 
posed  along  the  middle  line  from  what  it  is  on  the  sides,  so  th 
each  part  must  be  reviewed  separately.  To  facilitate  its  cxatnm 
tion,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  insulate,  by  two  perpcadicul 
incisions,    tlie   middle  strip,    which   corresponds   witli   the  wrtf 
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uauacles,  and  reflect  it  downwards.  Commencing  over  the  spine, 
where  it  is  continuous  with  the  part  marked  A,  we  trace  it  over 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and  in  front  of  the  rectum,  from 
whose  sides  it  is  reflected  back  to  the  sacrum,  forming  a  fold, 
(meao-rcctuMi,)  which  lodges  the  hacmorrhoidal  vessels.  The  mem- 
kmie  will  be  found  to  rest  on  tlic  rectum  until  it  arrives  opposite 
the  base  of  the  bladder,  where  it  turns  forwards,  guided  by  the 
^  wreteis,  oa  which  it  is  folded  into  diiplicatures,  plica  temi'limares, 
«r  posterior  fula  ligaments  of  the  bladder,  and  limited  on  the 
flides  by  the  vasa  deferentia.  It  thus  invests  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  bladder  as  far  ns  die  points  at  which  the  urachus  and  ura- 
bilicai  cords  are  reflected  away  from  it  tn  the  abdominal  parietea  ; 
guided  by  these,  and  at  the  &ame  time  thrown  into  three  falciform 
folds,  the  membrane  passes  upwards  behind  the  recti  muscles  to 
the  umbilicus,  where  it  is  again  continuous  with  the  part  A,  or  at 
least  was  continuous  before  we  had  severed  their  continuity  by  an 
inctsion.  The  lateral  or  iliac  division  of  the  membrane  is  continu- 
ous with  the  umbilical  portion,  and  extends  thence  downwards 
over  the  front  and  sides  of  the  ccecum,  and  its  appendix,  investing 
the  latter  all  round,  and  forming  a  falciform  process  along  its 
border.  Having  Uned  the  iliac  fossa,  it  is  reflected  from  its  lower 
margin  upwards,  behind  (he  abdominal  muscles,  where  it  again 
puiea  into  the  part  A.  In  the  space  between  the  margin  of  the 
pelvis  and  the  side  of  the  bladder  a  duplicaturc  will  be  ob- 
•erved,  (lateral  fuhe  ligament,)  which  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that 
the  membrane  is  attached  on  the  sides  to  two  prominent  pr>ints, 
and  must  necessarily  be  thrown  into  a  transverse  fold  extend- 
ed across  the  interval.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  a 
similar  distribution  takes  place  at  the  opposite  side.  In  (be 
fetnale,  the  arrangement  of  this  part  of  the  peritonaeum  differs 
from  that  in  tlie  mule  in  some  particulars.  After  having  invested 
the  front  and  sides  of  the  rectum,  it  is  reflected  on  the  posterior 
jwrface  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  somewhat  aUo  on  the  va- 
la;  it  covers  also  the  fundus  and  anterior  surface  of  that  organ, 
fiom  which  it  passes  to  the  base  of  the  bladder.  Now,  by  being 
extended  from  the  sides  of  the  uterus  to  tliose  of  the  pelvis,  it 
forms,  on  the  principle  above  indicated,  two  folds,  {ligamcnta  lata 
vtrri,  vel  altt  lespcrtitionum).  These,  it  will  beobser\'ed,  together 
Willi  the  body  of  the  uterus,  form  a  iratxsverse  septum,  dividing 
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the  pelvis  into  iwo  romportmontn,  of  which  the  anterior  contjuas 
the  bladder,  and  the  {wsterior  the  rectum.     The  upper  border  of 
each  of  these  presents  two  lesser  fold*  ;   the  anterior,  or  larger  one^ 
contains  the  Fallopian  tube,  whilst  the  posterior  lodges  the 
rium. 

C.  The   superior,  or  epignatric  division,  is  mach  more  co 
plcx  in  its  arrangement  than  the  others,  and  more  diHicult  to 
described  without   the   aid  of  diagrams,   or  ocular  demonstni- 
tioo.     Like  the  lower  division,  its  distribution  along  the  middle 
line  diifers  from  that  at  the  sides,  and  moreover,  each   lateral 
|»rtion  presents  certain  peculiarities.     The  extent  to  which  the 
part  A  has  been  examined,  being  noted  or  marked  by  drawing  a 
line  across  the  root  of  the  mesentery  at  the  spine,  we  may  com- 
mence to  trace  the  membrane  upwards  from  this  point,  the  con- 
tinuity being  there  obvious,     Wc  shall  then  find  that  it  passes  for- 
wards  to  the  transverse  colon,  becoming  adherent  to  its  under 
surface,  but  is  soon  reflected  downwards  to  tlic  bottom  of  the  ab- 
domen, forming  the  posterior  layer  of  the  great  omentum,  and  by 
folding  bnck,  again  answers  to  the  anterior  layer  of  the  sanoe,  even 
to  its  line  of  attachment,  along  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach. 
On  reaching  tiiis  viscus,  the  membrane  covers  its  anterior  sur&ce 
as  far  as  the  lesser  curvature,  where  it  is  reflected  upwards  to  the 
liver,  and  guided  by  the  vessels  to  its  transverse  fissure.    We  trace 
it  thence  to  its  upper  margin,  the  umbihcal  ligament  interposing, 
and  as  the  latter  passes  obliquely  down  to  the  umbilicus,  so  docs 
the  membrane,  thus  becoming  continuous  with  the  part  (A).     B|^^ 
being  thus  checked  in  its  ascent  by  the  ligaiment,  it  fokis  round  4^| 
ami  tlicn  extends  upwards  in  the  interval,  between  the  diaphr»gm 
ami  liver,  becoming  attached  to  both  along  the  middle  line,  andis^^ 
thence  reflected  outwards  in  continuity  with  the  part  that  lines  tbrf^H 
contiguous  surfaces.     The  fold  thus  formed  is  ciUed  the  fait  a^^ 
falcifurm  process. 

Having  in  this  way  shewn  a  continuity  of  surface  along  the 
middle  line,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  take  a  different 
of  proceeding,  in  order  to  shew  the  way  in  which   the  liver 
invested,  and  also  the  formation  of  the  greater  and  lesser 
ploons,  as  well  as  of  the  aperture  (foraincn  of  Winstutv)  whid 
leads  down  into  the  cavity  oi  the  former.     With  this  view 
commence  nt  the  umbilicus ;   and  liaving  marked  oflT  a 
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ip  of  the  membrane,  about  three  inches  in  breadth,  we  trace  it 
BpivarcU  beliind  the  recti  muscles  to  the  diaphragm,  being  gradu- 
ally cliecked  and  folded  on  the  umbilical  lij^ment,  which  retains 
the  point  of  reflexion  on  a  line  with  the  lower  surface  of  the  liver, 
whilst  the  reflected  layers  are  in  apposition  with  one  another,  and 
continued  up  between  the  diaphragm  and  liver,  gradually  narrow- 
ing to  a  point  at  the  upper  border  of  the  latter.  The  fabe  thus 
formed  is  continuous  by  its  borders  with  those  parts  of  the  mem- 
brane that  tine  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  diaphragm  and 
lirer,  whilst  its  base  passes  down  on  tlie  lower  surface  of  the 
hitter  to  its  transverse  fissure,  where  it  is  arrested  by  the  vessels, 
and  reflected  down  upon  them,  forming  the  upper  layer  of  the 
lesser  omentum.  So  far  for  the  narrow  strip  which  is  disposed 
along  the  middle  line ;  we  may  continue  to  follow  it  down  to  tlu; 
stomach,  and  over  its  surface  to  tlic  great  curvature,  from  which 
it  is  prolonged  loose  and  unattached,  forming  the  upper,  and  aAer- 
wards  the  under  layer  of  the  great  omentum,  as  already  indicated, 
when  tracing  it  from  below  upwards.  We  may  follow  it,  in  the 
next  place,  to  the  transverse  colon,  and  thence  down  to  the  spine, 
where  it  becomes  united  with  the  part  (A)  at  tlic  root  of  the  nte> 
Mntoy.  We  shall,  however,  suspend  this  proceeding,  until  we 
luYe  traced  the  two  lateral  parts  to  the  same  point,  viz.  the  front 
of  the  hepatic  vessels. 

ConUDettfCiltg,  tlien,  a  little  to  the  led  of  the  umbilicus,  we  follow 
tlie  menabrane  behind  the  costal  cartilages,  and  along  the  under 
sorface  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  deepest  port  of  the  IcfV  hypo- 
duMthriac  region,  where  it  meets  the  oesophagus,  on  which  it  is 
reflected  down  to  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach,  where  it  is 
airested  by  the  vasa  brevia,  and  by  them  guided  to  tlic  spleen, 
sail«eflected  over  its  surface,  from  which  it  returns  towards  the 
llMMUih  again,  where  it  becomes  continuous  ivith  the  left  border 
of  the  great  omentum.  In  the  interval  between  the  oesophagus 
and  falx,  the  membrane  passes  over  the  surface  of  the  diaphragm 
down  to  its  lower  border,  over  which  it  descends  tu  the  transverse 
iisaure,  and  so  to  the  lesser  omentum.  Now,  at  tiio  right  side, 
the  inembrane,  after  lining  the  diaphragm,  passes  upon  the  upper 
auGue  and  right  border  of  the  liver,  and  having  passed  over  its 
lower  margin,  wc  trace  it  upon  the  concave  surliice  of  that  organ, 
where  it  iuvests  the  gall-bladder,  and  so  reaches- the  right  margia 
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of  th«  vessels,'  where  it  fomtn  a  rofinded  border  by  being  folded 
so  as  to  become  blended  with  tJ>e  part  alread|blMMfed  on  ilwQr 
U})per  surface,  and  also  with  that  which  lines  40Wa^0MMl9(t 
tu  then  take  up  the  latter  also  Bt  tins  point,  noting'  the  ■pom 
which  we  do  so,  and  we  shall  f)nd,-^tirst,  tliat  the  upper  hiyer  tff 
thei  lesaer  omentum,  after  passing  in  front  of  the  stooiacli,  and 
fbnning  the  upper  and  under  layers  of  the  great  ooieolutn,  be* 
ooroes  attached  to  the  transverse  colon,  and  finally,  aAer  forming 
the  inferior  lamella  of  its  meso>colon,  becomes  continuous  at  the 
root  of  the  mcsenterj'  with  the  part  (A);  and.  secondly, — that -the 
under  layer,  after  having  passed  through  a  complete  labyrinth,  will 
lead  us  back  again  to  the  posterior  lamella  of  the  lesser  oIDent^m, 
from  which  we  began  to  trace  it,  tlius  shewing  a  coi;  '  in 
every  direction.  The  two  lamella;  of  the  lesser  onit. 
hepatic  vessels  interposing)  proceed  down  to  the  lesser  curve;  ;. 
of  the  stomach,  where  they  separate  and  pass,  one  before  die  oilicf , 
behind  that  organ,  until  they  reach  its  great  convexity,  wliere 
they  again  cotnc  into  contact,  at\cr  having  inclosed  the  epiploic 
vessels.  Placed  thus  in  apposition,  the  two  lamellse  descend  to 
the  bottom  of  the  abdomen,  where  they  are  reflected  back  on 
themselves  as  far  as  the  transverse  colon,  and  so  form  the  ^nit 
omentum.  On  reaching  the  colon,  the  returning  layers  diverge  and 
inclose  it,  one  passing  before,  the  other  behind  it,  after  *vh5ch  the 
latter  (the  inferior  one)  is  directed  back  to  the  spine,  formitig  tlie 
under  itiycr  of  the  transrerse  metO'Colon,  and,  at  the  root  of  t!i* 
mesentery,  is  coniitiuous  with  the  portion  (A).  But  the  other, 
namely,  that  which  lies  before  the  colon,  inclines  obliquely  •a\f' 
wards,  forming  t!ie  upper  layer  of  the  transverse  mcso-colan,  aftd 
proceeds  in  front  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  duodenum,  th* 
pancreas,  ihc  great  vessels,  and  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  frffltt 
w1t!6h  It  18  reflected  to  the  surface  of  the  liver,  which  k'inV^Mr  ii 
far  as  its  transverse  Bssure,  where  it  descends  behind  tllr^VesMb 

to  the  point  from  which  we  set  out.  ••• 

^'•Having  already  indicated  the  mode  in  which  the  fals,  or 
ftispensory  ligament  of  the  liver  is  tbrmed,  h  remains  only  t*' 
that  at  the  point  at  which  the  peritonseum  is  reflected  fr 
diaphragm  to  its  upper  border,  three  folds  are  fnrnil  dj  iii—iiiniir 
middle,  called  ihe  coronary  ligament,  the  others  at  ihr  nidi  ■jTiiJmj 
lattral  ligaments.    Tli*  great  omtvtim  is  the  broad  flodting 
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itdoi  (Imt  ii^B  loosely  over  the  forepart  of  t1i«  smnll  iii- 
It  coiuiisU^  Rt  the  lower  part,  of  four  lamellae,  UkiI  is  lo 
lelow  tlje  transverse  colon,  iiiasninch  as  its  two  posterior 
go  lo  fonn  the  transverse  meso-colon.  The  lesser  onientum 
»ploon  hepato-gastricwn)  extends  from  the  transverse  fissure 
Um  Ktw  to  tii«  eoncave  horiier  of  the  stomach,  enclosinig;  the 
vessels.  At  its  right  margin,  the  mombrnne  is  folded  so 
It  both  surfaces  are  continuous^  whilst  the  left  extendi  over  to 

oesophagus. 
It  has  already  been  observed,  that  it  is  diflicalt  a(  first  sight  to 
re  how  the  different  vessels  can  reacli  the  viscera  without 
ig  the  peritonjvum,  tlioiigh  the  trunks  from  which  tliey  pro- 
lix behind  thcin.     The  aorta  lies  on  the  spine,  behind  the 
im ;  the  kidneys,   placed  at  the  sides,  are  also  behind 
;  Biembranc;  there,  therefore,  can  Ije  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
titeir   vessels    reach    them.      The   mesentery,    consisting  of 
ro  UmetliF,  is  reflected  from  the  spine  close  to  the  origin  of  the 
iperior  ntesenteric  artery,   which   is   thus   placed   l)etween    its 
ivers.     The  inferior  mesenteric  artery,  after  nmninjj;  bi^hiud  the 
ritonaeum  to  the  pelvis,  lies  between  the  sacrum  and  rectum,  in 
fold  of  the  meso-reclMm :  the  colic  vessels  are  inclosed  in  the 
•cola.     It  reniaina  for  us  first  to  consider,  how  the  coeliac 
and  its  vessels  lie  with  regard  to  the  incnihrane,  which  can 
Jy  be  done  with  effect  by  e>am)ning  (he  formiitiou  of  what  is 
llled  Winslnw's  fornraen,  which,  properly  speakitig,  is  a  cnnal, 
IuIk,  not  a  perfoiation,  as  the  term  foramen  vvoidd  imply.     If 
fiuger  be  passed  close  by  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  be- 
itb  the  free  border  of  the  lesser  omentum,  the  two  lamellaB  of 
lesser  omentum,  with  the  hepatic  vessels  euciosed,  will  lie 
»n  the  finger,  and  the  ascending  layer  of  the  transverse  meso- 
behind  it.     If  an  effort  be  made  to  pass  tlie  finger  down 
id  the  stomach,  it  is  at  once  checked  by  the  maimer  in  which 
Bfenibrajie  is  there  reflected  backwards  and  upwards.     Just 
the  point  of  reflection  stands  tlic  coeliac  axis,  so  tlut  its 
■ad  coronary   branches,  by    passing  over  this   reflected 
I,  can  get  between  the  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum,   and  tut 
ich  (heir  destinntions.     Now,  the  splenic  artery  runs  along  th« 
:reaa.  which  has  been  shewn  to  be  posterior  to  the  ascending 
2n 
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layer  of  Ui«  trandvene  me&o-ookm;  b^t  on  r«acbing  tike' 
it  uismuat«s  iUelf  between  the  layers  of  it«  epiploon. 

The  foramen  nf  Wiiislow  is  aa  oval  tubej  by  which  the  general 
cavity  of  the  peritoDaium  coaunuaicates  with  that  enclosed  nitliia 
the  ^cat  omentum :  it  lies  between  the  lesser  amentum  and  the 
returning  lamella  of  the  transverse  meso-colon.  By  inserting  a 
large  blow-pipu  into  ii,  air  may  be  passed  down  into  the  omental 
Mck,  shewing  that  it  consists  of  a  double  pouchy  one  inside  the 
other,  and  which,  therefore,  when  collapsed,  will  appear  to  con- 
sist of  four  layers.  Now  let  it  for  a  moment  be  conceived  posa^_ 
ble,  by  pausing  down  a  hook  to  seize  tlie  inner  pouch,  and  dr^^H 
it  upwards,  it  will  necessarily  be  inverted,  as  it  is  being  dmivh 
(hroii^i  the  foramen  into  the  general  peritonteal  cavity,  where  it 
will  appear  as  a  long  cul-de-sac.  If  such  a  measure  ooutd  be 
effected,  the  hepatic  and  coronary  arteries,  it  is  obvious,  coaki 
pass  readily  to  their  destinations,  as  the  membrane  no  longer  ia/> 
terposed.  Suppose  them  to  have  reached  their  destination,  K^H 
may  then  commence  to  invert  the  sacJt.  previoudly  drawn  oal^ 
upon  itself,  and  so  turn  it  inside  out,  until  it  is  conipletely  io> 
verted,  at  (he  same  time  thrusting  it  down  to  its  original  situalid 
it  fvoald  then  be  found  that  it3  upper  extremity  would  repres«Dl^ 
narrow  neck  or  tube,  with  a  throat -like  aperture,  such  as  we  On 
W'inalow's  foramen  to  be. 

The  Periiueum. 

GOS.  In  this  regtoa  the  following  muscles  are  situatetl 
tlie  sphincter  ani,  and  accelerator  urlnae,  which  may 
considercsd   as   single  muscles   composed    of  symmetric 
halves ;  also  the  traosversus  perinaii.  erector  penis^  iev«t 
aoi,  and  compressor  nrethrre,  disposed  in  paits  OD 
side  of  the  median  line. 

„,  604.  The  sphincUr  ani  is  a  flat  elliptic  muscle,  place 
immediately  beneath  the  skin  surrounding  the  roargio 
the  anus.     It  is  attached   posteriorly  to  the  coccyx  byj 
narrow  fasciculus  of  tendinous  fibres,  and  anteriorlv  b^ 
comes  blended,  about  midway   between   the  anus  ai^d 
bulb,  throiigU  the  medium  of  a  common  teudiuous  puiii^ 
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with  the  traiisversi  and  acceJeratores  muscles,  whilst  tbe 
intervening  part  is  disposed  like  orbicular  muscles  else- 
where, being  composed  of  fleshy  fibres  curving  round  the 
intestine,  and  united  by  cummissures  before  and  behind  it. 
One  snrface  of  tiie  muscle  is  covered  by  the  skin,  the  other 
rests  on  some  cellular  tissue,  which  separates  it  from  the 
internal  sphincter  and  levator  ani. 

605.  The  transtersi  perinea  are  two  narrow  fleshy  fasci- 
culi, which  converge  to  the  central  point  of  the  periaaeum 
as  their  common  destination.  They  arise  on  each  side 
from  the  inner  and  forepart  of  the  tuberosities  of  the 
iachia,  and  proceed,  inclining  forwards,  to  the  point  just 
indicated,  where  they  are  blended  with  the  sphincter  ani 
and  acceleratores  urinfc.  Two  muscles  of  this  name  are 
BOflietimes  found  on  either  side.  t  i.'i  y*-.  \^  ..• 

€06.  The  accelerator  urinas  {buibo'Catttndtui)  is  so 
disposed  as  to  surround  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra. 
We  may  consider  it  as  a  single  muscle  consisting  of 
two  symmetrical  halves,  united  so  as  to  form  a  tube  sur- 
rounding a  part  of  the  urethra,  and  connected  anteriorly, 
by  two  diverging  processes,  with  the  corpora  cavernosa; 
posteriorly,  at  the  central  point  of  the  perinaium,  with  the 
sphincter  and  acceleratoreSj  whilst  its  inferiur  fibres  are 
extended  obliquely  outwards  to  the  rami  of  the  pubis.  Its 
analogy  with  the  sphincter  vaginfB  would  lead  us  to  con- 
sider it  irt  this  way.  In  conformity  with  usage,  however, 
We  shall  describe  each  lateral  half  separately.  The  fibres 
of  the  muscle,  forming  a  tbin,  flat  plane,  are  blended  with 
those  of  the  corresponding  muscle  along  the  middle  line, 
beneath  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  Their  junction  extends 
forwards  for  three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  tendinous 
point  above  referred  to.  The  fibres  from  this  line  of 
origin  proceed  in  three  differeut  directions;  the  inferior 
set  pass  obliquely  outwards,  and  are  attached  to  the  angle 
of  union  formed  by  the  deep  pcrineeal  fascia  with  the 
ramus  of  the  pubis ;  tlie  anterior  set  incline  upwards  and 
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oatwarda,  to  be  inserted  into  the  corpus  cavernosnm ; 
whilst  the  interveniog  or  middle  fibres  tarn  roand  the 
canal  of  the  urethra,  and  become  tendinous  on  reaching 
its  upper  surface,  upon  which  they  unite  with  tho&e  of  the 
correspuuding  muscle,  thus  forming  a  tube.  If  aa  inci-, 
sioii  be  made  uver  the  bulb,  so  as  to  cut  through  the  fibres 
of  the  niusLJe,  and  if  one  half  be  then  carefully  reflected 
outwards,  its  points  of  attachmeul  will  be  readily  seen  ; 
after  which,  if  the  urellira  be  cut  across,  and  reflecJed 
downwards,  the  union  of  the  middle  part  of  the  muscle 
ou  its  upper  surface  will  be  brought  into  view. 

CU7.  The  erector  penis  {ischio-cavernosus)  is  a  flat,  thin 
muscle,  resting  on  the  crus  penis  and  corpus  cavemosum. 
It  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  tuber  ischii,  from 
Hhich  its  ilesliy  fibres  proceed  obliquely  upwards  and  in- 
wards, and  become  tendinous  on  reaching  the  corpus 
cavemosum,  into  whose  (ibrous  sheath  they  are  inserted. 
The  inferior  surface  nf  the  muscle  is  covered  by  the  skin 
and  fascia: ;  the  superior  is  in  contact  with  the  crus  and 
body  oftliG  penis,  whilst,  between  its  inner  margin  and  the 
accelerator,  a  groove  exists,  in  which  the  superficial  peri- 
nseul  artery  is  lodged. 

608.  The  lei^ator  ani  is  a  tiiin  broad  mnsclc,  pl.i' 
obliquely  across  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  which  it  assisb  ia 
closing.  Its  origin  cannot  be  distinctly  stated  without 
making  reference  to  two  membranes  between  which  it  is 
placed,  and  from  whose  line  of  union  most  of  its  fibres  are 
derived.  The  obturator  inlcrnus  muscle  occupies  the 
whole  space  from  the  internal  border  of  the  obturator  fora- 
men to  the  sciatic  notch.  The  upper  half  of  this  muscle  i* 
lined  by  the  pelvic  fascia,  prolonged  down,  as  has  been  al- 
ready stilted,  as  far  as  to  a  line  extended  from  the  syn* 
pilosis  pubis  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  where  it  is  re^ 
fleeted  upon  the  levator  ani.  which  guides  it  to  the  side  oi 
the  rectum  and  bladder.     The  lower  part  of  the  obturator 
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firin  than  tLe  preceding,  whicb  is  extended  upwards  t)]p^^' 
it  from  the  tliiu,  or  falciform  etlge,  of  the  great  sciatic  liga- 
ment, of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation. 
This  fascia  becomes  united  to  tlie  fascia  pclvica  along  th6' 
line  above  indicated,  and  may  be  said  to  determine  its 
point  of  flexion ;  and  from  the  angle  >?bich  they  form  bjjf; 
their  union,  arises  the  middle  part  of  the  levator  ani.  This 
fact  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  dividing  the  obturator 
fascia  for  an  inch,  or  a  little  more,  and  then  passing  a  prob^' 
between  it  and  the  obturator  muscle.  It  will  then  be  found, 
as  the  instrument  is  being  moved  backwards  and  forwards,' 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  levator  ani  is  attached  only  to 
tliese  membranes,  The  muscle  then  arises,  anteriorly,  from 
ibe  pubis,  near  its  symphysis,  and  immediately  above  its 
arch — posteriorly,  from  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and 
along  the  intervening  space  from  the  angle  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  obturator  and  pelvic  fascia?.  From  this  ex- 
tensive origin  the  fibres  proceed  downwards  and  inwards^ 
tlie  posterior  set  being  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  coccyK^ 
those  next  them  in  order  unite  by  a  raphe  with  the  correal 
ponding  muscle,  in  the  iufcrval  between  the  coccyx  and  the 
margin  of  the  anus  ;  the  middle  fibres  are  inserted  into  the 
extremity  of  the  rectum,  becoming  connected  with  those 
of  the  internal  sphincter,  and  the  anterior  ones  pass  on  the 
«de  of  the  prostate,  some  of  them  uniting  with  those  of 
lie  corresponding  muscle  beueath  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra.  In  the  female,  the  fibres  of  this  muscle,  pr&-' 
viously  to  reaching  the  rectum,  descend  by  the  vagina,  and 
become  intimately  connected  with  it. 

t>09.  The  compressor  urethra  {Wilson),  comprps'-or 
prostata  (Soem.).  is  a  narrow  fasciculus  that  arises  close 
by  the  pubic  symphysis,  immediately  before  the  anterior 
6hres  of  the  levator  ani,  and  from  which  it  is  merely 
separated  by  a  small  vein  and  a  little  cellular  tissue.  TLe 
muscle  descends  close  to  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  beneath  the  mcuibrauons  part  of  (he  urethra,  both  of 
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Utem  having  become  tendinous,  vnite,  bo  as  to  support  it  in 
a.  sling-.  I 

GIO.  The  perioeea]  mnsctes  in  the  female  correspond  sv 
nearly  with  those  of  the  nialeintberr  number,  g«nenkl  con' 
formation,  and  attachments,  that  it  is  annecessary  to  trrat: 
particularly  of  more  than  two  of  tbem.  ' 

611.  The  erector  clitoridia  (depressor,  Meckel)  re- 
sembles the  dimiDUtivo  of  the  erector  penis  ;  it  arises  from 
the  ramas  of  the  pubis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  body  of  the 
ofilorifl.  If 

612.  The  constrictor  vagina  resembles  on  orbicuiar 
ranscle,  being  composed  of  two  narrow  fasciculi,  united 
before  and  behind  the  vagina  by  two  commissures,  and 
leaving  between  them  an  elliptic  interval  correspondliag 
irith  its  circumference.  The  two  muscles  of  this  name 
may  be  said  to  arise  posteriorly  at  a  point  common  to 
them,  with  the  sphincter  ani  and  transversi  muscles  ;  and 
after  diverging  to  enclose  the  vagina,  they  unite  in  front 
of  it  into  a  tendinous  process,  which  connects  tfaem  to 
the  corpus  cUtoridis.  i* 

I  Actions. — The  transversi  muacles  conspire  to  fix  the  cojBHM|; 
point  of  (tlLnchment  of  the  perineal  muscles^  and  so  increase  their 
power.  The  action  of  the  spliincter  ani  is  suf&cieutly  obvioiu. 
The  accelerator  muscfc,  by  surrounding  the  bulbous  part  of  the 
urellira^  and  by  the  increased  power  it  acquires  from  its  many 
points  of  atlachment,  is  enabled  forcibly  to  propel  any  fluid  that 
may  be  lodged  witiiiu  the  canal  in  that  situation.  Hie  levulor 
ani^  in  position  and  direction,  in  opposed  to  the  diaphrngm,  and  ii 
Ihc  latter  forces  down  (tic  intetiltnes  by  its  descent,  the  former,  u 
its  name  implies,  can  elevate  at  least  the  lower  part  of  the  io 
Itnal  canal. 

„l,.|.  The  Internal  Pudic  Artery.  \^ 

\i  6L3.  The  parta  contained  in  tbe  periateum  are  sup 

^<rttb  blood  from  the  internal  pudic  artery.     This  vessel 
usually  arises  as  a  distinct  branch  from  Ike  iat^aal  iliM 
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artery,  but  occasionally  is  derived  from  a  trunk  common  to 
it  and  the  ischiadic.  It  inclines  downwards  and  outwards 
to  reach  the  spine  of  the  i.schiuin,  l>iug  at  first  oa  the 
sacral  plexas,  but  afterwards  passes  between  the  pjri- 
formis  and  coccygeus  muscles,  to  gain  the  point  just  re* 
ferred  to.  Having  thus  passed  out  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  it 
rests  npon  the  e\teroal  surface  of  the  spine  of  the  iscbiiimj 
beneutii  which  it  returns  into  the  pelvis  again  by  the  IcBser 
sciatic  notch,  and  proceeds  towards  the  inner  surface  of 
the  tuber  ischii.  In  this  situation  it  lies  on  the  obturator 
intemits  muscle,  to  which  it  ib  bound  down  by  the  obturntur 
JMCiflt  between  which  structures  it  lies,  in  its  coarse  fot-^ 
ttordsand  upwards,  along  tlie  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium, 
InMUrds  the  pubic  arch.  On  approaching  the  latter,  the 
artery  pierces  the  fascia,  and  becomes  placed  between  the 
crus  penis  and  the  bone,  where  it  divides  into  its  two  nlti- 
mate  branches,  viz.  the  dorsalis  penis,  and  the  artery  of  the 
oorpos  cavernosum.  In  this  course  numerous  branches 
are  given  off;  we  may  divide  them  into  three  sets,  viz. 
the  pelvic,  the  perinsDal,  and  the  tcrniinal.  The  pelvic 
branches  consist  merely  of  several  small  ramusculi  given 
to  the  coccygens,  pyriformis,  and  obturator  muscles,  and 
also  some  equally  unimportant,  which  puss  inwards  to  the 
rectum  and  prostate.  The  perineal  branches  are  the 
following : 


1.  Artericr.  hemorthoidalei  exterrue  incline  invvnrds  from  the 
piidic  artery,  when  it  has  reached  the  tuber  tfidiit,  and  munt  ne* 
cesaarily  pierce  the  fascia  which  binds  it  down,  in  ordf  r  to  reach 
die  peripaeam.  Tliey  Ue  embedded  in  a  (|nantity  of  adipose  sUb> 
stance,  lodged  in  the  intervn.1  bet«veen  the  isrhium  and  the  sphinc- 
ter ani^  and  soon  branch  nnt  into  ramtiscuti,  which  are  distributed 
to  the  parts  about  the  margin  of  the  anas. 

2.  Arteria  perituta  superficialh  pierces  the  fascia  a  litde 
lii^btr  itp  than  the  preceding ;  and  then  tnrns  opwarrds  clove  by, 
SBd  parallel  with,  the  rami  ef  the  iMchintn  and  pubis:  it  cr(MM«« 
or«r  the  traiiav«riut>  p«riniei  muscle,  and  finally  bes  in  the  groove 


le  erector  prnia  and  itccrlerator  urin».     In  tliii 
it  gradually  becomes  Huperficia]  aa  it  awiendb,  <Mtd  in  tii€ 
^aui\iut(id  to  tbe  scrotuio,  ia  kioiiea  to  tUo  J^Uiuq^ 
•ynfiequeiitiy  gives  oir the  following  artery.  r,.,    .      ,,  ; 

3.  Artbria  Iransverea  perinai  arises  either  from  tbt\  padtc 
artery,  or  from  the  prer«diog  bntnch,  when  on  a  leT«4  with  the 
trynsversuN  perina'i  muscle.     Ab  its  name  implies,  it    r    i  ^ss 

the  |)enn8eum,  and  terminates  in  amall  twign,  wliich  art  'ed 

lb  (he  parta  between  the  anus  and  bulb. 

'  4.  '■ —  corporis  biJbosi  [>as6ea  hcirizciitally  inwards  fram 

the  pudSc  artery,  when  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  bulb  of  the  uretlirt, 
on  reaching  \vhich  it  divides  into  ramusculi,  that  soon  become 
capillary,  and  spread  out  into  the  erectile  tissue,  constitnting  the 
bnlb  and  rorpns  spongiosum. 

6. corporis  cavtmosi  is  one  of  tlie  terminnl  brafidiei 

of  tb«  internal  pndic.  It  turns  fontards,  and  enters  the  body  of 
•the  corpus  cavcmosuni,  ia  which  it  ramifies  somewhat  ia  llie 
same  way  »a  the  preceding  vessel  does  ia  tbe  corpus  spoiigioBm 
and  bulb. 

.1 1$.  — dor  salts  penis  passes  upwards  between  tba  roPt,«( 

tbe  penis  and  the  pubic  symphysis,  and.  having  pierced  tbe  nis- 
pensory  ligament,  runs  t'onvard  parallel  ^vith  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side*  freely  supplying  the  integument  io  il4i  counc 
Near  the  corona  glaiidia  each  of  tho^e  arteries  branches  out  ioto 
ranunculi,  some  of  >>hich  pierce  the  glans,  whilst  others  suppl| 
thf  prepuce.  , 

614.  The  tnteniat  pudic  vein  corresponds  in  its  coarse 
and  dislribtition  with  tbe  artery  just  described.  It  com- 
mences  by  branches  wbiub  are  placed  along  the  inferior 
and  lateral  parts  of  the  penis,  communicating  at  their 
origin  with  the  capillary  arteries  of  the  glans,  and  In  thei^ 
course  with  those  of  the  corpus  cavemo&um.  At  the 
pubic  symphysis  these  are  joiued  by  others  which  issue 
from  the  corpus  cavernosam  ;  after  this  the  vein  takes  tbe 
course  of  tbe  artery,  receiving  branches,  and  gradually 
increasing  as  it  descends  inside  the  ramus  of  the  ischium 
and  its  tuberosity;  and,  fiually,  after  having  passed  round 
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tbe  spine  tif  that  boue,  it  terminates  either  in  the  scitttk^ 
•gluteal,  or  obturator  vein.  '  uKn^..-  i»...i..  .^  t%, 

015.  A  vein  of  considerable  size  runs  on  the  dorsam  of 
"ihe  penis  {vena  dorsalii  p^nis).  It  commences  by  snittfl 
branches,  which,  at  tbe  corona  g;}aDdis,  communicate  with 
fts  capillary  arteries,  and  proceeding  backwards,  receives 
"tranches  of  anastomosis  from  the  pudic  vein,  and  also 
from  the  interior  of  the  corpus  cavernusum.  On  reacbing^ 
the  root  of  the  penis,  it  passes  beneath  the  pubic  sym- 
^^ohysis,  and  terminates  in  a  venous  plexus  placed  at  the 
^^ueck  of  the  bladder^  through  the  uieihum  of  which  its 
^^U)lood  Is  OnalJy  conveyed  into  the  internal  iliac  vein.  The 
^^Bdorsal  vein  is  sometimes  found  a  single  vessel,  at  others, 
^^piiouble,  or  even  triple. 

HBm  tf^IO.  The  pudic  nerve  is  a  branoh  of  the  sacral  plexus, 
f^  from  which  it  inclines  downwards  and  outwards,  so  as  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  artery  of  the  same  name,  as  it 
is  escaping  from  the  pelvis,  in  the  interval  between  the 
pyriformis  and  coccygeua  muscles.  Its  course  and  distri- 
bution are  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  of  the  artery. 
Thus  it  sends  one  or  two  hiemorrhoidal  branches  to  the 
extremity  of  the  rectum,  also  twigs  to  tbe  obturator 
muscle,  and  a  long  branch  which  accompanies  the  super- 
ficial periuaeal  artery,  and  has  a  similar  mode  of  distribu- 
tion. The  continuation  of  the  nerve  reaches  the  dorsum 
of  the  peuis,  by  passing  bt^tvveen  the  corpus  caveruosum 
and  the  pubic  symphysis ;  after  which  it  passes  forwards 
beo^Ui  the  skin  as  far  as  the  glans,  where  its  fdnmenls 
qeatie  to  be  discernible.  In  the  female  the  supcrhciul 
perinieal  nerve  is  larger  than  tlie  deep-seated  one  just 
de&ciibed,  because  it  is  distributed  to  the  labium,  whilst 
the  filler  supplies  the  clitoris. 

.t\I^fS9tcti<ni,-—\Vc  shall  examine  (hp  perinaeuin  as  a  Hurgical 

rt-gion,  and  r«;vi('W  Uie  diflereut  parts  it  coiitnins  in  reference  to 

(iit^  itmriiUua  of  liUiotoiuy,  ur  uiure  properlv  r  vutotuuiy  (ni/artv,  a 
■    ivh  ^>t'^^■J.•^  l^iMi.jti  ' ''   .11  ir 
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U«dd*f ;  Ttfivu,  to  cut,)  u  trcU  u  to  eadietemnu      By  t!i« 
(end  permwiim    is  underHtood  the   triangular    interval  indtHM 
toClWen  the  rami  of  the  pubis  and  iscfaia,  its  apex  correspanding 
with  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  and  its  base  with  a  hne  extended  from 
one  tuber  ischii  to  the  other.     When  viewed  externally,  this  re- 
stricted space  is  observed  to  be  divided  into  two  eqnal  parts,  by  a 
continuation  of  that  vertical  line  which  indicates  the  original  di- 
vision of    tlie    body   into   two   symmetrica]    halvea,   and   which 
here,  as  elsewhere,  is  called  the  raph^.     From  a  litUe  below  the 
fold  of  the  scrotum,  an  incision   may  be  made  through  the  skin 
along  tlic  raph^,  down  to  the  margin  of  the  anud.     At  its  upper 
extremity,  a  transverse  incision  may  be  made,  extending  oatwtrds, 
on  the  thighs,  at  each  side,  for  two  inches.     The  flaps  of  inte- 
gument  may,  in   the   next  place,  be   reflected  outwards  to  the 
flexures  of  the  thighs,  and  pinned  back.     By  raising  the  intogU' 
ment   round   the    anus,   the  sphincter  raascle  will   be   exposed. 
The  superficial   fascia,  which   is,   in  fact,  nothing  more  than  tli* 
snb-culaneous  celhlar  tissue,  having  been  exposed,  its atlacl 
and  mode  of  distribution  deserve  attention.     Ifit  be  divided 
the  middle   line,  and  carefully  reflected  to  each  aide,  it  will  b« 
found  firmly  attached  to  the  rami  of  the  ischia  and  jmbis.     If 
traced  upwards,  or  if  air,  or  a  jet  of  water  be  passed  beneath  it,  it 
will  be  found  to  he  continuous  with  the  sub-cutuneous  invcstntent 
of  the  scrotum ;  viz.  the  dartos,  and  also  with  the  superficial  fascia 
of  the  abdomen.     A  little  below  the  transrersus  pcrinacri  musciir 
the  superficial  fascia  will  be  observed  to  pass  back,  and  becoow 
identified  with  the  deep-seated  fascia,  after  which  botli  may  be 
traced  henealh  the  superficial  sphincter.     When  extravasation  ot' 
urine  takes  place  into  the  perinteum,  the  attachments  of  this  fetcJa 
will  influence  the  direction  in  tvliicli  the  fluid  proceeds,  .should  il 
quanlily  increase.     Ilxough  its  natural  tendency  ia  backwards 
the  anufl,  or  downwards  along  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  Its  progrrs* 
in  these  direction^  is  interrupted  by  the  adhesion  of  the  mcaibrtoe 
to  (be  rami  of  the  ischia  and  pubis  at  each  side,  and  to  the  deep 
fascia  posteriorly ;  but  towards  the  scrotum,  no  tropcdiment  exiits; 
and  so  we  find  that  eifusions  gradually  make  way  npwards  totbc 
groin,  or  even  on  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  their  pfogres*  bmaf 
preceded  by  a  red  eryaipelalous  blush  on  the  skin.   '  The  «llpe^ 
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t\  fmcia  being  drawn  aside,  and  pinned  back  on  the  reflected 
iniegant«ntf  the  superficial  perineeal  arteij  will  be  found  running 
in  tiui  angular  intervnl  between  the  accelerator  uriwe  and  erector 
penii.  Midway  between  the  margin  of  the  anua  and  the  bulb  of 
tha  urethra  a  narrowed  point  exists,  which  forms  the  common  cen- 
tre of  th«  periaacal  RHiscles ;  to  it  converge  the  traiisversi  muacles 
from  the  aides,  and  the  sphincter  from  behind,  and  from  it  the 
tower  fibres  of  the  acceleratores  diverge.  Tlie  la&t  named  muftcltMt 
may  be  divided  along  their  raphe,  or  common  line  of  junction,  and 
rvAec ted  carefully  outwards,  so  as  lo  expose  the  bulb,  which  will  b* 
found  invested  by  a  thin,  smooth  lamella,  prolonged  upon  it  from 
the  itt«rgin  of  the  deep  periuseal  fascia,  through  which  the  canal 
of  th«  urethra  mnst  necessarily  pass,  when  emerging  from  th* 
pelvis  into  the  perinoeum. 

The  deep  ptriiueal  fascia  is  a  thin,  yet  firm  membrane,  which 
fills  up  the  interval  between  the  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischia,  so 
tbat  it  is  thereby  rendered  triangular  in  its  form.  In  its  mode  of 
ittacJunent  and  genernl  characters  it  presents  some  similitude  to 
the  obturator  fascia,  which  fills  the  foramen  of  that  name.  It  should 
b«  observed,  that  this  structure  has  been  variously  denominated 
by  difierent  writers.  Camper*  and  Douglss  named  it  Ugamvutuin 
Iriangulare.  M.  Velpeau-{-  has  devised  or  adopted  the  teror 
rtdo^ttical  aporuiirosis.  The  terms  ligament,  tendon,  aponeu- 
rosis, and  fascia,  appear  to  he  ordinsrily  used,  as  if  they  were 
•jroonymouH.  It  would  be  well  to  confine  each  of  tia'tn  to  parti, 
eular  forms  of  structure.  A  hgament  is  properly  a  fasciculus  of 
todiaous  fibres  connecting  bones,  and  for  the  most  part  entering 
into  the  formation  of  joints ;  a  tendon  is  the  cord-like  prolongation 
of  a  muscle ;  an  aponeurosis  is  the  expanded  fibrous  lamella  pror 
kiaged  from  a  broad  muscle ;  whilst  the  term  fascia,  in  strictaeiay 
<lenotM  a  membrane  serving  to  invest  parts,  or  to  support  thetn* 
in  this  sense  we  here  apply  the  term  to  the  fibfo-celliilar  lamella 
which  fills  up  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  and  ansists  in  supporting  its 
Tisccra :  it  is  ako  railed  the  deep  fascia,  to  distinguish  il  from  tb» 
superficial  one  already  noticed. 

The  deep  perinsoal  fascia  is  attached  on  each  side  to  the  osseoua 
dariea  of  the  perinseal  space,  which  thus  determine  i4a  funD> 
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and  if  exiunined  beneaUi  the  pubic  arcb,  will  be  tooud  1o  ebi 
of  two  laiueUae.  wbick,  on  approaching  tbe  base  of  f  h«  sab-^l 
iigamcDt  (p.   1 74,)  iepkrate,  one  ptuHing  nn  it«  mUuieous, 
other  on  its  pelvic  surface,  where   they  lerminatf*,  by  gr«<j 
becojuiog  thiu  and  celiiilar.      Where  the  inembr«n«  is 
weiom  tbe  inter«-al  between  the  bones,  it  at  first  »f^t  wppeamlA 
tttantale  by  a  luuated  border,  whose  concavity  looks  towards 
reetwn;  but  we  find  tttat  its  continnity  is  not  interrupted  at  tt 
point,  as  it  can  be  traced  downwards  round  tbe  margin  of 
rectkOD,  and  on  llie  levator  ani,  graduaUv,  bowerer,  bee 
tUn  aud  indistinct.     About  half  an  inch   below  the  base 
sub-pnbic  ligament,  and,  therefore,  an  inch  below  the  areb* 
merobrane  prescDts  a  foramen  |>eculiarly  formed  for  the  tra« 
(iion  of  the   urethra.     If  the  latter  he  drawn  fornardH.  it  witt  be 
found  to  be  invested  by  a  tubular  prolongation  derived  from  ttl^H 
margin  of  the  rorame-tt,  and  coubnuoua  nith  the  perinaral  or  exl^^^ 
nal  lamella  of  the  fascia.     A  similar  prolonf;ati<»n  is  reflected  bank* 
wards  from  the    poatcrior  or  pelvic  lamella  which    invexta  tl 
membranous  and  prostatic  portions   of  tbe  canal,  and  iTXteiids 
far  as  the  neck,  of  the  bladder.     When  tbe  |>art3  remoat  nu 
turbed,  the  surface  of  the  fascia  is  quite  tlat ;  and  if  tbe  iirethn^l 
cut  Bc-ro-ts  close  to  it,  the  aperture  will  be  found  bnrely 
to  tranamil  it     But  if  the  penis  be  drawn  obUqaely  upwards, 
fascia   is  rendered  tense,  and  convex  forwards,  by  menus  of 
traction  excited  on  it  (hrougfa  the  medium  of  its  tubular  prolan^ 
tion.      Shoold  the  experiment  be  titen  made  of  cutting  off 
urethra  close  to  tbe  faiicia,  the  foramen  will  be  found  much  wi'l 
for  tbe  tube  bad  been  previously  rendered,  as  it  wer«,  trmn 
shaped,  and  so  it  will  be  when  the  urethra  is  rendered  tense  dnri 
the  introduction  of  u  catheter.     It  may  now  be  observed,  tlMt 
nrelbra,  whilst  the  penis  remains  pendulous,  forms  t%w)  ciirv6s» 
concavity  of  one  looking  down  towards  the  perintwm,  thai  of 
other  towards  the  arch  of  the  pubis.    The  6rst  of  these  in  owb^ 
the  fact,  that  tJie  penis  is  attached  on  each  side  of  the  arch  of 
pubis  by  its  crura,  und  by  its  triangnlar  Ugament  to  tlicsfio' 
from  which  it   liangs  downwards,  carrying  tbe  nivthra 
From  tbe  aa^,\e  ih\tn  funned  by  (lie  body  of  tbe  OMia 
forepart  of  tbe  pubis,  the  urethra  bas  to  desoetid  more  tbtw 
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inch,  to  get  to  a  level  with  llie  urelbrnl  foramen  in  the  perineal 
fastiiit ;  Had,  finally,  having  passed  throo^h  the  foramen,  it  inchiica> 
a. bUl«  upwards  behind  the  syniphy^ifl.  This  hitter  curve  is  very 
taflMg;  ia  the  adult,  but  is  considerable  in  the  yoiin^  subject,  oning 
to  tho  position  of  the  bladder.  WTieii,  prtpnratory  to  the  introdnc* 
tion  of  a  catheter,  the  penis  in  draivn  upwards  on  a  Hne  with  the  ab- 
donea,  the  first  or  anterior  curve  no  longer  existH,  and  so  the  canal 
preBenln  but  a  aino^le  curve,  corrcuponding  with  tlint  of  the  instra*- 
ment.  If  the  integument,  Aupertic^al  fascia,  and  muscles,  be  re*, 
mov«d  from  tlte  penia  and  perin<cuni,  ■we  ran  observe  what  ttkmti 
place  on  the  introduction  of  a  catheter.  No  impediment  oecuri 
during^  it«  passage  throng))  the  spongy  p«)rtion,  as  it  is  called^  fur 
that  part  of  the  tube  is  supported  by  the  body  of  the  penia,  amli 
ia  also  quite  alrai^rht.  But  the  bulbous  portion  is  comparatively- 
uualtached,  aud  aUo  sli^lidy  dilated  at  it^  lower  surface.  Om 
arnving  cloie  to  the  perinGeal  fascia,  should  the  point  of  tha 
ealbeter  deviate  to  eitlier  side,  or  be  elevated  or  depressed  tO0> 
BUluh,  it  will  mi.ss  the  fnramcn,  cartyins^  the  urethra  witli  it,  aniL 
•o  the  latter  will  be  pinched  between  the  margin  of  the  forameii< 
and  the  instrument.  If,  in  such  a  position  of  the  ports,  tbrce  Iwi 
uaed,  or  if  the  catheter  be  depressed,  %vith  a  view  to  make  it' 
t^lgWMfHid  with  the  curve  of  the  urethra,  the  latter  must  be  tom 
through,  or  considerably  injured.  A  catheter,  in  its  construction^ 
reaeoibles  an  nngulnr  lever,  though  not  intended  to  act  as  such  f 
but  it  virtually  becomes  sucb,  if,  atter  its  progress  ia  impeded^' 
and  it  is  thereby  rendered  fixed,  an  eii'ort  is  made  to  depress  the' 
handle  ;  for  then  the  beak  ia  made  to  move  in  the  opposite  direc< 
tion,  aud  will  readily  tear  through  tlie  urethra.  The  eflect  of 
drawing  the  penis  upwards  may  be  exemplilied  in  this  way :  whea 
the  catheter  has  rtaciied  the  bulb,  (the  urethra  and  perinieal  fasciaj 
b«iug  fully  exposed)  if  it  deviates  to  either  side,  the  poiot  will  be' 
observed  to  uatcb  on  the  margin  of  (he  foramen,  but  if  ths' 
urethra  is  drawn  upwards,  the  impediment  will  be  rrmoved  by  dW' 
widraing  uf  the  aperture  in  the  foramen.  It  ba.s  been  contended 
rather  btreuuously  by  some  persons,  that  the  direction  nf  the 
vrti^mk beoomes  horixonial,  and  its  caiial  straight,  when  the  ]>enis 
ifl  drawa  directly  forwards.  It  will  however  be  found,  that  wheo 
the   peuis  i&  so  placed,  the  urethra  has  to  descend  more  than  an 
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inch  to  reach  the  nrethra)  fonmi^n,  after  wliich  it  toms  ftonewtiat 
upwards.  MoreoTer,  the  part  of  the  urethra,  between  the  root  of 
the  \ifn\a  and  (he  neck  of  the  bladder  will  be  found  loose  aod  t«> 
laxed,  no  matter  with  what  degree  of  force  the  penis  be  drawn 
forwards,  for  that  will  affect  only  the  part  of  th«  urethra  which 
corresponds  with  the  body  of  the  or^an,  «a  mast  b«  evident  whm 
the  attachments  of  the  latter  to  the  bonea,  by  its  suspensory  lig«> 
mont  and  crura,  are  considered.  The  tension  will,  by  tlir«e  at- 
tachments, be  confined  to  the  spongy  portion  of  the  ciuial,  and 
eannot  be  propagnled  thence  to  the  bulbons  or  raembnuiofu. 
This  onasbtutes  an  objection  tn  the  nse  of  atraiglit  catfaeteni. 

The  empirical  lithotomists  were  in  the  habit,  when   intr^dactiig; 
B  catheter,  of  directing;  its  rur>-e  downwards,  and  so  passing  it  OB 
until  it  reached  the  bnlb,  when  (hey  rotated  the  handle  of  tbt 
instrximent  npwards,  so  as  to  turn  its  cavity  towards  the  piibic 
arch,  at  (lie  same  moment  pushing  it  into  the  bladder.     This  ma- 
no!u\Te,  whicii  was  termed    "  tour  de  maitre,"  formed  part  of  a 
system  of  evolutiona  calculated  to  throw   an  air  of  importance 
orer  their  proceedings,  at  the  same  time  that,  by  rendering  ettti 
the  first  step  of  the  operation  difficult,  it  contributed  not  a  little  to 
secure  to  themselves  the  profits  arising  from  its  performance.     If 
after  laying  bare  the  urethra  and  the  fascia,  as  above  directed,  • 
catheter  be  passed  down,  with  its  concavity  turned  towards  iHi 
perimenm^  we  shall  find  that  as  the  turn  is  being  made,  the  point 
of  the  instnmient  will  describe  an  arch  of  a  circle,  earning  li» 
urethra  with  it  ronnd   the   margin    of  the    urethral    fortmen. 
Whilst  this  movement  is   made,  if  die  urethra  be  kept  pcrfrctlf 
tense,  no  impt^diment  will  occur  to  the  passage  of  tlie  itistmnientT 
but  it  should  be  observed,  that  at  that  moment  the  attention  of  tkH' 
operator  is  divided   between  two  objects,  viz.  the  rotation  of  iHl' 
instrument,  and  the  keeping  of  the  nretlira  tense,  so  that  it  tlsuaO^f' 
hnppt-ns  that  the  latter  is  forgotten  at  the  moment  that  it  sltodd  be 
most  vigilantly  attended  to.  On  this  account  it  is  that  (he  mannenvrt 
is  found   so  difficult  of  execution,  as  it  requires  a  consentaneon* 
action  of  both  hands,,  which  can  be  attained  only  by  considerable 
practice.     But  it  really  does  not  facilitate  the  introduction  of  tke 
instrument  in  the  alightest  degree  ;  and  if  the  motion  of  its  point 
be  carefully  watched  at  the  time  that  the  turn  is  being  made,  it 
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wiU  be  difficult  to  ooin«  to  any  other  conclusion  than  this,— that 
its  only  effect  in  an  injurious  one  ;  for,  to  use  a  homely  phraae,  it 
i)Ut  gjivea  the  point  of  the  inatrumeut  ao  opportunity  of  going 
stray. 

xftl^jjlg  noticed  the  boundaries  of  the  psrinoeum.  considered  as 

..fOfgicai  region,  and  having  enumerated  the  diOerent  structures 

[Incladed  within  it,  as  well  as  their  mutual  relations,  we  may  itow 

l'0)>aerve.  that  narrow  as  that  space  is,  there  is  scarcely  a  direction 

^^(Mtsible  to  be  conceived  iu  which  it  has  not  been  traversed  by 

ipcisions  made  to  open  a  way  through  it  to  the  bladder  for  the  ez- 

I  fraction  of  calculi.     Taking  these  different  modes  of  proceeding 

hin   their  hiatorical  order,   llie   iirst  we  find  recorded  is  thai  of 

peUus*,  which  furnishes  a  striking  proof  of  the  imperfection  of 

I  Hurgical  apparatus   at  the  time  in  which  he  >vrote.     The  patient 

I  iras  placed  in  the  lap  of  aji  assistant,  nlio  was  requirinl  to  keep 

his  legs  bent  so  as  to  expose  the  perinaum.     If  the  patient  wu 

^ge,  or  very  robust,  two  assistants  were  strapped  together  by  the 

I  Ibighs,  and  each  held  the  leg  next  to  him.  whilst  the  body  was 

supported  between  them.     The  surgeon  passed  the  index   and 

^ddle  lingers  of  his  left  hand  into  the   rectum,  with   a  view  to 

f  press  against  die  stooe  and  force  it  for>vards  into  the  neck  of  the 

bLdder,  making  it  thereby  prominent  in   (lie   perinasiui.     This 

being  done>  be  made  a  lunated  incision  about  midway  between 

the  margin  of  the  anus  and  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  the  concavity 

,  of  the  curve  looking  down  to  the  former,  its  extremities  being 

I  directed  towards  the  iscbia — "  cornibus  ad  ischia  .spectantibus." 

Ilk  I  this  way  he  cut  down  «pon  the  stone,  and  sought  to  push  it 

I  tiicowgb  tlie  wound ;  but  if  that  did  not  succeed  ha  used  a  hook 

■|p  assist  in  its  extraction.     This   mode  of  operation   was  subset* 

l^aeutly  colled  "cutting  on  the  gripe;"  and  from  the  fewness  of 

I  the  inatrumeats  required  for  its  performance,  it  was  described  a« 

[^tbe    apparutuM   minor,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  in  which 

la^veral  were  employed.      The  |iarts  divided  in  the  incisions  wci« 

I  — the  skin  and  superiicial  fascia,  part  of  the  tibrcs  of  the  accela* 

lalor  muscles,   and  the  transverse  muscles ;  finnlty,  the  prostatio 

part  of  the  urethra,  the   lower  half  of  which  was  lliruwn  down  ia 

ikc  form  of  a  flap,      It  is  not  at  nil  ualikeiy  that  the  urethra  was 
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in  many  cnaes  cut  across  and  •evered  altogether  from  the  bladder. 
Heinter  says,  tbat  the  stone  was  made  prominent  at  the  leA  aide 
of  the  perinasum.  and  that  an  obhque  incision  was  then  made  down 
upon  it.  The  line  of  incision  marked  in  his  plnte  corresponds 
exactly  with  tltat  of  the  lateral  operation,  as  now  perfunned  ;  so 
that  he  must  have  taken  his  delijieation  from  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion practised  in  his  own  time,  and  not  from  that  described  br 
CeUiis. 

After  the  revival  nf  letters,  when  every  dictum  of  Ilipporratea 
passed  for  doctrine,  a  method  of  operation  was  devised  by  one 
Johannes  Roniauiis,  fuundeil  on  n  dognm  of  the  fntiier  of  physic, 
"  that  wounds  of  membranous  parts  do  not  unite."      Its  descrip- 
tion   tvna    subsequently   given    by  one  of  his    disciples,   named 
Marianus  .Sanctns,  from  which   circumstance;   it  wa<  aA«rwanU 
called  "  sectio  Mariana,"  hut  is  better  known  as  the  trpparaha 
major,  from  the  variety  of  iuslrunients  it  required.     When  the 
perinapum  was  exposed,  a  grooved  stafl*  was  introduced,  and  an 
incision  made  uith  a  razor  along  tiie  middle  line,  extending  from 
beyond  the  bulb  to  witliin  a  fuigi-r'a  breadtli  of  the  mar<^u  of  the 
anus.     A  second  incision  laid  open  the  bulbous  part  of  the  canal, 
which  concluded  the  cutting  part,  as  all  the  rest  wai  to  be  done 
by  dilatation ;  for  though  the  ndes  of  art  forbade  the  division  of 
membranous  parts,  they  laid  no  injunction  against  tlieir  beinf 
stretched.      Hence    the    operation    was    of   a    mixed    charactrr, 
founded  partly    on  (lie  necessity   of  resorting  to   incisions,  unci 
partly  ou  tlie  equally  imperative  necessity  of  deferriog  to  aiithn- 
rity,     Wljen  the  urellira  was  laid  open,  dilators  were  intrudnccd. 
in  order  to  distend  iLie  canal  sufficiently  to  admit  the  forceps; 
but,  as  may  be  concluded  from  a  consideration  of  its  atmcturr 
and  width,  laceration  vva$  the  immediate  result,  and  not  sinipl* 
dilatation.     The  after  consequences  may  be  readily  inferred. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  a  method  of  operation  waa  projected 
and  carried  into  execution  by  a  mouk,  named  Fr^re  Jaeqacs, 
who  appears  to  have  been  altogether  unacquainted  with  anatoaj. 
and  even  otherwise  illiterate,  and  yet  his  plan  murtt  be  aidmiUtd  19 
have  paved  the  >>ay  for  the  introduction  of  that  whiob  ia  nowBOlt 
generally  employed.  Having  introduced  a  common  catheter  (dp! 
grooved)  he  thrrewilh  caused  the  bladder  to  be  made  proaioMt 
in  the  left  side  of  the  periuieuui :  he,  in  the  next  plac«,  inaertad  > 
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itweth  the  nnm  mid -tnbcir  isrhii.  lintlUll W  lH. 
and,  directing  it  iipwards  ttnd  fttrwardii,  he  fntenrd  liie 
Irr  st  ifs  sid*.  and  cut  thTO«£;li  the?  rM*rk,  "  willmiit  Injirrihg* 
>!lirr  part  of  the  \irethr«."     When  (lie  operatton  was  per- 
funnVd  on  (he  dfad  iwibfert,  it   was   ffwiid,  thnt  "ihi*  MrtPgtnMM. 
llHVittg  h<'^n  divided   for  «bo(it  twn  fingers  breadlh,  the  trdvnfl 
|%ietf  Y>assfflJ  b<«<wp>«tn  the  acoeleralot  «nd  erector  muscles,  withonl 
injuring  either,  and  had  pcnclrated   the  neck  of  tl>c  bladder,  ant] 
•|i*ftt  of  it»  body,  for  about  an  inch-j-/'     This  was  sabBeqiimitly 
tCTnaeH  tbe  tnternl  operation,  both  because  th«  incision  wax  pa - 
kMllel  'WitJj  the  side  of  the  perinTeal   npace,  and  also  boraute  it 
1«ned  its  way  into  tlici  side  of  the  bladder.     This  |)lan  ^fnm  acted 
i,lyut  tnariified  and  itnproved,  by  Raviua,  or  Raw,  in  Holland, 
elden,  in  thiii  country,  botli  of  whoni   nsed  a  groovM 
\t.  Gheselden,  in  his  first  operations,  entered  the  MutAAnt 
tb^  ^de,  aild  then  divided  the  neck  by  drawing  the  aoal^ 
froth  wrtfaiti  otifrrardR,  or  towards  tLe  suriAo«».     It  maaferbvifefy 
difficult  to  extract,  without  laceration,  a  stone  of  any  aiacftlMraagh 
iiimion  ptaeed  so  deeply,  and  corresponding  with  the  mik* 
not  vNith  the  most  dependinjg  pnint  of  the  bladder:   for  thii 
i^a<ion,  as  well  a^  I'rom  its  having  been  followed  W  sloughing  «f 
lie  rcllular  stibstnitce  round  )he  rectum,  caused  by  inliltratioiia  of 
^,  dli*  metliod  was  soon  abandoned.     An  objection  of  mnothtn- 
'  also  be  taken  to  it,  derived  from  a  oonsidemLton  of  tbc 
rr  in  which  the  incision  in  the  bladder  ia  made.     The  point 
TSfMfct  scalpel  is  enii»red  at  a  part  comparatively  unsupported. aud 
inoy««b{i;,  and  is  tbeiice  directed  ttnrarda  the  neck,  wkich,  ky 
iank  of  its  nttachtnfnts,  is  held  iiited,  which  ia  co«itra«y  to  An 
\\n  principle  in  the  making  of  ineisioiu.      Thia  CbaaeUeti 
tally  remedied,  by  entering  his  aealpel  into  ihc  grovse  :«f 
"ifte  8t*ir.  where  it  lies  in  tfatfUBOilirMOOoa  part  of  th«  iir«tiu«.  and 
^tfMbg  It  from  before  taiilWMitfla,  «o  aa  to  divide  Uio  proatate 
aktt  ikridUeekof  the  biadtiiT.     The  operation,  as  (iewtacd  bf 
flir^  ernuiehF  ^at^oH,  and  practiaed  at  the  ptweat  chg^fMydte 
t^irfrirfii'd  as  follows,  (attenlion  is  here  confiuod -tviAe jtfaNtiae 
ively,  all  other  detailt  and  preliminaries  beiti|{,.it>Kai|^ 

iii|Knf^(fei«nii.S.wt'»4^<<>i(ntr('^'  ■  ','<"'K  :,-,  ,^ 
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in  Bwny  gum  r  .  .^rooyed  rtifl^  correiponding  in  siie 

Hcktfir  Mtys,  ^  ^  id  the  fint  place  introduced,  and  u 

of  dwpflrinr  ,  dO)  doM  beneath  the  pabic  arch,  wlulit 

upon  it  ^  flomewfaat  towards  the  left  side  of  the 

eucdj  V  j/oftbie  scalpel  is  then  laid  on  the  skin,  cloK 

Ij^  be  ^  n4>h6,  at  about  fourteen  lines  before  the 

lioii  y  ■  '[0,  and  is  thence  drawn  downwards  and  ontwardi 

Cel  'jeiween  the  margin  of  the  anus  and  the  left  tnber 

.  *2rtfS little  nearer  to  the  latter:  this  divides  the  skin 
I  .^J^^^fiuda.    The  second  incision,  commencing  a  qnar- 

^"^^^  ot  a  little  more,  according  to  the  sise  of  the  bolb, 
*'m  opper  end  of  the  first,  is  carried  downwards  in  the 
*j^ection  and  extent,  and  so  divides  the  lower  fibres  of  the 
\^W  muscle,  the  transversalis  perinsei  muscle  and  artery, 
apart  of  the  levator  ani  and  deep  perinsDal  fascia.     The  staf 
jjgM  DOW  be  sought  for  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  incision: 
f  Ab  bulb  be  large,  it  will  be  necessary  to  press  it  aside  with  the 
^x  finger  of  the  left  hand.     The  point  of  the  scalpel  being  ek- 
fated,  by  depressing  its  handle,  and  throwing  the  hand  a  little 
back,  it  is  made  to  enter  the  groove  of  the  staff,  its  lodgement 
therein  being  ensured  by  moving  it  slightly  from  side  to  side, 
and  then  is  passed  along  the  groove,  so  as  to  lay  open  the  mem- 
branous part  of  the  urethra.     When  this  has  been  effected,  tbe 
operator  draws  downwards  to  himself  the  handle  of  the  staff  (ito 
concavity  being  held  securely  beneath  the  pubic  arch),  by  which 
means  its  beak  is  made  to  move  upwards  and  backwards,  and  lo 
removed  from  the  rectum.     Whilst  this  is  being  done,  the  scalpel 
(previously  lateraliacd,  so  that  tlie  direction  of  its  edge  shall  cor^ 
respond  with  that  of  the  external  incision)  is  made  to  slide  along 
the  groove,  dividing  in  its  passage  the  prostatic  part  of  the  urethra 
and  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.    After  this  has  been  completed,  the 
scalpel  is  withdrawn  a  little,  and  carried  obliquely  downwards  in 
the  direction  of  the  first  bcision,  so  as  to  divide  any  septa  that  may 
lie  across  the  wound,  which  usually  consist  of  part  of  the  fibres  of 
the  levator  ani,  and  of  the  transversus  perinsei,  if  not  severed  in  the 
second  incision.     The  advantage,  or  rather  the  necessity,  of  freely 
dividing  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  previously  to  de- 
pressing the  staff,  has  been  put  in  a  very  clear  point  of  view  by 
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r.  CoUes* : — "  If  you  b«ve  entered  your  knife  into  the  urethra, 
bigh  up  in  the  perinEcum,  and,  while  the  point  of  the  knife  is 
lodged  there,  Rhoutd  depress  (he  staff,  and  attempt  the  division  of 
the  prostate,  you  will  have  to  make  it  describe  a  portion  of  a  circle 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  dividing  very  resisting  parts," 

Thifl  brief  historical  notice  shews  us  at  one  view  the  various 
ruutes  that  have  been  chosen  at  different  times  to  reach  the  blad- 
der, through  the  perinacum :  narrow  aa  the  space  is,  it  is  aur- 
roonded  \viih  parta  on  every  side  that  must  be  avoided.  The 
reetmn  lies  beneath  the  line  of  incision,  Ibe  pudic  artery  oataide 
it,  and  the  artery  of  the  bnib  above  it  ;  and,  again,  whilst  passing 
into  the  bladder,  the  incision  must  be  so  made  as  to  avoid  the 
ejaculatory  ducts.  Notwithstanding  these  difliculties,  if  the  parts 
were  unvarying  in  their  relations,  tlie  execution  of  the  opera- 
tion may  be  made  comparatively  easy,  by  performing  it  a  number 
of  thncB  on  the  dead  subject.  But,  in  addition  to  the  complexity 
of  the  lines  of  incision,  and  their  close  contiguity  to  parts  which 
should  not  by  any  means  be  wounded,  there  is  anotlter  source  of 
difficulty  which  is  seldom  attended  to,  and  which  arises  from  the 
fact,  that  the  depth,  as  well  as  the  dimensions  of  the  pcrinseal 
space,  vary,  in  different  individuals,  far  more  than  could  at  first 
sight  he  supposed.  Et  is  nsuatly  said,  that  tbe  space  is  included 
within  three  Lines,  each  three  inches  long,  so  that  it  is  an  equila- 
teral triangle  ;  and,  as  the  operation  is  now  performed,  the  left 
lateral  half  of  that  triangle  is  alone  interested.  The  extent  of  the 
space  here  indicated  is  more  than  the  average.  Professor  Dupuy- 
Iren  measured  the  di.*lance  between  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia 
in  twenty-three  subjects,  taken  indiscriminately  frnna  the  dissecting 
rooms,  and  found  that  in  som^,  it  was  not  more  than  two  inches, 
bat  in  others,  was  as  much  as  three  and  a  half.  Again,  by 
placing  one  branch  of  a  pelvimetre  at  the  surface  of  the  perinaeum, 
and  the  other  at  the  neck  of  tlie  bladder,  it  was  ascertained  that 
tbe  distance  between  them,  or,  in  other  words,  the  depth  of  the 
perinsrum,  nns  in  some  instances  only  an  inch  and  some  lines,  in 
others  four  inches  and  a  quarter. 

A  method  of  proceeding  has  lately  been  devised  -{-,  with  a  view 
to  remove  altogether  the  necessity  of  incisions  for  the  extraction 

•  Tnatitt  on  Surgical  Anatomy,  p.  ill.        i   Lit/w»Uri<i*,  par  Civialb. 
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of  calculi.  Chemical  itolventii  were  some  lime  since  prop<>9«iI 
with  the  same  laudable  intention,  but  (hey  were  trietl  nnd  found 
incfloctual.  Mechanical  trituration  forms  the  basis  of  the  new 
method,  ita  object  being  to  reduce  the  citlculus  to  powder,  or  to 
fragments  sufficiently  small  to  admit  of  their  being  drifted  out  of 
the  bladder  by  the  stream  of  the  urine.  The  instrument  used  tor 
this  purpose  is  a  straight  tube,  resembling  n  large-sized  catheter, 
and  so  contrived  as  to  carry  mthiu  it  a  rod,  the  extremity  of 
which  is  so  constructed  Uiat  it  will  bore  through  the  calculus 
when  made  to  act  upon  it,  Tlie  corresponding  extremity  of  the 
tube  is  nlso  arranged  so  that,  on  reaching  the  bladder,  it  can  be 
made  to  divide  into  prongs,  within  which  the  stone  is  seized,  and 
secared  whilst  its  trituration  is  being  effected.  When  the  instra- 
raent  is  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  the  stone  found  and 
seized  (which  is  not  so  easily  done  as  mny  be  imagined),  the  end 
of  the  rod  i.i  mnde  to  act  on  it  on  the  principle  of  a  drill,  so  aa  to 
bore  it  through.  In  the  instrument  first  employed,  the  rod  wai 
turned  by  a  handle  attached  to  its  external  enil,  resembling  sorae- 
what  that  of  a  small  windlass.  This  must  have  caused  a  ror 
derable  degree  of  lateral  motion  during  the  operation,  and  no  lit 
pnifi  anr]  irritation  in  the  urethra  and  neck,  of  the  bladder; 
accordingly  we  find,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  diminish  i(»  I 
the  op'Crutor  hit  on  the  plan  of  attaching  a  small  wheel  to  the 
of  the  roil,  and  working  it  \vilh  a  hovv>stiing.  such  as  merhiinifl 
use  when  drilling  holes.  This,  no  doubt,  lessens  the  motion, 
does  not  prevent  it  altogether,  ns  must  be  evident  to  anjr  one  < 
considers  the  circumstances  in  which  the  instrument  t^  plac* 
One  end  of  it,  with  the  ^tone  therein  grasped,  is  loose  and  unsiid 
ported  in  the  bladder;  and  let  the  bow  be  used  ever  so  adroiti 
the  tube  must  jjnr  against  the  uiethra  and  neck  of  the  Itlndiifl 
causing  thereby  pnin  and  irritation.  \\  hen  the  stone  i.s  perforate 
it  must  be  let  go,  with  a  view  to  its  being  caught  up  in  nnotlier  | 
silion,  and  bored  in  a  diflerent  direction,  and  so  the  process 
be  repeated  nntil  it  is  Htifhcicntly  perforated  to  admit  of  its  beifl 
cmshed  by  means  of  the  prong's  of  the  tube,  which  arc  press 
by  the  action  of  a  screw  uppn  it.  The  process  then  must  be 
and  painful,  so  that  it  CMi  's^^ldom^  if  ever,  bo  done  on  ono 
sion,  and  therefore  becomes  the  business  of  two  or  even  three  oper 
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tioiu.  After  the  stone  has  been  crushed,  should  any  of  the  fragments 
happen  to  be  too  large  to  pass  through  the  urethra,  the  operation 
must  be  repeated,  which  renders  it  di£5cult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
say  when  it  is  completed.  Now,  suppose  every  thing  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  trituration  and  bruising  that  an  instrument  can  do, 
we  may  just  raise  this  question, — What  are  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  operation,  and  what  are  its  remote  consequences?  The 
urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  both  sensitive  in  no  small  de- 
gree, having  suffered  during  the  operation  a  degpree  of  irritation 
proportioned  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  individual,  and  of  the 
part,  from  its  previous  condition,  begin  now  to  be  subjected  to  the 
additional  irritation  consequent  on  the  passage,  from  day  to  day, 
for  an  indefinite  period,  of  a  quantity  of  sabulous  and  gritty  mat- 
ter over  their  surface.  After  all  this,  should  a  fragment  of  any 
size  remain  (an  occurrence  far  from  unlikely,)  the  local  and  con- 
stitutional irritation  may  be  such,  that  the  triturating  process  can- 
not, or  will  not,  again  be  submitted  to,  and  then  the  operation  by 
incision  must  be  resorted  to,  under  most  unfavourable  circum* 
stances.  If  the  calculus  be  large,  or  of  the  mulberry  species,  it 
would  require  a  considerable  force  to  crush  it,  even  though  it  be 
perforated  in  several  dire^ons ;  and  if,  in  the  endeavour  to  ac- 
complish this,  one  of  the  prongs  were  to  give  way,  (an  accident 
not  unlikely  to  happen  to  those  not  habituated  to  the  use  of  such 
instruments,)  the  operation  by  incision  cannot  be  deferred,  even 
though  it  becomes  necessary  to  lay  open  a  bladder  irritated  by  the 
previous  proceedings.  To  conclude,  this  expedient  cannot,  un- 
der any  view  of  it,  be  considered  as  a  substitute  in  all  cases,  nor 
even  in  the  majority  of  cases,  for  the  operation  by  incision.  It 
cannot  be  resorted  to  in  persons  of  an  irritable  habit,  or  in  cases 
in  which  the  bladder  has  become  contracted  and  irritable  by  the 
long  continuance  of  a  calculus  within  it ;  neither  is  it  practicable 
in  children,  for  in  them  the  urethra  will  not  admit,  without  great 
sulfering,  a  straight  instrument,  nor  will  it  carry  one  of  sufficient 
sise  to  admit  of  its  prongs  being  stout  enough  to  exert  any  con- 
siderable force  on  the  stone.  It  is  applicable,  then,  only  in  cases 
that  may  be  considered  free  from  local  or  constitutional  irritation, 
and  even  in  such  it  may  induce  both,  without  ensuring  a  complete 
removal  of  the  stone. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE   THORAX. 


617.  T*MB  thorax  is  somewhat  conical  in  its  form,  and 
fiotended  to  lodge  the  central  organs  of  circulation  and 
pespiratioD.  It  is  intennediate  Dot  only  in  size  and  sitaa- 
ftion,  but  also  in  the  structure  of  its  walls,   between  the 

abdomen  and  tlie  cranium,  the  one  being  composed  almost 
entirely  of  soft  parts,  and  the  otber  an  osseous  case, 
whilst  (he  thorax  consists  of  muscular  and  osseoas  parts  in 
nearly  ecjiial  proportions.  The  intercostal  spaces  are 
filled  on  each  side  by  two  orders  of  muscnlar  fibres,  dis- 
posed, in  lamelfa?,  one  within  the  otber. 

618.  1.  The  external  intercostal  muscles   are   plai 
between  the  contiguous  borders  of  each  pair  of  ribs.    Th 
are,   therefore,   eleven   such   muscular   lamellee   on   each 
side,  the  direction   of  tbe  fibres  of  all  being  obliqa 
downwards  and  forwards.     Their  extent  in  each  ins 
is  from  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs  to  the  external  extre 
of  their  cartilages.     2.  The  internal  intercostal  mvsc, 
commencing  at  the  sternum,  in  the  spaces  between 
tme  ribs,  and  in  the  rest,  from  the  anterior  extremities 
(heir  cartilages,  extend  as  far  as  their  angles,  the  din 
lion  of  their  fibres  being  obliquely  downwards  and 
wards. 

619.  The  levator  es  cost  arum  are  narrow,  tendinous,  ao^^ 
fleshy  fasciculi,  which  extend  obliquely  downwards  ai^i 
forwards  (in  this  particular  resemblin;]^  the  external  inter- 
costals)  from  the  extremities  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrce,  to  be  inserted  into  the  margins  of 
the  ribs,  between  their  angles  and  tubercles. 
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ActiofU^-^The  two  planes  of  int^rcostalu  act  timnltaneoiisly  ; 
»od  as  they  decussate  with  one  another,  the  ribs  on  which  they 
act  are  made  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal  of  the 
moving  powers,  tliat  is  to  say.  directly  upwardii,  when  (he  first  rib 
is  relatively  the  more  fixed  point ;  and  doirnwards,  M'hen  the  last 
happens  to  be  so.  Id  drauing  up  the  ribs,  they  slightly  rotate 
their  bodies,  and  evert  their  lower  borders  ;  they  at  the  same 
time  widen  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  spread  the  ribs  from  one 
another  somewhat  like  tho^e  of  a  fan,  Tliis  they  arc  enabled  (o 
do  by  tlie  peculiar  mode  of  attachment  of  the  last  rib,  which  is 
prevented  from  ascending  wilh  the  rest  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  quadratus  himborum  binds  it  to  the  ileum,  so  that  it  serves  to 
spread  or  separate  them  from  one  another. 

620.  The  diaphragm  is  a  tbin  septum  placed  between 
the  thorax  and  abdoiuen.  It  presents  two  lateral  parts, 
anited  along  the  middle  line,  but  the  parts  are  not  sym- 
metrical, on  which  account  it  cannot  be  classed  with  the 
mascles  of  animal  life,  nor  yet  with  those  of  organic :  in 
strocture,  it  forms  a  link  intermediate  between  these  two 
orders,  and  in  function  partakes  of  the  properties  of 
both,  being  involuntary  in  its  ordinary  actions,  yet  not 
altogether  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the  will.  The 
diaphragm,  viewed  as  a  whole,  consists  of  three  portions, 
two  of  which  are  muscular — the  third,  which  forms  the 
oonnexioD  between  them,  being  tendinous.  The  mus- 
cular fibres  of  each  lateral  part  arise  from  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
twelfth  inclusive;  and  in  the  interval  between  the  cartilage 
of  the  twelfth  rib,  and  the  transverse  process  of  the  first 
lambar  vertebra,  they  arise  from  a  fibrous  band  stretched 
between  these  points.  This,  by  its  lower  border,  is  coii« 
tinaoas  with  the  anterior  lamella  of  the  fascia  lumborum 
(p.  197),  and  is  sometimes  termed  iigamentum  arctiatum. 
But  Haller*  very  properly  distinguishes  this  from  another 
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tendinous  lamella,  which  arches  obliqaely  over  the  psoa 
mascle,  being  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  trausvers 
process  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  (where  it  ia  blend< 
with  the  preceding),  and  by  the  other  to  the  body  of  thi 
second.  This  he  terms  "  arc  us  interior:"  it  may 
named,  ligamentum  arcuatum  proprius.  The  fleshy  tibrc 
from  these  diO'erent  points  of  attachment  proceed  to  th< 
destination  in  dilierent  directions ;  those  in  front  pj 
backwards,  those  at  the  sides  directly  inwards,  the  inter- 
mediate ones  being  oblique;  hut  the  fibres  from  tb( 
exterior  tendinous  arch  pass  directly  upwards,  all  becoiii 
ing  inserted  into,  or  continuous  with,  the  fibres  of  tbi 
central  aponeurosis. 

621.  The  central  aponeurosis    {centrum    nervcum) 
composed  of  tendinous  fibres  interwoven  in  every  directioi 
Its  narrow  extremity  or  foot-stalk  is  turned  towards  It 
spine,  the  wider  (which  is  divided  into  three  proces5es| 
towards  the  margin   of  the  ihurax  ;   hence  it  was  coi 
pared  by  Winslow  to  a  trefoil  leaf.      The  central  leafet  if 
the  largest,  the  left  the  smallest,  the  right  being  iutermc 
diate   in   size  between   them.      Between    tbe   right  aufl 
middle  divisions,  a  little  anterior  to  tbe  spine,  is  an  opei 
ing  {foramen  quadraium  xcneB  caxee)  for  the  vena  cava; 
is   somewhat  of  a  square  shape,  and  resembles  rather  al 
canal  than  a  foramen. 

622.  Tho  htuihar  portion  of  the  muscle  consists  of  twoj 
thick  llcshy  processes,  crura  or  piUars^  placed  at  each  side 
of  the  middle  line.     The  right  crus,  broader  and  loiige 
tlian  the  left,  is  attached   to  the  forepart  of  llie  bodies 
the  vertebr-tc,  whilst  the  latter  inclines  rather  to  their  side 
The  right  crus  arises  by  fleshy  fibres  from  the  three  uppc 
lumbar  vertebrae,  and  by  a  firm  tendinous  process  from  thlj 
ititerverlebrul  substance,    between    the  third  and   fourtb 
The  left  does  nut  extend  so  far  down,  by  the  breadlli 
half  a  vertebra.     As  they  ascend  they  leave  an  iotervi 
betvvten  them  wliivh  lodges  the   aorta,    and   opposite  thfj 
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first  liTmbar  vertebra,  the  fibres  of  each  crus  proceed  to 
three  different  destinations.  The  greater  number  pass 
furwardit  and  upwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  central  apo> 
neurosis ;  those  placed  towards  the  sides  of  the  vertebra 
incline  outwards,  and  terminate  upon  the  surface  of  tbelig;a- 
nientuni  arcuatum  proprins;  but  the  internal  fasciculus  of 
each  passes  in  froul  of  the  aorta,  so  as  to  complete  the  canal, 
{hiatus  aorlicus)  which  transmits  it.  The  fasciculi  decus- 
sate at  this  point ;  the  one  from  tlie  right  side  is  the  larger, 
but  is  concealed  by  that  from  the  left,  wbith  lies  in  front  of 
it.  After  their  decussation  the  fasciculi  are  continued  ob- 
hcjuely  upwards,  forming  the  margins  of  the  opening  for 
tljc  ^esophagus  {foramtn  oesophagenm),  and  are  ultimately 
inserted  into  the  central  aponeurosis.  The  oesophagean 
opening  is  narrow  and  ellijitical  in  its  form,  its  greatest 
diameter  being  from  before  backwards,  and  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  length.  It  lies  a  little  to  the 
feft  of.  and  anterior  to,  the  aortic  opening,  and  transmits 
the  oesophagus  with  bulli  tlie  vagus  nerves.  The  aortic 
opening  corresponds  with  the  middle  line,  and  gives 
passage  to  the  aorta,  thoracic  duct,  and  also,  in  most  in- 
stances, to  the  vena  azygos.  The  opening  for  the  vena  cava 
lies  before  and  to  (he  right  of  that  for  the  aorta. 


Actiotis.- — The  diaphrngni  is  of  an  arclif^d  form,  the  concavity 
of  the  arch  looking  doMn  itito  the  nbdoinen.  \\  hen  its  fibres 
contract,  (he  iiiii:»i'Ie  dc^ieudH,  ami  becomes  an  inclined  plnoe, 
whose  direction  id  downuarfls  and  forwards.  By  these  uienns  the 
AbdominiU  viscera  are  pressed  against  the  lower  and  forepart  of 
the  pnrietes  of  the  cavity,  so  diat  the  cupacily  of  the  abdomen  is 
diminished  tu  proportion  as  the  thorax  is  enlarged.  Should  the 
■bdominal  iDUscles  aiid  the  diaphragm  be  both  brought  into  action 
together,  the  viscera  will  be  compressed  between  them,  and 
forced  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity,  as  occurs  ui  the  ex- 
pulsive efforts  nf  acconchcment,  &c. 
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The  Lungs. 

623.  The  luii^s  constitute  tbe  organ  of  respiration,  and 
ore  two  in  number ;  ihey  occupy  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
cavity  of  tbe  thorax,  which  they  completely  fill.  Each 
lung  is  of  a  conical  figure,  and  rests  opon  tbe  diaphragm, 
whilst  its  summit  extends  a  little  above  the  first  rib.  The 
external  surface  of  the  lung,  smooth  and  convex  in  its 
general  outline,  corresponds  with  the  arch  of  tbe  ribs ; 
the  internal  is  compressed,  and  rests  against  the  medias- 
tinum, and  at  its  middle  third,  the  bronchi  and  vessels 
enter  its  substance,  forming,  by  their  aggregate,  what  is 
called  the  root  of  the  Inng.  The  anterior  border  is  thin 
and  sharp,  whilst  the  posterior  is  rounded  and  prominent, 
being  received  into  the  groove  formed  between  tbe  verte- 
bral column  and  the  ribs.  The  base,  surrounded  by  a 
sharp  border,  is  concave,  and  rests  on  the  arch  of  the 
diiipliragm,  whilst  the  summit  forms  a  slightly  elongated 
prominence,  where  it  ascends  between  the  scaleui  muscles. 
Each  lung  is  divided  into  lobes,  by  a  deep  fissure,  whose 
direction  is  from  above  downwards,  and  from  behind  for-, 
wards  ;  the  lower  lobe  of  each  is  thus  quadrilateral  in  it 
figure,  the  upper  conical.  The  perpendicular  depth 
the  left  lung  is  greater  thau  that  of  the  right,  as  the  col 
responding  part  of  the  diaphragm  does  not  ascend 
high;  its  inner  border  is  also  excavated  to  receive  the  pe 
ricardium  and  heart.  The  right  presents  three  lobes  ;  tli 
third  being  intermediate  iu  size  and  situation  between  tli 
two  others.  It  appears  tike  an  angular  piece,  detached 
a  groove  from  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  tbe  uppe 
lobe, 

624.  Each  luug  is  invested  by  a  serous  lamella,  derivi 
from  the  pleura;  its  interior  is  lined  by  a  prolongation 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  intervening  structures  fomif^ 
by  their  aggregate,  what  is  called  tbe  parenchyma  o(  the 
organ. 


PLEURiS. 
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625.  The  Pleura  are  two  thin,  semi-trausparent  mem- 
branes placed  ID  the  thorax,  and  so  disposed  as  to  form 
each  a  shut  sack,  thus  coDforming  to  the  general  law  of 
serous  membranes.  Each  membrane  will  be  thus  focmd  to 
line  the  inner  surface  of  the  thoracic  parietes,  and  to  be 
reflected  over  the  corresponding  lung,  giving  it  a  smooth 
investment,  the  point  of  reOoction  corresponding  with  tlie 
root  of  the  organ.  Inferiorly,  the  membrane  covers  the 
convex  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  and  superiorly,  forms  a 
small  cul-de-sac  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  over  the  sum- 
mit of  the  lung.  The  part  of  the  membrane  which  invests 
tbe  lung  is  called  pkura  pulmonolis,  that  which  lines  the 
Ifaorax,  pleura  aostalis.  These  two  membranous  sacks, 
bj  their  apposition  along  the  middle  line,  form  a  septum 
(^mediastinum),  which  divides  the  thorax  into  its  two  lateral 
chambers;  it  extends  from  the  top  of  the  thurax  to  the 
diaphragm^  and  from  the  spine  to  the  sternum,  with  sonte 
inclination  to  the  left  side  (inferiorly),  owing  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pericardium  and  heart.  The  interval  between 
tbe  two  membranes  in  this  situation  gives  lodgement,  im- 
inediafely  behind  the  stemumj  to  tbe  thymus  gland,  and 
some  cellular  tissue ;  and  lower  down,  to  the  pericardium 
and  heart.  Along  the  spine,  we  find  similarly  situated, 
with  regard  to  the  membranes,  the  oesophagus,  the  vagus 
nerves,  tbe  descending  aorta,  thoracic  duct,  aud  splanchnic 
nerves,  with  some  lymphatic  glands  and  cellular  tissue. 
Now  the  bronchi  and  root  of  the  lungs,  by  their  transverse 
position,  separate  the  mediastinal  interstice  into  two  parts, 
of  which  one  is  termed,  ordinarily,  the  anterior,  aud  the 
other  the  posterior  mediastinum. 


Structurt, — The  anatomical  constituenti  of  each  lung  are  : — 
I.  The  bronchits  aud  its  rainillc4itions.  2.  The  puluioDary  art«ry 
and  pulmonary  veins.  3.  Bronchial  arleriea  and  vt-inii.  4.  Lym- 
phatics.    5.  Nerves  of  (he   pulmonary  plexus.      Tbc«e   are   iu 
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ilosed  in  a  quantity  of  cellular  tuaue,  vrliich  formi  a  corn 
tnedium  between  them. 

1.  The  bronchut  ia  a  division  of  the  trachea;  ihe  latter  ia  a 
cylindrical  tube  extending  from  the  crictiid  cartilage  to  the  second 
ur  third  dorsal  vertebra,  where  lU  divisiuu  into  the  bronchi  takett 
place.  It  rests  on  the  oesophagus,  which,  however.  Inclines  some' 
-what  to  its  left  side.  It  is  inclosed  between  the  great  vesseU  of 
tlie  ueck,  and  covered  partly  by  the  thyroid  gland  and  its  veins, 
niso  by  the  sterno-hyoid  and  steruo-lhyroid  in  uncles,  and  crossed 
b%  the  left  vena  iniiouiinala,  the  arteria  innoniinata,  and  the  arch 
»>f  the  aorta.  The  bronchi,  commencing  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Iriulvea,  iiicliiic  Interally  towards  the  lungs ;  the  right  one, 
larger  but  shorter  than  the  other,  inclim^a  outwards,  almost  hori- 
zontally, and  enters  the  lung  on  a  level  with  tlie  fourth  dor&al 
vertebra ;  it  is  inclosed  by  the  termination  of  the  vena  azyg 
which  hooks  round  it,  and  by  the  arch  formed  by  the  right  p 
monary  artery.  The  left  bronchus,  less  in  diameter,  but  longer 
than  the  right,  inclines  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  to 
reach  lite  lung.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  hooks  round  it,  and  the 
left  pulmonary  artery  lies  u]>ou  its  superior  and  anterior 
Each  bronchus,  at  its  entrance  bio  the  liuig,  divides  into  ( 
brancbesj  one  being  inttiidt'd  fnr  each  lobe.  The  lower  bran 
of  the  right  lobe  also  subdivides,  or  rather  t^ives  off  a  branch 
its  middle  lube.  Each  bronchial  ramificution  again  resolves  ii 
into  (wo  tubeH  of  smaller  size  ;  and  so,  by  means  of  this  binni 
division,  continue  J  fhrouj^h  five  or  six  successive  stages  of  dec 
a  scries  of  tubes  is  furuied,  iucreaoing  in  number  as  they  decrease  il 
size,  until,  finally,  each  becoming  capillar^',  terminates  in  a  minul 
rid-de-sac  or  air- vesicle,  the  aggregate  of  which  constitutes 
proper  tellular  structure  of  the  lungs.  The  trachea  is  compi 
of  libro-cartihigiunus  rings,  varying  from  sixteen  to  t>reuty  M 
number,  and  of  membranes  which  connect  them.  A  thin,  y 
chistic  fibrous  lamelhu  fonns  the  circumference  of  the  tube,  sen  in 
to  connect  the  cartilaginous  rings,  which  seem  as  if  developed 
its  interior,  and  also  to  complete  the  circuit  posteriorlv  wW 
these  ririfi;s  are  deficient.  Interior  to  these  is  situated  the  raucoi 
linuig,  continuous  superiorly  with  that  of  the  larvnx    uiH  olti 
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mutely  prolonged  throiigli  Uic  bronchial  ramifications.  Where 
the  cartilaginous  rin<^a  are  deficient,  the  murous  niembrane  in 
Bijpporfed  by  some  longitudinal  fibres,  and  beneath  it  we  also 
find  a  series  of  muscular  fibres  resembling  those  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  These  are  diiiposed  transversely,  so  a8  to  connect  the 
cxttemities  of  th^  cartilaginous  rings.  The  bronchi  and  their 
primary  raniiliralions  are  made  up  c»f  the  same  vunstituents  as  the 
trachea,  but  the  rings  are  found  gradually  to  lose  their  annular 
form,  and  to  degenerate  into  lamellne  of  irregidnr  shape,  placed  in 
different  parts  of  the  circumference  of  the  cunal.  At  the  several 
points  of  siibdivisiou,  however,  they  are  still  8ome>vhat  annular, 
CO  as  to  keep  their  orifice.t  open.  The  rings  thus  gradually  dis* 
appear,  so  that  at  the  uttimAte  divisions  of  the  bronchi  they  no 
longer  exist,  nor  are  they  required,  fnr  the  air  wliicli  diittends  the 
vesicles  is  never  altogether  excluded  from  them.  So  far  as  the  bron- 
chi are  cognizable  by  our  senses,  they  appear  to  consist  of  materials 
analogous  to  those  found  in  the  larger  tul>es,  but  gradually  reduced 
to  the  greatest  degree  of  tenuity.  If  they  be  injected  with  quick- 
silver, the  globular  hnn  of  the  vesicles,  and  the  cylindrical  form  of 
the  ultimate  ramusculi  nliich  lenuinate  in  lliem,  are  rendered  mani- 
fest ;  and  as  the  mucnua  membrane  is  prolonged  into  tiic  vesicles 
forming  their  lining,  it  is  a  legitimate  matter  of  inference,  from  the 
various  facts  disclosed  by  the  general  anatomy  of  tissues,  that  the 
fibrous  lamelln;  and  uiiisculitr  structure  extend  to  them  also.  In 
support  of  this  inference  it  may  be  urged,  that  if  the  lungs  were 
simply  passive,  and  therefore  incapable  of  contributing  to  thr 
expulsion  of  the  air,  the  subsidence  of  the  thorax  upon  them  tvnuld 
only  pre-as  the  air  out  of  the  parts  near  iheir  surface,  but  could 
exert  litUe  influence  over  those  which  are  deeper  seated.  Besides, 
if  one  side  of  the  thorax  of  a  living  animal  lu>  opened,  the  degree 
ia  which  the  lung  becomes  diminislird  is  greater  than  that 
which  is  onlinarily  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  indicates  a  contractile,  and  even  an  irritable  power  in  tlie 
organ. 

2.  The  ptdmonary  artery  arises  from  the  base  of  llie  right  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  from  vvhich  it  proceetis  upwards  and  towards 
the  left  side  for  the  space  of  about  (wo  inches,  vihere  it  bifurcates 
into  its  right  and  left  branches.     It  partially  conceals  llie  aorta  at 
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its  origin,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  tlie  seroua  lamella  of  thr 
pericardium.  At  its  point  of  bifurcation  it  is  also  connected  to 
the  concavity  of  the  aortic  arrli,  by  tbe  ductus  arteriosus  in  foetal 
life,  and  subseqnenUy  by  the  iigAnientous  remains  of  that  vessel. 
The  right  branch,  iai^cr  and  longer  than  the  left,  inclines  almost 
transversely  towards  the  corresponding  lung,  which  it  rcachH 
after  passing  behind  the  ascending  aorta  and  the  superior  vena 
cava:  it  Lies  upon  the  right  bronchus,  but  soon  makes  a  turn  so 
as  to  embrace  it ;  after  which  it  divides  into  three  branches.  The 
left  branch  passes  in  front  of  the  descending  aorta,  immediately 
beneath  il»  arch,  and  ader  reaching  the  upper  border  of  the 
corresponding  bronchus,  divides  into  two  branches.  The  primary 
and  path  succeeiliiig  division  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  corres- 
pond with  those  of  the  bronchial  tubes^  whose  course  they  fol- 
low to  their  final  terminations  in  the  air  veaicles,  where  they 
become  capillary. 

The  pulmonary  veins,  two  in  number  on  each  side,  commence 
by  minute  radicles,  which  are  continuous  with  the  capillary  ter- 
minations of  the  arteries.  They  are  found  to  converge  to  the 
root  of  the  lung,  from  different  parts  of  its  structure,  and  in  their 
course  increase  in  siie  as  they  diminish  in  number.  The  veins  of 
the  right  lung  pass  bchinil  the  right  auricle  and  the  superior  «en« 
cava  ;  those  of  the  left  have  a  shorter  course  to  run,  in  order  to 
reach  the  left  auricle,  which  is  tSii-ir  common  destination. 

3.Tlie  Lronchinl  arteries  are  remarkahly  variable  in  their  number 
and  mode  of  origin.  That  of  the  riglit  side  comes  either  from 
the  aorta,  or  the  first  intercostal  artery ;  the  left  arises  singly,  or 
by  a  trunk  common  with  the  preceding  vessel,  from  the  aorta. 
On  reaching  the  root  of  the  lungs,  each  divides  into  four  or  Sre 
branches,  which  follow  the  divisions  of  the  bronchi  until  ihev  bf- 
come  capillary.  The  vf-ins  which  return  the  blood  of  the  broncfaisl 
arteries,  do  not  unite  to  form  trnnks  corresponding  with  those  of  the 
latter:  some  i>f  them  terminate  in  the  vena  azvgos,  or  the  superior 
cava  :  similar  vessels  pass  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  lung  into 
the  oesopbagean  and  intercostal  veins.  In  other  situations  soror 
of  them  open  info  the  pulmonary  veins.  Some  anatomists  haw 
l>een  led  to  conclude,  from  a  consideration  of  the  «i»e  of  the 
lungs,  that  they  could  not  be  dependent  on  the  bronchiid  arleriei 
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alone  for  their  natndon.  A  flimilar  idea  seema  to  have  been  en- 
tertained coDcerning  the  nerves,  by  Haller^  who  says,  **  Neque 
multos,  nee  magnos  |>uhnonis  nervos  esse."  But  if  we  compare 
not  the  sire,  but  tbe  ({uantity  of  matter  of  the  lungs,  with  that  of 
any  other  organ,  even  with  tbe  liver^  we  shall  find  no  reason  to 
question  the  sufficiency  of  tlie  bronchial  arteries,  or  to  doubt  whe- 
ther they  are  as  well  supplied  with  nerves  as  other  parts. 

4.  The  Mrvea  of  the  lung  are  derived  from  the  two  pulmonary 
plex&j)  placed  one  in  front  of  the  bronchi,  the  other  behind  them  ; 
tbe  latter  being  tbe  larger.  The  ncrvus  vagua  contributes  niurh 
the  greater  share  to  tbe  formation  of  the  plextis,  assisted  by  the 
intercostal  nerve.  The  branches  of  both  form  an  inextricable  in- 
terlacement exterior  to  the  langa,  but  are  not  found  to  anasto- 
mose within  their  substance.  An  opinion  for  some  time  pre- 
vailed, that  the  gnngliac  nerves  were  distributed  exclusively  to 
the  vessels  of  the  lung,  and  those  of  the  nerrus  vagus  to  the 
bronchi.  But  Reiseissen*,  after  a  most  minute  examination  of 
this,  and  almost  every  other  question  that  can  be  raised  concerning 
tbe  structure  of  the  lungs,  haj  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
branches  derived  from  the  ner>'es  belong  alike  to  the  vessels  as  to 
tbe  bronchi,  and  ramify  indiscriminately  on  both. 

6.  The  lymphatics  of  tbe  lungs  are  divisible  into  two  sets ;  one 
being  superficial,  the  other  deep  seated.  The  superficial  vessels 
run  beneath  the  pleurse,  and  after  ramifying,  so  as  to  enclose, 
areolar  spaces,  terminate  in  tbe  bronchial  glands  at  the  root  of  the 
lung.  Tlie  deep  set  take  the  course  of  the  veins  ;  tbey  enter  the 
bronchial  glands,  and  after  having  emerged  from  them  again, 
they  pass  along  the  trachea ;  those  of  the  left  side  lerminaUng  in 
tbe  thoracic  duct,  those  of  the  right  in  the  lymphatic  trunk  of 
Uie  corresponding  side. 

Pericardium. 

626.  The  pericardium  is  a  membranous  sack  wliicb  in- 
vests the  heart,  and  the  commencement  of  the  large  arte- 
rial and  venous  trunks  which  are  connected  with  it.  It  is 
composed  of  two  layers,  the  external  being  fibrous,  tbe  in- 
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ternRi  seruiis:  it  is  situated  ahovf*  the  central  nponevrcMM 
of  the  diaphra<^ni,  behind  the  st^nuim  aiid<ciivtilQ£;:es  of  l4tt 
tJiird.  fourth,  and  hflh  ribs  of  tito  leftt^Mst' befitre  titt 
bronchi,  oraophagus.  atid  desceoidiitjc;  «orta,  aod  between 
the  rL'decfed  inyers  of  the  pleiirrr  which  9epMSt»*it  froia 
the  lungs.  Thfingh  the  two  membranes  of  MMObtlLe  peri- 
cardium is  composed  are  intimately  united,  still  th«ir  gr- 
noral  distribution,  as  well  as  their  structure  and  properties, 
are  so  diflereut,  that  it  is  impussiblo  to  describe  ti 
together :  we  must,  then,  notice  each  separately 

627.  T/ie  JiLroux  membrane,  dense,  thick,  and  ira^ 
yielding,  consists  of  fibres  which  interlace  in  every  direc» 
tion.  Most  of  them  arc  attached  to  the  central  apuneo- 
rosis  of  the  diaphragm,  and  superiorly,  -where  they  embrace 
the  large  vessels,  they  form  tubuUir  prolongatiuos,  trhioh 
after  passing  for  some  way  upon  them,  become  blended  iiil^ 
their  external  coats.  The  internal  or  seroux  lamella 
presents  a  shut  sack  partially  inverted  on  itself,  aud 
disposed  as  that  Uie  internal  or  inverted  part  cinbraceii  the 
heart,  whilst  the  other  lines  the  inner  surface  of  tbefiUroiw 
lamelb.  It  was  the  great  simplicity  of  arrangetnent  «b- 
servable  in  the  serous  pericardinm,  as  contrasted-  wtlti 
that  of  other  membranes  of  the  same  class,  tliat  suggested 
to  Bichat  the  idea  of  comparing  it  to  a  double  t  '  '  ip: 
for  if  the  heart  could  be  drawn  out  of  it  withou  ;<i 

Its  continuity',  it  would  resemble  an  elongated  sack  closeJ 
on  all  sides,  and  we  should  then  have  demonstra! 
that  though  that  organ  is  invested  by  the  membi 
still  without  its  proper  cavity. 

The  Heart.  ,.i 

G28.  The  //ear/— tJje  central  organ  of  the  circulation— i* 

a  hollow  muscle,  irregularly  pyramidal  in  its  hI  h 

lies  between  tlie  lungs,  eutlosed  iu  its  proper iii\.... - 

the  pericardium.     It  is  placed  so  ohliquelj,   that  ifal'Of 
correspond ing  with  its  axis  were  passed  tbrougU  ii,  al  ll)« 
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mument  of  its  pnlsation,  its  direction  would  be  downwards, 
forwards,  and  to  the  left  side.  The  aDterior  surface  of  the 
heart  is  convex  in  itsgenerat  outline;  the  posterior  is  flat,  and 
rests ou  the  diaphragm;  the  lower,  ur  right  border,  is  rather 
thin,  and  longer  IhaD  the  upper,  which  is  rounded.  The 
heart's  surface  is  marked  on  its  upper  and  under  aspect  by 
two  lines,  of  which  one  runs  transverselj,  the  other  from 
above  downwards ;  their  position  indicates  the  division 
of  the  orgau  into  four  difl'ereut  compurtments,  or  cavi- 
ties. The  base  of  the  heart  (which  is  comparatively  thin 
and  flaccid  in  its  structure)  consists  of  that  part  which 
jfl  in  iiTiuiediate  connexion  willi  the  veins  (pars  cordis 
v*nosa),  and  is  divided  into  two  cavities,  called  auricles, 
from  the  fact  that  each  is  surmounted  by  an  appendage 
resembling  an  ear  (auricula).  It  is  separated  from  the 
lower,  or  pyramidal  part,  by  a  deep  trausverse  groove  (««/- 
CUM  auriculo-veittncularis).  These  facts  can  be  distiuctly 
recognised  only  when  the  heart  is  distended.  The  portion 
between  the  transverse  sulcus  and  the  summit  is  thick  and 
muscular,  and  connected  with  (he  arterial  trunks  ;  it  cou- 
aiats  of  two  cavities  (ventricles),  the  division  between 
-which  is  indicated  by  two  slight  grooves  extending  from 
base  to  apex,  and  loilging  the  descending  braacbes  of  the 
coronary  vessels. 

629.  The  right  aurich  (sinus  venarim  cntarum)  rests 
on  tiie  diaphragm,  aud  forms  the  right  and  anterior  part  of 
the  base  of  the  heart.  Its  external  surface,  unattached  iu 
the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  is  prolonged  upwards,  aud 
to  tlie  left  side^  into  its  auricular  appendage;  inferiorly  it 
ifl  connected  with  the  right  ventricle,  iaternally  with  the 
left  auricle,  aud  into  its  two  extremities  open  the  ven« 
cavflB.  In  order  to  examine  its  interior,  an  incision  may 
be  made  from  the  junction  of  the  cava?  across  to  the  auri- 
cala^  from  the  middle  of  which  another  may  be  carried 
upwards  into  the  snperior  cava.  If  the  lower  border  of 
this  incision  he  drawn  forwards,  the  cava^  will  be  obiierved 
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to  meet  at  an  an^le,  their  junction  being-  marked  by  a  slight 
elevation,  called  tvberculum  Loiccri.    Tlie  greater  part  of 
the  cavity  forms  a  pooch  {sinus  auricula),  which  ii  sniootii^ 
and  but  slightly  muscular  in  its  structure.     The  inner  Bur- 
fjce  of  the  anrictila  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  se- 
i-eral  fleshy  fasciculi,  which  run  transversely  upon  it,  called 
muscttli  pectinati.     Just  above  the  orifice  of  the  tuferior 
cava  is  situated  an  oval  depression  {foisa  ovatis,  vestigium 
foraniinis  ovalis),  indicating  the  original   communication 
between  the  anricles:   its  apper  border  is  formed  by  i 
fleMliy  ring  {annulus  ova/is).     At  the  line  of  union  between 
the  inlerior  cava  and   the  auricle  is   situated  a  crescentic 
fold  of  the  lining'  membrane,  called  valvula  Euslachii.    Be- 
tween this  valve  and  the  ventricular  opening   is    situated 
the  orifice  of  the  coronary  vein,  protected  by  a  valve.     Se- 
veral minute  foramina  may  also  be  observed  in  different 
parts  of  the  auricle,  resembling  the  orifices  of  small  veios, 
end  called  /bramiMa  Thfbesii.  Placed  obliquely  between  Uie 
Appendix  and  the  inferior  cava,  we  observe  the  auricalo* 
ventricular  opening  of  an  elliptic  form,  and  about  an  if 
in  diameter;  round  its  circumference   is  attached  Uie 
cuspid  vahe,  the  rest  of  which  lies  in    tbe  cavity  of 
ventricle. 
>      630.  The  right   ventricle   {vetitriculus  pulmonulit) 
"tends  from  the  base  of  tbe  right  auricle  to  tbe  apex  of 
Ireart.     Its  form  is  somewhat  triaugular:  to  aee  its  inte- 
rior, it  will  be  found  convenient  to  make  an  anguUr  •r 
iV-shaped  (lap,   by  dissecting  up  its  anterior  waU.     Wb^n 
this  is  done,  we  observe  that  tbe  interior  surface  presents 
a  number  of  Hesby  pillars,  wl)ich,  by  reason  of  their  nude* 
of  attachment,   are  divisible  into  three  orders.     The  first, 
adherent  by  both  extremities,  are  free  in  tlie  rest  of  their 
I  extent;  others  are  but  slightly  prominent,   being  atlacL 
'hy  their  e:itremilies,  as  well  as  by  the  greater  part  of  l]i< 
;p4Mrcamference :  the  third  set  form  three  or  four  fa«ci«a 
.'firiiich  are  directed  from  the  summit  towards  l>i«  base 
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the  veutrtcle,  where  they  are  counected  with  tlie  apices  of 
the  tricuspid  valves,  tlirougli  the  medium  of  several  tendi- 
nous procesies,  called  chords  tendineee.  The  base  uf  the 
ventricle  is  proloDo^ed  upwards,  suinewiint  in  (he  fonu  of  a 
fonuel,  where  it  giros  attachment  to  the  pulmonary  artery. 
At  the  point  of  junction,  three  membranous  folds  are 
placed,  called  sigmoid  valves.  One  border  of  these  is  at- 
tiiched  at  the  line  of  union  of  the  ventricle  witli  the  artery, 
llie  other  is  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  latter,  and  presenLi  in 
its  middle  a  small  granule,  called  nodiiltis  or  corpus  au- 
ranfU.  The  tricuspid  valve  is  so  called  from  its  being' 
divided  into  three  points  :  it  is  formed  by  processes  of  the 
liaia^  membrane  of  the  auricle  and  ventricle :  along"  its 
flikrgjn  are  inserted  the  chorda;  tcndinefe. 

631.  Tho  left  auricle  {sinus  pulmonalis)  is  situated  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  heart,  where  the 
greater  part  uf  it  is  concealed  by  the  pulmonary  artery 
•nd  the  aorta,  which  overlap  it,  the  aaricular  appendage 
alone  being  visible,  without  detaching  these  vessels,  or 
inverting  the  position  of  the  heart.  AV'hen  distended,  it  is 
of  a  square  form,  and  into  its  angles  open  the  pulmonary 
▼ejns,  those  of  the  left  lung  being  very  close  together. 
From  its  upper  and  left  extremity  projects  the  auricula, 
which  is  smaller,  and  less  muscular  than  that  of  the  right 
«ide.  A  slight  depression  may  be  observed  in  the  septum 
auricularum,  corresponding  with  the  fossa  ovalis;  the  rest 
of  the  surface  beino;  snioolh  and  even.  In  the  inferior 
part  of  the  cavity  is  situated  the  auriculo-ventricutar  upen- 
rng.  the  circumference  of  which  gives  attachment  to  the 
mitral  valve. 

632.  The  left  ventricle  {ventriculus  aorlicus)  occupies 
tho  left  border  of  the  heart,  ubout  one- third  of  its  extent 
appearing  on  the  anterior  surface,  the  rest  being  placed 
posteriorly,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  septum  ventricD' 
lurnm.  Its  cavity  can  be  conveniently  exposed  by  making 
two  itK-isions  through  its  wall,  parallel  with  the  septam, 
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and  aniting  at  an  angle  near  tiie  apex.  When  tke  flap 
thas  formed  is  drawn  apwards,  the  great  thickness  of  the 
walls  of  the  cavity,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  right 
ventricle,  is  rendered  manifest.  The  colainn»  camee 
resemble  those  of  the  right  side,  bat  are  thicker,  and 
directed,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of 
the  heart.  Two  fleshy  fasciculi,  of  considerable  size,  pass 
towards  the  apices  of  the  mitral  valve,  to  which  they  are 
connected  by  chordae  tendinese,  similar  to  those  in  the 
right  ventricle.  The  aariculo-ventricolar  opening  is 
guarded  by  a  valve,  similar  in  stractore  to  that  of  the 
right  side,  but  diflering  from  it  in  presenting  but  two 
pointed  processes;  hence  it  has  been  termed  the  nUtral 
valve  {valvula  mitralis).  The  larger  division  of  it  looks 
towards  the  aortic  opening.  To  the  right  side  of,  and  be- 
fore the  large  opening  just  noticed,  is  situated  a  smaller 
one,  which  communicates  with  the  aorta,  and  is  guarded 
by  three  valvular  folds  of  the  lining  membrane,  similbr  in 
structure  and  form  to  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
also  called  sigmoid,  or  semi-lunar  valves. 

From  the  right  ventricle  arises  the  pulmonary  artery,  from  tiw 
left  the  aorta.  The  mode  of  connexioa  of  these  vesseb  to  the 
heart  deserves  to  be  particularly  noted.  The  middle  coat  of  the 
arteries  is  not  a  prolongation  of,  nor  is  it  continuous  with,  tbe  sub- 
stance of  the  ventricles.  It  presents,  in  each  case,  a  fiestoooed 
border,  marked  with  three  points,  separated  by  three  arched  io. 
tervals.  The  points  are  applied  to  the  margin  of  the  ventricle, 
and  connected  to  a  thin  ligamentous  ring,  which  surrounds  it,  by 
means  of  some  fibrous  tissue,  tbe  intermediate  spaces  being  also 
filled  up  by  a  similar  structure.  The  internal  coat  of  each  artery 
is  continuous  with  that  which  Unes  the  corresponding  ventricle, 
and  the  serous  layer  of  the  pericardium,  by  being  reflected  from 
the  artery  to  the  heart,  strengthens  the  connexion  between  them. 
At  the  origin  of  each  vessel,  the  lining  membrane  is  doubled  into 
three  semi-lunar  folds  (valvula  semi-lunaresj.  The  convex  bor- 
der of  these  is  attached  to  the  line  of  union  of  tbe  artery  with  the 
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ventricle :  the  «traiglit  oue,  slightly  thickened  along  its  margin, 
presents  in  the  middle  a  Hmall  gjaiiole  (twdtdunj.  When  col- 
Lipsed,  each  valve  rests  on  the  surface  of  the  artery  ;  but  when 
Uie  vessel  is  distended,  the  valvest  resemble  so  many  small  pouches, 
their  convex  surface  being  directed  down  tuwardti  tlie  ventricle, 
the  concave  towards  the  artery,  and  the  straight  border  of  each 
tio  closely  in  contact  with  the  utherH,  liiat  an  eilecdial  barrier  ta 
presented  against  regurgitation  into  the  ventritle. 


633.  The  aorta. — The  primary  arterial  trunk  of  the 
body  is  called  the  aorta :  it  coulinues  undivided  from  ita 
origin  at  liie  lelll  ventricle  of  the  heart  to  the  fourth  lum- 
bar vertebra,  where  it  divides  into  the  iliac  arteries.  Im- 
mediately after  ita  origin,  it  proceeds  apvards,  forwards, 
and  to  the  right  side,  until  it  reacdcs  the  level  of  the  carti- 
lage of  the  second  rib,  where  it  inclines  backwards  to  the 
spine,  to  gain  lire  left  side  of  tlie  body  of  the  second  dorsal 
vertebra.  At  the  point  just  indicated,  the  vessel  changes 
again,  incliuitvg  downwards  and  inwards  on  the  side  of  the 
third  vertebra,  thus  completing  three  parts  of  u  circle. 
This  is  named  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  ascending  part 
of  it  is  at  first  overlapped  by  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
afterwards  lies  belweeii  that  vessel  and  the  superior  veua 
cava;  it  lies  behind  the  sternum  (tlie  pericardium  and  some 
cellalar  tissue  interposing},  and  is  supported  by  the  right 
pulmonary  artery  and  veins.  The  transverse  part  of  the 
arch  is  horizontal  in  its  direction,  and  restii  on  the  extre- 
mity of  the  trachea.  From  its  upper  or  convex  border 
arise  the  three  great  arteries  which  supply  the  head  and 
upper  extremities;  its  concavity  is  connected  with  the 
pulmonary  artery  by  the  ductus  arteriosus,  or  the  tendi- 
nous cord  into  which  it  degenerates,  and  ruuud  it  coils  the 
recurrent  branch  of  the  vagus  nerve-  The  third,  or 
descending  part  of  the  arch,  lies  behind  the  root  of  the  left 
lung.  The  branches  that  arise  from  the  aortic  arch  are  the 
following; 


Tbe  coronanj  arteries,  two  in  niiniber,  »re  to  calWd  Ihtm  A* 

lUftriner  in  whirh  they  encircle  llie  lieart  Tbey  are  lodged  in  the 
tiulcus  lielween  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  and  send  brmncbei  for 
their  supply.  Both  «ri»e  iniTnediately  above  the  margins  of  the 
sigmoid  valves.  The  right  coronary  artery  inclines  outwardi 
between  the  right  auricle  and  tentricle,  and  continues  round  in  the 
sulcus,  anastomosing  \vi(h  the  left.  Its  most  reniarkabU 
branches  are  two,  wliich  descend  lo  liie  apex  of  the  heart,  when 
they  anastomose  with  similar  brancheB  from  tbe  other  coronary 
artery.  The  Itft  coronary  artery  is  similarly  shiiated  between 
the  left  cavities  or  the  heart.  Its  largest  descending  branch,  as  it 
runs  towards  the  apex,  iadicatea  the  position  of  the  aeptuin  v 
trictiluriim. 

The  arteria  innominala  is  a  short  but  thick  vessel,  which 
extends  from  the  highest  point  of  the  arch  to  the  sterno-clavicular 
articulation  of  the  right  side,  where  it  divides  into  the  snbclavisn 
and  carotid  arlcrics  (Sect.  618.)  If*  direction  is  obliquely  np- 
wanl><  and  outwardd  ;  it  rests  on  the  trachea,  is  crossed  by 
left  vena  innomiiiata,  and  separated  frum  the  first  bone  of  t 
Btemum  by  the  origins  of  the  stcnio-hyoid,  and  steroo-thyroid 
mu.Hcles. 

The  left  carotid  ttrtenf  arises  close  by  the  innominata, 
which,  as  it  ascends,  it  becomes  separated  by  the  breadth  of  (1 
trachea.     Its  course  has  been  j^iven  (Sect.  518.) 

Tiie  ieji  sttbclaviftn  artery  arises  from  the  transverse  part 
tbe  arch,  at  its  most  depending  point;  it  thence  ascends,  ovi 
lapped  by  the  leil:  lu»£  and  the  pleura,  to  reach  the  firvt 
(SecU  5i4.) 

634.  The  aorta,  as  has  been  stated,  having  comptet 
its  arch  at  the  left  side  of  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  it 
scendij  towards  the  diapliragin,  assuming  the  nattte 
descendittg  or  thoracic  aorta.  It  gradually  inclines  fr 
the  left  side  of  the  spine  towards  ita  forepart.  Its  left  si^ 
is  in  close  contact  with  the  reflected  lamella  of  the  plear 
forming  the  raediastinuni ;  on  the  right  lie  the  \er»a  o«.T§ 
and  the  tlioructc  duct ;  whilst  tbe  oesophagas,  similar 
placed   for  some  way,  crosses  it  near  the  diaphmgm^ 
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reach  the  aperture   which    trausmits  it  to  the   abdomen* 
It5  branches  are  : — 

a.  Petirardiacee  nre  some  flmall  ramiinculi,  which  ramify  on  the 
pericardium. 

h.  Rami  hronchialex  arise  singly,  or  by  a  I'ommon  trunk,  from 
the  aorta  ;  one  of  them  sometimes  arises  from  the  first  intercostal 
artery.  However  variable  they  may  be  in  their  origin,  their 
course  and  distribution  are  suffiriently  constant.  They  pass  for- 
wards to  the  root  of  the  lungs,  and  accompany  the  bronchi,  and 
their  different  ramificatJoiift.  They  seem  to  be  the  proper  nutri<* 
triouB  vessels  of  th^  lungs. 

r.  Rmiti  ctsophagra  are  several  in  number ;  they  freely  stipply 
the  oeauphagus,  and  some  of  them,  by  descending  upon  it,  anas- 
tomose with  the  branches  of  (he  coronary  artery  of  the  stomach. 

d.  Rtrmi  intrrcostales  vary  from  eight  to  ten  in  nijmt>er ;  they 
■nse  from  t!ie  posterior  part  of  the  aorta,  from  which  they  incline 
outwardji  and  upwards  on  the  bodies  of  the  vcrfebraj.  They  are 
covered  by  the  pleura,  and  crossed  by  the  sympathelic  nerve. 
At  the  heads  of  the  ribs.  Iliey  send  branches  backwards  (o  the 
dorsal  muscjes,  and  also  through  the  tnter-verlebral  foramina  to 
the  spinal  canal.  The  continuation  of  pach  artery  then  passes 
Ibrvsards  between  the  two  layers  of  intercostal  muscles,  lodged  in 
the  groove  at  the  lower  border  of  the  corresponding  rib,  and 
somewhat  beyond  the  middle  of  the  rib  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  run  nearly  parallel  with  one  another,  and  anastomose  with 
the  anterior  intercostal  branches  of  the  mammary  arterj-. 


635.  The  aorta,  after  Laving  passed  between  the  crura  of 
the  diaphragm,  ret»l^  on  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebree 
f5  iu  as  the  fourtli,  wiiere  its  division  takea  place.  Its 
aplerior  surfAce  is  successively  io  appusitiou  with  th^ 
liver,  the  paurrea^,  diiodeoum,  aod  mesentery.  The  vtua 
cava  ai:cuni|iuiiie(i  it,  lying  at  its  right  side.  The  Lranchei 
oi  the  ahdumiiial  uorts  are  divided  ioto  two  seU-^L 
Jhmm  which  arise  Iraui  its  forepart  atid  siugty,  vit.  tU« 
ati|iM«  superior,  «nd  inferior  ae<»enteric.    2.  Those  which 
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pass  off  in  pairs,  viz.  the  pbrenio^  reaal,  cspsnlar,  spc 
tic,  and  lumbar. 


1.  The  caliac  arlery  arises  from  the  aorta,  whilst  between 
crura  of  the  diaphragm.     In  the  erect  position  of  the   body  i 
direclion  ia   hnnxontally  forwards,   bat  is  not  more  than  half  i 
inch  long.     It  ia  concealed  by  the  lesser  omentum,  and  Ues  da 
to  the  left  Bi<le  of  the  lobiilus  Spigelii,  and  above  the  pancreas, 
two  semi-lunar  ganglta  being  in  apposition  with  it  ou  eitker 
It  gives  off  three  remarkable  branches ;  vis.  the  coronaria  vend 
«uh,  the  hepatic,  and  upleuic. 
,»i  a,  Arteria  coronaria  ventrictili,  the  smalleBt  of  the  three, 

dines  upwards,  and  to  the  left  side,  to  reach  the  cardiac  or 
of  the  stomach.  At  this  point  some  ramusculi  are  sent  upwar 
on  the  ccsophagiia,  which  communicate  with  the  aortic  cesopfa 
gi-an  branches  ;  ullieni  pass  before  and  behind  the  cardiac  ext 
mity  of  (lie  stomach,  which  they  coil  round.  'ITie  continuaboD  ' 
the  vessel  inclines  from  lefil  to  right  ahmg  the  lesaer  curratnre  < 
the  stomach,  and  iuosculatea  with  the  pyloric  branch  of  (he 
patic  artery. 

2.  Arteria  fiej>atica  passes  upwards,  and  to  the  right  side, 
reach  tlic  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  in  which  course  it  hes  i| 
front  of  the   vena  portse,   and   to  the  left  of  tiie  hepatic   dv 
Previously  to  rcachii)g  the  liver,  it  gives  the  following  branches: 

a.  Arteria  pylorica  descends  to  reach  the  pyloric  end  of 
stomach,  and  then  turns  along  its  lesser  curvature,  about  the 
die  of  which  it  inosculates  with  the  coronary  arterjr :  it 
times  a  branch  of  the  following: — 
4  .  b.  Arteria  gastro-dHodcaalis  descends   behind  the  duodenafl 
near  the  pylorus,  and  on  reaching  the  lower  border  of  (he  sioniaa 
changes  both  its  name  and  directionr     It  runs  from  right  t* 
along  the  great  curvutiire  of  the  stomach,  between  the  lamclta  i 
the  great  epiploon,  assuming  tlie  name  of  gastro-epiploica  destr 
and  iuosculatea  with  the  gastro  epiploica  sinistra  derived  Crom 
splenic  artery.     It  gives  several  email  branches  to  the  dad 
and  pancreas  :  one,  larger  than  the  rest,  is  railed  pancrtc 
denalia,  and  takes  rather  a  semi-cirouiar  coarse   oloag  the  inBtr] 
iiiargin  of  ttie  duodenum,  distributing  branches  to  it  and  lb«  ptt* 
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crees,  and  comnianicating  witli  Home  small  branches  of  the  supe- 
rior niesi-nteric  nrtrry. 

Near  (he  transverse  fissure  the  Kepalic  artery  <Jivides  into  its 
ri^ht  and  left  branches,  which  are  intended  fur  the  su|iply  of  the 
correapondiug  lobes  of  the  liver.  From  the  right  branch  arises  a 
ratnnaculiis  fcysitcus),  which  passes  alon^  tJie  left  side  of  the  gall- 
bladder to  Its  fundus,  to  ramify  upun  its  coats,  and  in  the  siib- 
•lance  of  the  Uver. 

3.  Arietta  splenira,  in  the  adn!<,  is  the  laro;eat  branch  of  the 
cceliac.  It  passes  along  (he  border  of  the  pancreas,  to  which  it 
gives  several  ramiiijcidi,  and  near  the  sptven  divides  into  seve- 
tml  branches.  Some  of  these  enter  the  fissure  in  that  ort^n, 
and  are  distributed  (o  its  substance  ;  three  or  four  are  re- 
flected towards  the  bul^^ing^  end  of  liie  stomach,  in  which  they 
ramify:  the  latter  are  called  vasft  brevia.  Finally,  a  remarkable 
branch  inclines  from  left  to  right,  to  reach  the  great  cur^ahire  of 
the  stomach,  lying  between  the  lamellae  of  the  great  epiploon  : 
hence  it  is  named  gastro-epipluica  sim»tra.  It  inosculates  about 
the  middle  of  the  curve  with  the  gastro  epiploica  dextra,  which  is 
derived  from  the  hepatic  artery. 

Tlie  auprrior  tnesenteric  artery  arises  from  the  forepart  of 
the  aorta,  a  little  below  the  coeliac.  Its  root  separates  the  pan- 
cfeu  from  the  transverse  part  of  the  duodenum  ;  its  continuation 
lie*  between  the  lamellse  of  the  mesentery.  This  vessel  al  first 
inclines  downwards,  and  to  the  left  side,  but  afterwards  changes 
its  direction,  running  traiuversely  towards  the  ri^ht  ih'ac  fossa, 
opposite  to  which  it  inosculates  witli  the  ileo-colic  branch.  It 
thus  describes  a  curve,  whose  concavity  looks  to  the  right  side,  ho 
that  its  branches  may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  viz.  Ihose  which 
arise  from  its  conve\i(y,  and  those  from  its  concavity,  a.  Those 
which  spring  from  (he  convex  side  of  the  vessel  arc  all  intended 
for  the  sujiply  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum.  Tlicy  are  usually  from 
fliiteeo  to  twenty  in  nuntl)er.  They  run  parallel  to  one  another 
for  some  way,  and  then  each  divides  into  two  branches,  each  of 
which  forms  an  arcli,  with  a  similar  offset  from  the  neighbouring 
bninch.  From  the  summit  of  (he  first  wt  of  arobea,  branches 
iaiue,  which  divide,  and  re-commtmir«le  in  the  same  way,  until, 
£b»U]>,  after  forming  four  or  five  such  Liora  of  afchea,  each  sinalier 


(ban  tli«  otL«r,  tiie  ultimate  branches  proceed  dineUy  to  the  in- 
tcAtines,  and  ramiry  in  their  coats,  b.  The  branches  from  the 
right  side  of  the  mesenteric  artery  are  given  to  the  lan^  intestine. 
The  first,  or  ilea  colira,  (taking  them  in  iheirortlcr  from  Woir 
apwardR.)  inclinen  down\t'ard,  and  to  the  right  side,  towards  the 
ileo-colic  valve,  near  which  it  divides  into  t>^'o  branches  ;  of  theae, 
one  arches  down,  to  iiioHnilate  with  the  termination  of  the  meseii' 
teric  artery  itself,  and  from  the  convexity  of  the  arch  branches  go 
off  to  th»  intestines,  particularly  to  tlie  valve;  the  other  branch 
ascends,  and  inoscnlnteB  ^vitli  the  fuUowing  branch :  the  colit 
dexlra  pa.Hses  transversely  to  the  middle  of  the  ascending  coltffl 
opposite  to  which  it  rcaolves  itself  into  two  branches,  of  which 
one  descends  to  communicate  with  the  preceding,  whilst  the  other 
ascends  to  join  in  an  arch  tvith  the  succeeding :  the  colica  media 
passes  upwards  to  the  transverse  colon,  and  divides  in  •  mannei 
e3uict!y  simitnr  to  the  vessels  jnst  noticed.  One  of  its  branches 
inclines  to  the  rij^ht,  wherf  it  inusculntes  with  the  preceding  vpj- 
sel;  the  other  deiic-eiids  to  the  left  side,  and  maintains  a  similar 
communication  with  the  colica  sinistra,  derived  from  the  inferior 
rneseuteric  artery.  From  the  archoH  of  inosculation  thuH  formed, 
branches  pass  to  the  intestine,  fur  the  supply  of  its  coatH.  ■^^M 

Tlie  inferior  mesenteric  artery  arii^es  from  the  aorta,  abotil  a*^^ 
inch  above  its  termination.     It  iiicliaes  downwards  to  tlie  kft  iluo 
fossa    to  reach   the    Kignioid    flexore  of  the  colon^  from  which 
descends  into  the  pclviH,  and.  under  the  name  of  superior  hsemof 
hoidai   artery,  passes   behind  the  rectam.     Its  branches  jre, ' 
colica  simstrn,  tvhich,  cloHe  by  the  descending  colon,  divitles 
two  branches,  similar  to  those  of  the  colic  vessels  of  the  opposil 
side.     One  of  these  branches  passes  upwards  along-  tke  cok 
and  inosculates  with  the  descending  branch  of  the  colica 
Tlie  descending  branch  passes  along  the  Higmoid  flexure,  tn  < 
it  sends  romusculi  (aigtndidri).     These  sometifnes  ahse  s»f 
from  the  colica  siriistra.     The  continuation  of  the   vesaal  km 
assiimed  llie  name  of  hamorrhoid/tlis  sttperior,  lies  in  the  teiAi 
tiie  meftO'Tetttim,  and  ramilies  in  the  coats  of  the  intoatine,  com^ 
mnnicating  \%-itli  the   middle  and   inferior   hieinorrhoidal   arteriM:' 
W«  shall  find,  on  even  a  sUght  inspection,  a  continued  chsui  of 
anastomosis,  iirom  one  cod  of  the  aliinent«ry  OMial  to  the  alh«^. 
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Tbe  «oiic  arteries  fono  a  vaMubr  circle  aloog  the  great  intestine. 
The  braacbei  from  fbe  convex  aide  of  the  rnesenterio  artery  esta* 
bliah  anotiier  ran^e  of  arches  along  tlie  small  intestine,  which  is 
eonoected  to  the  former  by  the  ileo-colic  nrtety.  The  superior 
mcaenteric  again  anastomoses  by  some  branches  with  Ui«  pancrea- 
tico-diiodeii&liii ;  Ihe  latter,  at  itB  root,  is  in  a  manner  continuous 
with  the  pyloric  artery,  and  so  ou,  through  the  coronary,  and  its 
■aoending  branches,  a  similar  connexion  is  formed  with  the  ceso- 
pbagean  brnnrhes,  even  up  to  the  pharjmx. 

The  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  wiiich  arise  by  pairs,  are; 

1.  ArtfricF  p/irenicn:  Though  these  tisuaUy  arise  from  th« 
aorta,  one  sometimes  comes  from  the  ccetiac.  They  pass  nut- 
warda,  diverginj^  from  one  another,  ant]  run  for  a  abort  way  on 
th«  crura  of  the  diaphra^,  after  which  ttiey  ascend  upon  the 
broad  part  of  that  muscle,  freely  ramifying  in  its  structure. 

S.  Rami  capsttlaret  are  two  or  three  siitall  twigs,  which  su[v 
ply  tiie  supra-renal  capsules.  ,. 

SL  Arteriee  renales,  vel  emulgentes,  are  two  conaiderable  Irunka* 
Mrhioh  isMue  from  the  sides  of  the  aorta,  between  the  superior  and 
ilifn'vw  mesenteric  arteries.  The  right  is  longer  than  the  left,  and 
paaaea  behind  the  vena  cava.  Previously  to  reaching  the  concave 
border  of  the  kidney,  each  artery  divides  uilo  five  or  six  branches, 
TTJich  nhimntrly  subdivide  into  ramnscuii,  and  furni,  by  their 
inlellacMnent,  tlie  cortical  part  uf  the  organ.  TLfi>c  urteries  are 
concealed  by  the  corresponding  veiua. 

4.  Arterict  rpenmilicce  are  scarcely  so  large  as  a  crow-quill ; 
tb*y  tt»xl  from  tlie  aorta  at  an  acute  angle,  ju^t  below  the  renal 
Mtflcicfl;  the  left  sometimes  arises  from  the  corresponding  renal 
Mtctjr.  £acb  of  these  rests  on  the  psoas  muscle,  inclosed  be- 
llNM  two  amall  veins ;  and,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen^  it 
tWBi  ror\vards  to  gain  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  where  it 
cones  into  contact  with  the  vas  deferens,  with  which  it  proceeds 
to  the  testis:  cli>8e  by  that  organ,  the  artery  divides  into  branches, 
aume  uf  which  supply  the  epididymis,  others  the  body  of  the  testis. 

5.  Arteria  lumbales  are  live  iu  number,  and  pass  ofl'  laterally 
from  Ihe  aorta,  at  right  angles  with  it.  These  veasels  lie  on  (he 
bodies  of  the  Inmbar  vertebrre,  concealed  by  the  psoaa  nmscles. 
On  arriving  opposite  the  roots  of  the  traaaverse  proceaMa,  ««ch 
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divides  into  two  branches.  One  of  tltese  panes  backwards,  tad 
ramifieji  in  the  mass  of  lumbar  muscles;  but  it  pretiuusly  sendc 
''•oiue  twigs  through  ll>e  intervertebral  formniinn  to  tLe  dura  mater 
and  moduila  spinalis.  Tb*  other  branch  proceeds  uutwardt,  b«- 
bind  the  qiiadr<«tus  lumhorum,  and  then  between  the  abdoiuiiuJ 
muscle.'^,  to  which  it  is  distributed. 

The  farm  media  arises  from  the  extremity  of  the  aorta,  juit 
at  its  bifurcation.  From  ihis  point  the  artery  proceeds  down- 
warda  upon  the  lost  lumbar  vertebra,  and  over  the  middle  of  the 
»acrum,  an  far  as  the  coccyx,  where  it  forms  small  arcbea  of  anas- 
tomosis with  the  lateral  sacral  arteries. 

T^e  tutcra  lateralis  arises  from  the  internal  iliac  artery,  and 
rtins  parallel  with  the  preceding  to  the  coccyx,  where  they  anasto- 
mnse.  It  aends  severul  branches  through  the  sacral  foramios. 
The  middle  hemorrhoidal  artery  also  arisen  from  the  iliac,  and 
pMMi  inwards  to  reach  the  rectum,  on  which  it  is  distributed. 
Vlw  vesical  arteries  issue  from  the  same  source,  ai>d  supply  iiM 
fiiiidii.s  nf  the  bladder.  The  uterine  and  Taginal  arteries  pass 
inwards  to  their  rc3|>ective  organs,  being  also  derived  from  the 
internal  ilinc.  These  are  ail  small  branches,  and  subject  to  loanj 
variations  in  their  course  and  mode  of  distribution. 


G3G,  Tbe  inferior  vena  cava  retorns  the  residae  of  Old 
bluod  circulated  by  the  descendiDg  aorta.  It  commences 
ut  the  coaflux  of  the  two  coiumoa  iliac  veins  ou  the  bide 
tbe  luurtl)  lumbar  vertebra,  and  tbence  ascetids  along  til 
right  side  of  the  aorta,  as  far  as  the  posterior  border  of  tt 
liver :  it  there  becomes  lodged  id  a  groove  in  tlml  or^ 
after  which,  il  inclines  forwards  to  reach  the  opeuinj 
the  diaphrogin  appropriated  it,  and  fiaaliy  terminates  M 
the  right  auricle.  In  its  course  it  receives  the  veins  ct 
responding  wilji  the  lumbar,  spermatic,  and  renal  arteries] 
and,  finally,  the  hepatic  veins,  which,  through  tLe  mediunK 
tbe  vena  porta,  return  the  blood  from  the  chylnpoietic  visccr 

637.  The  superior  vetia  cava  cummeuces  at  the  conflni 
of  the  two  veua;  iunominata?,  which  occurs  behind  tlifl 
right  tnargin  of  the  first  bone  of  tbe  sternum,  aud  midw*! 
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between  the  cartilages  of  tire  two  first  riUs.  Each  vena  innn- 
minata  resalls  from  tlie  union  of  the  subclavian  and  inter- 
nal jugular  veins,  behind  tire  sterno-claviciilar  articulation. 
That  of  the  right  side  is  short  and  perpendicular  in  its  di- 
rection, the  left  runs  obliquely,  and  both  join  at  the  point 
above  indicated.  Thus  the  superior  cava  returns  the 
hlond  from  both  sides  of  the  head,  and  from  the  upper  ex- 
tremities. After  entering  the  pericardium,  it  lies  on  the 
right  side  of  the  aorta,  until  it  opens  into  the  right  auricle. 

638.  The  vena  azi/gos  forms  a  connexion  between  the 
vena?  cavte  ;  it  issues  either  from  the  inferior  cava,  wliere 
it  turns  forwards  to  reach  the  opening  in  the  diapliragm,  or 
from  one  of  the  lumbar  veins  ;  sometimes  from  the  renal. 
This  vein  enters  the  thorax  through  the  aortic  opening  in 
the  diaphragm,  and  runs  upott  the  bodies  uf  the  vertebrsB, 
until  it  arrives  op(>osite  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  round 
which  it  turns«  forming  an  arch,  whose  concavity  looks 
downwards.  Its  termination  opens  into  the  superior  cava, 
where  it  becomes  invested  by  the  pericardium.  In  this 
course  the  azygos  vein  receives  those  from  the  intercostal 
spaces,  and  also  a  small  vein  called  azyt/os  minor.  This 
commences  from  the  left  renal  vein,  or  from  one  of  the 
lumbar  veins,  and  having  entered  the  thorax  with  the  aorta, 
or  through  the  crus  of  the  diaphragnj,  runs  on  the  spine, 
and  opens  into  the  preceding,  opposite  the  fifth  or  sixth 
dorsal  vertebra. 

639.  The  thoracic  duct  commences  opposite  the  second 
or  third  lumbar  vertebra  by  a  slight  ampullu  {receplacidum 
chjf/i.)  To  this  poiut  converge  three  or  four  lympliatio 
vessels,  formed  by  t!ie  union  of  those  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities with  the  lacteals  that  ascend  from  (he  intestines. 
The  duct  enters  the  thorax  through  the  aortic  opening,' 
and  lies  between  the  aorta  and  vena  azygos.  In  its  ascent 
it  passes  behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  then  between 
tlie  left  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  so  as  to  reach  the 
neck,  where  it  makes  a  turn  downwards  and  forwards,  to 


into  the  ang^e  fonned  by  the  union  of  the  snbcUvIau 
and  internal  jugular  veins.  On  the  right  side  a  short 
trunk  opens  into  the  same  part  of  the  correspoodiof 
(nim»;  at  is  named  the  right  lymphatic  duct,  and  is  fomed 
by  the  janction  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  right  upper 
extremity,  and  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  neej^ 
and  face.  i^H 

610.  The  dorsal  nerves  consist  of  twelve  pairs;  the  fir^^ 
iasues  through  the  invertebral  foramen,  between  the  fir!»t  and 
second  dorsal  vertebr(e,  the  last  between  the  twelfth  and 
the  first  lumbar.  Immediately  after  their  exit,  each  of 
them  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  i^potteriar) 
passes  backwards,  between  the  transverse  processes,  and  it 
distributed  to  the  dorsal  muscles ;  the  other  {anUrior)^  aHer 
communicating  with  the  gangliac  nerves,  runs  forwards  in 
the  corresponding  intercostal  space,  and  insinuates  itself 
between  the  lamellie  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  to  whuA 
it  gives  several  filaments.  The  terminal  branches  of  these 
nerves  may  be  traced  to  the  forepart  of  the  thorax,  where 
'they  are  finally  lost;  some  of  the  lower  ones  extend  to  tbe 
abdominal  parietes.  From  the  second  and  third,  two  fik- 
ments,  after  piercing  Ibe  intercostal  muscles,  pass  across 
the  axilla,  and  descend  on  the  back  part  of  tlie  upper 
arm,  and  hence  have  been  named  the  ittlercoslo-kmternd 
nerves.  The  dorsal  nerves  are  usually  called  the  inter^ 
costals,  from  their  position  with  regard  to  the  ribs. 

C41.  The  (Esophagus  is  a  mosculo-membranous  tube,  ci'-' 
tended  frnm  the  lower  end  of  the  pharynx  to  the  stomach. 
Commencing  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage,  to  which  il< 
£bres  are  attached,  it  descends  behind  the  trachea,  de- 
viating, however,  a  little  to  the  left  side :  in  the  Uiorax  it 
rests  on  the  verlebnil  column,  inclining  at  fir&t  towards  the 
middle  line  ;.  hut  us  it  descends  it  will  be  observed  gra- 
dually to  incline  forwards  and  to  the  left  side,  so  as  1^^ 
reach  the  opsophageau  opening  in  the  diaphragm.  Whill^l 
in  the  neck,  the  trachea  ond  recurrent  nerves  lie  in  frsat 
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o(  it,  and  the  cervical  vessels  on  each  side.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thorax  it  is  close  by  the  right  side  of  tlie  aorta, 
and  Ibere  becomes  invested  by  the  plexiia  formed  by  ibe 
vagus  nerves  ;  lower  down,  it  passes  over  the  aurta,  as  has 
been  staled.  The  lube  is  lined  by  mucous  membrnne, 
^bich  is  invested  by  u  muicular  tunlck  composed  of  luogi- 
tudiiial  and  circular  fibres. 

642.  The  tlij/mus  gland  in  the  adult  is  very  irreg:tilar  in 
its  form,  and  dinars  little  in  appearance  from  common  cel- 
lular tissue.  lu  iho  fuetus  it  extends  from  the  diaphragm 
to  the  thyroid  gland  ;  its  substance  ii>  lubulated,  and  its  ex- 
tremities divided  into  two  processes. 

Tli«  vascular  system  is  made  up  of  a  mulbtttde  of  membruioas 
tvbtH  {ventl»),  some  of  which  convey,  to  tiie  didrreot  or^ns 
ud  striirtures  of  tli«  body,  the  fluids  destined  for  t}ie  maintenmnce 
of  titeir  functions  and  growth,  whilst  others  receive  from  the 
■yaltui  at  iar^  tb«  efiete  fltiid,  and  carry  it  back,  to  the  point 
from  which  it  had  set  nut.  As  the  fluids,  in  the  greater  number  of 
•iNnuls,  are  tlius  made  to  flow,  as  it  were,  in  a  circle,  the  sjatvin 
9I  vcwwU  which  directs  their  course  is  called  circuiating,  md 
the  whole  process,  rirculnlion. 

These  vessrU  are  iltvided  into  three  sorts ;  two  of  which,  the 
mrteries  and  veins,  contain  blood  (though  of  a  diflerent  qunUly  in 
each);  the  third,  the  lymphatics,  are  Ulled  partly  witli  clivie,  the 
product  of  digestion,  and  partly  with  lymph,  the  residue  of  nu. 
tiitton.  As  the  lymphatics  terminaic  in  the  veins,  and  pour  their 
content)!  into  them,  they  may  be  considered  as  tributaries  to  the 
venous  system.  The  blood,  brouj^ht  back  by  the  veins  to  the  heart, 
'AcOn»eyed  onword.s  from  it,  by  the  pulmonary  arterj'.  to  the  Innps, 
Ifrom  whence  it  is  retarned  tn  the  heart  again,  to  be  propelled  throu^ 
the  aoria  into  the  system  at  larf^.  Two  streams  omv  thus  be 
said  to  begin  and  to  terminate  at  the  heart :  one  flowing  from  it  to 
the  lutig«  by  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  retumini^  by  the  veina  ; 
tile  other  eilending  tliroug;h  the  wliole  body,  and  returnin)^  by  the 
venae  c^vm :  the  former  liaa  been  termed  the  Iciscr,  or  polmooary  ; 
Ike  latter,  the  greater  or  aortic  circulation.     Though  some  of  the 
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conceived    aufiici^ntlv  correct- 


■oflM  parte  of  tbe  circti]«ting  ■ystem,  yet  aone  of  tbearweHMMl 
to  combine  tLese  parts  together,  so  u  to  form  a  connected  whol* 
that  wan  reserved  for  Harvey,  >\bo,  about  tlie  yexr  1619,  6nt  <!•• 
schbed  the  true  course  of  the  blood  in  tbe  different  9r(i«i«  a( 
veaaeU,  and  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  hi«  opinioBa  by  • 
complete  series  of  proo&  and  experiments. 

Tlie  division  of  (be  circulation  into  the  greater  and  the  less,  or 
the  pulmonary  and  aortic,  as  estitblisbed  by  Harvey,  continued  to 
be  universally  received,  until  Bicb^t  (not  by  any  means  mith  ■ 
view  to  question  its  correctness  or  truth.)  adopted  another,  m 
physiological  ((rounds.  The  blood  in  the  branches  and  trunks  of  the 
venae  cav«e.  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  pulmonary  arterT« 
being  of  a  reddish  brown  colour  {venous),  that  in  the  pulnaouary 
veins,  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  likewise  in  the  aorta  and  its 
ramifications,  being  red  (arterial),  suggested  to  the  miod  of  Hsl 
^eat  physiologist  a  corresponding  division  of  the  ctrcvlaiRM  Hit 
that  of  the  rrd  and  that  of  the  ilark  blood.  According  to  Harver, 
the  heart,  placed  at  the  commencement  of  each  circle,  receives  ik* 
blood,  and  propels  it  forwards,  to  describe  the  greater  and  ikt 
lesser  course.  According  to  Bii-hat,  the  heart  must  be  ct 
to  be  situated  mid-w«y  between  the  origin  and  termiuatioa^ 
each  system ;  of  which  one  (the  dark  blooded)  begma 
general  capillary  system  of  the  body,  and  terminates  in  the  fsjiil^ 
laries  of  the  lungs  ;  whilst  the  red  blooded  commences  in  (be  latter 
vessels,  and  ends  in  tlie  capillaries  difiused  Ihroughout  the  hodv. 
In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  actions  of  the  iuQ|«,  attd'Ao* 
going  on  in  the  body  generally,  naay  be  considered  as  maiat 
a  con^itant  antagonism,  tiK>  one  ptirifving  and  restoring  the  bti 
whid)  had  been  deteriorated  by  the  other. 

The   formaHon  and  development  of  thevascular  system 
been  examined  of  late  years  with  the  greatest  attention  by  m 
physiologists,  particularly  by  Meckel!,  Serres,  and  Home,    wh 
researches  have  thrown  considerable  light  on    thin  rather  ^oaMfcV 
subject,     Meckel  has  directed  his  inquiries  for  tlie  nMW^fglt^^ 
the  following  points  : — to  ascertain  the  parts  of  the  aygtegf^ll 
are  first  developed  ;  the  armngement  of  these  parts  in  ilie  ear 
Htages  of  footal  life ;  the  relation  which  exists   at  diflrrvut 


and  Ikt 
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I  the  greater  aiid  lewer  circulation,  tlte  dark  and  red 
ayateai;  and,  finally,  (he  proportion  sulMisting  between 
s,  and  capacity  of  the  different  orders  of  vesseU 
perioda  of  life, 
k  to  detennine  with  precision  which  part  of  the  vaacu« 
Ibt  aystani  is  ftrst  developed.  Bnt  if  (he  unulocr>-  l>etwern  hird»  and 
the  higher  animals  be  sufliriently  close  to  allow  of  an  inference,  de- 
duced from  observationa  on  the  development  of  the  one  to  be  applied 
tolhaotLcr,  it  may  bestnted  that  the  veins  of  thevesiculanmbihcaHa 
4M[MIk  first  which  become  manifest ;  for  the  veHioula  unthilicalid  in 
the  human  embryo  corresponds  with  the  membrane  of  the  yolk,  at 
the  yolk-ba^  in  birds,  and  it  is  demonstrable,  that  the  veins  which 
i«m»  from  the  latter  are  the  first  that  are  developed.  The  vesi- 
cuU  umbilicalis  is  a  minute  membranous  sack,  placed  between 
the  chorion  anrl  amnios,  and  greater  in  size,  relatively  to  the 
Smkvm,  the  earlier  it  is  examined.  It  appears  to  be  formed  befort 
tlia  new  being,  which  in  a  manner  rests  upon  it,  the  vesicufai 
being  cloaety  in  contact  with  its  anterior  surface.  The  cavity  of 
the  rMicie  most  probably  communicates  with  that  of  the  intestinal 
cAna],  but  tliere  is  evidently  a  connexinn  by  vessels  between  it  an€ 
those  of  the  mesentery  up  to  the  second  moutii :  these,  consisting  of 
an  artery  and  a  rein,  extend  in  the  Hrat  instance  from  the  vesicula  to 
4kt  ■eaenteric  vessels.  At  the  prrind  just  referred  to  (bey  reach 
■ttfl^Aftllet  than  tjie  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  finally  they 
slimppcar  altogether.  From  their  mode  of  connexion,  these  ves> 
mU<AN: called  vn»a  otnjthalo-nteseittericn. 

•maitftAm  earliest  period  at  which  either  structure  or  vessels  be* 
pumM  perceptible  in  the  chick,  some  small  rounded  vesicles,  nr 
nUhtr  spaces,  are  seen  in  the  membrane  of  the  yolk,  which  soon 
become  filled  with  a  clear  and  viscid  fluid.  Separated  from  one 
4lfM|h«ff  at  first,  they  represent  so  many  islets,  or  rather  a  chain 
tif^MilicJes,  gradually  increasing  in  number,  untii  they  form  a  net- 
wrork,  which  soon  becomes  filled  with  blood  in  place  of  the  fluid 
prvviously  contained.  The  minute  radicles  thus  formed  gra- 
dually unite  to  form  branches,  which  cofdeaoe  and  form  a  trunk— 
thvt  ouphalo-mesenteric  vein.  Tbeae  are  properly  but  rudi- 
■tentary  vessels ;  they  have  no  proper  coats,  they  are  merely 
40Mm1»  hollowed,  as  it  were,  in  the  texture  of  the  inembnnc,  like 
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the  canalH  observed  by  Sir  E.  Home  in  a  clot  of  blood,  marking 
out  ibe  course  of  tiic  vessels  about  to  be  developed  within  it.  Tbi 
BobstMice  of  the  luerabrene  becomes  thickened  along  tke  cour« 
oftbese  canals,  and  forms  the  first  rudiment  of  their  walls;  and 
(ben  the  procecs  of  development  goes  on  progressively,  tbongb 
•lowly.  >Vben  the  oniphalo-me«euteric  vein  is  thus  formed,  it  tuna 
from  below  upwards,  aituated  anteriorly  with  regard  to  tbe  bodof 
of  the  embryo,  and  terminates  in  a  vein  which  asceeds  perpendk- 
colarly,  and  presents  a  dilatation  at  the  point  where  the  bract  is 
ultimately  produced.  From  this  the  aorta  issues,  and  dietributei 
branches  to  tJie  dilTerent  or^^ans  of  the  body,  the  accompanyiof 
veins  being  formed  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  also  tlie  omphalos 
mesenteric  artery.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  umbilicri 
vein  and  artery  are  developed  in  the  same  ordi-r  as  the  omphaW 
msenteric  vessels,  viz.  the  vein  first,  the  artery  aAerwanht ;  tm 
the  J  in  a  manner  supplant  tlieni.  Though  arguments  founded  m 
analogy  so  often  lead  to  error  thai  it  is  hasardous  to  eapli^ 
them  in  researches  of  (hi.s  sort,  we  yet  may  use  them  for  tlie  ilJaft 
tsation  of  our  views,  if  not  for  their  confirmation.  Uiiring  dtf 
germination  of  seeds  the  new  plant,  in  tlie  first  instance,  is  o^ 
served  to  derive  its  support  from  the  farina  of  the  seed,  and  freil 
the  Icalels  developed  withm  the  cotyledons.  When  tlie  radicub 
baa  shot  down,  and  begins  to  derive  nutriment  from  the  aatl, 
these  leafets  perish,  and  the  plant  is  supplied  by  its  own 
So  the  vesicula  and  its  vessels  support  the  embryo  until  the 
bilical  veins  are  formed,  after  which  it  withers,  and  finally  dL 
pears,  wheTi  the  latter  bave  established  their  connexion  with  i 
uterus  through  the  m<-dium  of  tiie  placenta. 

The  vein  (wnp/ialo-mesfnti-rir)  derived  from  the  vesicula.  i 
inl0  tlie  mesenteric  vein  of  the  foeluM,  which  is  a  primary  braoeli 
the  vena  portK,  so  that  the  latter  xnny  be  regarded  us  derived  i 
tb»  ompbaln-mescnterjr.  vein.  The  vena  prtrtas.  At  this  slag*  of 
ftstal  existence,  forms  the  primipal  trtuik  of  the  venous  svateiOi 
and  ascends  towards  the  point  afterwards  occupied  by  Uie  beort, 
where  it  presents  a  slij^ht  ampulla,  corresponding  with  the  Buriflf- 
Tlii'  heart  appears  at  first  in  the  form  of  a  slight  annulua,  the  left 
ventricle  being  the  part  earliest  recognized,  imntediately  abo«* 
which  the  aort.i  is  produced,   in  the   form  of  a  enukU  dilalatia 
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'  vesieulnr  dilntalions  are  for  n  wiiile  separated  by  narrow  in- 
Cer8(i*«<s,  but  tliey  pTwIually  approacli  antl  become  united.  At  first 
we  find  but  (wo  small  cavilies,  represpnfinjT  an  aiiritle  and  a  ven- 
tricle, which  ar«  iiltimalely  divided  each  into  two  cbanibers.  by 
the  development  of  a  transverse  septum.  Whilst  these  changed 
in»  grving  Oil,  progress  is  at  the  same  time  being  made  in  the  de- 
velopment of  other  parta  of  the  vascular  system.  The  venaportoe, 
which  originally  lic»  behind  the  liver,  and  unconnected  with  it, 
Ivcnines  connected  with  the  nmbilical  vein,  and  conjointly  with  it 
families  in  fh«f  organ,  \vliich  then  enrloses  the  vein,  and  for  the 
fir«t  time  iMcoroes  a  sort  of  dlverticnliira,  hi  which  the  blood  cir- 
cnlaCes  beibre  it  [lassea  to  the  heart.  Cases  have  occasionally  oc- 
dnrvd  in  which  the  liver  and  vena  porta?,  continued  to  retain  the 
Illative  position  above  indicnted  :  that  is  to-  say,  the  vein  passed 
beyod  the  liver  \>il1iout  possessing  any  connexion  with  it,  and 
liponed  directly  into  the  vena'  cava.  In  titrsc  instances  a  fluid, 
rewnibling  bile,  was  found  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  inference 
was  at  once  deduced  that  the  bile  is  in  all  cases  secreted  from 
the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery,  and  not  from  that  in  the  venn 
porta?:.  Prom  nliat  has  been  just  slated,  these  are  merely  owes 
of  deranged  or  imperfect  development,  and  cannot  as  such  fur- 
nish legitimate  data  from  which  any  inference  can  be  drawn.  But 
even  were  it  otherwise,  the  conclusion  would  be  invalid,  on  the 
obvious  principle^  "  hand  valet  argumcntnm  a  particidari  ad  uni- 
r^tsalem." 

As  the  development  of  the  heart  proceeds,  the  auricle  l>ecomes 
divided  into  two  cavities  (but  incompletely),  by  a  septum,  which 
j>roJects  inwards  (W>m  ifsr  ciroMnference.  The  division  of  the  ven- 
tricles lakes  place  more  slowly,  and  in  a  different  manner.  The 
fight  ventricle  ut  firxt  appears  like  a  smalt  tubercle,  extending 
downwards  gmdually  toitards  the  apex  of  the  heart,  but  atill  re- 
Uuna  •  flnee  communication  with  the  lefl,  particularly  toward*)  the 
mperiorpart  or  base,  on  which  account  the  aorta  is,  in  the  first 
nutani'e,  connected  with  both  ventricles,  Tlie  pulmonary  artery 
la  the  last  of  these  central  parts  which  presents  the  form  of  a 
distinct  trunk  ;  its  courae  m  the  first  instance  is,  as  it  were,  slightljr 
ekvtched  out  along  the  aorta,  with  whiih  it  communicates  directly 
by  means  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  sending^  however,  a  diverging 
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Imuioh  to  each  lung.  The  ductns  arteriosna,  it  may  be  obserfed, 
is  a  short  canal,  which  pauee  from  the  extremity  of  the  polmo* 
nary  artery  to  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  opens  into  it  just  oppo- 
site the  point  from  which  the  left  subclavian  artery  arises.  By 
means  of  this  commanication,  the  streams  which  issoe  from  the 
two  ventricles  become  blended,  at  least  in  part,  and  so  the  doct 
has  the  same  effect  on  the  action  of  the  ventricles  that  tiie  foramen 
ovale  has  on  the  auricles ;  it  makes  them,  as  it  were,  a  single 
cavity,  and  the  heart,  considered  as  a  whole,  becomes,  by  this 
double  communication,  analogous  to  that  of  several  of  the  lower 
animals,  in  which  it  consists  of  one  auricle  and  one  venttide. 
When  the  placenta  is  formed,  and  the  foetus,  through  its  medium, 
begins  to  derive  support  from  the  parent,  the  course  of  the  nutri- 
tive fluid  is  as  follows: — A  vein  (wnlnlictd),  commencing  by 
branches  in  the  placenta,  passes  along  from  it,  being  in  its  coarse 
coiled  round  by  two  arteries  (umbilical),  which  are  continua- 
tions of  the  hypogastric  arteries  of  the  foetus,  and  are  intended 
to  carry  back  to  the  placenta  the  residue  of  the  blood  that  had 
previously  circulated  in  the  body  of  the  new  being.  The  vein 
having  reached  the  abdomen,  passes  towards  the  longitudinal 
fissure  of  the  liver,  in  which  it  runs  from  before  backvrards,  send- 
ing branches  chiefly  to  tlie  lefl  lobe.  At  the  transverse  6ssure  it 
forms  a  direct  inosculation  with  the  vena  port»,  so  that  the  cor> 
rents  of  the  two  veins  are  mingled  at  that  point,  after  which  they 
circulate  in  the  liver.  The  remainder  of  the  blood  brought  by 
the  umbilical  vein  is  carried  onwards  to  the  vena  cava  by  the 
ductns  venosus  (which  is  lodged  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  longi- 
tudinal fissure),  and  so  to  the  heart.  Were  it  then  required  to  in- 
dicate the  course  of  a  given  quantity  of  blood  derived  from  the 
placenta,  and  circulated  through  the  foetus,  it  would  be  found  as 
follows :  When  brought  to  th^  liver  by  the  umbilical  vein,  part  is 
given  to  that  organ  (its  left  lobe)  without  mixture,  and  part,  aAa 
being  mixed  with  that  of  the  vena  portse,  whilst  the  rest,  by  means 
of  the  ductus  venosus,  is  conveyed  to  the  vena  cava,  and  so  to  tfa« 
right  auricle,  mingled  with  the  blood  of  that  vein.  Hie  current 
passes  directly  backwards  through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left 
auricle,  and  thence  into  the  left  ventricle.  From  the  last  named 
carity  it  is  propelled  through  the  aorta,  and  its  ascending  branches. 
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into  the  head  and  upper  e\(remiltfs,  n  small  part  only  being  con- 
veyed downwards  into  llie  desrending  part  of  the  aorlA.     Now, 
the  blood  whiih  is  brought  back  from  (lie  siiptrior  parts  of  the 
body  and  (lie   head,  by  the  ji»gniar  ami   subclavian  veins,  to  the 
right  auricle,  passes,   during  the  earlier  periods,  without  any  in- 
termixture  with   the    blood  of  llie    inferior  c»ta,  into   the    right 
auricle,  and    tlience  into  llie  corresponJing  ventricle,  which,  by 
nieana   of  the  piihnonary  artery.  propeU  it  pardy  into  the  lungs, 
l«it    chiefly    through   the  ductus  arteriosus,  into  the  descending 
aorta,  and  so  into  the  inferior  parLi  of  (tie  hodv.     This  descending; 
current  eonrtiittii  of  a  less  pure  fluid  than  that  circiiUkted  by  the 
■uperior   aortic  branches,    aa  most   of   it  had   already  circulated 
through  the  superior  parts  of  the  syKtem   of  (he  fuctus,  (he  rest 
being  merely  (hat  portion  which  ia  conveyed  dawnwards  from  the 
•rcb  of  the  aoria,  after  having  sent  the  chief  part  of  iLi  blood  up- 
wardii  into  the  subclavian  and  corotid  arteries.     The  iUac  vesAcls, 
into  which  (he  aorta  divides  inferiorly,  convey  (he  blood  into  the 
lower  extremities  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  sent,  by  (he  umbi- 
lical  arteries,  to  be  circulated  in  the  placenta.   And  as,  in  ai^er  liie, 
:  capillaries  of  the  lungs  and  those  of  the  general  sysleui  are  op- 
td  to  one  another,  so,  during  fte tal  life,  a   siuuhir  antagoaism 
maintained  between  the  capillary  system  of  (be  embryo  and  that 
of  the    placenta.     The  blood  at   this  early  period  describes  two 
circles,  which  intersect  one  another,  and  communicate  at  the  beart,^ 
as  to  describe  (to  use  BichAt's  expression)  the  figure  8. 
/Vt  first,  as  has  been  staled,  the  blood  of  the  superior  and  that 
ol"  tlie  inferior  cava  do  not  intermingle  in  the  right  auricle  :  but 
as  the  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale  increases,  and  narrows  the  pas- 
into  the  left  auricle,  some  part  of  the  blood   of  the  inferior 
being  prevented  from  flowing  in  that  course,  mixes  with  that 
fcof  the  descending  vein,  and  with  it  is  conveyed  into  the  right  vea- 
ricle.  so  tliat  a  gradual  upproximation  is  thus  being  made  towards 
it  condition  and  arrangement  of  the  circulating  system  which 
ibtain   in  after  life.     The   peculiarities  which  mark  each  of  tbe 
Rarganic  systems  of  the  foetus,  as  well  a^  that  now  under  conaider- 
«tion,  lessen  as  it  approaches  the  period   in  which  it  is  destined 
pass  from  a  dependent,  and,  as  it  were,  parasitic  existence,  to  a 
itfl  Had  independent  one.     The   derivative  passages  (ducLits 
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venostis  and  arteriosus,  <lie  umbilical  vein  and  arteries),  which 
coQuect  all  the  parts  of  the  circulating  system,  gradually  dimiaish^ 
and  the  placeuto-foetal  arrangemcut  approximates  so  nearly  to  tbc 
aorto-pulmonary,  tliat  tbe  creature  is  prepared  to  pass  from  one 
mode  of  existence  into  tLe  otlxer  without  ditsturbance  or  injury  to 
its  yet  tender  and  delicate  nrganiBtrtion. 

The  most  marked  peculiarities  of  arteries  reside  in  their  middle 
coat,  which  has  been  variously  nojned — "  proper" — '•  mascular" 
— **  fibrous."  It  coosiatji  of  pale  fibres,  coiled  obliquely  round 
the  circumference  of  the  vessels^  but  none  of  thom  forming  a  com- 
plele  circle.  If  an  artery  be  stictched  transversely,  it  niU  recoil 
and  resume  its  original  diameter ;  if  elongated^  it  tvilJ  retract 
These  are  direct  proofs  of  elasticity.  When  an  artery  no  longer 
carries  blood,  us,  fur  instance,  v^hen  a  ligature  has  been  applied 
upon  it,  the  part  beyond  the  ligature  will  contract,  its  tube  viSl 
become  obliterated,  and,  liiially,  by  au  alteration  id  its  modi*  of 
nutrition^  will  degenerate  into  a  mere  fibrous  cord.  This  indicates 
a  contrnctUe  power  diflereut  from  that  resiUency  which  charai^ 
tcrizes  structures  simply  elastic,  and  may  be  termed  couiractihty 
of  tissue,  to  denote  tbat  it  is  in  some  sort  a  vital  property.  Tbe 
coats  of  arteries  resist  tbc  effects  of  maceration  for  a  cousiilerablc 
time,  and  yield  on  decoction  but  tittle  gelatine,  and  do  hbrine ; 
hence  the  structure  of  their  middle  coat  has  been  assimilated  to 
that  peculiar  substance  called  **  tissue  jaune" — "  elastique," 
which  forma  the  ligameuta  subtlava  of  the  verLebrze,  and  the 
cervical  ligaments  in  the  lower  animaJs.  These  pltysical  nud 
cbemiral  properties  constitute  a  marked  tine  of  distinction  be- 
tween tlie  middle  coat  of  arteries  and  muscle,  but  in  some  parti- 
culars, more  especially  in  its  vita!  properties,  it  manifests  serenl 
puirits  of  resembliinue  to  the  musculnr  structure,  so  that  it  seenu 
to  cfinslitute  an  iittermediate  link  between  it  and  the  Qbrous  or 
fibro-cellular  tissues.  That  property  of  arteries  which  luu  befD 
just  alluded  to,  and  whirb  ennbles  them  to  contract  towards  tbrir 
centre,  without  having  been  previously  distended,  has  been  ibe 
subject  of  many  controversies  Dmougst  physiologists,  it  has  been 
variouHly  denominated,  by  different  jwrsons, — tonicity,  vital  forw, 
I  ontractiUty,  8bC.  The  whole  contrpveray  may  be  rednced  ta 
this — ore  all  the  phenomAiM  of  extension  and  contraction  that  ut 
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pMHttted  by  arteries  «t(nbutable  soldy  to  their  elasticity  ?  Haller, 
BMlit,  and  Majendie,  have  taken  the  affirmative  side  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  Hanter,  ScEmruerring,  Thomson,  and  Home,  the  opposite.  A 
decided  difletence  of  opinion  between  such  high  authorities  affords 
abundant  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  partieuiarly 
when  we  consider  the  great  Attention  which  they  have  severally 
p«id  to  it,  and  tbe  many  experiments  which  they  performed  with 
a  view  to  arrive  at  some  satisfactory  conclusion.  Bichat's  argu> 
meats  against  the  irritabihiy  of  arteries  are  as  follow: — 1.  Me- 
chHucal  or  chemical  irritants,  applied  to  their  external  or  intemal 
rarface,  determine  no  contraction  in  them;  nor,  when  divided 
longitTidijially,  du  tbe  edges  of  the  incision  become  everted,  as 
occars  in  the  intestines,  or  other  irritable  tubes.  2.  When  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  they  manifest  uo  signs  of  contractility  :  if 
tbe  finger  be  introduced  into  a  vessel,  it  is  not  compressed.  Gal> 
vanisro  produces  no  contraction  ;  aitd  if  any  is  caused  by  the  ap- 
plication oif  aa  acid,  it  is  attributable  rather  to  its  chemical  action 
on  Ihcir  conLs  than  to  any  viJal  power  in  Ibcra,  ''  The  arteries," 
says  Magendte*,  "  no  where  present  any  indication  of  irrititbiUty; 
tJtey  ranain  imtnovcabie  under  tlie  action  of  sharp  instruments,  of 
caustics,  and  of  the  galvanic  current." 

These  results  are  not  by  any  means  conformable  with  those  ob- 
tuned  by  other  physiologists.  Dr.  Thomson -|-  "  succeeded  in 
producing  complete  contraction,  by  irritating,  for  aom«  time, 
dMOgb  gently,  with  (be  point  of  a  needle,  the  small  arteries  in  the 
web  of  A  frog's  foot,"  Tlie  same  effect  was  also  produced  by 
wreak,  volatile  alkali ;  bnt  when  a  saturated  solution  of  oommoa 
•ak  was  applied,  with  the  point  of  a  hair-pencil,  "  the  arteries,  in- 
■trad  of  being  contracted,  as  they  had  so  uniformly  been  by  the 
application  of  ammonia,  were  actually  and  sensibly  dilated^." 
A|;Mn:  "  when  the  capillaries  are  stimulated  by  the  direct  rays 
cf  dx  atto,  tbe  apphcntion  of  gende  friction,  or  of  spirits  of  nine, 
Cbe  velocity  of  the  blood  in  them  ia  iinmediately  increased^." 
The  application  of  electricity  has  determined  marked  oontractioDa 
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in  arteries,  aa  has  been  obwrved  by  two  Italian  physioiogMl^ 
OiuUo  and  Rossi;  and  Sir  £.  Home  succeeded  in  producu^ttte 
same  eficct  by  irritating  a  nei^chboaring  nerve.  These  direct 
proofs  ol  tbe  irritability  of  arteries  derive  additional  support  from 
several  patbological  facta.  "  The  increased  pulsation  of  the  larger 
vessels,  supplying  an  inflamed  part,  sufficiently  evinces  their  in- 
creased action  *."  Thus,  if  paronychia  occur  in  one  of  the  fin- 
gers, the  corresponding  radial  artery  will  pulsate  more  slrougW 
than  that  of  the  opposite  hand.  In  c^ses  of  hemiplegia  the  force 
is  considerably  diminished  at  the  aflected  side,  though  it  remains 
quite  natural  at  the  other,  a  proof  that  the  arteries  posaess  a  power 
independent  of  the  lieart,  and  which  is  attributable  to  their  irriubi- 
Itfy,  The  degree  in  which  these  two  properties  of  arteries, 
elasticity  and  irritabihty,  are  manifested,  differs  according  to 
(he  size  of  the  vessels ;  the  larger  are  more  elastic,  the  smaller 
more  irritable.  Tltis  latter  property  is  more  or  less  subjected 
to  nervous  influence :  towards  the  decline  of  life,  both  gradually 
diminish. 

Harvey  imagiued  that  the  heart  was  the  sole  agent  in  carrying 
on  the  circulation.  According  to  his  view  of  ita  mechanism,  the 
impulse  communicated  to  the  blood,  at  each  contraction  of  the 
ventricles,  is  sufficient  to  overcome  not  only  the  obstacles  in  the 
arterial  half  of  the  circle,  but  also  to  bring  up  to  the  right  aaricJe 
the  current  of  blood,  forcing  into  it,  ut  one  side,  a  quantity  c^hI 
fo  that  exi>elled  at  the  other.  According  to  this  hypotbeai*  (oo 
much  WBA  attributed  to  the  heart,  and  too  little  to  the  arteries: 
still  it  formed  the  basis  of  some  very  elaborate  calculations,  ntetti 
into  to  shew  the  power  of  tlie  hearty  by  estimating  the  quantity 
of  resistance  it  had  to  overcome  ;  but  the  total  discrepancy  in  thr 
results  shewed  the  inadequacy  of  the  data  on  which  the  calcals' 
tions  were  founded.  BorcUI  estimated  the  heart's  force  as  bein^ 
equal  to  135,000  pounds;  whilst  Keill  reduced  it  to  5  ouncetf- 
That  the  vessels  aiitiist  ui  carrying  on  (he  circulation  may  be  in- 
ferred  from  the  following  facts :—  1.  They  appear  before  the  heart 
in  the  human  embryo;  and  in  several  of  the  lower  animals,  io 
which  there  is  no  heart,  the   vessels  alone  propel  the  fluids.    I» 
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fisliM  th«re  is  no  aortic  ven'.ride;  in  reptiles  the  arteries  contract 
lid  prop«rl  tbe  blnod  nfter  the  heart  has  been  removed ;  and  erenih 
rann-biooded  animals  tluH  has  been  observed  undimmifthed  in  the 
Jaries,  after  all  comipxion  with  the  heart  had  been  cut  off  by 
ligature  on  l-he  aorta '^.     The  ctrctil  alien  goes  on  in  acephalous 
monsters,  tliough  they  have  not  a  heart.      Inferences  drawn  from 
a  consideration  of  the  stnirtiire  and  fiinctiong  of  the  lower  animals 
«ot  always  be  extended  to  those  of  more  complex  and  perfect 
^anization,  as  the  aualogy  between  thi-rn  may  not  he  snfficiently 
Ifeloae  to  warrant  the  appbcalion  ;  but  from  n  general  view  of  what 
has  been  ntated  with  regnrd  to  the   circulating  system,  we  may 
conclude,  that  when  the  heart  exists  it  exerts  a  decided  influence 
tm  the  circulation ;  that,  by  its  action,  the  flow  of  blood  in  the 
^arteries  moves  on,  not  contiiiutmsly,  b'U  in  jets) ;  nnd  lliat  it  cnnti- 
^nues  uninterruptedly,  though  the  leading  arterial  trunks  have  be- 
come ossified.     The  vessels  also  have  a  part  to  perfortn,  hb  is 
^evident  from  the  fact,  that  they  can  propel  the  blood  after  the 
'  Iteart  has  ceased  to  act,  and  so  thcr  heart  and  arteries  may  be  con- 
sidered as  assoriated  for  the  perlbrmance  of  a  special  function, 
each  being  to  a  certain  extent  endued  with  an  independent  |>ouer  ; 
Aiie  acting  by  direct  pruptdsioii,  the  olliers  assisting  by  their  vital 
force  and  elasticity. 

The  flow  of  blood  in  the  arteries  determines  a  peruliiit  pheno- 
fnon,  called  ptdse.  The  number  of  arterial  pidsntions  in  a 
pven  time,  varies  according  to  tl»e  age,  sex,  and  constitution  of 
each  individual ;  but,  setting  aside  these,  and  all  other  variations 
dependent  on  diflferent  circumstauces,  in  health  as  well  as  in  dis- 
(,  when  v*e  come  to  inquire  what  is  the  rhange  sustained  by 
'Inlrries  during  their  pulsation,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  that 
chuig«,  we  find  that  even  on  these  preliminary  questions  a  consi- 
derable difference  of  opinion  exisls  amongst  physiologists.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hnnter-{-,  "  arteries,  during  their  diastole,  increase 
much  more  in  length  than  width.  It  is,  however,  the  increased 
diameter  that  is  perceived  by  the  touch.     This  increase  is  so  ma- 
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nifest  M  to  be  felt  or  seen,  and  podaces  what  is  cAQed  liie  | 
According  to  Dr.  Hnl<r8*^   "  at  each  syHtoIe   of  the  bea 
biood  io  the  arteries  is  propelled  forward  with  au  increased  impetoi, 
thereby  dilating  the  raiial."     Dr.  Thomson's  opiaion  is  nearly  to 
the   same  effect : — "  The  pulsation  of  arteries  is  derived  entinlj 
iVorn  thr  dilatation  and  elongation  which  they  experience,  from  the 
blood  iuii)eMed  into  them  by  the  systole  of  the  heart -j-."      Haller, 
in  one  part  of  his  Elements,  atlribntes  the  pulse  to  a  dilatation  of 
the  arteries,  but  snbsequeiitly  admits  that  tiie  dilatation  cannot 
be  perceived,  and  is  only   inferrt-d  from  the  sensation   communi* 
rated  to  the  finger.     Bich^t,  during  the  progret^s  of  his  researches, 
fiTqiieutly  examined  the  condition  of  denuded  arteries,  and  as  he 
could  not  observe  any  adequate  dilatation  in  them,  he  came  ulti- 
mately to  the  conclusion  that  Uie  pnise  was  attributable  tu  a  loco> 
inolioa  in  the  whole  artery,  ("  un  monvement  de  lotalite;^,")  which 
causes  it  to  spring  against  the  finger  during  the  systole  ot'  the 
heart.      Vet  he  still  inclines  to  admit  a  dilatation  in  some  degree: 
m-.<^  Quant  i  bi  dibitation,  elle  est  presque  nulle  dana  I'etat  ordi* 
naire."     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  the  hypothesis  oi" 
Diimas^,  that  arterieiJ  are  endued  with  a  power  of  active  dilatation, 
which  enables  them  to  expand,  to  receive  the  blood  which  is  about 
to  ktf  propelk><i  into  (hem.     The  late  Dr.  Parry  ||,  of  Bath,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Norman,  made  a  great  number  of  experiments,  to  deter- 
mine the  condition  of  arteries  during  their  pulsation.    Whilst  prose- 
cuting liis  researches,  he  laid  bare  fil^y-five  of  the  larger  arteries 
in  horses,  sheep,  and  dogs,  "  yet  could  not  by  any  mode  of  scm* 
tiny  detect,  in  a  single  instance,  the  smallest  dilatation  or  contnc- 
tiou  corresponding  with  the  systole  or  diastole  of  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart."     It  is  more  than  probable,  as  Dr.  Wilson  Philip 
has  remarked,  that  the  mode  of  measurement  adopted  in  these  ei- 
periments  was  not  suliiciently  deUcate  to  ascertain  the  point  with 
preciraoUj  for  Dr.  Hastings  found  that  a  ligature  placed  rotud  ao 
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artery  was  tightened  at  each  contraction  of  the  heart.  It  appeart, 
then,  that  the  weight  of  testimony  and  authority  inclines  to  that 
opinion  which  attributes  the  pulse  to  a  dilatation  and  elongation 
of  the  artery,  synchronous  with  the  systole  of  the  ventricles.  It 
cannot  be  said  to  be  actually  dependent  on  that  cause^  for  if  it 
were^  no  difference  could  exist  in  the  slate  of  the  pulse  in  the  cor« 
responding  arteries  in  different  limbs,  neither  could  it  be  raised 
above  par,  as  we  frequently  find  it,  in  a  vessel  leading  to  an  in- 
flamed part,  nor  depressed  below  it  in  a  paralytic  limb. 


643.  Xhe  nervous  system  in  the  verlebrated  animals  ma? 
lie  considered  as  divisible  iuto  two  parts:  one,  consistio^ 
of  cords,  or  fibrillie,  universally  diffused  through  the  body, 
and  called  nerves — ^tlie  olljer,  the  central  mass  in  wliich 
these  nerves  teriniuate.  To  this,  as  to  a  common  centre, 
the  nerves  convey  the  impressions  wbicb  are  made  by 
external  agencies  on  their  sentient  or  peripheral  extremi- 
ties, and  from  it  they  reconvey  the  mandates  of  the  will. 

(i31.  When  viewed  as  a  whole,  the  nervous  system  is 
symmetrical  in  the  strictest  sense.  It  consists  of  two 
lateral  halves,  wbicb,  being  disposed  similarly  on  each  side 
of  the  central  fine,  resemble  one  another  in  every  pjirti- 
calar.  Thus,  the  brain  is  divided  into  two  hemispheres, 
each  presenting  on  its  inferior  surface  three  lobes.  The 
cerebellum  also  is  divided  into  two  Jobes,  and  the  medulla 
oblongata  into  two  lateral  halves,  each  consisting  ot 
three  fasciculi  or  bundles  of  fibres- — the  division  being 
established  by  two  grooves  or  sulci,  one  on  its  anterior,  the 
the  other  on  its  posterior  aspect,  situated  exactly  in  the 
median  line.  These  sulci,  by  being  continued  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  medulla  spinalis^  divide  it  also  into 
two  symmetrical  portions. 

(>33.  This  symmetrical  arrangement  extends  to 
nerves  also,  so  long  as  they  retain  the  form  of  distinct 
cords  ;  but  when,  at  their  perepheml  termination,  thej 
become  expanded  iuto,  and  blended  with  the  minnte  tei* 
ture  of  the  different  organs  which  they  supply,  their  mod' 
of  dislribuliou  allogeiher   eludes  our  research.     Wec»o, 
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however,  inft^r  lliat  tlieir  filaments  inlerlace  one  with 
another  so  as  to  form  a  net-work,  by  which  a  complete 
and  free  commuDication  is  estabUshed  between  Uiem. 
i^g:ain,  when  we  examine  the  central  parts,  we  find  that 
each  lateral  half  is  connected  with  the  otlier  by  certain 
transverse  bands,  which  are  disposed  along  the  middle 
line,  and  termed  commissures.  On  this  union  and  con- 
nexion between  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  nervous  system, 
by  which  they  become  intimately  blended  at  their  peri- 
phery, as  well  as  towards  the  centre,  the  individuality  of 
the  animal  essentially  depends. 

644.  The  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system  are  deeply 
seated,  being  ericlused  wtlliin  the  spinal  canal  and  cavity 
of  the  cranium.  The  nervous  cords,  too,  are  in  a  great  de- 
fi^ee  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  external  agencies  by 
the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed  during;  their 
course.  Their  final  terminations  only  approach  tiie  sur- 
face, where,  by  being  expanded  ou  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal teguments,  they  communicate  to  these  parts  their 
sentient  and  tactile  properties. 

645.  The  nervous  system  is  made  up  of  two  substances, 
readily  distingnishable  by  their  colour,  texture,  and  con 
sistence.  One  is  greyish,  or  rather  a  pale  ash-colour,  and 
theuce  named  substantia  cinerea;  and  as  in  the  brain  it 
forms  an  investment  for  the  white  substance,  it  is  usually 
termed  corticulis.  The  other  substance  is  of  a  pure  white 
colour,  and  from  the  relation  just  indicated,  is  called  sttfr- 

[ttantia  medullaris.     It  cannot,  however,  be  said  with  pro- 
priety that  the  one  is  exiernal.  or  the  other  internal,  as 
their  position  is  reversed  in  different  parts  of  the  system. 
The  grey  substance  invests  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and 
forms  at  the  same  time  several  masses  disposed  in  their  iu- 
[terior,  but  in  the  medulla  spinalis  it  is  altogether  deeply 
[seated.     The  white  substance,  on  the  contrary,  is  enclosed 
*i>y  the  grey  in  the  brain,  hut  becomes  the  cortex  in  the 
medulla.      The   cineritious  substance    is   more   soft  ajid 
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tnscular  llian  the  oiLer,  and  when  minutely  injected  ap- 
jtma  M  if  enth'ely  composed  of  vessels.  Tbongli  the 
vktte  owtistaDee  in  the  natural  state  is  not  firmer  than 
jelly,  it  acqnires  a  great  degree  of  firmness  by  maceration 
in  spirit,  and  presents  at  all  times  a  distinctly  Bbrous  ap- 
penrance.  When  examined  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope, 
both  structures  are  found  to  consist  of  a  unmber  of  glo- 
bules ;  nnd  it  is  rather  probable  that  the  fibrous  charac' 
results  from  tlie  globules  being  disposed  in  linear  slrise. 

646.  The  central  mass  of  the  nervous  system,  or,  as  it  i« 
not  unu!»ually  termed,  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  or  centre,  i« 
made  np  uf  several  parts,  readily  distinguishable  from  one 
another  by  their  situation,  conformation,  and  structure. 
1.  The  merlulla  spinalis,  or  the  cord-like  prolongation 
which  is  lodged  in  the  spinal  canal.  2.  The  cerebral  mss'i. 
or  eiicephalon,  so  called  from  being  enclosed  within  the 
cnuiinm.  and  which  is  subdivided  into  the  cerebrum,  cei 
belliim,  and  the  cerebral  protuberance. 

647.  We  shall  coirimeiico  the  description  of  the  cereb 
spinal  system  with  tliat  of  tbe  medulla,  not  only  because 
is  the  part  Hr^t  developed  in  tho  human  embryo,  as  welt  as 
in  tbe  animal  series,  but  also  because  we  shall  be  enabled, 
by  taking  the  parts  in  the  order  of  their  development, 
follow  more  conveniently  than  could  otherwise  be  don 
the  course  of  the  fibres  as  they  ascend  from  the  mcdiil' 
into  the  brain   and   cerebellum.     With   this  view, 
having  examined  the  fasciculi  of  medullary  fibres,  a.«  tl 
are  aggregated  together  in  the  superior  part  of  the  nn 
duUa,  and  where,  according  to  Gall,  they   may  be  coij 
sidered  as  the  primitive  or  formative  fibres  of  the  crani 
expansion  of  the  nervous  system,  wo  shall  trace  them  n 
wards  as  they  receive  successive  additions  in  tbe  gnogli 
of  increase,  until  thoy  are  finally  evolved  into  the  heiuii 
pheres  of  the  brain  and  lobes  of  the  cerebellum. 

648.  The  greater  part  of  tlie  medulla  is  inclosed  with 
the  vertebral  canal :  the  remainder  is  prolonged  into  tin 
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skull,  and  rests  on  tLe  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 
Oa  this  is  founded  its  division  into  medulla  spinalis  and 
medulla  ohlongaln.      In  the  adult  human  subject  the  me- 
dulla extendi),  from  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  Varolii,  as 
far  as  tlie  first  or  second  lumbar  vertebra.      In  the  foetal 
state  it  extends  throughout  the  whole  lenj^th  of  the  spinal 
canal,  conformittg;  in  this  particular  with  a  permanent  cun- 
ditiou  in  the  lower  aniuiab,  in  which  it  reaches  even  to  the 
caudal  prolongation   of  the  column.     As  the    process    of 
growth   and    development   goes   on,    the  relation   of  the 
medulla  to  its  osseous  canal  varies,  so  that  ultimately  it 
reaches  only  to  the  point  above  stated.     Keuflel,  however, 
saw  it  in  one  case  end  opposite  the  eleventh  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, and  in  anotlier,  to  reach  as  far  as  the  third  lumbar. 
Its  form,  considered  in  its  general  outline,  is  cylindrical ; 
but  its  transverse  diameter  is  somewhat  greater  than  the 
antero-puslerior,  which  gives  it  a  flattened  appearance  in 
the  former  direction.    The  size  of  the  medulta  is  not  the 
same  from  one  extremity  to  tlie  other;  neither  does  it  in- 
crease or  diminish   uniformly.     Three   distinct  swellings 
are  observable  in  diflcrent  parts  of  its  extent.     Superiorly 
it  is  enlarged  where  it  is  in  apposition  with  the  margin  of 
the  pons  V^aruUi,  but  gradually  diminishes  as  it  approochea 
the  foramen  magnum.     The  second  swelling  corresponds 
with  the  interval  between  the  third  and  sixth  cervical  ver- 
tebrae; the  third  with  that  between  the  tenth  dorsal  and 
the  firi^t  lumbar.     Tlio  inferior  termination  of  the  medulla 
is  subject  to  considerable  variety  in  diflTerent  cases.     It 
asually  becomes  fusiform,  and  terminates  in  a  point,  a  few 
lines  below  the  lumbar  swelling:  in   other   instances,   it 
ends  in  a  small  bulb,  slightly  constricted  at  its  centre  ;  bnt 
auy  varieties  of  conformation  presented  by  this  portion  de- 
fserve  little  attention,  as  none  of  the  nerves  arise  from  it. 

649.  W  hen  detached  from  its  connexions,  the  medulla 
is  focnd  to  be  divided  into  two  lateral  halves,  by  sulci  ex- 
bieadipg  alouff  its  whole  leugUi,  one  situated  on  the  an- 
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terior,  the  other  on  the  posterior  aspect.  The  white 
stance  which  encircles  the  two  lateral  cords  of  the  me- 
dolla,  dips  into  the  sulci,  bat  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that,  in  the  anterior  one,  the  6bres  are  observed  to  pass 
from  side  to  side,  aud  intermix,  along  the  median  line ;  id 
the  posterior  one  they  all  pursue  the  longitndinal  directioo. 
At  each  side  of  these  grooves,  two  others  {Jissurtes  late- 
rales)  may  be  observed  running  parallel  with  them,  being, 
however,  but  faintly  marked.  These  indicate  the  lines  in 
which  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
are  attached  to  the  medulla. 

650.  The  cranial  portion  of  the  medulla  (medulla  ob- 
longata)  is  broad   and   thick,  superiorly,   near  tlie  pons 
Varolii,  but  tapers  gradually  towards  the  occipital  foramen. 
Its  anterior  aspect   is  rounded,  the  posterior  is  somewhat 
flattened;   and,   as  each   presents    a  continuation  of  the 
median  sulcus,  it  is  divided   into  two  symmetrical  parts. 
The  lateral  depressions  which  correspond  with  the  points 
of  origin  of  the  spinal  nerves,  are  also  continued  upwards 
into  tlie   medulla  oblongata.     But   though  iuferioriy  the 
divisions  established  by  these  lines  are  so  slightly  marked 
as  to  have  escaped  notice,  until  Chaussier  directed  bis  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  yet  in  the  superior  part  {mtnluUa  ob- 
longata) they  are  so  well  defined  as  to  have  been  deemed 
deserving  of  porticular  names.     The  anterior  and  posterior 
pair  have  been  called  the  anterior  and  posterior  pyramids; 
the  middle,  from  their  shape,  the  corpora  olivaria.     These, 
according  to  Gall,  are  made  up  of  the  primitive,  or  forma- 
tive, fibres  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  for,  if  they  be 
traced  upwards,  the  anterior  pyramids,  and  the  coi 
olivaria,  will  be  found  continuous  with  the  fibres  which 
expanded    into    the    cerebral    hemispheres,    whilst    the 
posterior  pyramids  (usually  called,   since  Ridley's   lime, 
corpora   resliformia)    are  evolved   into  the  lobes   of  the 
cerebellum.     Besides  these  parts,  which  have  been  ooticeJ 
by  all   anatomists,   Mr.   C,  Bell  has  described   anotbfr, 
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wbfcli  is  sitaated  between  the  corpus  olivare  and  resti- 
ibnne.  This  consists  of  a  narrow  line  of  white  matter, 
Lwhich  may  be  traced  alun^  the  nieiiulla  obloug^ata,  and 
from  (hence  downwards  between  iJie  anterior  and  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  It  is  but  slight]}  marked  in 
the  tower  part  of  its  extent,  hut  becomes  more  perceptible 
opposite  the  corpus  olivare ;  after  which  it  narrows,  and 
cease:i  altogether  at  the  margin  of  the  pons,  "  not  being 
continued  upwards  into  the  cerebral  mass."  This  may  be 
termed  tractus  respiratorius,  as  it  gives  origin  to  the  class 
of  respiratory  nerves  as  established  by  Mr.  Bell. 

A  transverse  section  of  the  medulla  shews  it  to  consist 
of  a  thin  lumella  of  white  matter,  inclosing  the  grey  or  cine- 
ritious  substance.  The  latter  presents  two  lateral  portions, 
each  of  a  creacentic  form,  their  concavities  looking  oat* 
wards  ;  the  convex  sides  of  each  are  tamed  towards  the 
jniddle  line,  and  are  connected  by  a  short  transverse  fasci- 

ilus  of  grey  matter.  The  anterior  cornua  of  the  lateral 
masses  are  rather  thick  aod  rounded  ;  the  posterior  extend 
as  far  as  the  corresponding  collateral  sulci. 

051.  The  corpora  olivaria,  when  stripped  of  their  medul- 
lary lamella,  are  found  to  consist  each  of  an  oblong  mass  of 
grey  matter,  surrounded  hy  a  fringed  or  scalloped  border, 
and  attached  towards  the  middle  line  by  a  slight  petiole, 
^wtog  to  this  arrangement,  it  presents,  when  divided  by 
a  transverse  section,  an  arborescent  appearance. 

C5tJ.  The  corpora  pyramidalia  are  separated  only  by  the 
anterior  sulcus,  and  extend,  inclosed  between  the  corpom 
olivaria,  from  the  margin  of  the  pons  lo  the  foramen  mag- 
num. Those  fibres  of  each  pyramid  which  are  close  to  the 
sulcus,  pass  across  it  obliquely,  and  so  a  decussation  is 
produced  between  them.  The  rest  continue  their  course 
uninterruptedly,  so  that  only  a  part  of  the  pyramids  change 
place,  or  decussate. 

653.  The  corpora  restifornua  (pyramides  posttrieuret, 
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The  Brain, 

655.  Tlic  liraln  forms  the  largest  portion  of  the  central 
moss  of  llie  nervous  sy.stem,  and  occupies  the  prinri|)al 
part  of  the  cratual  cavily.  It  extends  Irnm  the  (Vontal 
bone  to  the  occipital  fossae,  resting  on  the  orbital  pro- 
cesses of  the  former,  on  the  tentorium  cerebelli  posteriorly, 
and  in  the  centre  descends  into  the  niiikllo  foaSH",  at  the 
base  of  the  skull.  Its  superior  surface  is  convex  and 
arched,  corresponding  with  the  vault  of  the  cranium,  be- 
neath which  it  is  placed,  and  presents  nlong^  the  middle 
line  a  deep  fissure,  running  from  before  backwards,  by 
which  it  is  divided  into  two  equal  jiarts  {hemispheres). 
The  surface  of  the  brain  is  rendered  unequal  by  several 
depressions  and  elevations  marked  upon  it.  The  eleva- 
tions are  called  convolutions  (gifi),  and  are  situated  be- 
tween tlie  depressions  {sulci).  The  coarse  of  the  convo- 
lutions is  winding  and  tortuous,  as  the  name  implies,  and 
their  size  presents  many  varieties  iti  dilTerent  places.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
brain,  which  corresponds  wilh  the  frontal  bone,  is  narrower 
than  the  posterior,  which  is  received  into  the  occipital 
fossae. 

656.  The  external  surface  of  each  hemisphere  is  convex 
in  its  general  outline;  the  inlernal  is  flat  and  compressed, 
as  it  rests  against  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  the  falx 
major  being  interposeil  between  them.  The  inferior  sur- 
face present.s  several  depressions  and  inequalities,  corres- 
ponding with  those  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  On  tliis  sur- 
face is  observed  the  division  of  the  hemispheres  into  three 
lobes.  The  anterior  lobe  rests  on  the  orbital  process  of 
the  frontal  bone  and  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  hone ; 
the  posterior  is  supported  on  the  tentorium  cerebelli ; 
and  the  middle  is  received  into  the  central  fossa,  at  the 
base  of  the  ftkull.  The  anterior  is  separated  from  the 
middle  lobe  by  a  deep  fissure  {fissnra  Sjylxii),  hot  there  is 
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no  precise  line  of  demarcation  between  the  latter  and  tli 
posterior.  The  relation  of  size,  furui,  and  sitaation  of  tho. 
diflerent  objects  seen  on  the  external  surtace  of  the  brain, 
»hould  be  carefully  noted,  as  allasions  are  constantly  being 
made  to  them  during^  llie  description  of  the  parts  deeply 
seated,  and  also  when  tracing  the  progress  of  its  develop-, 
ment  in  the  human  subject,  or  in  the  animal  series, 
particularly  when,  after  the  manner  of  Gall  and  Spnrzbeini, 
we  follow  the  coarse  of  the  nervous  fibres  through  the  sue 
cessive  steps  of  their  expansion,  from  the  medulla  upwardi^ 
into  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  Nothing  of  consequence 
remains  to  be  noticed  on  the  superior  and  external  snriace 
ID  addition  to  those  already  alluded  to.  The  inferior  sur- 
face presents  in  the  middle  line,  and  in  front,  a  Bssure,  being 
the  continuation  of  the  longitudinal  one,  which  establishes  • 
separation  between  the  hemispheres.  It  lodges  the  ante- 
rior extremity  of  the  falx  cerebri,  and  its  depth  is  limited 
by  the  corpus  callosuni,  which  passes  across  from  one  he- 
misphere to  the  other.  The  inferior  surface  of  each  ante- 
rior lobe,  as  it  corresponds  with  the  orbital  plate  on  whkk 
it  rests,  is  slightly  concave.  A  few  lines  external  to  the 
longitudinal  fissure,  and  parallel  with  it,  is  a  groove,  re- 
sembling one  of  the  sulci,  which  lodges  the  olfactory  nerve, 
and  at  its  posterior  extremity  is  a  rounded  papilla,  from 
which  one  root  of  that  nerve  is  derived.  Posterior  to  this 
groove  is  the  fissure  {Jissura  Sylvii)  which  marks  the  sepa- 
ration  between  tbe  anterior  and  middle  lobes,  and  lodges 
the  middle  artery  of  the  brain.  It  inclines  from  within 
outwards  and  upwards,  and  gradually  terminates  amoDgct 
the  convolutions  on  the  exterior  of  the  hemisphere,  it* 
direction  corresponding  with  that  of  the  smaller  wing  of 
the  sphenoiid  bone.  At  its  internal  termination  it  forms  ^ 
right  angle  with  another  iissure,  which  extends  from  be- 
fore backwards,  and  which  is  bounded  externally  bv  tli^ 
middle  lobe,  internally  by  the  eras  cerebri  and  tractus  op- 
ticas,  and  deserves  notice  because  it  transmits  the  pi« 
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mater  from  the  external  surface  into  the  lateral  ventricle. 
Tbo  angalar  part  of  tbe  anterior  lobe,  which  is  included 
between  tlic  interual  termination  of  the  fissure  of  Silvias, 
tbe  longitudinal  fissure,  and  tlie  coraoiissure  of  the  optic 
nerves,  has  been  named  by  Vicq-d'Azyr,  substaiUia  pcr/o- 
ruta  antica,  and  by  Red,  lamina  crihrosa,  because  it  pre- 
sents several  foramina  for  the  trunstnission  of  vessels.  It 
deserves  attention,  iuasmuch  as  the  white  lines  seen  at  its. 
inner  border  are  derived  from  the  corpus  caltosum. 

657.  Between  tlie  fissnrro  Sylvii,  and  corresponding 
with  the  interval  between  their  internal  terminations,  is 
situated  tbe  corn  miss  u  re  of  (he  optic  nerves.  It  is  flat  and 
quadrilateral  in  its  form :  oue  surface  looks  upwards  to 
tlie  brain,  and  is  connected  with  the  anterior  termination 
of  the  corpus  callosum,  which  passes  upon  it  in  the  form  of 
a  tJiia  semi-transparent  lamella ;  the  other  surface  looks 
down  upon  the  processus  olivaris  of  the  spbeuoid  bone ; 
tbe  lateral  and  anterior  margins  are  free,  but  the  posterior 
oue  is  intimately  cotinected  with  a  delicate  stratum  of  grey 
matter^  whtcb  is  inserted  between  the  nerves  as  they  con- 
verge to  their  commissure.  This  is  called  by  Soemmering 
tuber  cinereiim:  it  extends  from  the  posterior  margin  of 
tLe  commissure  to  the  corpora  albicantia,  gradually  be- 
coming a  little  thicker  and  firmer,  for  in  front  it  is  so  thin 
as  to  be  torn  on  the  slightest  touch.  Its  superior  surface 
forms  part  of  tbe  floor  of  the  third  ventricle ;  the  inferior 
one  is  slightly  convex,  and  gives  attachment  by  its  centre 
to  a  funnel-shaped  process,  called  infundibulum.  This  is 
a  thin  elongated  process  of  reddish  grey  matter,  inclined 
obliquely  downwnrds  and  forwards  from  the  tuber  cine- 
reum  to  the  pituitary  gland  :  its  extremities  are  slightly 
expanded,  and  its  centre  constricted,  which  gives  it  an 
hour-glass  shape.  The  pituitary  gland  is  lodged  in  the 
excavation  in  tlie  body  of  tbe  sphenoid  bone,  and  is  une- 
qually divided  into  two  portions  or  lobes:  the  anterior, 
which  is  larger  and  mure  Grm  than  the  other,  is  convex  in 
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front,  and  concave  behind,  so  as  to  receive  Ibe  other, 
wliuse  border  is  round  and  convex.  The  situation  of  the 
pituitary  gland  is  peculiar :  it  is  interposed  between  the 
two  lamellae  of  the  fibro-serous  membrane.  The  dara 
mater  will  be  found  to  line  the  surface  of  tlie  bone  oti 
which  llie  gland  rests,  hut  the  aruchnoid  membrane,  after 
having  formed  a  funnel-shaped  process  round  the  infundi- 
bulum,  is  reflected  off  from  il  at  its  lower  extremity,  and 
stretched  across  the  a[)per  .surface  of  the  gland  until  it 
reaches  the  clinoi'd  processes,  where  it  becomes  contiouou 
with  the  inner  lamella' of  the  hbro-serons  membrane. 

G58.  Immediately  behind  the  tuber  ciuereum  are  placed 
two  small  bodies,  called  corpora  albicantia  {tnamiliaria, 
piiiformia).  Their  size  is  about  that  of  a  pea,  but  they 
are  not  <tui(e  round,  being  slightly  compressed  on  three 
sides.  Placed  in  apposition  with  one  another,  they  are 
eiinnected  by  a  delicate  process  of  grey  matter^  of  which 
substance  the  greater  part  of  their  mass  consists;  they 
are,  however,  invested  by  a  lamella  of  white  matter,  de- 
rived from  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix,  of  which  they 
may  be  regarded  as  the  termination.  Behind  these  bodies 
is  situated  a  tliin  lamella  of  white  substance,  which  is 
pierced  by  a  number  of  foramina,  for  the  transmission  of 
vessels,  and  called  hcits  perforatus,  and  sometimes  pont 
Tarini.  Ms  shape  is  triangular,  the  sides  being  formed 
by  the  crura  cerebri,  the  base  by  the  mamraillary  bodies, 
the  apex  being  at  the  border  of  the  pons  Varolii  :  it  forms 
part  of  the  floor  oi"  ihe  third  ventricle.  The  crura  cerebri 
are  two  thick  rounded  bodies,  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  and  situated  towards  the  centre  of  the  base  of 
the  braiii>  from  whicli  tliey  project  rather  prominentlv- 
They  are  extended  from  the  pons  Varolii  forwards  and  up- 
wards to  the  under  surface  of  tlie  hemispheres,  into  which 
they  sccin  as  if  inserltd.  They  arc  in  close  contact  be- 
hind, but  diverge  so  as  to  leave  an  iutcrvul,  which  is  filled 
by  the  locus  perforatus. 
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The  external  surface  of  the  crura  consists  of  white  mat- 
ter, which  is  about  two  lines  thick,  and  presents  a  distinctly 
fibrous  character:  within  this  is  lAclused  a  quantity  of 
grey  substance,  so  dark  as  to  have  received  the  name  of 
locus  niyer.  The  arrangement  of  these  structures  can  be 
readily  .seen  by  making  a  transverse  section  of  the  crus : 
the  dark  part  is  found  to  be  convex  inferiorly,  and  con- 
cave above,  so  that  the  section  of  it  presents  a  lunated 
form.  The  optic  nerves  rest  upon  the  external  surface  of 
the  crura  as  they  pass  forwards  to  their  commissure. 

659.  All  the  parts  of  the  brum  hitherto  noticed  can  be 
examined  without  atiy  division  of  its  texture,  as  they  are 
placed  superjiciully,  but  several  are  inclosed  within  its  in- 
terior which  cannot  be  seen  without  dissection.  Between 
tiie  hemisplieres,  and  extending  transversely  from  one  to 
the  other,  is  placed  the  corpus  caUosum  {mesolobe  ,•  com- 
miatura  magna  cerebri) ;  its  form  is  that  of  an  elongated 
layer  of  medullary  fibres,  placed  borizuntally,  but  nearer 
to  the  anterior  than  lo  the  posterior  margin  of  the  braiu. 
Its  extent  from  before  backwards  is  about  three  inches, 
but  its  breadth  from  side  to  side  cannot  be  assigned,  as  it 
becomes  blended  with  the  substance  of  the  hemispheres. 
Its  soperior  surface  is  convex  in  its  general  outline,  and 
concealed  by  the  hemispheres,  which  overlap  it.  When 
these  are  removed  u  superficial  linear  impression  will  be 
perceived  exactly  in  the  middle  line,  and  at  each  side  of 
it  a  shght  lougitudiiiai  elevation.  To  this  the  term  raphe, 
or  suture,  ia  applied,  as  it  indicates  the  point  at  which  the 
union  of  the  hemispheres  takes  place  when  their  develop- 
ment is  being  completed.  The  inferior  surface  of  the  cor- 
pus callosum  forms  the  roof  of  the  lateral  ventricles  on 
each  side,  and  towards  the  middle  line  it  rests  on  the 
fornix,  with  which  it  is  blended  posteriorly  :  in  front  it 
gives  attachment  to  the  septum  lucidum.  Its  anterior  ex- 
tremity, which  when  viewed  externallv  presents  a  rounded 
border,  is  prolonged  downwards  and   backwards  to  the 
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base  of  the  brain,  where  it  forms  u  thin  semi-transparent 
lamella.  This  reflected  purt  is  nearly  horizontal  in  ita  di- 
rection, so  that  it  lies  beneath  the  corpora  striata  and 
above  the  comratssure  of  the  optic  nerves,  to  which  it  ad- 
heres, but  still  paisses  backwards,  and  becomes  continuoos 
with  the  tuber  cineream  in  the  middle  line,  and  at  each 
side  it:$  margins  are  blended  with  the  substantia  perforata. 
The  posterior  border  of  the  corpus  caJlosmu,  which  is  also 
thick  and  rounded  at  the  middle  hne,  divides  into  two  fas- 
ciculi of  fibres,  which  can  be  traced  into  the  posterior  and 
descending  cornua  of  the  ventricles ;  one  of  these  forms 
the  mediillary  investment  of  the  hippocampus  minor,  the 
other  that  of  the  hippocampus  major. 

660.  Beneath  the  corpus  callosum  are  situated  the  late- 
ral ventricles,  occupying  the  interior  of  the  hemispheres. 
Their  sha|)e  is  very  irregular,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
bear  a  resemblance  to  any  known  figure.  £ach  uf  tlietu 
iniiy  be  considered  as  divisible  into  a  body,  or  central  por- 
tion, and  three  cornua.  The  central  part  lies  faorizoutalljiJ^H 
one  corno  extends  forwards  from  it  into  the  anterior  loli«^^ 
another  backwards  into  the  posterior,  and  the  third  down* 
wards  into  the  middle  one  ;  each  of  these  pre.seats  certaia 
peculiarities  referrible  to  the  parts  seen  within  them,  whic 
deserve  notice.  In  the  central  part  will  be  observed 
corpus  striatum,  thalamus  nervi  optici;  and  between 
the  tienia  semicircularis,  also  the  margin  of  the  fumi. 
and  part  of  the  plexus  choroides.  Previously  to  descrit 
ing  these  objects  it  may  be  observed  that  the  lateral  rei 
tricles  arc  separated  by  a  partition  {septum  lucldutn)  nhict 
descends  from  the  corpus  callosum  to  its  reilected  Umellu 
in  front,  and  to  the  fornix  behind.  It  consists  of  two  thio 
lamellse  of  white  substance,  between  which  is  a  fissure, 
interval,  called  the  fifth  vcuiricle.  Beneath  the  corpi 
callosum  and  septum  lucidum  is  a  triangular  lamella 
white  matter,  which  is  extended  from  behind  forward 
over  the  third  ventricle,  and  is  thence  termed  fornix,    ll 
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upper  surface  gives  attachment  to  part  of  tbe  septam  laci- 
dum.  and  posteriorly  becomes  united  with  the  corpus  cal- 
losum ;  the  inferior  one  overlays  the  third  ventricle  and 
the  thiUami  nervornm  opticorutn,  but  is  separated  from 
tlicm  by  tbe  velum  interpoaituin.  Some  oblique  lines  are 
traced  on  tliis  surface,  on  which  account  it  has  been  termed 
iyra,  or  corpus  psallo'ides.  The  anterior  cKtremity  of  tbe 
fornix  is  oazTow,  and  divides  into  two  fasciculi  {pillars  of 
the  fornix),  which  curve  downwards  at  the  forepart  of  tbe 
third  ventricle,  immediately  behind  the  anterior  commia- 
rare,  and  terminate  at  the  base  of  tbe  brain  by  investing 
corpora  atbicantia.  The  base  of  the  fornix  gives  off  at 
'Wtah  angle  a  thin  flat  process,  which  passes  into  the  de- 
scending cornu,  and  assumes  tbe  name  of  corpus  fimbria- 
tum.  The  anterior  cornu  of  each  ventricle  inclines  out- 
wards, diverging  from  its  fellow  of  tbe  opposite  side;  tbe 
corpus  striatum  projects  a  little  into  its  lloor :  the  remain- 
der of  it  resembles  a  groove  in  the  cerebral  substance. 
Tbe  posterior  cornu,  called  the  digital  cavUj/,  converges 
towards  that  of  the  opposite  side,  and  presents  in  its  floor 
tbe  hippocampus  minor.  This  is  a  slight  elevation,  com- 
posed of  a  lamella  of  white  matter  inclosing  some  cineri- 
tions  substance;  it  gradually  tupers  to  a  point,  and  reaches 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  tbe  hemi- 
sphere. The  inferior  or  descending  cornu  passes  at  first 
backwards  and  outwards  from  tbe  body  of  the  ventricle, 
but  after  descending  a  little,  it  changes  its  direction  alto< 
getber,  and  proceeds  forwards  and  inwards,  to  terminate  at 
tbe  base  of  the  brain,  within  a  few  lines  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius.  This  is  tbe  largest  of  the  comua;  its  convexity 
looks  outwards  and  backwards,  its  concavity  in  tbe  oppo- 
site directiuu  :  the  under  surface  of  tbe  thalamus  furtns  its 
roof,  and  ibe  plexus  cboroidcs  rests  loosely  on  its  ttoor, 
OOSceuling  the  hippocampus  major  and  corpus  fimbriatum. 
661.  The  hippocampus  vttijor  {cornu  ummonin)  re- 
sembles, in  shape,  a  cerebral  convolution ;  it  is  curved  so 
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that  its  convex  border  looks  outwards,  and  the  concave  io- 
vrards,  conforming  vf  ith  llie  direction  of  tl»e  cavity  in  which  it 
lies.    I  tsanterior  extremityexpands  somewhat,  and  presenlji 
two  or  three,  and  soraeliines  as  many  as  five,  small  promi- 
nences, separated  by  slight  depressions,  which  make  it  to 
resemble  somewhat  the  back  of  the  band  when  close  shut. 
Some  of  the  older  anatomists  called  it  pes  hippocampi,  from 
its  resemblance  to  tlie  clubbed  foot  of  some  of  tlie  lower 
aniiiials.     At  the  point  where  the  cornu  makes  ita  curve 
forwards,  a  slight  elevation  is  sometimes  observed,  which 
is  called  pes  accessorius.     Along  the  inner  border  of  the 
cornu  is  a  narrow  falciform  process  of  white  substance 
{corpus  fimbtiaium),  which  is  adherent  by  one  edge  to  the 
floor  of  the  cornu.     It  gradnally   becomes   narrow,    and 
ends  in  a  point  a  little  behind  the  pes  hippocampi.     Near 
(lie  inner  border  of  the  corpus  Gmbriatum,  a  narrow  line  of 
ctneritious  substance  (fascia  dentala)  is  placed  ;  it  is  not 
perceptible  until  the  middle  lobe,  together  with   the  in- 
ferior cornu  of  the  ventricle,  is  drawn  outwards,  as  it  is 
excluded  from  the  cavity  of  the  cornu  by  the  reflection 
of  the  aracliuoid  membrane;  its  free  border  is  marked  by 
sererat  transverse  notches,  giving  it  a  dentated  appear- 
ance, from  which  its  name  is  derived.     The  cornu  ammo- 
iiis  consists  externally  of  a  liimella  of  white  substance, 
which,  if  traced  upwards  into  the  body  of  the  ventricle, 
will  be  found  continuous  with  the  corpus  cutlosum.     The 
corpus  timliriatum,  in  like  manner,  will  be  found  conlinu- 
ous  with  the  fornix. 

662.  The  corpora  striata  (ganglions  cerebraux  sujh- 
rieurs.  Gall,)  are  two  in  number,  situated  one  in  the  body 
of  each  lateral  ventricle.  Each  of  these  bodies  is  pvriform 
in  its  hhape,  the  larger  extremity  being  turned  forwards  and 
inwards,  the  smaller  backwards  and  outwards.  The  su- 
perior surface  is  ^<mnoth  and  slightly  piuminent  in  tl>e 
cavity,  all  tlie  resl  being  embedded  in  the  substance  of 
the  hemispht-re.     Their  position  is  so  oblique,  that  thoagh 
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in  front  they  are  separated  by  not  more  than  three  or  four 
lines,  tbeir  posterior  extremities  are  from  an  iniL  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  apart,  the  interval  beiiiie^  octupicd  by 
the  optic  thalami,  and  the  third  ventricle.  Their  external 
surface  is  composed  of  grey  substunce,  but  internally  the 
grey  and  white  are  intermingled,  so  a&  to  produce  u 
striated  appearance,  whence  the  name  is  derived. 

663.  The  optic  ihaUtmi  (tfidlami  nervorum  opticonim, 
ganglions  cntbrnitx posterieurs,   Gall,)   are  placed  behind 
and  between  the  preceding.     The  upper  surface  of  ea<  h 
projects  into  the  body  of  the  corresponding  ventricle  ;   the 
inferior  one  forms  the  roof  of  its  descending  cornu,  and  the 
external  h  blended  with  the  corpus  striatum  and  the  sub- 
slunce  of  the  hemisphere.     The  internal  surface  of  each 
thalamus  contiguous  to  llntt  of  the  opposite  side,  is  par- 
tially united  to  it  by  a  soft  Uimelhi  of  grey  substance,  (cow*- 
missuru  moi/is).     On  the  posterior  border  of  each  thalamus 
are  observed  two  slightly-raised  papillie  (corpus  t/enicula- 
tum  internum  et  exteittum),   which  are  coiuiecteil   by  me- 
dullary stria*  to  the  tubercula  (juudri<jeuiina,  ihe  external 
one  being  also  united  to  the  origin  of  tbe   optic  nerve. 
The  contiguous  borders  of  Ihe  <i[>lic   Ibulanius   and  corpus 
striatum  are  separated  by  a  thin  fasciculus  uf  nervous  mat- 
ter of  u  pale  straw  colour  {lania  seniicircuiaris) ;  it  extends 
from    before    baclwards,   commencing   near    the   anterior 
pillar  of  the  fornix,  and  ending  at  the  corpus  geniculatuni 
externum.     Along  the  inner  margins  of  the  thulumi   Iwu 
delicate  white  fasciculi  arise,  and  pass  backwards,  converg- 
ing to  the  pineal  gland,  whose  peduncles    (hey  form,  and 
at  tbe  same  time  constitute  itsonl>  btmd  of  connexion  with 
the  substance  of  the   brain.     The  pineal  gland  is  a  small 
mass  o\'  grey  substance  of  a  conical  shape,  and  is  some- 
times called  cuitariutu,  from   Us  resemblance  to  a  lir-cuue. 
Its  base  rests  on  the  tubercula  (|uatlrigemina;  it  usually 
contains  in  its  interior  some  sabulous  uuttter. 
664.  The  optic  thulumi  iuciosc  between  them  a  narrow 
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cavity  (third  ventricle) ,  ivhicb  corresponds  exactly  ^ 
miilUle  line,  and  resembles  a  longitudinal  fissure.     1 
are  formed  by  the  tlialami,  its  floor  by  iLc  locus  perfaratua 
and  tuber  cinereum ;  the  velum  iuterpositum  and  fonnis 
cover  it  in.     The  anterior  commissure,  and  the  pillara   of 
tlie  fornix,  bound  it  in  front.     Into  this   cavity   leads  an 
aperture  (Jbramen  cotntnune  euiteriut;  foramen  Monroi), 
wbicb  is  a  rima  between  the  anterior  pillars  of  tbe  fornix 
and  the  Ihalami,  and  which  establishes  a  communication  be- 
tween the  third  and  the  lateral  ventricles  ;  a  foramen  leads 
out  of  if  downwards  and  forwards,  (iter  ad  infundibulum\ 
It   inav  be  observed  that  tbe   infundibulum  becomes  im« 
perforate  at  its  middle,  which  appears  to  be  owing  to  a 
small  cu1-de>sac  of  arachnoid    membrane,   which   is  pre 
longed  into  it.     From  tbe  posterior  extremity  of  the  vei 
triclc  another  foramen  opens  into  a  canal  (iter  a  tertio 
quarliim  vtnlriculum;  aquaductus  Syhii),    which   leadl 
obliquely  downwards  and  backwards  into  the  fourth  ven^ 
tricle.  Two  cord-like  fasciculi  are  stretched  across  the  ex* 
tremities  of  the  third  ventricles,  and    prolonged  into  th* 
hemispheres  which  tliey  connect,  serving  as  commissures.' 
The  anterior  commissure  lies  just  before   the  pillars  of 
tbe  fornix,  and  as   it  extends  laterally  it  will  be  found 
embedded  in  the  substance  of  (he  corpora  striata  on  eaci 
side,  hut  does  not  become  blended  with  them  ;  its  extreai 
ties  arch  backwards  a  considerable  way,  so  as  to  form  a] 
curve,  whose   convexity  looks  forwards.     The   posterior] 
commissure  is  much  shorter   than  the  preceding,  and   ex< 
tends  but  a  few  lines  on  each  side  into  tlie   tlialami :  it 
lies  above  the  a(]ucduct  of  Sylvius,  and  before  tbe  tuber-! 
cula  quadrigeminu. 

The  CereheUum. 

665.  Tbe  second  division  of  (be  central  mass  of  llie 
nervous  system  is  the  cerebellum,  which  diflers  in  situation 
and  size,  as  well  as  in  the  arrangement  of  ila  compoacat 
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parts,  from  the  cerebrum.  It  is  lodged  in  the  recess  funned 
between  the  tentorium  cerebelli  and  tlie  inferior  occipital 
fussff.  its  si?.e,  as  compared  witii  tbat  of  tbe  brain,  being' 
asl:d.  Its  surface,  instead  of  convolutions^  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  concentric  lamella?,  placed  perpendicu- 
laHv  on  their  edges,  and  inclosed  one  witbin  tbe  otber. 
If  the  sulci  between  them  be  opened,  several  uthcr  lamellie 
will  be  found  inclosed  wilbiu  tbem,  but  smaller  and  inure 
irregolar.  The  cerebellum  is  divided  into  two  lateral 
Inbes,  tbe  divcision  being'  estublislied  behind  by  a  fissure, 
which  receives  the  ialx  cerebelli,  and  in  front  by  a  deep 
excavation,  which  lodges  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  supe- 
rior surface  is  slightly  depressed  on  each  side,  where  the 
tentorium  rests  upon  it,  but  along  the  middle  line  a 
rounded  ridge  {processus  vermiformis  superior)  runs  from 
before  backwards,  and  seems  as  if  produced  by  the  rippling 
Tip,  or  admixture  of  the  folia  of  the  lobes,  as  they  extend 
from  without  inwards.  There  appear  to  l>e  from  sixty  to 
seventy  folia  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  which 
are  aggregated  irtlo  five  fasciculi.  The  inferior  surface  is 
convex,  and  dips  down  into  the  occipital  fossa; ;  along  the 
middle  line  runs  the  inferior  vermiform  process,  interposed 
between  the  lateral  lobes;  it  resembles  a  lobule  formed  of 
short  transverse  folia  ;  its  anterior  extremity  bus  been  com- 
pared to  a  maminillary  process.  The  moss  of  medullary 
matter  enclosed  within  the  cerebellum  is  connected  with 
three  pairs  of  medullary  fasciculi.  From  the  interior  of 
the  lobes  two  fasciculi  {processus  e  cerebetio  ad  testes)  pass 
forwards  and  upwards  to  the  lower  pair  of  the  tubercala 
qnadrigemina;  they  converge  in  (heir  ascent,  and  are  con- 
nected by  a  semitransparent  medullary  laaaella  {volvuln 
Vieiisseni).  The  valve  presents  on  its  upper  surface  a  slight 
groove,  running  from  above  downwards,  and  sometimes  a 
linear  ridge,  like  a  raph6 ;  it  overhangs  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle. Two  processes  pass  obli(juely  upwards  and  out- 
wards from   tbe  medulla  obloognta  into   the  cerebeilum, 
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(corpora  resttformla,  pt/ramides  poateritures).  The  largest 
of  llie  fasciculi  here  referred  to  are  the  crura  cerebelfi, 
which  are  concealed  within  the  lobes,  and  even  when 
about  l<i  emerjfc  from  (heir  substance  they  areoverlapped  by 
some  minor  lohuEes.  They  incline  forwards  and  inwards, 
descending  somewhat,  and  become  continuous  with  the 
tibres  of  the  puns  Varolii,  wbicli  are  tlius  derived  from  the 
crura  cerebelli.  The  puns,  from  its  mode  of  formation, 
bears  the  same  relation  to  ihe  cerebellum  that  the  corpus 
callosum  dues  to  the  cerebrum,  as  it  is  composed  uf 
converging  fibres,  and  may  therefore  be  calle4  a  com- 
missure. 

(Mi6.  The  cerebellum  incloses  a  cavity  called  the  four ih 
venlricie,  the  roof  of  which  is  formed  by  the  valve  of 
Vieussens,  and  processus  ad  testes,  the  sides  by  the  lobes 
of  the  cerebellum;  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  medulla  ol>- 
longata  forms  its  floor,  and  it  is  completed  ioferinrly  by  a 
reflection  of  tlie  arachnoid  membrane :  a  process  of  pis 
mater  projects  into  it  at  this  situation,  called  choruidcs 
ftriuor.  If  a  vertical  section  be  made  of  one  of  the  lohes 
of  the  cerebellum,  in  such  a  way  as  that  two-tbirds  of  i 
breadth  shall  lie  external  to  the  incision,  aii  oval  nuclei 
of  grey  substance  (corpus  dentatum,  vel  rhoiuboUicHm)  will 
be  exposed  ;  its  texture  is  usually  Srm,  and  its  border 
notched,  so  as  to  give  it  a  deutated  appearance.  GuU 
considers  it  as  a  ganglion  of  increase  to  the  formativ 
fibres  of  the  cerebellum.  The  surface  of  the  section  h 
indicated  presents  rather  a  peculiar  appearance ; 
white  substance  will  be  found  so  disposed  as  to  repres< 
the  stalk  and  branches  of  a  tree,  hence  culled  (arbor  viU^ 
The  branches  project  into  the  folia  of  the  cerebellum,  and 
the  grey  substance  invests  them  so  as  to  resemble  pennt^j 
tilid  leaves,  If  a  horizontal  section  be  made,  so  as 
divide  the  lobe  into  two  equal  parts,  the  quantity  of  whi 
substance  will  appear  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
grey. 
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The  Cerebral  Protuberance, 
667.  Tlie  cerebral  protuberance  is  much  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  central  mass  ;  its  relative  size  being  to  that 
of  the  rest  as  1  ;  (JO.  It  is  placed  between  (lie  cerebrum, 
cerebeltum,  and  medulla  oblongata,  having  intimate  rela- 
tions with  each  by  cuntinuily  of  substance;  hence  it  has 
been  termed  nodus  encepfiali.  It  is  a  square  mass,  its 
deptli  being  about  ei|iMl  to  its  tengtli.  Its  anterior  sur- 
face is  convex,  and  rests  against  the  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital  bone,  and  is  composed  of  the  converging  fibres 
of  the  cerebellum,  disposed  so  as  to  form  a  portion  of  u 
ring,  which  incloses  the  contiguous  extremities  of  the 
crura  cerebri  and  meilulla  oblongata,  on  which  account  it 
has  been  termed  protuberantia  annularis,  or  pons  Varolii. 
Its  upper  border  is  bounded  by  u  transverse  line,  marking 
its  separation  from  the  crura  cerebri,  and  the  lower  by 
another  line,  which  divides  it  from  the  medulla  oblongata  ; 
along  its  middle  is  a  shallow  groove  running  from  above 
downwards,  which  corresponds  with  the  basilar  artery. 
The  posterior  surface  is  almost  entirely  concealed  by  the 
cerebellum  ;  it  is  surmounted  by  four  rounded  bodies 
(Jubercula  quadrigemina),  disposed  in  pairs,  one  above  the 
other,  and  separated  by  two  decussating  lines.  The 
upper  pair  are  the  larger,  and  called  uates — the  lower, 
testes:  they  are  connected  in  front  with  the  thalami,  infe- 
triorly  with  tlie  processus  ad  testes,  and  the  valve  of  Vieus- 
sens,  and  between  their  upper  surface  and  the  corpus 
collosum  is  a  rinia  or  fissure  {^ssure  of  Bic/idt),  through 
'which  the  arachnoid  membraue  enters  to  line  the  vea- 
triclefl.  • 


^'  IV;  irregohir  vacuities  disposed  in  ttte  interior  of  tJie  cerebel- 
lum and  brain  communicate  freely  with  one  another  by  certain 
Mniilricted  portionii,  or  loiaminH.     If,  \viiibit  the  brain  and  cere- 
bellum remain  "  in  situ,"  the  latter  be  divided  by  »  vrrtirnl  inci- 
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aion  made  from  the  -valve  of  Vieusseus  downwards  tnron^fi  its 
substance,  the  fourth  ventricle  will  be  eiposed.  ThU  cavity  con- 
tracts towards  its  upper  part  into  a  tube  (aqueduct  of  SiUiusj, 
which  is  directed  upwards  and  forwards.,  under  the  corpora  miadri- 
gemiiia  and  tJie  poAtrrior  commissure,  into  tlie  middle  or  third 
ventricle.  The  latter  again  communicates  at  each  side  with  the 
lateral  ventricles  by  a  rima  (foramen  MonroiJ,  sitaated  between 
the  pillars  of  the  fornix  and  the  thalami,  on  which  they  resL 
When  Uie  ventricles  liavc  been  distended  with  fluid  this  rima  as- 
sumes a  rounded  form,  and  then  only  represents  a  foramen.  TTiesc 
vacuities,  then,  should  1^  considered  not  as  so  many  separate  cavi- 
ties, but  OS  a  series  of  compartments  of  one  cavity  contained 
within  the  cerebral  mass,  and  this  is  the  appforancc  they  prrs»iif 
during  the  earlier  periods  of  foital  life,  llic  cavity,  howev«r,  is 
not  B  shirt  sack,  for  the  membrane  which  lin«fl  it  ia  continuous 
with  that  which  invests  <)•*  external  surface  of  the  brain  and  cere- 
bellum. It  has  been  already  staled,  that  ihe  arachnoid  mcmltranr 
passes  in  through  the  fissure  of  Biclidt.  Two  odher  Bsaares  ure 
situated  on  either  side  between  the  ror[X>ra  6ml)r>ata  and  tlte 
crura  cerebri,  through  which  the  pia  mater  ejiter?,  to  form  the 
plexus  rhoroides.  These  may  be  considered  as  chinks  belwee)| 
the  portions  uf  cerebral  subntance  just  referred  to  ;  but  they  aiv 
closed  up  by  the  mauntr  in  which  the  arnchuoVil  membrane  h 
reflected  from  the  sides  of  the  coruua  of  the  I'entricles  upon  the 
plexus  choToides. 

The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  considered  by  Gall  as  re«nlti 
from  an  expnnsion  or  cv  ulution  of  the  fibres  of  the  medulla ;  h*nr« 
these  are  termed  primitive,  or  formative  fasciculi.  The  fihrv* 
the  anterior  pyramids  may  be  traced  upwards  to  the  margin  of  lliv 
pons,  wliere  tliey  become  somewhat  constricted.  From  Ihe  innef 
border  of  each,  fibres  pass  across  the  middle  sulcus,  and  mutually 
change  place,  or  decussate,  those  of  the  right  side  passing  to  4e 
left,  and  "  vice  versjl."  If  an  uicision,  a  line  or  two  in  deptii,  be 
made  through  the  pons,  so  that  one  lateral  half  of  it  may  be  tiirmJ 
outwards,  the  fibres  of  the  pyramid  will  be  observed  to  pass  intv) 
quantity  of  grey  substance  lodged  in  the  interior  of  the  nodus  nv 
phali.  In  this  situation  the  fibres  diverge  and  separate,  and 
idso  considerably  increased  :  at  the  upper  mttrg;in  of  the  poM  they 
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become  continuous  vvitli  the  crus  cerebri.      Here  aii  additional 
in  derived    frotn  tliif^ir  pa^&age    tlirough   llie    grey   Hub- 
lodged  in  (he  interior  uF  tbe  crus,  after  which  they  prececal 
^through  tiie  inferior  cerebral  ganglion   (ifuilamus  nervi  optici), 
and  in  tlie  next  place  through  the  superior  one  {corptia  striatum), 
being  sticcetiHively   increased  and  retidered   Btill   more  divergent 
undl  finally  they  reach  the  anterior  and  middle  Iobeit>  where  they 
are  evolved  into  their  iTiferior,  eitenial,  and  anterior  convoltitions. 
The  corpus  olivare  contains   within   itself  a  small  i^nnglion ;  it# 
fibres  paaa,  without  any  decussation,  into  the  grey  subatauce  lodged 
iu  the  cerebral  protiibernnce,   wiiere,  like  the   pyramids,  they  rc- 
ceire  additions,  niter  which  they  po^s  into  the  crus  cerebri,    of 
which  they  form  the  posterior  and  inner  part.     Continuing  tbeir 
ascent,  after  being  increased  in  the  locus  niger,  they  pass  through 
the  optic  thalamus,  and  thence  into  the  corpus  striatuoi,  receiving 
additions  as  they  radiate  through  each,  and,  Itnally,  are  continued 
upwards  into  the  couvoltitionR  at  tlie  summit  of  the  hemisphere, 
and  backwards  into  those  of  the  posterior  lobe.     Previously   to 
entering    the   optic  tlialanuis  some    tibres  of  the  corpus  olivare 
liave  been   observed  to  turn  inwards,  so  as  to  give  to  tiie  tuber- 
rula  quadrigemina  their  medullary  investment,  and  also  to  iniitc 
with  those  of  the  opposite  side,  to  form  tiie  valve  of  V'ieussens.  Tiie 
diverging  fdires  thus  Irnced  up  tbnmgh   their  successive  steps  of 
increase,  terminate  in  the  grey  substance  of  the   cnnvuliitioua : 
hilt  .inothfT  order  of  fibres  may  be  observed    quite   distinct    from 
these,    and    taking  a  different' direction.     These   are   called    thr 
cornier ging fibres,  aa  they  commence  at  the  |)eriphcral  termina- 
tions of  Ihe   preceding  set,  and    pass  from  willioul  inwards  to  the 
middle  line,  so  as  to  connect  the   lateral    piirts,  nnd   bring  them 
into  relation  vvilh  one  another  ;  on  which  account  tliey  are  called 
commissures.     The  anterior  and  posterior  commissures  are  fonmed 
in  this  vray,  as  is  also    the  corpus  caliosnm  :  though  the  greater 
number  of  the  fibres  which  compose   the  latter  are  transverse, 
those  towards  ils  extremities   are  oblique.     This  is  owing  to   the 
manner  in  which  the   converging  fibres  of  the   anterior  lobe  are 
(unstrained  to  pass  from  l^fore  backward.^,  and  those  of  the  pos- 
terior lobe  from  behind  forwards,  in  order  to  gain  the  correspnnd- 
iug  bordvrs  of  the  cm  pus   callosum.      By   this  arrangement    a 
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greater  number  of  fibrea  «r*  coBected  to  it*  extmnitiea,  iriikli 
renders  them  tbiek«r  (particalulj  fkm  poitifiior  oiie),tlma  *iij  oAtr 
part  of  its  extent  Some  of  the  inferior  fibvps  ■  ti!w  ArafQed  b^m 
wHhoat  in^vards,  instead  of  nniting  with  Uie  c9nc|jBp9i|i^li||§.|et 
•long  the  middle  line,  become  re0ected  d.0WQw>rdB.frp|R  <dw 
under  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  to  tfie  famix,  aiid.saifonB 
ifae  septum  lucidnm.  The  convolutions  of  the  posterior  lobe  are 
bro'ught  into  relation  with  tiiose  of  tiie  middle  one  by  means  of 
the  fofnbc,  the  fibres  of  which  are  stretched  from  l>ehin<A  forwards 
In  such  s  way,  that  whilst  its  body  is  In  a  manner  nimttached, 
the  teztremilietl  are  identified  with  the  parts  just  referred  to. 

The  fomuitive  fibres  of  the  cerebellum  are  derived  from  6ie 
postetior  pytatnids,  or  corpora  restlformia :  they  puss  npwahis  and 
Mt^wardfl,  and  toon  meet  the  corpus  rhomboideum,  which  is  eon- 
lidered  ttB  the  ganglion  of  the  cerebdtum :  the  fibres  are  anppesHl 
to  pnoceed  through  the  grey  substance  of  which  it  is  ctfmpoMd, 
thougk  it  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  die  fact;  afler  whitih  they  pasi 
outwards,  diverging  into  the  lobes  of  die  berebellnni.  The  oonveif- 
ing  fibres,  by  their  anion,  form  the  crura  cerebelU,  and  the  fibres 
of  each  crus,  expanding  as  they  pass  downwards  and  inwards, 
constitute  by  their  junction  the  pons  Varolii,  which  brings  the  late- 
ral lobes  of  the  cerebellum  into  relation,  and  forms  their  comma- 
sure.  The  processus  a  cerebello  ad  testes  bring  the  lobes  of  the 
cerebellum  into  intimate  connexion  with  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

TTie  Cerebral  Arteries. 

668.  The  brain  is  supplied  with  biood  by  the  vertebral 
and  carotid  arteries ;  and  the  residual  bleed  is  reoeived 
by  veins,  which  rati  apart  altogether  from  the  curterial 
branches  ;  those  within  the  skull  pour  their  contents  into 
sinuses  formed  in  the  dura  mater ;  bat  those  in  the  spine 
form  a  system  by  themselves,  marked  by  several  pecu- 
liarities. 

669.  1.  The  vertebral  artert/  is  a  principal  branch  of 
the  subclavian.  It  enters  the  foramen  in  the  fifth  or  fHxih 
cervical  vertebra,  and  ascends  vertically  along  the  caoal 
formed  by  the  chain  of  foramina  in  the  tra^sver^  pro* 
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ce^es,  as  flir  as  the  axM,  iit  wHicft   point  it  inclines  oat- 
W»di,  ift  consequence  of  the  jfreater  width  of  the  atlas. 
rHdvIng^  passed   through  the  latter,  it  winds  baclcwardg 
[found  its  arttculatirig  process,  lying  in  a  shallow  groove 
'hind  it;  and  having  pierced  the  dura  rnater,  enters  the 
[fkull  through  the  furaiuen  uiugnuni.     The  vessel   finalty 
passes  forwards,  converging  to  that  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  unites  with  i(,  their  coiinux  forming  the  basilar  artery. 
The  latter  is  so  named,  from  its  lying  oa  the  basilar  pro- 
cess   of  the  occipital  bone  :   ita  length   correspoudj   very 
nearly  with  the  breadth  of  the  pons  Varolii,  with  which  it  is 
ijlp  close  contact,  and  at  whose  anterior  border  it  divides 
[into  four  branches,   two   for  eaoh   bide.    The   vertebral 
'iM'tery  in  its  ascent  is  accompanied  by  a  vein  of  the  same 
name,  which  commences  by  branches  at  the  base  of  the 
,skull.  and  conies  into  contact  with   the  artery  at  the  first 
;Tertebra.    Both  vessels  lie  anterior  to  the  series  of  cervical 
rve»,  which  they  cross  at  right  angles.     The  branches 
[of  the  vertebral  artery  in  the  neck  arc  merely  some  small 
'tw7gs  to  the  dura  mater  of  the  spine,  and  some  to  the  deep- 
keated  cervical  muscles  :  tliose  within  the  skull  are. 


a.  Arleria  tneningea  posterior,  which  is  a  small  branch  that 
•riiies  when  (be  artery  is  opposite  the  forameu  iiiagbum^  and  ra- 
tnifi««  upon  (lie  dura  mater. 

1 1,    b.  inferior  cerrbeUi  ari^M  at  the  side  of  the  medulla 

l|)l)bu^d#L,  and  turns  backwards  and  outwardd  beneath  the  lalrrnl 

rl|pbc  of  the  cerebeUuTU,  to  which  it  distributea  nujuerouH  ramilira- 

[.^iia,  some  of  which  cxtrtitl  tu  i\w  inferior  veroiiforot  proces*,  and 

to  tlie  fourth  ventricle,  through  the  medium  of  itn  choroid  plexus. 

c.  ■ tpinalii  posterior  inclines  backward^)  romitl  tlie  me- 
dulla oblongata,  to  reach  the   posterior    surface   of  the  medulhi 
>inalis,  along  which   it  deacenda    parallel    with  its  fi-liow  of  tlie 
I'opposite  fiide,  as  far  as  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  ter- 
Inmates  in  ramifications  on  the  cauda  equiun.     Both  these  vessels 
are  long  nnd  tortuousi^  and  maintain  frequent  communications  by 
transverse  brsnches. 

2s  3 


greater  number  of  fibres  are  collected  to  itii  extremities,  wbicli 
renders  tbem  thicker  (particularly  the  poaterior  one)  tlian  tiiiy  (4Jier 
part  of  its  extent.  Some  of  the  inferior  fibres  thus  traced  from 
without  inwards,  instead  of  uniting  with  the  correspottdiog  set 
along  the  middle  line,  become  reflected  downwards  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  to  the  fornix,  and  90  fonn 
the  septum  lucidiim.  The  convoUitions  of  the  posterior  lobe  are 
brought  into  relation  witli  those  of  the  middle  one  by  tnea&j  of 
the  fornix,  the  fibres  of  which  are  stretched  from  behind  forwardi 
in  such  a  vray,  that  whilst  its  body  is  in  a  manner  unattached, 
the  extremities  are  identified  with  the  parts  just  referred  to. 

The  formative  fibres  of  the  cerebellum  are  deri\-ed  from  ih* 
posterior  pyramids,  or  corpora  restiformin  ;  they  pass  uptvards  luid 
outwards,  and  boou  meet  the  corpus  rhomboideum,  which  is  eoii- 
•idered  as  the  frnngliou  of  the  cerebellum :  the  fibres  are  auppoAfd 
to  proceed  through  the  ^rey  substacLce  of  which  it  is  rompoMd, 
though  it  ifl  dilhcBil  to  demonstrate  the  fact;  after  which  they  pan 
outwards,  diverging  info  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  Tlie  ronveif- 
ing  fibre;,  by  their  tinioD,  form  the  crura  cerebelli,  and  the  {tbrx-t 
of  Mcb  crua,  expanding^  as  they  paas  downwards  and  iuH-ardx, 
conrttitute  by  their  jiinclfon  the  pons  Varolii,  which  brings  the  iaie* 
ral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  into  relation,  and  forms  their  coiDniif> 
sure.  The  processus  a  cerebello  ad  testes  bring  the  lobes  of  the 
cerebellum  into  intitnate  connexion  with  the  cerebral  bemiitpbere!;. 

The  Cerebral  Arteries. 

668.  The  hrnin  is  supplied  with  blood  iiy  the  vertebnil 
and  carotid  arteries  ;  and  the  residual  blued  is  received 
by  veins,  which  run  apart  oHogelher  from  the  arterial 
branches ;  tliose  witliin  the  skuH  pour  tlieir  contents  into 
sinnses  formed  in  the  dura  mater ;  but  those  in  the  spine 
form  a  system  by  themselves,  marked  by  several  pecu- 
h'arities. 

CC1>.  1.  The  vertebral  artcrt/  is  n  principal  branch  tl 
the  subclavian.  It  enters  the  foramen  io  the  fifth  or  aixlb 
cervical  vertebra,  and  ascends  vertically  aloog  Ihc  OMUJ 
formed  by  the  chain  of   foramina  in  the  transvcr^  pro- 
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sceiids  it  inclines  to  its  outer  side,  and  finally  passes  in 
front  of  it  as  well  as  of  the  external  carotid  artery.  The 
artery  is  supported  by  the  rectus  anttcas  muscle,  and  is 
crossed  by  the  diy;astriciis  and  stylo-hyoideus  niuscle.1, 
and  the  lingual  nerve.  Higher  up,  the  stylu-pharyngeus 
and  stylo-glossQs,  together  with  the  glosso-pharyngeul 
uerve,  pass  also  in  front  of  it,  interposed  between  it  and 
the  external  carotid  artery.  On  reaching  the  lower  margin 
of  the  canal,  appropriated  to  it  in  the  pars  petrosa  of  the 
temporal  bone,  the  internal  carotid  artery  ascends  perpen- 
dicularly a  little  way,  and  then  inclines  forwards  and  in- 
wards, its  direction  being  inlluenced  by  that  of  the  osseous 

rfube  which  lodgea  it.  It  soon,  however,  ascends  somewhat 
to  reach  the  posterior  clinoid  process,  close  by  which  it 
pierces  the  dleep  lamella  of  the  dura  mater,  which  forms 
the  cavernous  sinus,  but  does  not  enter  the  cavity  of  the 
falter,  as  it  becomes  invested  by  a  reflection  of  its  lining 
membrane.  The  artery,  in  the  next  place,  passes  hori- 
BODtally  forwards  to  the  base  of  the  anterior  ctinuid   pro- 

[eess,  where  it  curves  upwards,  and  pierces  the  superficial  or 
serebral  lamella  of  the  cavernous  sinus :    finally,   becoming 

[lovested  by  the  arachnoid  membrane,  it  reaches  the  fissure 

[of  Silvius,  in  which  it  divides  into  its  terminal  branches. 
''hiUt  in  the  cannl,  the  artery  is  inclosed  in  a  plexus 
formed  by  the  sympathetic  nerves,  and  gives  oflT  a  small 
branch,  which  enters  the  tympanum  and  auustuuioscs  witli 
the  stylo-mastoid  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary.  Whilst 
ia  Uie  sinus  a  small  twig  is  sent  to  the  dura  mater  (me- 
ningea  miterior).  The  ophthalmic  artery  is  given  off  close 
by  the  anterior  clinoid  process  :  this  shall  be  described 
with  the  parts  contained  within  tlie  orbit.  After  having 
pierced  the  inner  lamella  of  the  dura  mater,  the  ioternal 
carotid  artery  gives  oft'tlie  following  branches  : — 


a.  Arleria    rommimicans  posterior  runs   chrectly  bnckwarda* 
'parallel  with  it.t  fclliow  of  the   oppoaite  side,  so  that  they  indoat?' 


r 


Bceiula  in  front  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  unites  with  the  cor- 
responding branch  of  the  opposite  fiide,  immediately  below  the 
frtrninen  ina^ium,  so  as  to  form  one  long  vessel,  which  descends 
in  die  middle  line  in  front  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  which  it  passes  thmugh  the  nervous  filaments,  forming  the 
oauda  equina,  and  terminates  at  the  lower  part  of  the  canal  in 
delicate  ramitications.  It  gives  numerous  branches  to  the  spinal 
cord  and  its  nerves,  and  commimicates  with  the  branches  which 
aDter  through  the  intervertebral  foramina. 

670.    The   branches  of  the  basilar  artery  are  the  fol- 

lowiug : — 

a.  Several  ramiisculi  are  given  to  the  cerebral  protuberance  and 
adjacent  nerves;  one  also  accompanies  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves 
in  llic  labyrintb  of  the  ear.  ' 

b.  Arterin  crrebellt  superior  turns  backwards  and  outnarcfi 
round  die  upper  margin  of  the  pons  Varohi,  to  reach  the  superHU 
surface  of  the  cerebellum,  upon  which  it  ramifies  freclv. 

c.  -^-^—  profunda  cerebri  is  larger  than  the  preceding,  inJ 
separated  from  it  by  the  third  nerve :  it  tarns  round  the  eras  ce- 
rehri,  and  inclines  backwards  to  the  posterior  lobe  of  (he  cere- 
bruui,  along  v\hich  it  diKtributes  n.4.iicrous  branches,  for  the 
supply  of  its  substance.  At  the  point  where  thia  veasd  turns 
backwards,  it  receives  the  communicating  artery  from  the  iiiterval 
carotid,  and  so  contributes  to  form  the  circle  of  Wilhs. 

071.  2.  The  internal  carotid  artery  having  commencetl 
at  tlie  division  of  the  common  carotid  (Sect.  518),  oppo- 
site tlie  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  inclines  at 
first  somewhat  backwards  and  outwards,  but  soon  torn* 
forwards  and  inwards,  and  ascends  to  the  base  of  the 
skalf,  to  reach  the  carotid  foramen.  In  this  course  the 
artery  is  accompanied  by  the  internal  jugular  vein  which 
lies  external  to  it,  and  by  tlic  vagus  and  sympathetic  nerves, 
to  which  it  is  closely  united  by  cellular  tissue.  The  hvpo- 
glossal  nerve  at  first  lies  behind  the  artery  •   but  as  it  *lc- 
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••t  T^Afl  Membraaes  of  the  Brain  and  MtduUa  Spittalit. 

672.  The  brain  and  metlulla  spinalis  are  invested  hy 
three  membranoua  lanietla?,  namely,  the  dara  mater,  the 
arachnoid  membranR,  uni!  the  pia  mater.  The  dura  viattft 
which  \a  the  oio&t  external  of  the  three,  is  thick,  firm,  and 
resisting,  and  belongs  lo  the  class  tif  fibrous,  or  rather 
Hbro-serous  membranes,  as  it  is  in  reality  a  compound 
structure;  the  outer  lamella  being  fibrous,  the  inner 
serous,  and  derived  from  the  araclmutd  racmbrane.  It  is 
ID  close  apposition  with  the  cranium,  which  it  lines,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  invests  the  brain,  and  sends  inwards  pro- 
cesses which  are  interposed  between  its  diflerent  part^, 
serving  to  sustain  them.  It  is,  moreover,  prolonged  in  a 
tubular  form  through  the  spinal  canal,  but  is  separated 
from  the  bones  by  a  lamella  nf  adipose  tissue,  and  the 
riichidiau  veins.  It  adhere;*  to  the  arch  of  the  skuli,  par- 
ticularly alon^  the  sutures,  but  at  its  base  the  points  of 
connexion  are  multiplied  by  its  passing  over  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  surface,  and  still  more  &o  by  sending  tabular 
prolongations  through  the  diff'erent  foramina,  serving  to 
inclose  and  protei-t  the  nerves  winch  they  tninsmit. 
Along  the  spinal  column  similar  prolongations  pass  out 
with  the  nerves  through  the  iiiter-vertebral  foramina: 
these  constitute  its  chief  connexion  with  the  bones.  But 
tpwards  the  lower  part  of  the  sacral  canal  it  is  lixed  by 
M)me  irregular  fibrous  bands.  The  processes  formed  by 
(he  dura  mater  are  the  fbllowing : — 


<u  The  f<dx  csrebri  is  lodged  in  the  lougiludinai  fissore  be- 
twren  the  bemuplifreB.  fomiing  a  partition  between  tbem.  It  ia 
■wrow  before,  broad  behind,  and  presents  ii  curved  bord«r  infe- 
rwrly,  *o  that  ill  shape  it  resemble)*  a  sickle ;  wbenre  Us  itatue.  It 
extends  from  (be  criHta  ^alli,  which  is  inserted  between  its  lamellae, 
to  ttlB  internal  occipital  protuberance,  on  a  level  with  which  it  be- 

IBM  blended  with  the  Icutoriuiu  cerebdli.     It  seems  u  if  formed 
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within  lliem  the  iiirundibuliim,  with  the  corpora  mam  miliaria,  and 
both  terminwte  in  the  profunda  cerebri  ftlteries  $  thiw  (bmiing  tin- 
sidfg  of  the  circle  of  WillU,  ,f.,   ii    .   ,f%, 

b.  • —  cerebri  anterior  atiaes  from  the  division  of  the  i»i* 

ternal  carotid,  opposite  the  intu-r  termination  of  tlw  liMure  of 
Silvius.  From  this  point  it  iocUnefi  forwarth;  and  iiiwarU«  to  reach 
the  margin  of  the  lonj^itudinal  iissure,  iu  which  it  is  com  ■ 
wilfi  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  by  a  branch  ncit  more  tli  i 
lines  in  length  {cotmrninicttna  anterior).  The  two  arteries  b  the 
next  place,  lying  close  together,  turn  around  the  anterior  border 
of  the  corpna  calluiiiim^  and  on  reaching  il8  upper  surface,  run 
from  before  backwards  upon  it,  overlwpped  by  the  cerebral  hcmi- 
apheres.  In  this  course  numerous  branches  are  given  off  to  the 
cerebral  convohition.s. 

c. media  cerrhri  inclines  obliipiely  ontwurdd,  taking 

tlie  course  of  the  fissure-  of  Silvius,  within  which  it  divide*  into 
aevend  branrhcji,  for  thf  ttupplv  of  the  anterior  and  middle  lobe* 
uf  tlie  btiiin.  Sume  of  these  branclKs,  as  they  raoitfy  in  the  pii 
niatcr,  turn  forwardii  to  tlie  Bubatanlta  perforata  antica  ;  and  one  or 
two  will  alno  be  observed  to  enter  the  hasure  between  the  midiiUf 
IdIk?  and  the  crus  cerebri,  to  reach  the  descending  comu  of  the  ven- 
tricle, where  they  are  dijitributed  to  the  plexuH  choruides  [tvUrii 
choroulea.) 

A  remarkable  tnoseulatiou  exixt;!  between  the  branches  of  tbr 
Vertebral  and  carotid  arteries,  by  which  the  circulation  in  the  bf»u» 
is  equalized^  and  any  deficiency  that  may  arise  from  the  obltte* 
ration  of  orie,  or  even  two  of  llie  vessels,  is  speeddy  supplied  bj 
the  others.  This  inoiicHlalion,  vrhich  is  known  as  the  circle  of 
W  illis,  results  from  a  direct  communication  between  the  fotlovrioi 
branches.  The  anterior  cerebml  arteries,  as  they  converge,  u* 
fonnetTted  by  (heir  anterior  comrauiiicatiiig  branch.  These,  of 
riithcr  the  initik  from  wliicli  they  arise,  are  united  by  th«  refWctf"' 
ramntitntrating  branches  with  the  profunda  cerebri  arteries,  tfi^ 
the  two  latter  are  uniled  with  the  basilar  artery  at  it«  point  of  ¥t 
ruinotion.  Within  the  area  thun  included  will  be  observed  ih* 
tonimisBtirc  of  Ihe  nplic  nerves,  the  infundibuliim  and  tnber  fi"^ 
leum,  (he  corpora  mauiiuillaria,  aud  the  origuis  of  the  tlnrd  p«<' 
of  Borvcs. 
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»t  ibcir  cxmilttx  t'— a.  The  mtptrior  tungitudtnal  $iuus,  coin* 
■ienBing4it  the  crista  galli,  ttxii'nda  froin  before  backwards,  in  the 
upper  border  of  the  faJx,  (^^ually  increasing  in  size  a«  it  proceeds. 
Acroas  ita  ravity.  which  is  tnaugular,  geveral  band*  {chorda  Wit- 
UmH)  extend  obliquely.  The  «eins  from  the  cerebral  surface  open 
into  this  iiious  in  such  a  way  timt  Ike  apertures  of  the  greater  Dumber 
uf  them  are  directed  from  beliind  forwards,  contrary  to  the  direc- 
ti^ni  of  the  current  within  it,  bo  tliat  though  regurgitation  may  take 
pluce  into  the  sinus,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  shall  extend  into  the 
brsin,  as  the  blood  in  the  sinua,  by  its  presaure,  will  close  the 
Imouths  of  the  veins,  by  reason  of  their  v.i|%ul«r  structure,  b.  The 
inferior  longitmUnal  tutus  is  vety  small ;  it  runs  in  the  concave 
border  of  the  falx,  and  terminates  in  (he  straight  ainas,  <r.  The 
Mraight  sinn-a  lies  in  the  base  of  the  falx,  and  runs  directly  back- 
wards to  the  conQux :  in  addition  to  the  preceding,  it  receives  the 

|.v«ii(7  Gtthni,  which  return  the  bU)od  from  tlie  lateral  ventricles. 
d.  The  occi})ital  minuses  are  two  small  caiials  extended  from  the 
furanien  niu||^iiim  la  the  conflux  inclosed  ui  the  falx  cerehelli. 
IT.  The  luterat  sinusts,  two  in  number,  curve  downwards  and  fur- 
Marda  along  the  oci-ipital  grooves,  corresponding  with   the  cxter- 

I  .nal  border  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  Commencing  at  the  con- 
flux where  they  receive  the  bh)od   from  the  other  siniLses,  they 

'•convey  it  to  tlie  jugular  fosss,  where  they  transmit  it  to  the  jugular 
veins. 
.     The  following  sinuses  lit-  in  llie  base  of  tlie  skuU  :—a.  The  two 

'  %titw«rttoiis  9ttu49ea  are  (ilaced  one  at  each  side  of  the  sella  Turcica, 
between  tiie  anterior  cHnoid  process  ajid  the  margin  of  (he  pars 

.tpctroM,      The  dura  mater  in  this  situation  is  divided  into  two 

«bawUv,  the  one  being  deeply  seated  and  in  close  apposition  with 
iIm  boite*  and  tbe  other  stretched  between  the  bony  processes  just 
mentioned,  the  irregular  interval  between  them  forming  tlie  sinus: 
inlu  this  opens  the  ophthalmic  vein  from  before,  and  tlie  circular 
■inuM  on  its  inner  Kide  open :  along  ita  outer  wall  are  placed  tiie 

inrrveswhich  proceed  to  the  orbit,  aud  at  its  inside  tJie  carotid  artery, 
iuveoted  by  a  refle<'lion  of  its  lining  nuiobraDe,     b.  llie  circuiar 

•^imit  surrounds  the  pituitsry  gland,  and  o|)ens  into  the  cavernous 
•iniuea  at  each  siile.  c.  Tliti  tuiperiot  prlrous  sittuseat  com- 
Mcnobig  on  each  side  Ht  the  suouuit  of  the  para  petrosa,  where  Ibcy 


in  ihe  following  manner : — 'Hie  fibres  of  tbe  dura  mMer,  <m  a|>- 
prnftching  the  sagittal  siiture  from  eacb  side,  divide  into  two  h- 
mellse,  one  of  which  is  continued  unintemiptediv  acrons,  h>  as  to 
mainlaiti  the  continuity  of  the  membrane,  but  ibe  other  dips 
down,  converging  to  that  of  the  opposite  side,  so  that  they  incktie 
l)etweeu  tliem  an  angnlar  interval,  viz.  Ihe  longitndiiial  ainw. 
After  tlieir  tinion  they  continue  to  descend  to  Ihe  tnargia  of  the 
falx,  K-here  they  separate,  and  unite  again^  so  as  to  form  tb«  inferior 
longitndtnnl  ninus.  A  section  of  the  upper  smin  is  fouodl  to  be 
triangular,  of  the  lower  circular.  On  the  surface  of  the  dora 
maier.  and  in  close  coninct  with  tlie  arch  of  the  skull,  sevefal 
small  granular  bodies  exist,  caUed  glandula  Pacchioni. 

b.  The  terUotimn  certhetti  spreads  out  from  lh#  base  of  the 
fklx,  and  serves  (n  support  the  posterior  lubes  of  the  braru :  one 
border  of  tt  is  attached  all  around  to  the  lateral  grooves  oa  the 
occipital  bone,  and  (r»  the  mar^in  of  the  pars  petrosa ;  the  other, 
concave  and  free,  bounds  willi  the  posterior  clinnid  processes,  as 
oval  interval,  wliicli  transmits  the  crura  cerebri,  processus  ad 
tefitea,  and  basilar  artery,  c.  Tlie/a/x  cerebelli  is  a  narrow  fold 
placed  between  tlie  lobes  of  the  'cerebellum,  extemliug  wrliraiiy 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  tentorium  to  the  foramen  lougtiuiii; 
itii  base  lodges  tlie  occipital  minuses. 

The  vascular  system  of  the  brain  and  spitial  cord  present  severat 
|wc»diarilie.s.  The  arteries  run  separately  from  Ihe  veino,  and 
their  brauches  ramify  minutely  in  the  pia  maler  before  ihey  <tiU-r 
the  cerebral  substance.  The  small  veins  for  the  most  part  liit  io 
the  Hulri,  between  the  coDvolutiona.aMdrun  with  diflferent  drgRe)* 
of  obliquity  to  the  sinuses,  which  are  so  many  reservoirs  fnroMid 
in  fhe  substance  of  the  dura  mater.  The  form  of  tlie  ainttse*  b 
irregular:  thry  are  lined  by  a  continuation  of  (he  intrmstineis- 
brane  of  Ihe  jugular  veins,  whirli  is  prrdong-ed  into  the  sinnsM. 
though  their  (ihriMis  roat  ceases  at  tli(  jugular  fosssB.  TliOSiiMae» 
which  arc  formed  in  Ihe  processes  uf  the  dura  mater  cimv«r||f(t  to 
a  common  point,  which  corresponds  with  the  internal  ocei|»i»»l 
protuberance,  and  in  called  the  ctmflux  nf  the  siutistis,  at  t^nuhr 
Herufifiili'.  i(«  form  is  very  irregular:  if  a  squnre  piece  of  bos'- 
be  removed,  and  the  dura  mater  laid  open  at  the  nonit  oho**  f 
ferrcd  to,  fhe  apertures  of  the  following  BiDit8c»  wiU  be  ob«r«'' 
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ff-ODStrictod  at  both  cstremities,  which  rommntiicate  by  short  nar- 
row oarials  with  (he  vrJna  at  the  forepart  of  the  spine.  In  the 
thoracic  region  thpy  open  into  the  azygos  and  intercostal  veiust 
in  the  loins  into  tike  iunibar  veins,  in  the  ntck  for  the  mo;it  part 
iulo  the  vertebral.  >i' 

A  romploK  intertacement  of  tortiiona  veina  ia  eatabiiHhed  alon^ 
the  inner  gurface  of  the  arches  of  the  verlebm.  In  tlie  lower  part 
of  the  canal  tho  intfrlaccment  w  not  so  close  as  in  the  upper  por- 
tion, wLcru  it  usually  coucealK  (if  the  injection  hati  run  minutely) 
the  whole  siiriaoe  of  the  Jura  mater.  These  veins  also  converge  to 
tbe  intervcrtebrn]  foramina,  and  open  by  nithcr  narrow  channeU 
into  (Jie  intercostal  veiuu.  The  nuioerous  fornniiikaobiiervahle  in  the 
bodie»  of  (he  vertebrae  give  exit  to  veins  (veines  basi-vertebraUtJ 
which  open  into  the  great  spinal  veins.  Another  group  of  veins 
(veinta  dar.u-apmalet,  Brescbet^  arise  amongst  the  exlensormnscles, 
and  pass  in  a  tortuous  course  forwards,  to  reach  (he  spaces  between 
the  archies  of  (lie  vertebrae,  and  open  into  the  mesh  of  tliespinal  veins, 
•Her  liaving  pierced  the  bgnmenln  siib-ilava.  Some  of  these,  how- 
ever, acconipauY  the  posterior  branches  of  the  lumbar  and  va!Utt» 
costal  arteries,  and  mith  them  pass  through  (he  Hpaces  between 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra;,  to  open  into  the  lumbar 
fir  interciistal  veins.  These  veins  literally  encircle  the  roots  of  the 
(mnsverse  proces:ies.  The  veins  that  issue  from  the  medtdia  a|)i- 
nalis  eaB  seldom  be  injected  so  an  to  shew  their  distrihniion  ac- 
curately. They  are  small  and  tortuous,  and  form  a  mesh,  by  fre- 
tpient  unions  and  separations  on  both  surfaces  of  the  medulla. 
From  this  net-work  small  vdns  issue,  and  accompany  tlie  nerves 
in  their  course  to  the  intervertebral  foramina,  where  they  op« 
pear  to  terminate  in  the  great  spinal  veins.  ' ! 

!■  ot^cr  parts  of  the  venous  system  die  blood  flowa  in  vetwob, 

Jbmiing  continuous  tubes,  which   diminish  in  number  as   they  io' 

reaae  in  size  in  their  progress  towards  the  hearty  each  tributary 

rarrent  joining,  in  most  instances,  at  an  acute  angle   with   th* 

;er  one  into  which  it  flows-     But   here   the  blood   from    the 

OBcles,  and  from  the  interior  of  the  spine,  w  conveyed  into  the 

eat  t»pinal  ^eins,  which  are  wider  in  tlie  niiildlc  than  at  their  ex^ 
fremities,  and  therefore  resemble  so  many  rewrvoirs,  from  which 
It  flows  oil'  by  outlets,  or  mitioi  veiM*  lermiDatiug  in  the  general 
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venous  system.  What  is  the  propelling  power  of  the  blood  to 
the^  veins?  MasGular  action  can  have  no  tnflaence  ;  and  if  it 
dependi-d  on  the  "  vis  a  tergo"  solely,  con^estjoa  and  extravus*- 
tion  would  be  not  unlikely  to  oceur  frequently,  iu  consequenr^  of 
the  many  sources  of  retardation  observiil>lc  iu  tlw  whole  se rte*. 
M.  Brettchel*  conceives,  that  the  circulation  in  the  great  rachidiao 
veins  presents  several  points  of  similitude  %vith  that  in  some  of  tht 
animals  that  occupy  the  lower  grades  in  the  scale  of  being,  and 
that  it  in  perfrirmcd  with  a  degree  of  slowness  proportioned  to  the 
impediments  to  its  course.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  subjoin 
M.  Breschet's  method  of  injecting  and  preparing  these  veina.  In 
the  first  place  it  ia  necessary  to  select  an  old  subject,  aa  the  k^ 
nous  system  is  always  more  developed  in  old  age  ;  and  tlie  ttitooer 
the  body  ia,  the  better.  It  should  be  heated  tLcronghly  by  being 
steepeid  in  water.  Injecting  pipes  should  be  inserted  into  the 
nnperior  vena  cava  and  vena  azygos,  also  into  the  inferior  cAva ; 
one  may  ali^o  be  passed  into  the  gluteal  vein,  and  anoihrr  into  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus.  X  size  injection,  coloured  bhie,  or 
one  of  i-singlass,  should  be  forced,  as  nearly  as  possible,  simul* 
taneouslj  through  these  diAcrent  tubes.  If  the  injection  ancMedsi 
a  vertical  section  of  the  head  and  spine  will  be  neceaaaryi  itt  order 
to  expose  tlie  great  spinal  veins. 

674.  The/>Ja  mater,  in  its  anatomical  characters,  differs 
considerably  from  the  oilier  membranes.  It  is  Diade  ap  of 
atbin  lumellu  of  cellular  tissue^  permeated  by  a  tuutUtu^e 
of  minute  capillary  arteries,  which  ramify  in  it  previously 
to  ttieir  entrance  into  the  cerebral  substance.  It  invesU 
the  medulla  spinalis,  as  well  as  the  brain,  and  dips  into  the 
sulci  between  the  convolntions  of  the  latter:  we  also  6Hfl 
it  prolonged  into  tho  anterior  of  the  ventricles,  assoming 
the  name  of  plexus  cfioroidea.  Its  inner  surface  is  in  close 
contact  with  the  cerebral  substance ;  the  external  is  in  ap*^ 
position  with  the  arachnoid  membrane  on  the  surface  of 
the  convotulions,  but  loses  all  connexion  with  il  after  pass- 
iogrinto  the  sulci.     In  the  fissure  obscrvaUeou  the  base 
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oftbe  bruin,  between  the  inner  margin  of  tbe  middle  lobe 
and  thecrus  cerebri,  the  pia  mater  enters  the  inferior  cornu 
of  the  ventricle,  where  it  corresponds  at  first  with  tlie  in- 
terstice between  the  corpus  fimbriatum  and  eras  cerebri, 
and  afterwards  lies  along;  the  floor  of  Ibe  ventricle,  in  which 
it  ascends  upon  the   thalamus  nervi  optici,  and   unites  at 
the  foramen  or  fissure  of  Monro  with  the  plexus  of  the  other 
side.    At  its  euLraDce  into  the  ventricle  the  plexus  is  drawa 
together  so  as  to  resemble  a  small  vascular  bundle,   and 
becomes  invested  by  the  arachnoid  membrane,  which,  by 
its  reflection  from  the  sides  of  the  ventricles  to  the  plexus, 
maintains    the  integrity   of  the   cavity.     Where  the  pia 
mater  is  prolou^^ed  on  the  medulla  oblongata,  it  forms  a 
siiuill  ple&us,  wiiich  enters  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  be- 
comes also  invested  by  a  duplicatare  of  the  arachnoid.    As 
the  memi)rano  descends  into  the  spinal  canal  it  becomes 
firm,  resistant,  and  much  paler  in  colour.     Its  inner  sur- 
fuoe  is  in  close  contact  with  the  medulla,  the  exterior  is 
but  slightly  connected  to  the  arachnoid,  and  the  nerves,  at 
the  diflercnt  points  at  which   they  pass  outwards,  derive 
from  it  their  immediate  investment,  or  oeurilema.    The 
difference  of  character  here  pointed  out  between  the  spinal 
and  cerebral  parts  of  the  pia  mater,  appears  to  M.  M.  Jules 
and  Hippolile  Cloquetsuflicient  to  induce  them  to  consider 
it  as  a  distiuct  structure.     But  it  wutild  be  dinicuit  to  shew 
w^here  the  continuity  of  the  membrane  is  interrupted  ;  and 
as  to  any  difference  of  character  and  consistence  that  uiay 
appear,  they  are  merely  such  as  may  be  supposed  tu  urUe 
from  Ibe  different  circumstances  in  which  tlie  membrane  is 
placed.     In  the  spine  it  is  exposed,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, to  the  influence  of  motion  and  pressure,  which  ne- 
cessarily produce  the  same  effect  on  it  as  on  cellular  tex- 
tures elsewhere ;  that  is  to  say,  they  render  it  thick  and 
lamellar.    Again,  superiorly  it  is  in  contact  with  grey  sub^ 
stance,  in    the  spine   with  while,  so  that  we  can   readily 
jo^nt  for  the  difi'erence  of  the  vascularity  in  the  mem- 


brarte,  by  recarring  to  tlie  relatke  vascularity  of  the  strtic- 
tores  with  whrch  it  i^  in  contact. 

675.  The  aeroua  investment  of  the  brain  ond  mednlla 
spinalis  is  called  the  arachnoid  membrane,  from  its  tenuity. 
It  is  smooth  and  transparent,  and,  like  all  the  other  mem> 
branes  to  wbicli  it  belongs,  furms  a  shut  sack  :  one  part  of 
it  invests  the  brain  and  medulla,  passing  over  the  surface 
without  dipping  into  the  convolutions  ;  the  other  lines  the 
dura  mater  and  iu>  diflTtirent  processes,  with   which  it  is 
inseparably   connected.      Moreover,    as    the    nerves  and 
vessels  puss  across  the  intervals  between   tiieir  points  of 
attachment  to  thu  cerebral  substance,  and  those  by  which 
they  escape  t'roin  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,    they  are  in- 
closed in  tubular  prolongations  of  the  arachnoid  mambmne. 
which  are  conliuuouK  by  one  extremity  with   the  portion 
investing  the  brain  and  medulla,  and  by  the  otJier  with  tlml 
which  lines  the  dnra  mater.     By  this  arrangement  the  con- 
tinuity of  liie  membrane  is  maintained,  at  the    same  time 
that  the  apertures  of  transmission  are  closed.  The  arachnoid 
membrane  is  prolonged  into  the  ventricles,  lining  them  in 
their  entire  extent,  and  forming  within  them  a  remarkable 
duplicalure  {velum   inferposilum).      By  these    means  iU 
arrangement  is  rendered  as  complex  as  that  of  the  peritd 
n.Tum  ;  and  were  we,  with  the  same  view,  and  on  the  sac 
principle,  to  trace  its  relleclions,  they  would  be  found 
follows : — 

"  We  shall  suppose,  in  the  first  pUre,  a  verticnl  section  of  tlip  skiJl 
and  I  lie  apine  to  be  made*,  so  as  to  lay  open  their  cavities.   CoiJ 
mcming  then   nt  the  vertex,  we  trace  the   membrane  along  t1 
tipper  and  under  Hurface  of  (he  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  «« 
fheni-c  drvwtiwards  upon  tlif  crus   cerebri  and   pons.     We  A< 
follow  it  on  the  antt-rior  surface  of  the  medulla  spinaGs  down  to 
extremity  of  the    canda  equfna,  where   it  is  rcfteclH  npon 
diflerenl  nervfs  to  the  rontigdous  surface  of  the  tfni^a  mater. 
fhi«  it  liiiea  as  far  as  (he   foramen  magnum.      Fnun  tlie  forfcmei, 
tile  meinbrati^  continues  its  adhesion  to  the  data  mater,  irh«'t«  tf 
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corrcBi>oiida  with  lli«  base  and  roof  of  die  skull,  and  tlieuce  back- 
wards to  Ibe  occipital  protiib«rHncc.  At  liie  latter  point  it  is  tc- 
flected  over  the  tentorium,  rontiug  both  itfli  aurrac«s,  and  is  thence 
prolonged  down  througli  the  Ibramen  raagnuiu,  still  bt^ariug  tlip 
aame  relation  to  the  fibrous  membrane,  as  far  as  the  extremity  of 
the  canal.  At  this  point  it  is  reflected  fonvards  upon  (he  medulla, 
whicb  it  invests  in  its  eiilire  extent.  From  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, it  is,  18  it  were,  guided  by  the  corpora  restiformia  to  the 
cerebellum,  and  having  invested  both  its  Surfaces,  reaches  the 
processus  ad  testes,  on  which  it  is  continued  to  the  under 
Surface  of  the  cerebral  lietnispliere,  and  is  thence  prolonged 
to  the  vertex,  that  i.*  to  any,  to  the  point  from  which  we  set 
ooL  Wlien  tlie  continuity  of  surface  is  thus  shewn  at  each  side, 
the  lateral  partn  iif  tlic  iin-mbratie  will  be  found  contitnions,  by 
tracing  them  over  the  tlal  uiiH'aces  of  the  hemispheres,  and  down 
to  tlie  corpus  callosum,  so  that  if  a  tranxverse  section  wer«  rnnde 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the  part  of  the  membrane  which  i« 
reflected  from  their  flat  surfaces  over  the  corpus  callosum,  will  re- 
prrnent  a  citl-de-sac.  Now  if  we  trace  the  membrane  along  Uie 
posterior  border  of  the  corpus  callosum,  it  will  be  found  to  turn 
beneath  it,  and  to  enter  the  ventricle  tliroufjh  the  fissure  of  BicliAt. 
Again,  the  part  of  it  which  lies  on  the  tubercula  qundrigemina  is 
also  prolonged  into  the  ventricles,  lying,  like  the  preceding,  close 
on  the  cerebral  substance,  and  constituting  an  investment  for  it. 
If  the  falx  and  tentorium  have  been  left  undisturbed,  by  drawing 
iiside  the  posterior  cerebral  lobes,  a  tubular  process  of  arachnoid 
membrane  will  be  observed  passing  out  of  the  fissure,  and  directed 
backwards  to  the  point  at  which  the  border  of  the  falx  joins  with 
that  of  the  tentorium.  TIuh  process  is  prolonged  from  the  vehim 
tnterposituro,  and  incloses  the  venae  Galeni,  which  are  two  amall 
veins  that  return  (he  blond  from  the  plexus  choroides,  and  pau 
from  before  backward^,  inclosed  witiiin  the  velum^  to  terminate 
in  the  straight  sinus.  We  have  then  within  the  ventricles  to  exa^ 
mine  a  prolongation  of  tlie  membrane  which  lines  their  surface, 
•nd  another,  which  is  in  a  manntfr  free  aiid  unutlachcd  (velum  itt- 
ttrpositum),  each  being  coutiniioa«  with  the  other,  and  both  witli 
the  more  extended  serous  surface  alreadj  examined.  That  the 
membrane  lines  the  roof  of  the    ventricles  may  be   proved  by 
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or  tubular  process  conlinued  back  Irom  these,  and  terminalug  M 
above  stated.      Their  armngemf  nt  appears  to  be  as  follows  : 
nraclinuVd  menibrane,  atVer  investing  tbe  surface  of  the 
cailosiim  as  far  as  its  posterior  border,  turns  beneath  it, 
through  the  foramen  of  Bichat.     After  Hninj^  tbe  under  surface 
the  roriiix,  it  is  reflected  over  its  borders  tu  the  septum  luciJuiD« 
iipou  which  it  is  prolonged  to  the  roof  of  the  ventricles,  and  so  (o 
tiieir  outer   margins.     In   this    way    it   may    be    traced  into  ihe 
posterior  and  descending  cornua  as  far  as  the  points  at  which  the 
plexus  choroides   of  each  side  enters,  on    the  upper  surface  of 
v^hich  it  is  reflected,  to  fomi  the  commencement  of  llie  velum  iu* 
terpositum.      Now   the  part  of  the  membrane   that  covers   the 
tubercula  quadrigeniina,  on  reaching  the  interior  of  tl*e  ventricfc, 
sends  in  (he  niiildle  line  a  process  into  the  third  ventricle,  and 
moreover  gives  off  a  cul-de-sac.  which  is    prolonged   into  (lie 
fourth,  lining  its  walls  and  closing  its  cavity  inferiorly.      On  each 
side  the  uiembmne  extends  along  the   flour  of  llie   ventricles  to 
their  outer  margins,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  |>art  already 
traced  tu  these  points.     It  is  sirailnrly  ilisposed  of  in  the  floor  flf 
llie  posterior  and  descending  cornua,  and  on  reaching;  the  &asiar«< 
which  lulmit  the  plexus  choroides  at  each  side,   it  is  reflopted  ou 
the  under  surface  of  the  latter ;  the  part  that  lined  the  mnf  batutf 
been   reflected  on  their  upper  surface,  so   that  they  Are  inctoard 
between  two    lamellEc   of  the   seruus   meinhraue,   iu  their 
extent,  from  (he  lateral  fissures  to   the  foramen  Monroi.      1V«^- 
hiinellee,   from   being   stretched    from    side  to  side,  betwct 
foniix  and  third  ventricle,  constitute  what  iii  called   veliau  nUtf 
positum:  posteriorly,  the  velum  is  narrowed   to  a  funnel-shaped 
process,  which  makes  its  exit  through  (he  fiiwure   of  Bichiit.  and 
on  reaching    the  point  at  which  (he  falx  spn^ds    into  the   tru- 
toriiim,  be conicfi  continuous  with  the  part  of  tbe  mc«ubruiio  nJiirfc,, 
lines  those  proceasea. 
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07G.  The  ligament um  dentaium  forms  a  connpxion  bc- 
tweeu  the  medulla  spinalis  and  the  coDtigaous  surface  o{ 
ito  fibrous  itivestiueut-  It  is  attached  to  the  latter  by  g^ 
aonM  of  pointed  pruce^ses,  which  givH  it  a  serrated  or 
dMtatod  oppearmice.  The  first  process  is  fixed  to  the 
■Mirgin  of  Uie  foramen  magnum,  between  the  vertebral  ar<te 
Xery  nnd  the  hypoglnsHd  nerve,  and  each  succeeding  one 
is  implanted  between  the  points  at  which  the  nerves  iniike 
tbeir  exit.  The  bases  of  the  processes  form  a  oontinu- 
on%  fine  olon^  the  side  of  the  medulla,  to  which  they  are 
connected  through  the  medium  uf  the  pia  mater  which  in> 
vests  it,  And  each  of  them  resembles  a  delicate  septum, 
interposed  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the 
nerves.  It  appears  to  he  fibro-cellolar  in  its  structure, 
and  quite  distinct  from  the  other  membranes,  particularly  ^ 
froB  tbe  arachnoKd,  which  invests  it. 


SECTION  II. 


THE   CeniiRRAL  NERVES. 


f 

^^^077.  The  fin  t  jmir  of  nerves  (olfactory  i  par  primutn) 
"tiea  in  a  longitudinal  groove  marked  on  the  under  surface  of 
tbe  aateriar  lobe  of  the  brain,  about  half  an  inch  exterior 
to  tbe  median  fissure ;  when  undisturbed  it  appears  flat, 
but  Is  evidently  triangular  in  form,  the  nppcr  angle  bein* 
lodged  in  the  groove  just  alluded  to.     The  nerve  is  soft  Iti 
ita  texture,  not  being  invested  by  a  tnembrHUOus  tube  df*** 
neurilema,  but  the  arachnoid  membrane  is  stretched  aortMJf**^ 
its  iuferior   surface,  and  so  retains    it  **  in  situ."    VST' ' 
nerve  arisea  by  three  roots,  two  of  which  are  medullary, 
the  third  or  intermediate  one  being  cineritious.     llie  cx«  ^ 
temal  rout  is  tbe  longest,  and  may  be  traced  in  tbe  form  of 
a  white  line  obliquely  ontwards  along  the  border  of  tJie 
flaaorv  of  Sylvius,  where  it  corresponds  with  the  last  con- 
vointion  of  tbe  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain :  it  appears  to  be 
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derived  from  tbe  under  surface  of  the  corpnl  atriatntti. 
The  internal  root,  shorter  and  broader  than  tbe  preceding, 
aiifiea  at  the  inuer  terniiualioa  of  tbe  fissure  of  Sytms, 
from    the  substantia    perforata.      By   turning  down  ib* 
nerve  from  the  groove  in  which  it  is  lodged^  we  see  the 
third  or  cineritious  origin,  which  comes  from  a  papilla 
tbe  posterior  extremity  of  the  siilcos,  or  groove.  Just 
ferred  to.     The  first  and  second  roots  converge   to  tb^ 
third,  and  tJie  nerve  thus  formed  pa^^ses  forwards  by  the 
side  of  tbe  crista  galli,  where  it  expands  into  an  elongated 
bulb  {butbus  offaclorius.)     From  the  under  surface  of  this 
structure  numerous  filaments  descend  through  the  cribri- 
form lamella,  each  of  which  is  invested  by  a  tubular  pro- 
longation of  the  dura  mater,  and  also  by  une  from  the 
aruchno'i'J,  which  latter,  after  descending  a  little  way,  re* 
ascends,  and  becomes  continuous  with  (be  serous  lining  of 
the  dura  mater.      The  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerve  ara 
arranged  into  three  sets — the  interDal  set  are  lodged  for  a 
while  in  grooves  upon  the  surface  of  the  septum  nariunt, 
but  soon  ramify  in  the  pituitary  membrane — tbe  extemd 
set  descend  upon  the  (wo  superior  turbinated   bones,  but 
the  middle  ones  are  shorty  and  confined  to  the  roof  of  the 
nares. 

678.  The  second  pair  {optic,  nervus  opiicux^  par  s rem- 
dum)  presents  several  striking  peculiarities.  They  are  the 
largest  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  the  fifth  probably  excepted; 
they  are  united  by  a  commissure,  but  give  off  no  branches, 
and  their  lenglli  wilhiu  the  skull  is  greater  than  that  ex- 
terior to  it.  Each  optic  nerve  arises  not  from  the  optic 
thalamus,  but  from  the  corpus  geniculatum  externum,  anti 
from  a  white  fasciculus  sent  downwards  from  the  nat4^- 
The  nerve,  at  first  soft  and  flat,  restjj  uu  tbe  crus  cerebri, 
and  passes  forwards,  converging  to  its  fellow  of  tbe  op- 
posite side,  with  which  it  unites  before  the  pituitary  fosM< 
and  between  the  anterior  cliuoid  processes.  From  tfc« 
commissure  each  of  tbe  nerves  proceeds   forwards  avl 
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outwards  througli  the  foramen  opticum,  wLere  it  is  sur- 
ruiiDiled  by  the  recti  muscles,  and  having  reached  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  pierces  the 
sclerotic  coat,  after  which  it  passes  through  the  cLuroId, 
and  Gnally  becomes  contiauous  with  the  retina. 

A  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  concerning  the  dis- 
pnsiMon.  of  the  fibrillae  of  the  optic  nerve  at  tlieir  commissure. 
Some  of  iLe  earlier  anatomiats  supposed  Uiat  they  were  merely 
•pplied  one  to  the  other  without  any  actual  admixture  of  their 
■ubatance  ;  (his  opinion  has  now  no  supporters.  Several  physio- 
logists are  of  opinion  that  a  decussation  between  (he  nerves  of 
opposite  sides  takes  place,  the  (ihres  of  (hat  on  the  right  side 
paflsing  to  (he  left,  and  vice  versfi.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
tend that  the  decussation,  or  crossings  exisis  only  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, being  confined  to  the  fibres  on  the  inner  side  of  each  nerve, 
tlte  rest  passing  on  uninterrnptedly.  The  anatomical  examination 
the   fibrillae,  after  the  nerves  have  been  macerated  in  dilute 

ric  acid,  seems  to  indicate  that  tliose  on  the  external  border  of 
each  of  them  proceed  forwards  without  admixture,  but  that 
aeveral  pass  obliquely  inwards  through  the  commissure,  and 
afterwards  form  part  of  the  fibres  which  proceed  to  the  eye  of  the 
opposite  side:  this  at  least  is  the  result  of  Caldnni's  observations. 
Little  account  can  be  made  of  conclusions  deduced  from  experi- 
menls  on  animals  ;  the  quantity  of  injury  inflicted  by  opening  (he 
sLull.  in  order  to  divide  the  nerves,  or  their  commissiins  is  sufti- 
cient  to  confound  all  the  sensations  of  the  animal,  and  render  any 
inferences  nugatory  that  may  be  drawn  from  (hem.  Observa(ions 
on  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  nerves  have  been  adduced  in 
support  of  both  opinions  :  thus,  in  a  case  in  which  the  right  eye 
had  been  destroyed,  the  optic  nerve  was  found  altered  and  wasted 
back  tu  commissure  on  that  side,  and  thence  to  the  brain  at  the 
opposite  side  ^  thiis'supportrng  the  theory  of  decussation.  Some 
cases  have  also  occurred  in  which  blindness  of  one  eye  was 
traced  to  a  morbid  alteration  of  the  nerve  of  the  opposite  side,  at 
its  origin  from  the  brain.  Some  other  instances,  however,  would 
go  to  prove  that  the  decussation  is  only  partial.  In  one  instance 
in  which  the  eye  had  been   destroyed,  and  its  nerve  altered  in 
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derived  from  the  under  surface  of  t' 
The  iuternal  root,  shorter  aud  broe<*  ,      i 
arises  at  the  inner  teraiinaUoD  9'^  *    f 
from    the  subslautiu    perforata  '.  ^  I    t 
nerve  from  the  groove  in  wl'        \   y 
third  or  ciueritious  orij^io,  * 
the  posterior  extremitjr  uf 
ferred  to.     The  first  ar 
tliird,  and  the  nerve  ♦  » 

side  of  the  crista  gai'    . 
bulb  {hulhus  olfactf   /' 
structure  numero 
form  lamella,  er 


'    <  ,  liach  {>(  lV« 

.TVOiinQfl  to  a  Mruu 

ie  not  warranted  iu  c<«- 
even  generally  tree.    Pro- 
..e  anterior  or  orbital  partA  of  0>» 
.  point  (tlie  coinmissare),  produced  b; 
longation   of  '  ^ij  ^n  prolonged  from  the  brain,  wid  tU 

arachnoid,  v  ,jot  quite  identical  in  all  rases,  for  ihat,  in  lb 

ascends,  a'  actures  whi<h  are  joined  along  the  middle  littf, 

the  dura         ,e  manner  and  degree  of  their  union  are  constantly 
arrangf     ,  occur, 
vhile 

but    '9.  '^'^®  third  pair  {motores  ocuhnuny  par  lerUian) 
af  ^^  ^'"*""  '^''^  iuuer  borders  of  the  crura  cerebri,  near  lb© 
/j5  perforata s,  aud  about  two  lines  anterior  to  tiie  pool 
L-^hi.    This  is  only  the  point  at  which  tlie  nerve  i«uoei 
ff^  the  cerebral  substance,  and  beoomes  iQTested  br  its 
j}carileiua  aud  a  tubular  sheath  of  arachnoid  rae>n}brMM>, 
for  its  fibres  can  be  traoed  backwards  into  the  grej  sttb- 
atanoe  within  the  cerebral  protuberance,  if  the  pons  Varolii 
be  nnnuved.     The  nerve  passes  forwards,  and  a  little  «at> 
wards,  to  enter  a  canal  appropriated  to  it  in   the  dora 
mater,  close  hy   the  posterior  clinoid  process,   at  triikih 
point  its  serous  investment  leaves  it.  and  becomes  can* 
tinuous  with  that  which  lines  the  dura  muter.     As  A0 
norve  proceeds  forwards  it  lies  along  tke  external  wall  of 
the  cavernous  sinus,  being  at  first  placed  superior  and  in- 
ternal to  the  fourth,  and  thcr  ophtlialraic  of  the  fifth  and  tiie 
aixth  uerve.4 ;  as  it  approaches  tho  &phenoidal  fissure  it 
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outwards  tlirongli  Ihe  foramen  opticnin,  where  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  recti  muscles,  and  having  reatlicd  tlie 
posterior  surface  of  the  globe  of  tlie  eye,  pierces  the 
sclerotic  coat,  after  which  it  passes  through  the  choroid, 
•nd  finally  becomes  continuous  with  the  retina. 

A  consider&ble  difference  of  opinion  exists  conrerning  tlie  rlis- 
position  of  ihe  jibrilltc  of  the  optic  nerve  at  their  commisHnre. 
Some  of  the  earlier  anatomiats  supposed  tliat  they  were  merely 
•pplicd  one  to  the  other  without  any  actual  admixture  of  llieir 
sabatanc«  ;  thin  opinion  has  now  no  supporters.  Several  phyaio- 
logiBta  are  of  opiaioti  tliat  a  decussation  between  the  nerves  of 
opposite  sides  takes  place,  the  fibres  of  that  on  the  right  side 
passing  to  the  left,  and  vice  versi.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
tend that  the  decussation,  or  crossing,  exists  only  to  a  certain  ex- 
I*nt,  being  confined  to  the  fibres  on  the  inner  side  of  each  ner»e, 
the  rest  passing  on  uninterruptedly.  The  anatomical  examination 
of  the  fibrillee,  after  the  nerves  have  been  macerated  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  seems  to  iodicate  that  tho.*ie  on  the  external  border  of 
each  of  them  proceed  fori^^rds  without  admixture,  but  that 
arreral  pass  obliquely  inwards  through  the  commissure,  and 
•fterwards  fumi  part  of  the  6bre8  which  proreed  to  the  eye  of  the 
opposite  side:  this  at  least  is  the  result  of  Caldani's  observations. 
Little  account  ran  be  made  of  conclusions  deduced  from  expert* 
mentB  on  animals  ;  the  quantity  of  injury  inflicted  by  opening  the 
a^kull.  in  order  to  divide  the  nerves,  or  their  commissure,  is  suth- 
cieot  to  confound  all  the  sensations  of  the  animal,  and  render  any 
inferences  nugatory  that  may  be  draw-n  from  them.  Observations 
on  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  nerves  have  been  adduce<i  in 
support  of  both  opinions :  thus,  in  a  case  in  which  the  right  eye 
bad  been  destroyed,  the  optic  nerve  was  fotmd  altered  and  wasted 
back  to  commisHure  on  that  side,  and  thence  to  the  brain  at  the 
opposite  side ;  thus  sup[)orting  the  theory  of  decussation.  Some 
cases  have  also  occurred  in  which  blindness  of  one  eye  was 
traced  to  a  morbid  alteration  of  the  nerve  of  the  opposite  side,  at 
its  origin  from  the  brain.  Some  other  instances,  however,  would 
go  to  prove  that  the  decussation  is  only  partial.  In  one  instance 
in  which  the  eye  had  been   destroyed,  and  its  nerve  altered  in 
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texture  for  some  way,  it  w&a  found  that  the  external  filirts  of  the 
diaeated  uervc  could  bt-  trnced  from  the  commissure  directly 
backwarda  to  the  brain  at  the  same  aide,  so  could  the  cxtentid 
ibres  of  the  lound  nerve ;  thus  shewing  that  no  decusttation  took 
place  between  tiiein ;  l)ut  the  internal  librcs  of  tlie  diseased  nenv 
could  be  traced  obliquely  through  the  conimiasure,  and  alio 
baokward3  along  the  initer  «ide  of  the  oppoaite  iiMTve  to  its  uri(i^u, 
whil&t  die  inner  fibres  of  the  nound  nerv«  ae^aitd,  but  not  so 
di^Liiictly,  to  cross  also  to  the  oppotiite  sid«.  Each  of  thetic 
opposing  opiuioiiH,  then,  is  borne  out  by  obMrvations  to  a  certain 
extent,  so  that  tiie  adv(»cutes  of  them  arc  nut  warranted  in  coa< 
chiding  that  either  is  univi-rsally  or  even  generally  true.  Pro- 
fessor Meckel  fiupposeij  that  tiie  anterior  or  orbital  parts  of  thft 
nerves  iasue  from  a  comuiou  point  (the  commissure),  prodac«d  by 
a  uoiou  of  the  fibres  which  are  prolonged  from  the  brain,  and  that 
the  mode  of  union  is  not  quite  identical  in  all  cases^  for  that,  in  the 
different  other  structures  which  are  joined  along  the  middle  line, 
varieties  in  the  manner  and  dej>ree  of  llieir  union  are  constantly 
observed  to  occur. 

679.  The  third  pair  {motores  oculoruviy  par  teriuun) 
arises  from  the  inner  borders  of  the  crura  cerebri,  near  the 
locus  |ierforalus,  and  about  two  lines  anterior  to  the  poai 
Varolii.  This  is  only  the  point  at  which  the  Berr«  issues 
from  the  cerebral  substance,  and  becomes  invested  bv  iti' 
netirileum  and  a  tubular  sheatU  of  arachnoid  tnefnbr*n«k ' 
for  its  Ubre«  can  be  traced  backwards  into  the  grey  soIf 
stance  within  the  cerebral  proluborance,  if  the  pons  Varolii 
be  removed.  The  nerve  passes  forwards,  and  a  little  out- 
wards,  to  enter  a  canal  appropriated  to  it  in  the  dura 
mater,  close  by  the  posterior  clinoid  process,  at  which 
point  its  seroiLs  investment  leaves  it,  and  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  that  which  lines  the  dura  mater.  As  the 
nerve  proceeds  forwards  it  lies  along  the  external  wall  of 
the  cavernous  sinus,  being;  at  lirst  placed  superior  aod  in- 
ternal to  the  fourth,  and  the  ophthalmic  of  the  fifth  and  the 
sixtli  nerves  ;  as  it  approaches  the  sphenoidal  fissure  it 
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§tlUBais  so  as  to  become  inferior  to  the  ottior  nerves,  and 
divides  into  two  branches,  which  separately  pi^ce  the 
dura  mater,  and  enter  the  orbit  by  passing  between  the 
beads  of  the  exlcrnul  rectus  masclc.  The  superior  or 
smaller  branch  ascends  so  as  to  get  above  the  optic  oerve, 
and  gives  one  ur  two  rainusculi  to  the  superior  rectus 
arascle,  the  other  being  prolonged  to  the  levator  palpeltriv  j 
the  inferior  or  larger  brunch  lies  beneath,  and  to  tlie  oat^ 
side,  of  the  optic  nerve,  where  it  divides  into  three  branches, 
one  of  which  passes  obliquely  inwards  to  the  rectus  in- 
teraus  muscle ;  another  descends  and  is  distributed  to  the 
rectos  inferior,  whilst  the  third,  longer  llian  either,  passes 
forwards  between  the  inferior  and  external  recti  muscles, 
and  terminates  in  the  oblitjnus  inferior.  This  last  branch 
i»  nsuolly  said  to  give  off  a  6Iament,  which  enters  the  in^ 
ferior  and  po.s(oriur  angle  of  the  lenticular  ganglion.  Pro* 
bably  it  wuuld  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  branch  woi 
derived  from  the  ganglion, 

680.  Tbe/oifrlh  neri'e  (nervus  pathelicus;  trochlearis; 
par  qnartum)  is  the  sniutlest  of  the  cerebral  nerves  :  it 
arises  by  two,  and  sometimes  by  three  Blaments,  from  tha  ' 
valve  of  Vicussens,   immediately   beneath   the  tnberoula  > 
qoadrigemina.     Each  nerve  passes  forwards  on  the  side  of^ 
the  cerebral  protuberance,  on  a  level  with  the  margin  of  the 
tentorium  eerebelli,  and  enters  an   aperture  in  the  ifcin  i 
inator,  a  Utile  interior  ami  external  to  that  of  the  thivd  pajrr ' 
by  tkis  it  i%  conducted   into   the  cavernous  sinus,  along 
•rhoM  external  wall  it  runs  towards  the  spbenoikial  tiMore, 
thrMigb  which  it  enters  the  orbit,  at  the  same  time  passhfv^ 
above  the   third   uerve.     Tho  nerve  iinally   inclines  t^  x 
wardfl  and  inwards,  mounting  over  the  superior  rectus  and 
levator  palpebra-,  and  divides  into  two  or  three  filamenis, 
which   enter   the  snperior   oblique  muscle,    at   its  orbital 

9f^\,  'V\\Qi  fifth  pair  of  nerves  {nerouit  trif^eminns  f  par 
guintum)  has  been  demonstrated   by  Mr.  Bell  lo  be  in 
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structure  and  funclions  aualogous  to  llie  regular  or  Sym- 
metrical  nerves.     It  consists  of  two  parts,  derived  from 
distinct  origins;  one  comtnunicatiDg  sensation,  the  other 
the  power  of  motion ;  and  the  former,  like  tbe  posteriur 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  forms  a  ganglion,   whilst  the 
other  passes  beneath  the  ganglion,  and  unconnected  with 
it,  but  unites  with   the  Lliird  division  of  the  nerve,  soon 
after  its  exit  from  the  skull.     The  iiflh  nerve  issues  from 
the  cerebral  substance,  about  the  middle  of  the  cms  cere- 
bell  i,  close  to  its  junction  with  the  pons  Varolii;  it  con- 
tiists  of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  filaments,  invested  by  a 
neurilcraa.     The   Ulaments  at   llie  circumference  receire 
their  neurilema  sooner  than  those  of  the  centre,  so  that  if 
the  nerve  be  torn  off,  a  sort  of  mammillary  process  remaiai, 
which  seems  cis  if  it  had  been  concealed  in  the  interior  of 
the  nerve.     The  lilaments  of  the  nerve  are  divisible  into 
two  fasciculi,  the  anterior  and   smaller  of  which  can  be 
traced  through  the  pons  Varolii  as  far  as  the  medullary 
fibres,  which  are  prolonged  from  the  corpus  pyramidnle 
upwards ;  beuce  this  is  a  motor  nerve,  as  being  derived 
from  the  tractus  molorius ;  the  other,  or  larger  root,  in- 
clines obliquely  downwardii  and  backwards   through  tlte 
pons,  and  is  derived  from  ttie  corpus  restifomie,  wbenco 
it  partakes  of  the  properties  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves.      The  nerve  thus  constituted   passes  for- 
wards, and  on  the  summit  of  the  pars  petrusa  pierces  tbe 
dura  mater,  and  enters  a  canal  formed  for  it  In  that 
braue.     The  lihres  derived  from  the  posterior  root  ex 
into  a  gangliform  plexus  (^Gasserian  ganglion^)     Tliia  is 
spread  out  so  as  to  resemble  a  crescent,  and  from  it£  an- 
terior or    convex   border   three  branches  are  given  off, 
one    of   which    passes    into   the    orbit,    another    paiM* 
forwards  beneath    the   orbit  to   the   face,    and    the  third 
descends  tbrongh   the  foramen  ovale,    to    be   distribnted 
to  the  tongue,  to  the  teeth,   and    muscles  of  the  lower 
jaw.    The  two  former  communicate  sensibility  only  to  tbr 
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structures  in  which  they  ramify,  but  the  latter  gives  the 
^ower  of  motion  to  certain  mascles,  and  sensibility  gene- 
rally to  all  Ibe  organs  to  which  il  is  distributed  ;  hence  it 
a  compound  nerve,  and  its  component  parts  can  at  once 

iji>e  recognised  by  drawing  the  plexus  or  ganglion  forwards, 
rhich  will   bring  into  view  a  nervous  cord  that  lies  be- 

ipeath  it  on  the  boiic,  und  which  if  traced  backwards  will 
)e  observed  to  he  continuous  with  the  anterior  root  of  the 

nerve,  and  if  followed  will  be  ftmnd  to  pass  through  the 

foramen,  with  llie  third  division  of  the  ganglion,  and  to 
mite  with  it  ioimediately  after  its  exit  from  the  skull,  the 

mode  of  union  being  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  the  an- 

,J.eri(»r  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spiual  nerves. 

683.  1.  The  ophthithnic  nerve  ia  the  smallest  of  the  divisions 
of  the  ganglion :  it  lies  beneath  and  to  the  outiside  of  the  other 
orbital  nerves,  and  receives,  whilst  lying  along  the  outer  side  of 
the  cavernous  ainiia,  some  filnnients  from  the  sympathetic.  It 
divides  into  three  branches,  which  separntely  pierce  the  dtim  ma- 
ter to  enter  the  orbit  tiirough  the  sphcnnidal  fissure.  TIjese 
bmnches,  from  their  destinations,  are  called  lachrymal,  frontal,  and 
nasal.  The  lachrymal  branch,  which  is  smaller  than  the  others, 
Ind  also  inferior  to  them,  passes  forwards,  guided  by  the  external 
Ectus  muscle,  to  the  lachrymal  gland,  to  which  it  distributes  four 
>r  five  filaments,  that  enter  at  its  nciitar  surface  ;  some  are  also 
prolon;>ed  to  the  external  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  ramify  in  ttie 

*|yrbicnlar  muscle  and  integument ;  one  or  two  delicate  filaments 

Ire  altio  reflected  inwards  to  the  upper  eye-lid.     The  lachrymal 

nerve,  near  its  commencement,  sendti  downwardu  one  or  twu  Itia- 

■iBWsU,  which  communicate  with  the  nuperior  maxillary  nerve,  and 

raa  tt'proceeds  rur\\'Brds,  one  or  two  delicate  threads  are  given  off, 
which  pierce  the  malar  l)one,  and  anaslomoac  with  the  deep  tem- 
pmal  branches  of  the  facial  nerve.  6.  The  frontal,  which  is  the 
largest  branch  of  the  ophtlialmic  uerve,  inclines  upwards  and  in« 
«rardS|  to  get  between  the  levator  palpebne  and  the  orbit,  being 

loI    first  closely  connected  with  the  fourth  nerve,     .\bout  midway 

||>etween  the  samiuit  and  base   of  the   orbitj  it  divides   into  two 
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branciicA,  nne  lying  internal  to  ihe  oiher,  but  on  the  sMue  pkif 
the  intenuil,  qt  tiupcr(roclilear  brtuich,  ptmcs  forwardi  to 
point  at  which  the  traclilea,  or  pulley,  of  the  suprrior  oUiqae 
miiacle  \s  attnchcd  to  the  marghi  of  the  orbit,  elcme  to  which  il 
fineries  on  the  forehead,  lying  between  the  musdew  and  the  bnne. 
Il  soon,  however,  pifrces  the  ocdpito-frontalis,  to  whirh  it  distrl- 
btttes  filaments,  and  ascends  upon  tlie  forehead  and  arch  of  the 
HkiiH,  ramifying  freely  upon  ibem.  The  external,  or  siipra-urbital 
branch,  pa.sseH  directly  fonvards  to  the  sopra-orbitaJ  notch, 
thrun^h  which  it  escapes  on  the  forehead,  its  siibsbqueut  coarse 
and  distribution  being  aimilnr  to  lliose  of  the  precedinj^^.  TTiese 
nervea  maintaiti  coinmunicntion  with  the  temporal  branches  of 
the  portio  dura.  c.  The  nasal  branch  is  iutennediate  in  size  and 
positiun  between  tlie  preceding  nerves.  Having;  entered  the 
orbit,  through  a  separate  foramen  in  the  dnra  mater,  it  posses  be- 
tween the  two  heads  of  the  external  rectus  muscle,  and  then  in- 
•Wine«  inwards  and  forwards,  rising  over  the  optic  nerve  to  wacli 
Hie  inner  side  of  the  orbit :  whilst  paMiDg  over  the  optic  nervf  it 
j{;ives  a  small  branch,  that  terminates  in  the  posterior  and  suprrior 
angle  of  the  Irnticular  ganglion  ;  probably  it  wonld  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say,  that  it  receives  from  the  ganglion  this  branch  of  eowuit* 
nicaiiun.  At  the  inner  waU  of  the  oibit  the  nerre  divides  ijitotiM 
twigs,  one  of  which  passes  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose  (oasal), 
other  issues  from  the  orbit  beneath  the  trochlea,  and  has  ou  that  i 
count  been  called  the  iufra-trochlear  branch.  Tlie  naaal  branok  | 
iowardd  lo  the  cavity  of  the  crauiujii,  through  the  foraincn  orfoi 
iateranm  anteriiis,  and  on  reaching  the  side  of  the  crista  galli,i 
forwards  on  the  cribriform  lamella,  descending  into  the  oose  I 
its  anterior  foramen  or  fissure.  In  this  sitiiatinu  tlie  nerve  he] 
L'loHc  u|j(!n  the  septum  aarium,  and  divides  into  thre«  or  four  fik« 
meiits,  some  of  which  rami^  in  tlie  pituitary  membrane,  and  oll«a 
are  prolonged  to  the  integument  «t  the  QxttMrnit)-  of  the  nosr. 
The  external,  or  infra-lrochkar  branch,  eaieiges  from  the  orbit  «t 
the  inner  cautbua  of  the  eye,  aud  beueatfi  the  Irocyiea.  wihen  il 
divides  into  itiaments,  which  ramify  in  the  upper  e>ve-lid,  and  at 
tlic  lont  of  the  nose  ;  some  of  thcni  al^o  extending  to  the  hi<  lir\nuJ 
HAck  and  caruncula  lachrynwlis. 

683,  2.  The  sttperior  mtmllary  nervr,  or  aevqail^JttittDu  ol  tlir 
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Afibj  i«  btteraicdiAtti  in  •uee,  as  well  &a  in  direclioa  and  situation^ 
.bttWtMli (lie  nphtbaluiic  wild  inferior  maxillary  nervea.  it  pa«Mf 
Svcmndt,  aod  leaves  tlie  tkull  by  the  foniinen  rottuiHiun,  «ft«r 
wkiok  it  croMed  tbe  »pbeno-majtillary  Tomb,  and  enters  the  infra- 
orbital c«»a]«  tlirough  which  it  ia  conduili-d  beneath  die  floor  of 
the  orbit,  Aod  (uiaU>  ramilieii  on  the  cheek  and  side  of  die  iue, 
Wbilitt  pussing  ncrois  th«  fonsa,  it  rvceives  two  brunches  of  cooi' 
tuiWHcntton,  aeut  upwords  (n  it  from  Meckel's  gauglioii;  and  when 
lkrnv«d  in  its  osseoiu  cannl,  it  nenda  upwards  into  the  orbit  a 
branch  (wbilult  turrous  gultcHtttnmu  viaUe)  which  passes  funvardK, 
MmI  fulmar"""  mth  the  lachrymal  ner>'e,  sending  at  the  same  time 
some  (wigs  to  the  lachryninl  gland,  and  fiiialiy,  some  of  tliera  arr 
cuutittued  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  orbit,  to  be  distributed  to 
the  orbiculnr  muscle  nnd  the  integument.  The  priaierior  (UnUfd 
brandies,  three  or  four  in  oimiber,  descend  upon  the  tubertiaity  of 
tlw'  liupt- rior  maxillary  bcmc.  and  enter  the  foramina  observabla 
Ott  its  surtace :  tluroiigh  these  the  filaments  descend  to  the  alrroli 
of  tUe  molar  teeth,  iu  the  pulp  of  which  they  ramify  :  one  Hlaacat 
will  be  observMl  to  run  along  the  a)\<*olar  border  of  tlie  superior 
BiiuiJIa,  siippiyinj;  the  gunw,  Before  it  emergea,  the  superior 
BMiTiliary  aerve  sentls  downwards  a  branch  (ntUnrior  d$wtal) 
..  ivhich  dividM  int»  three  or  four  filaments,  for  the  supply  of  tin 
ttkiMpid*  canine,  aiid  iui'itK>r  (octh.  At  i\»  exit  from  the  iafr^ 
orlutal  foramt<n^  the  nerve  in  concealed  by  the  urbicuhiris  aad 
legator  labii  siipcrioriff  muMcIe<«.  where  it  divides  into  a  niiabef  ui* 
branches,  some  of  which  incUiir  iuwards  on  the  nose,  and  cem- 
mwvivate  with  the  nasal  brnaeh  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  otbera 
,pass  downwards  upon  the  chMk  and  upper  hp,  aitd  «  third  set 
incUue  outwards,  somewlutt  fbmiii|r  a  lomplela  MMk^  by  their 
iiiUsrlacemeut  with  the  branches  of  the  portio  dura. 

684.  3.  The  inferior  tnasilUiry  rune,  the  largest  of  the 
briMiclics  of  the  fifth,  is  made  up,  as  has  been  said,  of  two  por- 
tioas.  A  few  hues  b«uealh  the  base  of  llie  skulU  tliis  nerve  divides 
iioto  two  pnniary  branches.  One  of  these,  wiuch  lies  aupeciac  to 
,  the  otiier,  and  also  is  smaller  tl<au  it,  soob  subdivides  iaiu  &«e 
citTM>ls,  >vhich  are  distributed  to  the  deep-seated  muscJcs.  The 
lUep  temporal  briuiches,  two  in  uumber.  inrhttc  oulmaida,  and  be- 
come «|>phcd  to  the  siirfuoc  of  tbo  temporal  muscle,  lo  which  aiovt 
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of  them  are  distributed;  some,  however,  piflirce  its  fibres  and 
ijiscia,  and  becoming  Bupetficial,  anutomoae  with  tiie  superficial 
temporal  branches  of  the  facial  nenre.  The  buccal  branch  is 
longer  than  any  of  the  others ;  it  inclines  downivBrds  and  forwards 
between  the  pterygoid  muscles^  and  reaches  the  surface  of  the  buc- 
cinator muscle,  on  which  it  spreads  out  into  four  or  fire  filaments, 
which  communicate  with  branches  of  the  facial  nerve,  supplyii^ 
the  muscles  of  the  cheek  and  lips.  Tlie  pterygoid  nenres  consist 
of  three  or  four  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  pterygoid 
muscles.  The  maaaeteric  branch  passes  outwards  through  the 
sigmoid  notch  in  the  lower  maxillary  bone,  and  supplies  the  mus- 
cle from  which  its  name  is  derived. 

•  The  remaining  division  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  subdi- 
vides into  three  branches,  viz.  the  lingual,  inferior  dental,  and 
auricular.  The  lingutU  descends  between  the  pterygoid  muscles 
for  some  way,  where  it  is  joined  at  an  ang^e  by  the  chorda  tym- 
pani  nerve,  which  accompanies  it  whilst  descending  inside  the 
ramus  of  the  lower  maxillary  bone,  but  soon  parts  firom  it,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  submaxillary  gland.  The  lingual  nerve  con- 
tinues itti  course  forwards,  to  reach  the  side  of  the  tongue,  lying 
between  the  mucus  membrane  and  the  mylo-hyo'ideus  muscle.  As 
it  ascends  by  the  side  of  the  tongue,  it  gets  above  the  sub-lingual 
gland,  and  divides  into  several  minute  filaments,  which  may  be 
traced  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  gradually  becoming  soft 
and  waving,  untfl  they  reach  the  papillae,  where  they  terminate. 
The  nerve,  during  its  course,  gives  one  or  two  filaments  to  the 
internal  pterygoid  muscle,  also  some  which  communicate  with  (be 
hypoglossal  nerve,  and  others  to  the  sublingual  ^and. 

The  auricular  branch  inclines  outwards,  to  gain  the  interval 
between  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  meatus  auditorius 
externus,  where  it  divides  into  several  branches,  whilst-  lying 
deeply  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  ^and.  Some  of  these 
communicate  with  the  facial  nerve,  others  extend  to  the  super- 
ficial parts  of  the  ear,  whilst  a  third  set  ascend  and  become  si^>cn- 
taoeous,  their  ultimate  filaments  maintaining  commuaicatioas  with 
some  of  the  temporal  branches  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  inferior  denial  nerve  descends  between  the  internal  ptery- 
goid muscle  and  the  ramus  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  protected  from 
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Uie  action  of  the  former  by  the  internal  lateral  Itgament  of  the  Hr- 
iiciiliitinn.  AtUir  iLs  cummeDccment  a  long  delicate  bruucli  [mxifo- 
Jtifoid)  18  given  off,  wbicU  iticliiics  downwards  aju!  forwards,  in  a 
groove  marked  for  it  on  the  inside  of  tbe  ramus  of  tlie  jaw.  Tlii» 
bnuioli  rests  on  the  inferior  surface  of  llie  ravln-hyoideus  muscle, 
Mo  which,  ns  well  as  to  the  »iil)ina.\rllary  gland  and  anterior  belly 
of  the  digaNlricuB,  it  gives  fdanienls.  Tlie  dental  nerve  having 
entered  the  canal  appropriated  to  it  in  tlic  lower  jaw,  passctt  linri- 
zontally  forvvardu  about  three  or  four  lincH  b<'nealh  the  tootn  of  the 
teeth,  to  each  of  which  it  sends  filaments,  which  inchne  obliquely 
iipwardfl,  and  enter  the  foramina  in  lljeir  apices,  to  be  distribnted 
to  their  central  pulp.  When  arrived  opposite  the  foramen  men- 
tale,  the  nerve  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  smaller 
than  the  other,  continues  onwards  to  the  symphysis  of  the  chin, 
%vher«  it  anaslomozes  with  the  corresponding  nerve  of  the  opposite 
side,  and  from  the  areb  thus  funned  fdaments  ascend  to  supply  the 
canine  and  incisor  teeth.  The  other  division  of  the  nerve  pusnes 
through  the  foramen,  and  appears  on  tLe  face,  where  it  ramtiica 
freely  on  the  chin  and  lip,  its  filamenta  comaiunicatJng  with  tliosc 
of  the  facial  uerve. 


G85.  The  sixth  jyair,  (par  sextum,  ahducenUs,)  arises 
I  close  by  tlie  ceutral  line,  from  the  superior  extrf  niities  ol' 
the  corpora  pyramidulia^  where  they  juiu  with  the  pons. 
From  this  point  each  aerve  passes  forwards,  and  upwards, 
lo  enter  Ibe  caveruuus  sinus,  by  a  foramen  iu  the  dura 
mater,  where  it  rests  against  tUe  outer  side  of  the  carutid 
artery,  and  whilst  so  placed  receives  two  or  three  filaments 
of  coDitnunicution  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  or 
ratlier  from  the  carotid  plexus.  The  nerve  passes  thence 
forwards  to  the  sphenoidal  {issure,  separated  from  the  ca- 
vity of  tlie  caveruous  siuus  by  its  lining  membrane;  and  on 
passing  into  the  orbit  runs  between  the  two  heads  uf  the 
external  rectu.s,  to  which  it  is  distributed  by  two  or  three 
filaments,  which  pierce  the  ocular  surface  of  the  muscle. 

The  $cvcnth  pair   consists  of  two  portions,  distinct  in 
fitrnctare,  origin,  and  Itincliou. 
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686.  1.  The  par tio  mollis,  [nervus  auditoriu4,)  is  very 
soft  in  its  consistence,  but  not  so  much  so  a^  tbe  otfaclory 
nerve :  it  arises  from  u  series  of  white  stria?,  observable  oh 
tbe  surface  of  the  calamus  scriptorios,  and  soon  comes 
into  conlucl  with  the  portio  dura,  which  lies  posterior  to 
it.  Both  nerves  proceed  outwards  and  Forwards,  and  enter 
the  meatus  auditorius  internus,  where  they  separate,  to  pro- 
ceed to  their  respective  dostinations.  At  tlie  bottom  of  tbe 
meatus  auditorius  the  auditory  nerve  divides  into  a  great 
number  of  niinnte  filamentSi  which  separately  pierce  the 
cribriform  laniella  of  the  bone,  and  arrange  themselves  into 
two  fasciculi,  of  which  one  (anterior)  enters  the  cochin, 
tbe  other  {posterior)  passes  to  the  vestibule  aud  semicircn- 
lor  canals.  These  shall  be  pari iculariy  described  vritli 
orgnn  of  hearing. 

687.  2.  The  portio  dara,   (nervus  facialis;  sympaih 
tirus  mhior,)  arises  from  tlve  snicos  between  the  corpora 
restiformia  and  olivaria,  close  by  the  lower  margin  of  tbe 
pons  Varolii,  and  forms  the  tirst  of  the  class  of  respiratory 
nerves.     It  passes  forwards  and  outwards,  closely  applied 
to  the  portio  mollis,   which  is  slightly  hollowed,  to  receive 
it.     Having  reached  the  fuudas  of  the  meatus  auditortm, 
the  portio  dura  enters  an  osseous  tube  {aqtuduct  of  Fall^, 
pius),  through  which  it  is  conducted,  in  a  curved  directioUj 
outwards  and    backwards,   to   the  stylo-mastoid  foramen, 
AAer  having  passed  about  two  lines  into  tbe  canal,  a  mall 
nerve  (  Vidimi)  becomes  applied  to  its  inferior  sarfiice,  andL 
accompanies  it  nearly  to  the  point  of  its  exit  from  the  fora- 
men above-mentioned.     The  Vidian  nerve  there  leaves  H, 
aud  passes  obliquely  across  the  cavity  of  the  tympanwm, 
where  it  assumes  the  name  of  Chorda  tympani :  its  coarse 
and  destination  shall  be  particularly  considered  when  treat- 
ing of  the  gangliac  system  of  nerves.     The  portio  dura 
gives  two  smalt  filaments,  which  enter  the  cavity  of  th«, 
tympauum,  and  are  distributed  to  the  stapedius  and  tensor 
lynipani  muscles.      After  having  issued  from   the  stylo- , 
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mastoid  foramen,  the  portiu  dara  is  embedded  in  the  Mb- 
Btaticc  of  the  parotid  gland  in  the  interval  between  tlie  mas- 
toid process  and  the  ramus  of  the  inferior  mnxilla,  where 
It  sends  off  three  small  branches  previously  to  its  ultimate 
division. 


a.  The  yostrrior  aiirirufar  braiirh  iuciineK  backwards  and  up- 
wnrdH,  and  mibdivides  into  tW'o  branches,  one  <jf  which  runs  be- 
fure,  anil  the  other  behind  the  menfiia  nudiloriua  eitferiiiiH,  where 
thejr  ramify  chiefly  in  the  intefruiueDt.  b.  The  stylo-htjo'id  branch 
deacends  upon  the  3tylo-hyoideu.i  miiacle,  to  which,  aiid  to  (he 
digaBtricu5,  it  is  partly  distributed,  the  remainder  of  its  fdameuta 
maiotaining  communication  ^rith  tiie  sympatbeUc  nerve  and  tJie 
ascending  branch  of  the  cervical  plexus,  c.  The  submastoid 
braiKh  {raimts  dignslricua)  inclines  outwards  to  (he  posterior 
belly  of  die  digajatric  musclej  to  which  it  dislributea  (he  gie«ter 
number  of  its  Blamentx,  the  remainder  maintaining  communicA- 
tions  with  the  nervus  vagiia  and  its  branches. 

The  facial  nerve,  after  giving  off  these  branches,  in- 
clines forwards  somewhat,  still  lying  within  the  parotid 
glandj  where  its  division  into  branches  takes  place,  and 
by  the  connex.ion  these  branches  maintain  with  one  ano-« 
ther,  a  plexus  is  formed  (plexus  parolideus,  pes  anserinus), 
from  which  branches  proceed  upwards  to  the  temples,  down- 
wards to  the  neck,  and  forwards  on  the  face.  Previously 
to  forming  the  plexus,  tlie  nerve,  in  some  instances,  di- 
vides into  two  primary  branches  ;  in  others  there  are  as 
many  as  four,  or  even  five.  The  branches  from  the  plexus, 
formed  as  above,  may  be  divided  into  three  »e\s,  diifering 
iu  destination  and  direction  : 

The  first  ascend  upon  the  zygoma  in  front  of  the  ear,  accom- 
panying the  temporal  artery  and  its  branche:!,  even  to  the  summit 
of  the  bead;  posteriorly  they  communicate  with  the  occipital 
nerves,  and  anteriorly  they  inclme  upon  the  forehead,  eye-broW, 
and  upper  lid,  where  tliey  interlace  with  die  frontal  nerves.     The! 
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second  «»t  cnnaista  of  brandies  which  pass  transversely  t 
clirek  aiid  side  of  tlie  face,  ramifying  upon  Ihe  loner  eye 
side  of  llie  nose  and  the  lips,  where  iheir  filaineDts  interlace  wiili 
tlios^  of  the  second  and  third  divisions  of  tlie  fillh  nerve  :  one  of 
tl>e»e  usually  runs  between  the  parotid  duct  and  the  tnuisversalis 
faciei  artery.  The  third  or  descending  branches  nm  obliquely 
over  the  masseter  inuacle,  inclining  toivards  the  base  of  the  jaw- 
bone, beneath  which  some  of  them  communicate  with  the 
branches  of  tlie  ascending  cervical  nerves ;  but  otliers  higher  up 
maintain  a  similar  connexion  with  (he  third  division  of  the  fifUi 
nerve,  where  it  ramiiies  on  the  chin.  Having  stated  the  general 
plan,  according'  to  which  the  distribution  of  the  facial  nerve  (Jikei 
place,  it  may  be  observed  (hut  its  filaments  enter  tlie  substance  nf 
the  niuscleH  of  the  temple  and  eye-lids,  those  of  the  cheelts,  \s[v<, 
and  nose.  Novr  it  will  be  recollected  that  these  are  all  supplied  witJi 
branches  from  the  diflerent  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve  also,  which 
suggests  the  question — Do  these  parts  receive  merely  an  addi- 
tional qnantily  of  the  same  influence  by  their  double  supply  of 
nerves,  or  do  they  derive  from  these  sources  an  influence  difleriug 
not  in  degree,  but  in  kind  *  ?  The  ijuestion  has  been  decided  by 
direct  experiment.  If  the  seventh  ner^'e  be  divided,  the  miisdrs  it 
supplied  lose  the  power  of  motion,  but  retain  llieir  sensibility; 
but  if  tlie  fifth  nerve  be  cut  across,  motion  is  retained^  but  seusihility 
is  lost. 

688.  The  eighth  pair  of  nerves  consists  of  three  nerves, 
wlitcli  difTer  in  their  origin,  course,  and  distrihiition,  and 
are  named  glosso-pharyngeal,  ucrvus  vagus,  and  spinal  ac- 
cessory. The  two  first  arise  by  filuinents  attached  in  a 
rontinued  series  to  the  inedullury  tractus,  pUtced  between 
the  corpus  olivare  aud  restifurme,  along  the  side  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  ;  the  third  commences  opposite  the  third 
or  fourtli  cervical  vertebra,  and  thence  ascends  to  join  the 
others. 

68f).  1.  The  glosso-pharijnyeal  arises  by  three  or  fotir 
filaments,  which  ore  placed  immediately  beneatli  the  porlio 
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dura,  above  the  nervas  vagns,  and  between  the  corpaa  oH*- 

vare  and  rcstiforme.  The  nerve  inclines  outwards  and  for- 
wards \v  die  foramen  lacerum  poslerios,  where  it  enters  a 
small  canal  formed  for  it  by  the  dura  mater,  through  which 
it  escapes  from  the  skull.  In  its  transit  it  lies  internal  and 
anterior  to  the  jujjular  vein,  and  soon  after  its  exit  branches 
of  comuiuuicalion  are  given  to  the  vagus  and  facial  nerves, 
and  some  received  from  the  sympalhetic.  In  the  next  place, 
some  filaments  pass  inwards  from  the  nerve  to  the  pha- 
rynx, where  they  contribute  lo  form  the  phiiryngeal  [dexiis  ; 
after  whicli  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  stylo-pharyngeus 
muscle,  along  which  it  runs  to  the  side  of  (he  pharynx. 
Its  ultimate  distribution  takes  place  by  three  small  branches, 
one  of  which  will  be  found  to  enter  the  substance  of  the 
tongue  towards  its  root,  giving  filaments  to  the  constrictor 
of  the  fauces  and  the  liuguaSis;  another  extends  lo  tlie 
amygdala,  contributing  to  form  a  plexus  around  it;  and 
the  third,  after  giving  some  fdaments  to  the  hyoglossns 
muscle,  terminates  amongst  the  raucous  follicles  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue. 

690.  2.  The  nerviis  vagus  (par  vatfttm,  aympnikcticus 
mrdiiis,  pmumo-gaatrlque)  arises  immediately  beuealli  tlie 
preceding,  by  eight  or  ten  filaments,  placed  closely  together, 
so  as  to  form  a  flat  fasciculus.  The  nerve  inclines  out- 
wards and  forwards  to  the  foramen  lacerum,  through 
which  it  escapes  from  the  cranium,  being  in  its  passage 
separated  from  the  jugular  vein  by  a  sprcula  of  bone  that 
projects  from  the  pars  petrosa,  and  from  the  nerves  which 
take  a  similar  course  by  a  tubular  prolongation  of  the 
dura  mater  which  invests  it.  The  filaments  by  whicli  the 
nerve  arises,  become  aggregated  into  a  rounded  cord 
whilst  passing  through  the  foramen,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
skull  a  close  communication  by  branches  is  established  be- 
tween it  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  lingual,  and  sympa- 
thetic nerves.  In  the  same  situation  also  it  presents  a 
slight  elongated  swelling,  resembling  a  ganglion  in  colour 
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and  coMiatMWe.  As  Uio  vagos  nerve  continitefl  its 
along  tbe  neck,  il  is  inclosed  witliin  the  sboath  of 
great  cervical  vessels  lying-  behind  and  between  the  cat 
artery  and  jugular  vein.  When  entering  tbe  thorax  tti 
nerve  of  tlie  right  side  passes  between  tiie  subclavian  vail 
and  artery,  cro!is>lng  tbe  lutter  at  right  angles,  and  giv« 
off  a  recurrent  branch,  which,  after  turning  behind  il 
ascends  by  the  (ruchea  to  (he  larynx.  But  at  the  left  sido 
the  nerve  descends  parallel  wilh  the  subclavian  artery,  to 
reach  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  round  which  the  recurrent 
branch  takes  its  coarse.  After  having  given  the  recurrent 
branch,  the  vagus  nerve  inclines  inwards  and  backwards, 
to  reach  the  side  of  the  trachea,  where  some  branches  are 
given  off  to  form  a  plexus  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
bronchi,  and  a  considerable  number  to  form  another  on 
their  posterior  surface  {pulmonary  plexus,  anterior  and 
posterior).  At  tbe  lower  extremity  of  the  plexus  four  or 
live  fasciculi  will  be  observed  to  pass  backwards  to  the 
oesophagus,  where  they  unite  into  a  single  cord,  which  w  , 
the  continuation  of  the  vagus  nerve.  That  of  the  left  sido,, 
lies  rather  in  front  of  Ibe  oesophagus,  that  of  the  right  be- 
hind it;  hut  both  are  connected  by  filaments,  s«Bt 
obliqaely  from  one  to  the  other,  so  as  tu  form  a  sort  of  mesh. 
Resting  on  the  oesophagus,  and  closely  connected  with  it, 
both  these  nerves  enter  the  abdomen^  through  the  oesopha- 
gean  opening,  and  are  distributed  by  numerous  tilnmenti 
to  the  snrfaces  of  the  stomach. 

691.  The  branches  of  the  vagus  nerve,  including  tJtoie 
by  which  it  terminates,  are  the  following  :— 

a.  The  pharyngeal  nerve  arises  from  tbe  vagna  nerve,  iaua«- 
dialely  after  its  exit  from  the  foramen  lacenim.  and  inclines  dowp- 
vrarda  and  inwardn  to  tlie  side  of  the  pharynx,  behind  whicb  it 
divides  into  two  or  three  filaments,  which,  conjointly  wirh  otilffri 
derived  from  the  suj>erior  laryngeal  and  sympathetic  nervm,  fona 
u    (i^lexuK  (pkaryyxgeal)  behind   the  middle  coostrirtor   muadi  i 
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dura,  above  the  nervaa  vagns,  and  between  the  corpus  oKi- 

[Tare  and  restiforrae.    The  nerve  inclines  outwards  and  fot* 

^Irards  to  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  where  it  enters  a 

small  canat  formed  fur  it  l>y  the  dura  muter,  througli  which 

it  escapes  from  the  skull.     In  it^  transit  it  lies  internal  and 

anterior  to  the  jugular  vein,  and  soon  a(\erit3exit  branches 

of  commimicalion  are  given  to  the  vagus  and  facial  nerves, 

and  some  received  from  the  sympathetic.    In  the  next  place, 

)me  filaments  pass  inwards  from  the  nerve  to  the  pba- 

(tfynx,  where  they  contribule  lo  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus  ; 

fVer  which  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  stylo-plmryn^eus 

luole,  along  which  it  runs  to  the  side  of  the  pharynxJ 

Its  ultimate  distribution  takes  place  by  three  small  branches, 

one  of  which  wilt  be  found  to  enter  the  substance  of  the 

tongue  towards  its  root,  giving  filaments  to  the  constrictor 

of  the  fauces  and  the  iingualis  ;  another  extends  to  tbo 

amygdala,  contributing  to   form  a  plexus  around  it ;  and 

the  third,  after  giving  some  filaments  to  the  hyoglnssus 

LBinsclej  terminates  amongst   the  mucous  follicles  on  the 

^dorsum  of  the  tongue. 

690.  2.  The   ncrvus  vagus   (par  vagnm,  tympatheticux 
medius,  pneumn-gasirique)  arises  immediately  beneath  the 
^preceding,  by  eight  or  ten  filaments,  ]>laced  closely  together, 
k'8o  as  to  fonn  a  flat  fasciculus.    The  nerve  inclines  uut- 
|f|pards    and  forwards  to   the   foramen  lacerum,    tlirough 
rhich  it  escapes  from  the  cranium,   being  in  its  passage 
separated  from  the  jugular  vein  by  a  spicuta  of  bone  that 
projects  from  the  pars  petrosu,  and  from  the  nerves  which 
take  a  similar  course  by  a  tubular  prolongation   of  the 
dura   mater  which  invests  it.     The  filaments  by  whicli  the 
nerve  arises,   become   aggregated   into  a  rounded  co^d 
whilst  passing  through  the  foramen,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
skull  a  close  communication  by  branches  is  established  be- 
tween it  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  lingual,  and  sympa- 
thetic  nerves.     In  the  same  situation  also  it  presents  a 
slight  elongated  swelling,  rcsembUng  a  ganglion  in  colour 
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and  coasMteaoe.    As  Uie  vagna  mw^    r 
aiung  Uie  tieok^   it  is  inclosed  T  ^  g 
great  cervical  vessels  Ijiug  boM'    /  v 
artery  and  jagular  vein.     W*  •     %  T 
nerve  of  (he  right  side  pttJtr         f 
and  artery,  crossing  the  *  ^ 


oft*  a  recurrent   bram: 


ascends  by  the  Lrucb 


tke  nerve  descends. //- 


reiM^  the  orcb 
brunch  takes  it 
branch,  the  ' 
to  reach  tb 


.fftda  out  tate 
.me  of  Ihew  "« 
«le  with  lliosf  of 
^  lrt»  ure  projonnwl 

jvtin  Willi  the  hejatif 
I  fomiing  a  pleiutt  rtiaDd 
.  ihe  posterior  surface  of  tlie 
wfaerfr  it  conimimicates  *nth  liit 
llic  coronary   plexus    fornied  liy  tW 
..iiallyone  or  two  braaciiea  pitss  bnckwanis, 
II  altogetlier,  and  join  the  aofau-  plexus. 
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f        . .      .lie  spituil  accessory  nerve  arises  by  several  6U- 

,    .       0  from  the  side  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  cooimcnciiig 

'losiie  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra.     From  this  point  the 

^  ffic  nscends  by  the  foramen  magnum,  lying  between  the 

y^^aiueotum  dentatum  and  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spind 

nerves,  and  having  mounted  into  the  cranium,   it  comes 

into  contact  with  the  vagus  nerve,  close  by  which  it  passes 

through  the  foramen  lacerum,  but  in  a  separate  sheath  of 

the  dura  mater.     At  the  base  of  the  skull   this  nerve  ii 

connected  by  filaments  with  the  two  preceding  nerves,  aj 

well  as  with  the  lingual  and  sympathetic,  after  which  it 

inclines    outwards   and    downwards    behind    the    internal 

jugular  vein,  and  through  the  substance  of  the  sterno-maso 

fold  muscle,  giving  olT  at  the  same  time  several  branches 

for  its  supply.     Having  emerged  from   the   muscle  at  ilt 

posterior  border,  the  nerve  communicates  with  those  wbicb 

form  the  cervical  plexus,  and  tJieu  contiuues  its  course  ob* 

liquely  downwards  and  outwards  across  the  neck,  oolil  it 

gets  under  cover   of  the  trapezius  muscle,  to  which  it  i> 

finally  distributed. 

6&d.  The  phrenic  mrve  (which  has  been  already  alloded 
to  (sect.  !)52)  when  treating  of  the  cervical  nerves')  aril 
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ffpveral  (ilanientd  will  be  nhittved  (o  pass  froni  Ibtii  pl«xii.s  tu  the 
olLer  constrictor  niiistles  also. 

6.  'Hie  drsremiiHL^  or  superior  larj/ngeal  nerve  passes  down- 
wards and  Inwardi  behind  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  divides 
into  two  branches,  both  being  intended  (o  ramify  in  the  struftures 
of  the  larynx.  The  external  branch  passe.'i  on  the  side  nf  (he 
larynx,  and  gives  filamentu  to  the  rrico-thyroVd  and  thyro-hyotd 
muscles,  and  to  (he  thyroid  gland :  the  intfrnal  m\e  pierces  the 
tliyro-hyoid  membrane^  together  with  the  laryit^eRl  artery,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  aryta^noid  and  crico-afyt«noid  nniflclea,  in 
which  its  filaments  commuuicate  with  those  of  the  recurrent  or 
ascending  turyn^eal  nerve. 

c.  Below  the  middle  of  the  neck  two  or  three  iilameiita  (cardiac 
brnnchefi)  arc  given  olT,  which  unite  with  those  of  the  supf  rticiaJin 
cordis  (a  branch  of  the  great  syiopathetk),  and  from  tiie  inter- 
Ucemenl  fonneil  between  them  branches  are  continued  down  to 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  where  they  contribute  to  form  the  cardiac 
plexus. 

d.  The  recurrtutf  or  inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  at  the  right  side 
turns  round  (he  subclavian  artery,  to  gain  its  posterior  a.spect, 
allrr  which  it  inclines  obliquely  inwards  befiind  the  commoti 
carotid  and  iriferior  thyroid  arteries,  to  reach  the  side  of  the 
larynx.  At  the  left  side  the  nerve  descends  into  tlie  thorax 
parallel  with  the  subclavian  artervt  &nd  the  recurrent  paiises  in 
front  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  turns  behind  it,  inclining 
obliquely  upwards  and  inwards,  to  rtach  the  side  of  the  trachea. 
^\''luUt  making  ila  turn  the  recurrent  nerve  of  each  side  giv^s  off 
some  filaments  to  the  pulmonary  plexus.  When  arrived  at  tiw 
top  of  the  trachea  the  recutrent  gives  some  small  filamenls  tu  the 
inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  then  enters  the  cavity  of 
th«  larynx,  where  it  gives  branches  to  the  crico-arytsDooid  aud 
arytseno'id  n)u.sc!es,  comnninicating  at  the  same  time  with  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve. 

e.  Tke  tracheal  branches  run  for  a  short  way  on  both  sur&cea 
of  (bo  trachea,  the  posterior  set  being  much  more  numerous. 
Both  form  plexus  (anterior  and  jtoalerivr  ptUmonary),  from 
which  branches  pass  along  the  bronchi  to  their  final  terminations. 
It  hits  been  observed  that  whilst  the  nerves  run  ou  Ib^  u>soph:«gus 
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tliey  communicate  by  oblique  and  tranxverse  branches.     This  in> 
terlaceinent  ia  usually  callerl  Ihe  oesophagcan  plexus. 

f.  The  terminal  branches  of  the  vagus  nerves  ramify  ou  the 
stomacii.  The  iefl,  on  reaching  the  cardia,  spr«ada  out  into 
branches  on  tlie  anterior  surface  of  the  viscus ;  some  of  these  run 
along  the  lesser  curvature,  where  they  communicate  \Tith  those  of 
the  right  vagna  nerve,  and  finally  Beveral  tilanients  are  prolonged 
within  (he  foldfi  of  the  le»>aer  nmentiini,  to  join  with  the  hepaik 
plexus.  The  nerve  of  the  right  side,  niter  forming  a  plexus  round 
the  cardia.  distributes  branches  to  tire  posterior  surface  of  the 
stomach  an  far  as  the  pyloniH,  where  it  communicates  witk  the 
preceding  nerve,  and  with  the  coronary  plexus  formed  by  the 
aplanchnic  nerve,  and  finally  one  or  two  branches  pass  backwards, 
leaving  the  stomach  altogetlier,  and  join  the  solar  plexus. 

692.  The  spinal  ticcessory  nerv<^  arises  by  several  fila- 
ments from  tlie  side  of  the  medulla  spiualis,  cooimenciug 
opposite  ttie  fourth  cervical  vertebra.  From  this  point  tiie 
nerve  ascends  by  the  foramen  magnum,  lying  between  the 
ligamentum  deotatum  and  the  posterior  roots  of  tlie  spinal 
nerves,  and  having  mounted  into  the  craninm,  it  comet 
into  contact  with  the  vagus  nerve,  close  by  which  it  passi 
through  the  foramen  iaeerum,  but  in  a  separate  sheath 
the  dura  mater.  At  the  base  of  the  skull  this  nerve  w 
connected  by  filaments!  with  the  two  preceding  nerves,  as 
well  as  with  tbe  lingual  and  sympathetic,  after  which  it 
inclines  outwards  and  downwards  behind  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  and  through  the  substance  of  the  sterno-mas- 
toid  muscle,  giving  off  at  the  same  time  several  branches 
for  its  supply.  Having  emerged  from  the  muscle  at  its 
posterior  border,  the  nerve  communicates  with  those  which 
form  the  cervical  plexus,  and  then  continues  its  course  ob- 
liquely downwards  and  outwards  across  the  neck,  antil  it 
gels  under  cover  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  to  which  it  i* 
finally  distributed, 

693.  The  phrenic  nerve  (which  has  been  already  alluded 
to  (sect.  552)  when  treating  of  the  cervicol  nerves)  ariies 
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from  the  tbird  and  fourth  cervical  nerves,  and  also  receives 
a  filament  from  the  Bftb.  It  lies  at  first  between  the 
rectus  anticas  and  scalenus  anticns  muscles,  and  then  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  latter,  over  which  it  passes 
obliquely.  The  nerve  enters  the  thorax  between  tlie  subcla- 
vian artery  and  vein,  and  descends  through  that  cavity  in 
front  of  the  root  of  the  luug»  iuid  between  the  fibrous  la- 
mella of  Ihe  pericnrdium  and  the  reflected  part  of  the 
pleura.  When  arrived  near  the  diaphragm  the  nerve 
divides  into  several  brunches,  some  of  which  are  distributed 
to  the  substance  of  that  muscle,  others  pass  through  it,  and 
descend  to  the  solar  plexus,  with  the  filaments  of  which 
they  become  united.  This  is  the  proper  internal  respira- 
tory nervCj  and  is  so  called  to  di&tingoijih  it  from  that  long^ 
branch  which  descends  on  the  serratus  magnus  muscle, 
lying  on  the  (nitside  of  the  thorax.  These  two  nerves  are 
alluded  to  in  this  place  merely  to  give  a  connected  view  of 
the  respiratory  system. 

604.  The  ninth  pair  of  nerves  {lintfualis ;  hypo-glosstis) 
arfscs  by  several  delicate  filaments  placed  in  a  continued 
series  along  the  sulcus  between  the  corpus  pyrdmidale 
and  olivare  of  eacli  side.  These  filaments  converge  and 
nnite  as  they  pass  forwards  to  the  anterior  condyloid  fora- 
men, through  which  the  nerve  which  they  form  makes  its 
exit  from  the  cranium.  The  nerve  at  first  is  deeply 
seated,  lying  posterior  and  internal  to  the  sympathetic  and 
vagus  nerves,  but  it  gradually  comes  forwards  as  it  de- 
scends, and  after  passing  between  the  carotid  artery  and 
jagulur  vein  becomes  more  soperficial  than  either  of  the 
nerves  just  mentioned,  and  lies  a  little  below  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  digastricua  muscle.  The  nerve  now  inclines 
forwards  and  inwards,  parallel  with  the  cornu  of  the  os 
byoides,  where  it  is  separated  from  the  lingual  artery  by 
tjte  hyo-glossus  muscle,  at  the  inner  border  of  which  it 
Mcends    somewhat,   and    divides   into   several   filaments, 
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which  are  distritiuted  to  ihegenio-hyo-glossus  and  Ungual! 
muscles.  At  the  point  where  the  nerve 
forwards  it  will  he  observed  to  hook  round  the  occipital 
artery,  and  then  to  give  off  its  chief  branch,  the  descendens 
tioni,  which  inclines  downwards  and  inwards  in  front  of  the 
sheath  of  the  vessels,  and  ut  the  middle  of  the  neck  curves 
outwards,  to  form,  with  two  branches  from  the  cervical 
plexus,  an  inverted  arch.  The  convexity  of  the  arch  looks 
downwards,  and  from  it  several  long  delicate  filaments  are 
given  off,  which  descend  upon  the  forepart  of  the  neck,  and 
are  distributed  to  the  s.lcrno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  mus- 
des,  also  tu  the  omo-hyuideus.  Previously  to  its  ultimate 
division  the  lingual  nerve  gives  some  filaments  to  the  byo- 
glossus  muscle,  and  others  to  communicate  with  the  gasta- 
lory  nerve. 
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Dissecliojt. — AVlipii  proceeding  to  open  the  sktdl  (the  niu» 
having  been  previously  dissectetl)  it  will  be  found  convenient 
Bftw  through  the  external  table  of  tlje  bones  all  round,  from  the 
supercilinry  ridge  to  the  occipital  protuberance.  When  this  hti 
been  done  the  inner  table  may  be  broken  tbrougb  by  cmplojing 
a  Binall  mallet  aitd  chisel,  or  a  strong  knife  made  for  the  purpose. 
Afler  the  roof  of  Ihe  skull  is  removed,  the  thin  should  be  supportril 
on  a  block,  and  the  dissection  proceeded  with.  An  incision  may 
be  made  along  the  middle  line  so  as  to  lay  open  the  lungitudtiul 
sirnis,  after  ivhich  the  dura  m«ter  may  be  divided  by  a  honzontid 
incision  carried  along  the  wlinle  length  of  one  of  the  hemispherw 
on  a  level  with  the  section  rnnde  in  tlie  bone.  This  portion  of 
membrane  may  then  be  drawn  to  the  opposite  side,  which 
expose  the  Burface  of  Ihe  brain,  the  falx  cerebri,  the  fissur* 
tween  the  hemispheres,  &c.  The  hemisphere  which  is  uncovcwJ 
may  be  drawn  aside  so  as  to  expose  the  corjjus  callosutn,  and  its 
substance  may  be  cut  throtig^h  by  passing  down  a  scalpel  to  a  le*rf 
with  the  corpus  callosmn,  and  (hen  directing  ila  edgt!  outwanlt  «fl<l 
upwards  somewhat,  so  as  to  avoid  entering  the  veulricle.  The  vfn- 
Iricle  may  be  opened  by  makinp  an  incision   tbronob  the  corpu* 
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callosum  parallel  witli  its  raph^,  and  everting  the  external  portion 
of  it.  The  parts  witbin  tlic  boity  aud  aiiterior  and  posterior  cor- 
Diia  of  the  ventricle  bt-iiig  examined,  (he  descend  iit}:^  tomii  oiny  he 
trnt'td  hy  following  the  plexus  cboroidrs  dovviiMards  ititu  il.  after 
which  it  can  Iw  fully  exposed  by  making  an  incision  through  the 
substance  of  ihe  optic  thidamua  cl(>wi»  to  the  cornu.  If  the  comu 
nmmoniji  he  drawn  outwartts,  the  point,  at  wliicli  the  plcxua  enters, 
will  flistinrtly  appear,  and  also  the  change  presented  by  the  pia 
mater,  ivhcre  it  enters  (lie  ventricle.  The  greater  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  berni^phere  may  now  be  removed,  and  the  tentorium 
cercbetli  at  flic  same  time  detached  from  the  para  petrosn,  and  re- 
fl*T led  backwards.  This  will  expose  the  greater  number  of  the 
cerebral  nerves,  with  tlieir  course  and  relations  within  the  cria- 
niura.  Those  within  the  cavemoua  sinus  may  be  brought  into 
>iew  by  follo\>ing  the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  through  the  foramina 
iu  the  dura  mater,  and  everting  it  as  it  ia  cut  up. 

To  gain  a  clear  view  of  the  parts  within  the  orbit  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  greater  part  of  its  roof,  and  the  whole  of  its 
outer  wall.  With  this  intent  the  malar  bone  may  be  sawed 
tlirough  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  orhtt,  and  aa  far  back  as 
the  spheno-maxillary  fissure.  The  orbital  plate  sbuuM  in  the 
next  place  be  cut  tlirough  with  a  chisel  along  its  inner  third,  and 
back  to  the  anterior  clinoid  process  :  this  incision  should  be  con- 
tinned  along  the  Quor  ivt  the  middle  Ibssa,  close  to  the  outside  of 
Uie  foramen  rotuiKluni  aiu]  ovale,  and  thence  along  the  pars  pe- 
trosR,  so  as  to  cut  through  tlie  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
and  the  squamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  When  tliisbas  been 
done  the  whole  may  be  pressed  down  and  detached,  by  cutting 
along  the  base  of  the  skull,  from  within  outwards,  the  knifr  being 
inserted  into  Ihe  fissure  thus  made.  These  measures  should  first 
be  considered,  and  marked  out  on  the  dried  skull.  A  complete 
lateral  view  is  thus  obtained  of  the  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve,  of 
all  those  in  the  sinus,  as  well  as  of  tlie  orbit. 

To  examine  (he  origins  of  (he  nerves  and  the  parts  at  liie  base 
of  the  brain,  it  must  be  detached  from  its  situation,  and  inverted; 
but  it  ia  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  slated  in 
our  description  of  (he  exterior  of  the  brain. 

To  expose  the  medulla  spinalis  in  its  entire  extent  it  becomes 
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iwcessary  to  saw  through  the  broad  part  of  the  occipital  bone 
down  to  the  foramea  magnum,  and  then  to  cut  through  the  arcbrs 
of  the  verlebrte  at  each  side  along  the  whole  of  the  column,  with  a 
knife,  or  rhLsel  and  mallet,  as  it  is  both  tedious  amd  troublesome  to 
saw  them.  The  arches  being  removed,  the  dura  mater  may  be 
laid  open  in  its  entire  length,  and  the  description  of  the  r«ntaizte'{ 
parts  referred  to. 


SECTION    III. 


695.  The  sympathetic  nerves  (nertiintercastales ;  n 
de  la  vie  organique,  Bichat)  form  a  system  by  the 
selves,  characterized  by  maoy  peculiarities  which  dis- 
tinguish them  frum  those  nervous  cords  which  are  con 
iiected  with  the  brain  aud  medulla  spiualis.  They  exl 
from  the  craninm  to  the  pelvis,  lying  along  the  vertebi 
coliimn,  and  present  a  chain  of  ganglia  connected  by  ner- 
vous lilaments^  each  ganglion  being  considered,  by  tnost 
physiologists,  as  a  special  centre  of  nervous  influence.  In 
the  infancy  of  anatomy  the  term  "  ganglion"  was  ased  to 
denote  a  swelling  in  the  thecie  of  tendons,  and  even  at  tbe 
present  day  it  is  not  uufrequently  employed  in  the  same 
sense.  It  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  knotted  ap- 
pearance presented  by  certain  nerves  ;  but  of  late  years  a 
considerable  latitude  has  been  given  to  its  signification  by 
Gall  and  Spurzheira,  who  include  within  its  comprehension 
the  several  masses  of  cineritious  substance  inclosed  wilbin 
the  medulla  aud  brain,  and  which,,  according  to  their 
theory,  are  considered  "  ganglia  of  increase"  to  tlie  forna- 
tive  fibres  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  Nervous  ganglia 
may  be  divided  into  two  orders  :  1.  Those  observable  on 
the  posterior  roots  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  incloding 
thai  of  the  fifth  nerve,  as  well  as  the  slight  swelling  on  the 
nervus  vagus  ;  2.  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerves. 

iiSHi.  To  facilitate  the  description  of  the  symputlietic 
nerves  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  them  as  dirisiblf 
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into  saperior,  tniddle,  nnd  inferior  portions,  corresponding 
villi  the  cervical  and  cranial  regions,  tbe  thoracic,  and  the 
abdominal.  As  they  are  symmetrical,  tbe  description  of 
one  will  suifice  for  boUi.  Each  nerve  consists,  in  most  io- 
stoaces,  of  three  cervical  ganglia,  twelve  dorsal,  five  lum- 
bar, and  four  sacral,  with  llieir  cords  of  connexion.  To 
these  should  be  added  three  small  ganglia  in  the  cranium; 
viz.  the  lenticular  in  tbe  orbit,  the  spbeno-palatine,  or  the 
ganglion  of  Meckel,  and  a  small  one,  described  by  IlibeSj 
as  being  placed  on  the  branch  of  communication  between 
the  anterior  cerebral  arteries.  We  shall  commence  with 
the  6rst  cervical  ganglion. 

697.  The  superior,  or  great  cervical  ganglion,  is  elon- 
gated and  fasiform,  so  as  tu  extend  from  two  or  tlirec  lines 
beneath  the  base  of  tbe  skull,  to  the  transverse  process  of 
tbe  third  cervical  vertebra.  It  lies  on  the  rectus  anticus 
muscle,  concealed  by  the  jugular  vein  and  carotid  artery. 
Brmnckes  proceed  from  it  in  every  possible  direction,  wliich 
may  be  arranged  into  sets  as  follows— ascending,  descend- 
iog»  external  J  internal,  and  anterior. 
..»t  • 

«.  Th«  ascending  set  are  two  in  luimber :  they  fntcr  the  fora- 
men carotictim,  and  form  rnund  the  artery  a  plexus  (plexus  caroti- 
cua),  from  which  two  or  three  Ulamenta  pa.u  upwarda  to  commu* 
nicate  with  Uie  ftixth  nerve  iu  the  cavernous  siniu;  one  or  two 
may  alao  be  traced  along  the  carotid  artery  as  far  as  tbe  minuta 
gangUon  placed  on  the  arteria  conimunicans.      A  ftlaineDt  aiao 

ends  to  the  nasal  branch  of  the  oplitholnoic  ner\''e,  and  which 
ippears  to  be  that  wbicli  is  prolonged  1o  tlie  lenticular  ganglion ; 
aooiher  is  aaid  to  comniunicnte  ^vith  the  descending  branch  ol'  the 
^'idian  ner\e.  \N'oid<l  it  not  be  n»ore  conformable  with  wlmt  oh- 
lains  generally  throughout  the  organic  system  of  nerves,  to  consi- 
der the  two  last  hranchcH  as  Iwing  deriveil,  the  one  from  the  lenti- 
cular ganglion,  nnd  escorted  for  a  whilt;  by  the  tilth  nervc_,  in  order 
to  be  ultimately  prolnnged  to  the  carotid  plexus,  no  as  to  connect 
ihe  nrbital  g.tnglinn  with  the  rest  of  the  system?  and  again,  to 
view  ibe  deeccnding  branch  of  the  Vidian  n«  being  continued  to 
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(Ik-  same  point,  iu  order  to  associate  Meckel'^  ganglion,  sn^i 
thereby  the  naso-palatine  ganglion,  with  tlie  general  &yilein,-of 
which  in  atrictjicss  they  form  a  part  ? 

b.  The  external  branches  are  short,  and  pass  oiifvrards  to 
superior  cervical  ncr^ea,  at  llie  pointji  at  which  they  appear  in  i\ 
of  the  nock. 

c.  The  internal  set  incline  obliquely  inwards  to  the  parts  plao 
along  llie  middle  line,  particularly  to  the  pharynx,  where  they 
contribute  to  (he  formation  of  the  pharyngeal  plexus. 

J.  The  anterior  branchea  are  very  numerous ;  some  of  them 
rommunirate  by  anastomosis  with  the  vagus,  glosso- pharyngeal, 
lingua],  and  facial  nerves.  Others  pass  forwards  on  the  externa] 
carotid  artery,  and  accompany  its  different  ramifications.  These, 
from  their  appearance,  ar«?  called  fiervi  molles. 

e.  The  dfsceiuling  branches  are  divisible  into  two  sets.  Tlic 
first  is  that  by  which  tlie  cervical  ganglion  is  connected  with  tU- 
middle  or  inferior  one,  forming  the  continuation  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve.  It  is  in  general  a  long  and  thin  branch,  but  in  some  ia- 
stances  iin  plac«  is  sirpplied  by  two  filaments  running  parallel. 
The  other  descending  branches  are  two  or  three,  which  unite  to 
form  the  supcrficialis  cordis  nerve. 

6B8,  The  middle  cerviciU  gaDgliou,  when  it  exists, 
(which  is  Qot  always  the  case,)  is  small,  and  very  variable 
in  its  shape.  It  will  be  fuund  oo  a  level  with  tlie  trans- 
verse process  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  where  it  is 
concealed  by  the  sheath  of  the  great  vessels.  It  recei 
the  braucb  of  communication  sent  down  to  it  from 
superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  gives  one  vrhich  conm 
it  with  the  inferior.  From  its  external  side  branches  pais 
to  the  cervical  nerves ;  several  proceed  inwards,  some  l<> 
the  tliyroYd  gland,  others  lo  communicate  with  the  recur- 
rent nerve.  Finally,  from  its  forepart  issues  the  middle 
cardiac  nerve. 

699.  The  inferior  cervical  ganglion  is  also  variable  in 
its  form,  being  usually  single,  but  sometimes  double.  It 
lies  in  the  angle  betwccQ  the  Irausversc  process  of  tJie  last 
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cervical  vertebra  and  the  neck  of  Ibe  first  rib,  close  by  tlie 
vertebral  artery,  which  ahuost  conceals  it  from  view.  It 
receives  the  communicating;  branch  from  the  middle  gan- 
glion, and  sends  down  live  or  six,  which  pass,  some  in 
front,  some  behind,  the  subclavian  artery,  and  end  in  the 
first  thoracic  ganglion.  Some  branches  pass  outwards, 
which  soon  ji>in  the  (>pinul  nerves  that  torm  the  axillary 
plexus,  whilst  others  pass  inwards,  tu  contribute  to  tbe 
formation  of  the  pulmonary  plexus.  Finally,  tiie  inferior 
cardiac  nerve  may  be  considered  as  its  anterior  branch. 

700.  Before  we  proceed  to  describe  tbe  thoracic  portion 
of  tbe  nerve  it  may  be  well  to  cunctude  our  notice  of  the 
cranial  part,  by  describing  the  lenticular  ganglion,  together 
with  tbe  sphenu-palutiue  and  naso-palatine  gangliu,  and 
their  branches.  The  lenticuhir  (faufflion  lies  within  the  orbit 
about  midway  between  the  (»|>lic  foramen  and  tbe  globe  of 
the  eye^  and  inclosed  between  the  external  rectus  muscle 
and  tbe  optic  nerve. 


lU  branches  are  the  follomng: — From  itd  anterior  border  from 
nxteen  to  twenty  delicate  filameiits  idsue,  which  proceed  fnrwardfl 
to  the  sorface  of  the  Hclerotica,  and  pierce  it  ihrougli  niitiule  fiira- 
uiina.     Tbetic  are  the  citinry  nerves :  tUey  pass  along  betiveeii  the 

.  choroid  membrane  and  the  contiguous  Murface  of  the  sclerotica, 

t^odged  in  grooveti  in  tbe  latter,  and  on  reaching  the  ciliary  liga- 
ment they  |>Jerce  it,  some  of  tlii-m  appearing  to  be  lost  iu  its  sub- 
stance, whilst  others  p<<ss  iuwardd,  and  ramify  in  the  iris.  In  tlicir 
course  to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  the  ciliary  nerves  are  divided  into 
two  fascicuU,  one  above,  the  other  below  the  optic  nerve,  tlie  latter 

r  lieing  the  more  nuracTOus.  From  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
ganglion  two  branches  isHue,  of  whit:li  one  passes  backwards  atid 
npwards  to  the  nnsnl  branch  of  tlhe  ophthalmic  nerve,  and  which 
appears  to  be  die  uieditnn  of  commiiuication  between  the  gangUoii 
and  the  reat  of  the  gaagliac  system,  by  being  prolonged   to  the 

['carotid  pleius  ;  the  other  reflecttxl  branch  is  shorter  than  the  pre- 
'ccding,  an<l   passes    thi«nwnrds    and  backtvards   to    the  inferior 

I -oblique  branch  of  the  third  nerve. 


701.  TLe  spheno-palaiirte,  or  MccMs  ganglion,  lies  in 
the  pterygo-TTiaxillary  fossa,  close  by  the  spheno-palatine 
forameQ :  its  branches  may  be  divided  into  the  followiog 
sets — ascending,  descending,  internal,  and  posterior. 

a.  Hip  atctnding  branches  are  two,  which  pass  upwards, 
join  ihn  .superior  maxillary  nerve  previously  to  its  entrance  into  the 
iufra-orbitBl  canal,  h.  The  descetiding  branches  form  (he  pala- 
tine nerve,  which  ia  so  called  from  its  destination.  The  palatine 
nerve  passes  directly  down,  to  reach  the  posterior  palatine  canal. 
In  its  descent  it  in  the  first  place  gives  one  or  two  small  branches, 
which  [KISS  beliiiid  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone, 
HiiJ  are  distributed  to  the  velitni  palati.  Whilst  within  the  canal 
one  or  two  smalt  (ilaments  are  sent  off  through  the  nasal  plate  of 
Uie  palate  bnne,  and  ramify  in  the  pituitary  membrane.  Finally^ 
after  haviii«;  passed  through  the  canal,  the  nerve  tnrns  forwaids 
beneath  the  arch  of  the  palate,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  wliich  ramify  in  the  soft  atnictiires  of  the  palate  and 
gams.  c.  The  internal  or  pheno-palatine  branched,  fcur 
five  in  number,  pass  inwards  through  the  foramen,  fn 
which  tliey  take  their  name,  to  reach  tli«  nasal  fosss^.  Three 
or  four  of  these  run  upon  the  spongy  bones ;  the  other  pasatfl 
nbiirpiely  downwards  and  fonvards  along  the  septum,  and  reaches 
tlie  upper  orilice  of  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  where  it  term* 
nates  in  the  nasopalatine  ganglion.  Tliis  ^nglion  is  v 
small,  and  placed  in  the  nnterior  palatine  canal ;  it  receives 
braiifh  just  mentionetl,  and  gives  off  one  nr  two  small  (ilanien 
which  desceml  to  the  membrane  of  the  palate,  d.  The  poflcri 
branch  of  Meckel's  ganglion  is  called  pterygoid,  or  vidian, 
its  passing  back  througli  the  pierygoid,  or  Vidian  canal,  in  tl 
base  of  the  process  of  that  name.  Having  reached  the  forai 
laceruin  posterius,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  ii 
dines  donriwarcls  and  outwards,  and  enters  the  carotid  run, 
where  it  terminates  in  the  carotid  plexus :  the  other  branch  entei 
the  craniimi,  bnt  does  not  pierce  the  dura  mater.  It  rtios 
wards  and  backwards  beneath  lliat  niembraiie,  lodged  in  a 
<m  the  up|)er  snrface  of  the  purs  petrosa,  and  having 
through  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  reaches  the  aqmednttna  Pnllopii,  wl 
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it  becomes  applied  to  tlie  inferior  surface  of  the  pordo  dura,  which 
it  accompanies  to  within  two  lines  or  so  of  its  exit  from  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen.  Tlie  Vidian  nerve  at  this  point  turns  forwards 
into  the  tympanum^  where  it  niuA  bftneen  the  long  process  of 
the  incuH  and  the  handle  uf  the  malleus,  assuming  the  name  of 
corda  tympani.  In  the  next  place  thf  nerve  descends,  and  escapes 
through  the  gla.st>erian  hssure,  inclining  at  the  same  time  forwards 
and  inwards,  so  as  to  come  into  contact  with  the  gustatory  nerve, 
which  it  accompanies  along  the  inferior  maxiilfi,  until  it  approaches 
the  submaxillary  gland.  When  near  the  gland  the  corda  tympani 
separates  from  the  gustatory  nerve,  and  descends  upon  that  body, 
where  it  divides  into  Hlnments,  forming  a  sort  of  plexus. 

702.  The  thoi^cic  portion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  com- 
prises, first,  a  series  of  ganglia,  twelve  in  number,  dis- 
posed iti  a  regalar  series  along  the  heads  of  the  ribs,  and 
connected  by  short  nervoas  cords  passing  from  one  lo  the 
other;  secondly,  of  the  plexus,  formed  along  the  middle 
line,  for  the  supply  of  the  heart  and  lungs  by  the  sympa* 
tlictic  and  vagus  nerves,  which  present  this  remark- 
able djfTerence,  that  the  pulmonary  plexus  is  formed  for 
the  most  part  by  the  vagus,  the  cardiac  by  the  aympa> 
tbetic  nerves. 

703,  The  cardiac  plexus  (ganglion  cardiacum,  Wris- 
berg ;  plexus  cardiacus,  Hallur)  lies  between  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  and  the  bifurcation  of  tlie  trachea,  extending 
from  the  division  of  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  origin  of 
the  iunominata.  This  may  be  considered  us  the  common 
point  of  onion  of  the  cardiac  nerves  that  issue  from  the  cer- 
vical  ganglia,  and  the  immediate  source  from  which  the 
different  nerves  proceed  which  supply  the  hearU  It  has 
been  described  by  Scarpa  in  these  words, — '*  Anastomosi.s 
ilia  valde  insignis,  %\vtm  inter  ntriusqne  lateris  cardiacorum 
nervorum  truncos  sub  aortte  curvator^  paulo  supra  cor  coa- 
ficitor." 


From  this  plexus  three  orders  of  filaments  proceed  3  wme 
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701.  The  Mifno-palatnu,  or  V  ihe»  tnm  fi»n|«^. 

the  pterygo-maxHIwy  fos..,  oldr  ,'=^'**"«J^'  ^'^ 

-.      *^      '''*.^    .         .  ■  ti  -l**  ^»here  (hey  are  da- 

foramen :  its  branches  may  r  7^.  '^  v. 

,.         .  .,"  -e  of  the  coronary  aitenct, 

sets-ascending,  descendinr     -  ^^^^    The  branches  of  the 

,  .us,  pass  forwards  between  the 

«.  The  asesHduy  h«i«r       ^ ^  ^^j^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^j^j^^  ^.^^,^j^^^  ^^ 

join  the  superior  ni^      ^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^j^^  ^j^^^^j  ^^^^^j,  ^ 

infra-orbital  .^l>W-    f     ^rf,    where  they   communicate  with  the 
tvM  nerve.  mtSoL  u     .      ,  n^        1    •  i 

M  '*      ■'■"'"^  plexus.    The  poalerwr  coronary  plexut 

^mm  .^  ^^  ^^  inferior  and  posterior  surface  of  the 

In  Its  descent  tt  y'^/,     m.  L    ♦        ^  ^ 

^,  ^auncle.  These  nerves  were  at  one  time  supposed 

J"       j^ '"  ^''*  arteries  which  they  accompany  ;  but  the 

j^   ."^ScarpA  have  clearly  shewn  that  they    pass  away 

.        .  .   y,fitels  in  many  pkces,  and  enter  the  muscular  structure 
tbepeli'  > 

afttvl*   j^^  •       I  1- 

,    .^      'Tiffditic  piexua  receives  at  its  upper  extremity  the  cardiac 

•.^       ^  of  A<^h  side,  and  some  branches  from  the  vagus  and  its 

lie  superior  cardiac  nerve  (superficialis  cordis)  commences  by 

^ifeor  fonr  filaments  from  the  first  cervical  gang'lion,  and  usually 

^fves  one  or  two  from  the  trunk  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.    It 

j^acends  behind  the  carotid  artery,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the 

peek  divides  uito  three  branches,  of  which  a  very  small  one  ui- 

chnes  inwards,  and  contributes  to  form  a  plexus  round  the  inferior 

thyroid  artery :  some  join  the  middle,  or  great  cardiac  nerve,  nhilst 

the  remainder  form  with  the  recurrent  nerve  a  plexus,  from  which 

branches  descend  to  the  great  cardiac  plexus.     At  the  left  side  the 

nerve  continaes  undivided  until  it  arrives  at  the  aortic  arch,  where 

it  dividcH  into  delicate  branches,  the  greater  number  of  which  pass 

behind  the  aorta  to  the  cardiac  plexus,  whilst  the  remainder  run  in 

front  of  it  to  join  tlie  recurrent  and  anterior  cardiac   ner\'es.    It 

should  be  observed^  that  in  some  instances  the  right  nerve  also 

reaches  the  thorax  previously  to  its  division.     The  middle  cardiac 

nerve  (cardiaet**  tnagnus)  on  the  right  side  is  the  largest  of  the 

set ;  on  the  left  it  is  sometimes  wanting.     It  descends  from  the 

middle  rrrvical  ganglion,  or  from  the  trunk  of  the  sympathetic, 

should  the  former  be  wanting,  and  after  passiug  in  front  of  tlit 
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IJk  '•»  backwards,  to  reach  the  posterior  sur- 

^  ^e  it  termioates  in  the  cardiac  plexus. 


V 


?s  from  the  last  cervical  ganglion, 

.  ^^        ^^  .tss  behind  the  subclavian  artery,  bat 

^^^tv  of  the  aorta,  the  greater  number  of  ita 

.  ^  •;  anterior  coronary  plexus,  the  rest  joining 

^  ^.     On  the  left  side  the  inferior  cardiac  nerve  is 

^  others. 

.  The  thoracic  gan^^Iia,  as  has  been  said,  lie  on  the 
.ds  of  the  ribs,  covered  by  the  pleura.  Considering 
each  of  them  as  a  centre  from  which  branches  proceed,  we 
observe  a  branch  of  communication  passing  upwards  to  the 
ganglion  above  it,  and  downwards  to  that  below  it,  so  as  to 
continue  the  series.  Externally  one  or  two  filaments  pass 
from  each  to  the  contiguous  intercostal  nerve,  so  as  to 
connect  the  nerves  of  organic  with  those  of  animal  life. 
The  internal  branches  from  the  five  first  ganglia  pass  to* 
wards  the  middle  line,  some  reaching  the  side  of  the 
trachea,  and  ending  in  the  pulmonary  plexus;  others  ra> 
mifying  on  the  oesophagus  and  aorta.  But  the  anterior 
branches  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth,  and  sometimes  to  tlie 
tenth  inclasively,  pass  obliquely  downwards  aiVd  inwards 
on  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras,  and  unite  into 
a  single  trunk  (nervus  splanchnicus  major)  ^  which  passes 
in  a  slight  longitudinal  fissure  between  the  fibres  of  the  cms 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  terminates  in  the  semi-lunar  gang- 
lion. The  anterior  branches  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  unite 
into  a  small  nerve  {splanchnicus  minor),  which  pierces  the 
crus  of  the  diaphragm  external  to  the  larger  nerve,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  branches,  and  finally  terminates 
in  the  renal  plexus. 

The  abdominal  part  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  consists  of 
the  semi-lunar  ganglia,  and  the  primary  and  secondary 
plexns  which  issue  from  them;  and,  secondly,  of  the  direct 
continuation  of  the  nerve. 


bM;luvfurd4/  «nd  jqin  the  puknpnai^  F^W^  othen  tani.|bcwardi, 
to  ^jviii  t^p  forepart  of  th<;  aort^;  h»i  tbe  descending  set,  by  fu 
the  moat  numerous^  pass  to  tbe  heart  itself  where  they  are  d»- 
IKwed  in  two  seta^  which  take  the  course  of  the  coronary  arteria^ 
Iin4  (^e  thence  termed  the  coronary  plexns.  The  branches  of  dw 
Hghtf  or  {fnierior  coronary  plexus,  pass  fivwards  between  the 
aorta,  ^d  pohnonary  artery,  and  ramify  on  the  right  ventricle  and 
auricle,  tbe  greater  number  of  them  being  directed  towards  tbe 
right  border  of  the  heart,  where  diey  communicate  with  tbe 
bnacbes  of  the  posterior  plexus.  The  posterior  eoroHory  plexus 
will  be  found  to  ramify  on  the  inferior  and  posterior  surface  of  tbe 
left  rentricle  and  auricle.  These  nerves  were  at  one  time  supposed 
to  be  confined  to  the  arteries  which  they  accompany  ;  but  tbe 
researches  of  Scarpa  have  clearly  shewn  that  they  pass  away 
from  the  vessels  in  many  places,  and  enter  the  muscular  structure 
of  the  heart. 

He  cardiac  plexus  receives  at  its  upper  extremity  the  cardiac 
nerves  of  each  side,  and  some  branches  from  the  vagus  and  its 
recurrent    ■ 

The  superior  cardiac  nerve  (superficialis  cordis)  commences  by 
three  or  four  filaments  from  tbe  first  cervical  ganglion,  and  usually 
receives  one  or  two  from  tbe  trunk  of  tbe  sympathetic  nerve.  It 
descends  behind  the  carotid  artery,  and  at  tbe  lower  part  of  tbe 
neck  divides  into  three  branches,  of  which  a  very  small  one  in- 
clines inwards,  and  contributes  to  form  a  plexus  round  the  inferior 
thyroid  artery  :  some  join  the  middle,  or  great  cardiac  nerve,  whilst 
the  remainder  form  with  tbe  recurrent  nerve  a  plexus,  from  which 
branches  descend  to  the  great  cardiac  plexus.  At  the  leA  side  tbe 
nerve  continues  undivided  until  it  arrives  at  tbe  aortic  arch,  where 
it  divides  into  delicate  branches,  the  greater  number  of  which  pass 
behind  tbe  aorta  to  tbe  cardiac  plexus,  whilst  tbe  remainder  run  in 
front  of  it  to  join  the  recurrent  and  anteridr  cardiac  nerves.  It 
should  bd  observed^  that  in  some  instances  the  right  nerve  also 
reaches  the  thorax  previously  to  its  division.  Tbe  middle  cardiac 
nerve  {eardiaeus  magnus)  on  the  right  side  is  the  largest  of  tbe 
set ;  on  the  left  it  is  Sometimes  wanting.  It  descends  from  the 
middle  cervical  ganglion,  or  from  the  trunk  of  the  sympathetic, 
should  the  former  be  wanting,  and  after  passing  in  front  of  die 
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siibclaTi'an  artery  inclines  backwards,  to  reach  the  pORterior  Sur- 
face ftf  (he  aortic  arch,  where  it  terminates  in  the  cardiac  plexus. 
1  lie  inferior  cardiac  nerve  arises  from  the  iaat  cervical  ^ngliou, 
by  severnl  filamenta  which  pass  behind  the  suliclavian  artery,  but 
afterwards  crosa  in  front  of  the  aorta,  the  greater  number  of  ita 
filaments  reaching  the  anterii>r  coronary  plexus,  (lie  rest  jointng 
with  the  preceding.  On  the  led  aide  the  inferior  cardiac  nerve  is 
larger  than  the  otherji. 


704.  The  thoracic  gai]»;lia,  as  has  been  said,  lie  on  ttie 
heada  of  the  ribs,  covered  by  the  pleura.  Considerinjj 
each  of  them  as  a  centre  from  whicti  branches  proceed,  wo 
observe  a  branch  of  coiiimiinicatiun  passin^^  upwards  to  the 
ganglion  above  it,  and  downwards  to  that  below  it,  so  as  to 
continue  the  series.  E\tcnially  one  or  two  filaments  pass 
from  each  to  the  contiguous  intercostal  nerve,  so  as  to 
connect  the  nerves  of  organic  with  those  of  animal  life. 
The  internal  branches  from  the  five  first  ganglia  pass  to< 
ward^  lite  middle  line,  some  reaching  the  side  of  the 
trachea,  and  endiiig^  in  the  pulmonary  plexus;  others  ni> 
niifying  on  the  »-soplingns  and  aorta.  But  the  anterior 
branches  from  the  sixtli  to  the  ninth,  and  sometimes  to  tJie 
tenth  inclusively,  pass  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards 
on  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertehrte,  and  unite  into 
a  single  trunk  {ncrfus  spfanchnkus  major),  which  posses 
in  a  slight  longitudinal  fissure  between  the  fibres  of  the  eras 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  terminates  in  the  semi-lunar  gang' 
lion.  The  anterior  branches  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  unite 
into  a  small  uerve  {splanchnicus  minor),  which  pierces  the 
crus  of  the  diaphragm  external  to  the  larger  nerve,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  branches,  and  finally  terminates 
iu  the  renal  plexus. 

The  abdominal  part  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  consists  of 
the  semi-lunar  ganglia,  and  the  primary  and  secondary 
plexus  which  issue  from  (hem;  and.  secuikdly,  of  the  direct 
continuation  of  the  nerve. 
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705.  The  semi-lanar  ganglia  hare  l>een  coDsidered  bj 
some  persons  as  the  centre  of  the  gangliac  system.  They 
are  of  considerable  size,  but  vary  very  much  in  form. 
They  are  supported  on  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  close 
at  each  side  of  the  coeliac  axis.  From  their  circumference 
a  great  number  of  branches  proceed,  which  form  an  ex- 
tensive and  intricate  interlacement,  called  the  solar  plexus, 
which  is  placed  before  the  aorta  and  spine,  and  above  the 
paqiireas.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  though  it  is  formed 
chiefly  by  the  sympathetic,  it  receives  branches  abo  from 
the  vagus  and  phrenic  nerves.  The  secondary  plexus 
above  alluded  to  consist  of  a  number  of  filaments,  which 
proceed  to  each  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  following  the 
course  of  their  arteries,  and  denominated  accordingly. 
Thus  the  numerous  branches  which  accompany  the  hepatic 
artery  to  the  liver,  through  the  lesser  omentum,  constitute 
the  hepatic  plexus ;  those  which  proceed  to  the  stomach 
form  the  coronarj/  plexus,  to  the  spleen  the  splenic  plexus ; 
and  those  which  lie  within  the  folds  of  the  mesentery  re- 
ceive the  name  of  the  great  mesenteric  plexus,  from  which 
another  plexus  is  derived,  the  branches  of  which  accom- 
pany the  inferior  mesenteric  artery.  The  renal  plexus  differs 
from  the  others  merely  in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  made 
up  by  the  lesser  splanchnic  nerve,  and  by  branches  from 
the  solar  plexus:  from  it  also  is  derived  the  spermatic 
plexus,  which  descends  (in  the  male)  to  the  testis,  taking 
the  course  of  the  spermatic  artery ;  and  in  the  female 
passes  into  the  pelvis,  to  be  distributed  to  the  ovarium'. 

700.  The  continuation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  enters 
the  abdomen  by  passing  beneath  the  ligamentum  arcna- 
tum  proprius,  where  it  rests  on  the  psoas  muscle.  Hie 
lumbar  ganglia  vary  in  number,  being  sometimes  but  three, 
at  others  as  many  as  five.  They,  with  their  branches  of 
communication,  lie  along  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas 
muscle  :  each  sends  inwards  branches  which  ramify  round 
the  aorta ;  and  outwards,  some  which  communicate  with 
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the  lambar  nerves >  In  the  pelvis  there  are  asaally  five 
gaoglia,  cunnecled  like  the  retit  of  the  series  :  the  last  pair 
lie  closely  together  in  iVunt  of  the  coccyx ;  sometimes 
there  appears  to  be  but  a  siugle  ganglion,  to  which  both 
nerves  converge.  From  the  outer  side  of  each  ganglion 
tilan»en(s  of  conimunication  pass  to  the  sacral  nerves  ;  from 
the  inner  side  several  join  (he  hypogastric  plexus,  which 
is  derived  chiefly  from  the  inferior  mesenteric  ptexas* 
The  pelvic  viscera  receive  an  abundant  supply  of  nenres 

I  from  this  interlacement. 
Of  the  Globe  of  the  Eye. 
707.  The  globe  of  the  eye  is  situated  at  the  internal  and 
anterior  part  of  the  orbital  fossa,  which  lodges  it  and  itt 
appendages:  its  form  is  that  of  a  spheroid,  slightly  com- 
pressed at  the  four  opposite  points  of  its  circumference* 
which  correspond  with  the  insertion  of  the  recti  muscle. 
The  direction  of  the  globe  does  not  correspond  with  that  of 
tlie  orbit ;  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  parallel  with  one  anotlier, 
whilst  those  of  the  orbits  diverge  considerably  in  front, 
and  if  prolonged  backwards  would  decussate  behind  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid  bone ;  hence  aa  the  optic  nerves  co- 
incide in  their  direction  with  that  of  the  axes  of  the  orbits, 
each  of  them  must  enter  the  gIol>e  of  the  correspondmg^ 
eye  to  the  inner  side  of  its  axis,  and  consequently  nf  the 
axis  of  vision.  When  viewed  in  profile  tlie  globe  appears 
to  be  composed  of  segments  of  two  spberefl,  of  which  th« 
anterior  is  smaller  and  more  prominent ;  hence,  when  i\» 
different  diameters  are  compared,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
antero-posterinr  exceeds  the  others  by  about  a  line.  An- 
teriorly tlie  globe  of  the  eye  is  in  relation  with  the  cor\jnnc< 
^B  tiva,  which  is  reflected  from  the  eye-lids  upon  it; — poste- 
B  riorly  witli  the  vessels  and  nerves  (optic  and  ciliary)  which 
enter  it,  and  with  a  quantity  of  adipose  substance,  in  which 
some  measure  embedded,  round  its  circumference, 
iie  six  muscles  inserted   into   it  ;~~superiorly,  and 
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towards  its  oater  side,  with  tlic  laciirymal  giaiid ; 
ternally  with  the  caruucula  and  lachrymal  sack. 

706.  The  eye  is  composed  of  coucentric  membranos  and 
humoars ;  the  former  are  not  unfrequeotly  called  coats,  or 
tunics,  but  as  nunc  of  them  forms  a  complete  investmeot 
the  term  is  not  so  applicable  as  that  here  adopted,  llie 
membranes  are  the  conjunctiva,  sclerotica,  cornea,  chortiid, 
retina,  and  iri^,  iLe  capsule  of  the  crystalline  leas,  the 
hyiUoid  membrane,  and  that  of  the  aqueous  humour. 

709.  The  conjunctiva  (niemhrnna  conjunrthtt,  stvf  (ulitnta) 
linrs  tlic  frte  bonier  wid  inner  suHVice  of  ihe  ey^-lid«,  from  wliirh 
it  i»  reflected  on  (be  globe  of  the  eye,  so  as  to  covrr  its  ante rinr 
third :  towards  (he  inner  randnis  of  the  eye  it  forma  ■  miall 
rresrrnt-shapcd  fohl.  which  in  the  human  subject  ia  but  a  m^ 
ment  of  the  luembrana  nic(i(ans  of  birds.  Along  the  bordeni  of 
(he  Kda  it  is  continuous  with  the  skin,  and  by  lining  the  pmictj 
tuc/irymalia.  forms  a  continued  surface  with  the  mucous  membraite 
of  the  lachrymal  passages  and  nasal  {oinee.  It  is  red  and  vasrukrr 
on  the  lids,  but  firm  and  pale  on  the  sclerotica :  it  becomes  tbtn 
and  trarsparent  on  Ihe  cornea,  so  much  so,  that  some  annto- 
niists  have  doubled  whether  it  extends  over  the  entire  of  1h 
surface. 

710.  The  sclerotica  {cortien  opftca),  6rm  and  resistant  In  Its 
(exture,  forms  about  four-finiis  «»f  the  external  Invest!^  '<f       , 
eye,  extending  from  the  entrance  nf  the  optic  nen-e  1u  ...,  :    ;  itr       ' 
of  (he  cornea.     Its  external  snrfare  is  convex,  and  in  relation  with 

(he  conjunctiva,  ttv*  expanaious  of  the  muscles,  and  the   > 
and  ner\'fs  of  the  orbit  i  the  internal  in  concave,  and  in  app' 
witli  tite  choroid  membrane,  with  which  it  is  connected  bv  \~aselHH 
lar  and  nervous  fdaments,  and  by  some  deUcale   cellular  (imik^^ 
Posteriorly  it   is   pierced   by  a  small  circular  aperture,    for  thf 
transmission  of  tlie  optic  nerve,  situated  a  lilile  lo  the  inner  jiJf 
of  the  axis  of  the  globe  :  anteriorly  it   is  truncated,  w)  astolno* 
an    aperture  about  six  lines  in  diameter,  but   somewhat  grfsltr 
ill  the  transverse  than    in  the   veilicsl   direction.      The   iiro«r  cclgt 
of  this  aperture  ia  slighlty  bevelknl  off,  so  as  to  allow  the  torn*  '•» 
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be  ins**rled  into  it,  somewlial  like  a  ivatcli-glass  into  its  case.  The 
sclerotica  in  a  iibroiia  membrnne,  its  fibreH  intcrtaring  intimately,' 
but  not  aifsuiniii;;  any  a/iAtgnable  direction.  It  is  (tucker  poste- 
riorly than  towards  its  anterior  part ;  but  in  this  latter  situation  it 
u  strengthened  by  the  tendinous  expanaioiia  of  the  muscles,  which 
■ome  a natomist^  have  considered  as  a  distinct  membrane,  and  de- 
nominated tunica  albu^iuea.  The  aperture  for  llie  optic  nerre 
ifl  anoally  found  to  be  divided  by  a  number  of  septa,  so  iib  to 
constitute  a  rribrifomi  plate,  through  which  llie  pulp  of  the  nerve 
Toay  be  made  to  ooze  as  if  through  miEiute  pores.  At  \U  exit 
from  the  ■kiill  the  nerve  receives  an  iavestroent  from  the  durm 
mater,  which  accompanies  it  to  the  point  at  which  it  pierces  the 
■cleroticK,  where  it  separates  from  the  nerve  and  becomes  blended 
with  the  substance  of  the  latter  membrane. 

The  cornea  {cornea  pellucida)  occupies  the  anterior  fifth  of  tlw 
globe  of  the  eye,  its  transverse  diameter  being  about  seven  lines, 
the  vertical  a  little  less.  The  anterior  surface,  which  is  convex 
and  prominent,  U  in  contact  with  ihe  conjunctiva ;  the  posterior  is 
concave,  and  is  lined  by  tlie  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour: 
its  circumference,  neatly  circular  in  the  huninn  subject,  is  received 
within  the  anterior  border  of  the  sclerotica,  with  \ihich  it  ia  so  in- 
tHDAtely  united  as  not  to  be  separable  from  it  without  long-con-' 
tinned  maceration.  Its  degree  of  convexity  varies  in  diflereut  in- 
dividuals,  and  at  different  periods  of  life.  It  is  composed  of  five 
or  six  concentric  lamcllte,  united  by  some  connecting  medium,  pro- 
bably a  tine  cellulnr  tissue,  the  interstices  of  which  contain  an 
aqueous  or  serouii  fluid.  Thi:  lamellar  structure  of  tlic  cornea  is 
beautifully  adapted  to  tlie  functions  of  the  eye.  Were  it  fibrous, 
like  the  sclerotica,  even  though  at  the  same  time  translucent,  it 
woald  cause  a  di&persion  of  the  rays  of  hght,  and  thereby  resolve 
tlkem  into  their  primitive  or  prismatic  rays,  which  would  neceaaa^ 
rily  produce  a  rolmired  and  confused  image.  The  effect  mny  be 
readily  exempliGed  by  looking  at  a  lighted  taper  through  a  fL*ather : 
the  ftame  will  iiistntitly  appear  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  coloured 
images ;  and  were  the  cornea  made  up  of  fibres  woven  ever  ao 
finely,  the  effect  would  be  similar. 

711.  The  ciliary  ligament  (^orbirulus  ciliaris,  Haller)  '\n  a 
ring  of  light  grev  raatterj  »bout  a  hue  and  a  half  in  briadth,  which 
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is  attaclitd  lo  Hie  inner  flnifao«  of  the  aclcroticn,  just  at  its  juuction 
with  the  cornea.  Externally  it  is  uhittd,  though  slightly,  with 
the  aclcruticu ;  posteriorly  \%ith  the  choroid  membrane  ;  anil  an- 
teriorly with  the  iri«,  which  may  said  to  be  embedded  in  it* 
Hubstnncr.  It  ndhercB  more  firmly  to  the  choroid  than  to  the  other 
textures,  and  by  a  ohght  effort  is  separated  from  the  latter,  re- 
roainin<;  attached  to  the  former.  The  ciliary  arteries  pass  through 
it,  and  diiitribiite  some  twiga  to  it^  as  do  the  ciliary  nerves  in  their 
conrse  to  the  iris.  Some  anatomists  have  considered  the  ciliary 
ligament  as  a  ganglion  in  nhich  the  ciliary  nerves  terminate,  and 
from  which  brunches  procec<l  to  the  iris  ;  but  no  instance  can  b« 
adduced  in  which  a  nervous  ganglion  forms  tlie  medium  of  nniOD 
and  conuexiou  between  parts  in  the  same  way  that  tliis  stnirtuw 
docs,  as  we  tind  it  attached  to  tlie  sclerotica,  and  giving  attach* 
raent  to  the  iris,  choroid  membrane,  and  ciliary  processes. 

712.  Tlic  choroid  membrane  is  placed  between  the  8<lem!ict 
and  the  retina,  extending  from  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  m 
far  as  the  ciliary  ligament.  In  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  it  is 
connected,  though  loosely,  to  the  sclerotica  by  minute  veaaek, 
nerves,  and  cellular  tissue  ;  but  anteriorly  the  union  is  e^itablisiied 
through  the  medium  of  the  cilfary  ligament.  The  inner  surface  it 
in  a|>])osition  with  the  retina,  or  rather  with  Jacob's  membnuK. 
Posteriorly  the  choroid  pn^sents  a  foramen,  with  a  well-dcfinfJ 
margin,  for  the  transmission  of  the  optic  nerve  :  its  anterior  termi- 
nation requires  a  particular  description,  as  some  difference  o^ 
opinion  has  existed  with  regard  to  it.  The  membrane  consists  d 
tw*.»  lamcUac,  which,  though  separable  at  the  posterior,  are  united 
at  the  anterior  part,  where  it  becomes  connected  with  the  ciliari 
ligament :  there  it  drops  inwards  towards  the  axis  of  the  eye,  atul 
is  drawn  into  a  number  of  delicate  folds,  the  aggregate  of  whicli 
forms  a  complete  circle,  resting,  like  a  collar,  round  llie  border  of 
the  crystalline  lens,  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  \itreous  humouf. 
In  tliis  manner  arc  formed  the  ciliary  processes,  the  araregate  ^ 
which  luis  been  variously  named  by  different  anatomists  {corfmt_ 
ciiiart,  corona  ciliaris). 

7 13.  The  choroid  membrane  is  essentially  vascular  in  its  slmtm 
being  composed  of  minute  arteries  and  veins,  united  hv  rrllil 
tissue.  The  arteries  are  divided  into  two  sets- the  lung  aod  shot^ ' 
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the  former,  two  in  iiunihor,  pass  directly  forwards,  after  having 
picTLcil  tlic  sclcrr>licn,  \ym^,  between  the  latlrr  and  tbc  cliormd, 
without  giving  branches  to  either  ;  and  when  tliey  reach  the  ciliiiry 
ligament  tliey  turn  inwards,  and  divide  into  branches,  which  are  ex- 
clusively distributed  to  the  iris.  Thewe  vessela  are  situated  at 
oppodite  sidtH  of  the  gU)be>  nearly  on  a  line  with  its  axis ;  the  ex- 
ternal one,  however,  is  a  little  above,  tlie  internal  a  little  ImjIow  it, 
Tl»e  short  ciliary  arteries  pierce  the  aclerotica  nenrnr  to  tbe  optic 
nerve  than  the  long  ones,  and  soon  divide  info  branches,  which 
ran  at  first  parallel  with  one  another,  and  mntnally  send  twigu  of 
eontinunication,  so  that  they  all  freely  anastomoEe,  particidarly 
towards  tlie  nnterior  part  of  the  choroid,  where  they  form  a  circle, 
consisting  of  a  most  minute  Inlerlaceinent  of  vessels.  The  veins 
are  readily  distinguishable  from  the  arteries  by  their  greater  siKe,  as 
well  as  by  their  peculiar  arrsmgeraent.  Tliey  extend  from  before 
backwards  in  a  radiated  form,  describing  arches  as  they  converge 
tn  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye,  and  form  by  this  uition  three  or 
four  small  vessels,  which  pierce  the  sclerotica,  and  open  into  the 
ophtliaJmic  vein.  As  the  veins  of  the  choroid  membrane  are  dis- 
posed  in  whirls,  tbey  are  usually  denominated  vasa  vorticosn  ; 
they  occupy  for  (he  most  part  tlie  external,  and  the  arteries  the 
internal  surface  of  the  membrane.  On  this  distribution  of  th« 
vesaeU  is  founded  tlin  divisiun  of  the  choroid  into  two  lamellae, 
of  which  the  internal  is  denominated  tunica  Ruyachiana,  in  com- 
pliment to  Huysch,  who  was  the  first  tlmt  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating its  Htructure  by  injection.  Tlie  inner  niirface  of  the  mem- 
bnuie,  from  its  villous  or  fleecy  appearance,  has  been  called  tape- 
tum  ;  when  minutely  injected  it  is  of  a  deep  scarlet  colour.  It 
appears  to  secrete  the  colouring  matter  {pigmeniiun  nigrum\ 
which  gives  to  the  choroid  membrane  of  man  and  animals  its  va- 
rious shades  of  colour. 

714.  Tlie  ciliary  processes,  formed,  as  has  been  above  stated, 
of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  choroid,  ore  from  60  (o80  in  number. 
The  form  of  each  lamella,  or  process,  is  triangular:  one  hide  Inoka 
forward  to  the  iris,  the  nthcr  backwards  to  tlie  crystallinu  lens  and 
vitroou.i  humour,  with  which  it  is  in  contact;  the  tliird,  or  shortest, 
ia  free.  The  processes  are  alternately  long  and  Mhort.  and  in  their 
arrangement  resemble  the  plicie  observable  on  the  under  sur&ce 
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I  ftttacbrd  (o  the  inner  durftic«  of  H  .«rccii   the  processes  are  fiM 

with  Uic  cnrnrn.      Extemtilly  i*,mentum  nigrum  ui  every  putiW" 

the  sdrroticit ;  poslcriorly  w\  oi'  the  lens  and  vitreous  hunnMU 

terioriy   with  the   iria,  wh*  tinea,  rorrejiponding  not  vrith  the 

jiuhstAiice.     It  fldhnM  v  ^(iveen  them. 

textures,  and  by  a  ^'  ftnica  turvea)  is  placed  between  the  cho 

maining  attached  (o ^,  ri/rcoua  bnmour,  wilJi   which   it  is  merely  iu 

it,  and  distrihnt<»    .Ycnds  from  tl»c  bottom  of  the  eye,  where  it  ii 

romrm!    to    th'    ^  ilmt  of  tlie  optic  nerve,  forwards  as  far  as  the  com- 

li|^nient  up      /the  cilinry  processes,  where  it  appears  to  termiuHe 

from   -v'  7(i(i  ratlier  prominent  line.      Its  structure  is  soft  ood 

a4tdii>  living  subject  it  is  transparent,  and  so  continues  for 

and      i^ffft^  *^*^  death,  but  then  becomes  of  a  pale  vrhite  coloor. 

dr       ^  riie  ophthalmic    artery  has   been  minutely    injected^   tke 

^rane  can  be  shewn  to  consist  of  two  lamellae,  of  which  tbr 

wnftl  is  vascular,  and  presents  several  small  vessels,  which  ari«e 

^nn  the  cenlnilis  retina ;  the  external  is  medullary.      If  the  eyr 

Ift  macerated  for  some  days  in  water,  the  medullary  part  of  tiie 

Ktina  can  be  washed  away,  leaving  the  vascular  iu  its  natural  po«- 

(ion.     About  two  lines   outside  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve 

may  be  observed  in  the  retina  a  small  hole  and  a  yellow  spot,  first 

described  by  Soenimerring,  and  named  by  him,  the  out  forarHtn 

centrale,  the  other  limbus  luteia.      The  yellow  sptit  appears  tg 

coincide  with  the  axis  of  vision :  the  appearance  v«'hich  has  been 

called  a  foramen  is  owing  to  a  transparent  point  in  the  retina. 

rather  than  to  a  perforation  of  its  substance. 

"  Eiclusively  of  tlie  two  layers  here  noticed,  the  retina  is  found 
to  be  covered  on  its  external  surface  by  a  dehcate  tranapamit 
membrane,  united  to  it  by  cellular  substance  and  vessels.  If  ll* 
sclerotica  be  removed,  and  the  choroid  membrane  carefullv  torn 
and  everted,  small  portions  of  the  structure  here  alluded  to  can  b* 
detached,  or  a  globule  of  air,  or  even  of  quicksilver,  may  be  iwt 
nuated  beneath  it,  by  whith  means  it  is  raised,  and  can  be  itn 
distinctly  if  held  towards  the  light »."  Tliis  is  now  known  W 
Jacob'*  membrane.     It  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  retina, 


•  An  Aeetynt  of  a  Mmhrant  nonjint  dcKriM,  hy  Adtmur  Jacob  M  D.-* 
niil.Tnuis,1819. 
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or  to  codsiiit  of  its  medullary  lameUa  detactied  by  the  proccM  re- 
sorted  to  in  the  dtiuectioii  of  the  organ ;  for  the  yellow  spot  of 
Soeninierring  Id  never  distinctly  seen  until  Jacob's  membrane  is 
removed  ;  and  when  this  has  been  i-fTected,  we  can  (.(ill  sht-w  the 
retinn  to  consist  of  i(»  two  Iniiiellic. 

716.  The  iris,  which  presents  the  coloured  eirrle  seen  thmufih 
the  transparent  cornea,  resembles  a  partition  placed  vertically  8o  an 
to  divide,  but  very  unequally,  tlie  interval  between  the  cornea 
and  the  lens  into  two  parts.  The  iris  presents  two  flat  surfaces 
nnd  two  circumferences;  on  the  anterior  surface,  which  is  dif- 
ferently coloonvl  in  different  individuals,  may  he  observed  two 
concentric  rings,  of  which  the  external  is  broader  than  the  inter- 
nal, but  not  so  deeply  coloured  :  it  is  marked  by  several  striated 
lines,  which  pass  from  the  preal  circumference  inwards  to  the  pu- 
pil, where  they  seem  to  bifurcate.  The  posterior  surface  rond- 
guoufl  to  the  ciliary  processes  is  covered  by  a  dark,  pigment  similar 
to  tJiat  of  the  choroid.  When  this  is  washed  off  a  number  of 
fine  lines,  or  fibres,  may  be  observed,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
inagnifying  power,  convergin<>  from  the  greater  circumference  to 
the  pupil :  these  are  distinct  from  one  another  in  iLe  former  nitua- 
IJon,  but  in  the  latter  are  blended  so  as  to  form  a  niembrnnoua 


The  great  circumference  of  the  iris  corresponds  with  the  ciliary 
ligament,  into  which  it  may  be  said  to  be  inserted ;  the  lesser 
forma  the  border  of  the  .-ipertnre  called  llie  pupil. 

The  iris  is  abundantly  sujiplied  with  nerves  from  the  ciliary 
nerves :  it  receives  the  two  long  ciliary  arteries  which  pa.'is  along 
between  tlie  choroid  and  sclerotica,  and  the  lesser,  or  anterior 
ones,  which  pierce  the  ciliary  ligament  from  without.  These  ves- 
sels approach  the  iris  from  four  opposite  directions,  and  at  its 
greater  ciicnmfercnce  freely  amistomose,  so  as  to  form  the  larger 
vascular  circle  of  the  iris.  From  this  circle  branches  pass  in- 
wards, converging,  and  foim  at  a  little  distance  from  the  pupil 
another  circle,  by  a  second  anastomosis.  Finally,  from  this  inner 
circle  minute  filaments  pass  inwards,  and  seem  to  terminate  at  the 
pnpilary  margin  of  the  iris.  The  veins,  in  general,  take  the  same 
course  as  the  arteneH,  but  the  greater  number  open  into  the  vasa 
vorticusa.     The  ciliary  nerves,  after  having  passed  through  tbo 
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J  nBlcnor  ittrfkcc  o(  tht 

of  a  mushroom.    The  intenrali  bo^       ^j,^  wluGh  ■con  elude  om 

by  a  pigment  nmUar  to  the  pif        Mope. 

lar,  which  Uavei  on  the  auiface 

number  of  dark,  striated  K-  -  ,,     „ 

1^  i  xi_    •  1.       IV-         .r*  or  <««  Bye. 
cesses,  but  the  raterrals  b'  J  9 

715.  The  rsftiM  (t     ^„  j^  ^  ti^^  pellucid  fluid,  which  filk 

ro'id  membrane  and  »    ,  t|„5  gy^^  occupying  the  space  between  tk 

appoution.     It  ««*  j,«.  kns.      It  is  inclosed  in  a  thin  transpareut 

continnoaawitk     .  secretes  it  in  tlie  first  instance,  and  reproOuce$ 

mencement  ^^ted  by  accident,  or  during  oporationa.    This  mem- 

by  a  deBMr^.  caDed  the  capsule  of  the  aqueous  humour,  lines  the 

F'^W «  'yr^^terior  sur&ce  of  the  iris,  but  does  not  seem  to  extend 


,/^fi>ritx>ioit  chamber. 
^^'  ^A  'fbe  cryitaUwa  lens  is  situated  at  the  union  of  the  antrrior 
"    jid  *'*^  ^  ^^^  posterior  thirds  of  the  eye,  lying  behind  tbe 
Jl^furrounded  by  the  ciliary  processes,  and  embedded  in  the 
j^oos  humour.     Tlie  lens  is  doubly  convex;  but  the  posteiior 
^gment  which  is  received  into  the  vitreous  humour  is  more  con* 
ireK  than  the  anterior :  the  convexity  of  both  is  greater  in  infancy 
(ban  in  adult  age.    The  greatest  thickness  of  the  lens  is  about  two 
lines  and  half;  its  circumference  measures  from  twelve  to  fonrteen. 
It  consitits  externally  of  a  sofl  and  homogcnons  substance,  pre- 
senting no  trace  of  organization ;  but  the  central  part,  mure  dense 
and  firm,  is  made  up  of  concentric  lamella;. 

The  lens  is  enclosed  in  a  capsule,  which  invests  it  all  round,  but 
without  any  distinguishable  adlierence  to  it,  and  is  thicker  and 
firmer  on  the  anterior  than  on  the  posterior  surface.     If  a  punc- 
ture be  made  in  the  membrane  a  small  quantity  of  a  pellucid  fluid 
issues   from  the   incision,  which   is   termed    liquor   MorffagHi. 
When  macerated  in  a  dilute  acid,  or  suddenly  plunged  into  boiling; 
water,  the  capsule  becomes  opaque  and  corrugated,  presenting* 
pale,  milky  ap|)earancc.     The  lens  and  its  capsule  are  both  en- 
closed within  a  diiplicaturc  of  the  hyaloid  membrane ;  or  rather, 
after  invcHtiiig  the  vitreous  humour,  this  membrane  approaches  tbe 
circiiniferencc  of  the  lens,  wlierp  it  may  be  coiiceivct\  to  ddvidc  into 
two  lamellae,  ofwhirh  one  pas.sos  brfore.the  ot\ker  bcViiml  tliathody. 
By  this  armn;;cment  an  intcrHticc  of  a  trian^rvxW  totm  \s  left,  »he 
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apex  of  which  is  at  the  point  of  division  of  the  membrane,  the  base 
at  the  marg^  of  the  lens ;  and  as  this  is  continued  all  round,  it 
forms  a  canal,  named  the  canal  of  Petit.  When  distended  with 
air,  which  can  be  easily  done  by  puncturing  it,  and  inserting  the 
point  of  a  blowpipe,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  chain  of  minute 
vesicles  disposed  round  the  lens,  communicating  freely,  inasmuch 
as  the  air  passes  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  capsule  of  the  lens  receives  a  minute  branch  from  the  arteria 
centralis  retinae,  which  ramifies  on  its  posterior  segment,  but  none 
of  its  branches  have  ever  been  found  to  extend  to  the  substance  of 
the  lens.  The  lens  has  been  supposed  to  be  muscular  in  its 
structure,  and  thereby  to  possess  the  power  of  altering  its  form,  so 
as  to  adapt  the  eye  to  the  different  distances  within  which  distinct 
vision  obtains.  This  opinion  was  first  promulgated  by  Dr.  Pem- 
bcrton*,  in  a  thesis  wnritten  at  Leyden.  Dr.  Young -f-  brought  it 
forward  again  some  years  ago,  and  several  physiologists  have  as- 
sented to  it  Chemical  analysis,  however,  has  long  since  shewn 
that  the  lens  consists  of  pure  albumen,  some  gelatine,  and  water, 
without  the  slightest  admixture  of  fibrine,  the  essential  constituent 
of  muscle.  Moreover,  were  it  muscular,  itmustconsist  of  fibres  of 
some  sort ;  and  were  these  ever  so  minute,  or  so  fine,  the  density 
of  the  points  corresponding  with  the  fibres  must  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  intervals,  for  intervals  there  must  be  where  there  are 
striae,  or  lines,  and  to  suppose  a  muscle  without  lines  and  inter* 
vals,  is  to  suppose  what  has  not  yet  been  seen  in  nature.  Were 
such  a  structure  as  this  made  a  medium  for  the  transmission  of 
light,  the  rays  must  be  dispersed  and  resolved  into  their  primitive 
or  prismatic  rays,  producing  of  necessity  a  coloration  of  the  image 
and  indistinctness  of  vision.  The  remarks  and  the  experiment 
above  cited,  to  shew  that  the  cornea  must  be  homogeneous,  ap- 
ply with  equal  force  to  the  structure  of  the  lens. 

719.  The  vitreous  humour  (corpus  vitreum,  humor  vilreus) 
fills  up  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  It  con- 
sists  of  gelatinous  transparent  fluid,  enclosed  in  a  fine  mem- 
brane {hyaloid  tnembrane),  which  not  only  invests  it  externally,  but 

*  Haller,  DisptUationes  AnaUmictc,  torn.  vii. 
1    Phil.  Tratu.  1809. 
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furmi  a  ntimljer  of  procpase^,  H-hicli  pass  inwurds,  aod  divide  U  intaj 
detached  masses,  \vhitK  inuy  tliw«  be  Mud  <o  be  lodged  wtlliiii  tirtj 
arrolar  inlervaii  of  the  membrane. 

Digsection.^Tlie  eye  slioutd  he  e:kaDiined  whilst  freahj  as  the  I 
humours  soon  become  putrid,  and  the  membranes  alter  in  con«| 
sistence  and  other  properties.  Tb«  eyes  of  animals  will  answer  j 
sufTiciently  well  in  the  first  instance ;  Imt  the  relative  propoi 
of  the  diflcrent  parts  must  be  stadied  in  the  human  eye 
operations  can  be  attempted  \^ith  safety.  In  order  to  obtain  cor 
rect  notions  of  the  situation  and  relation  of  the  various  structures, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  several  sections  of  the  globe.  Thus  a  %er- 
ticle  section,  by  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts,  will  shew  the  re- 
lative extent  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotica,  their  mode  of  connexion. 
and  the  varying  thickness  of  the  latter  in  diiTerent  parts.  If  it  be 
suspended  in  water,  the  relation  of  the  iris  to  the  ciliary  processes 
may  be  observed,  and  also  the  manner  in  vrhich  the  latter  are  con- 
tinuous with  tlie  choroid  membrane.  If  a  transverse  section  be 
carried  Ihrouj^h  the  coats,  and  the  posterior  lialf  of  ihem  be  re- 
moved,  leading  the  vitreous  humour  resting  on  the  anterior  one, 
that  disposition  of  the  ciliary  processes  may  be  distinctly  seen  by 
which  they  are  aggregated  together  so  as  to  form  a  complete  cir- 
cle round  the  lens.  When  the  ball  of  the  eye  is  Grmly  com- 
pressed the  fluid  witluiii  the  lamcUce  of  the  cornea  is  made  to  oose 
out  on  its  surface,  and  that  membrane  becomes  opa<}ue.  This  fact 
shews  the  propriety  of  the  practice  of  evacuating  the  aqueous  hn- 
monr,  in  certain  cases,  n  hen  during  the  progress  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  any  of  the  structures  this  indicutiou  of  over  distension  is  pre- 
sented. The  structure  of  the  choroid  membrane  can  be  examined 
with  most  eiTect  aiter  the  vessels  have  been  filled  with  some  fineio- 
jec lion, either  from  the  internal  carotid  or  ophthalmic  arterj*.  The 
size  injection  will  answer  suQiciently  well  for  ordinary  purposes,  but 
a  solution  of  isiuglass,  tinged  with  indigo,  will  run  much  inoTt 
minutely.  In  order  to  proceed  with  the  examination,  the  forepart 
of  the  eye  should  be  fixed :  for  this  purpose  a  pin  may  be  passed 
across  tlic  cornea,  and  the  ends  uf  it  be  secured  to  a  small  pitta 
of  glass  by  a  thread,  or  cord.  To  keep  the  eye  steady  it  will  be 
founil  usel'ul  (u  ^dix  to  the  glass  a  luiup  of  common  wax,  on  the  (op 
pi  which  the  eye  may  be  secured  as  above- lueutioned.     Two  in- 


tfittons  may  tlicu  be  carried  over  tiie  ball  of  tke  eyt,  decussating 
•with  one  anotlier  at  the  optic  nen-e,  ami  thereby  dividing  the  scle- 
rotica into  lour  eliptic  segments.  When  these  are  everted  they 
can  be  detitched,  and  tlie  clinroid  exposed. 

lu  order  to  exhibit  the  retina  the  eye  should  be  fixed,  und  the 
sante  incisions  made  tlirough  the  sclerotica.  The  apparatus  may 
then  be  immersed  in  a  howl  of  water,  in  order  that  the  humours 
may  be  supported  when  the  exterior  membranes  are  removed.  But 
in  separating  the  choroid  two  pnir  of  forreps  should  be  used,  one 
being  employed  to  pinch  up  and  hold  a  smaU  portion  of  it,  whilst 
it  is  torn  wi(h  the  other.  Tliis  process  may  be  continued  until  the 
whole  of  the  vascular  membrane  is  drtuched  and  everted,  leaving 
the  retina  fully  exposed. 


The  Appendages  of  the  Eye. 

720.  The  appendages  of  the  eye  comprise  the  eye-brow 
and  eye-lids,  the  tacbrytnal  apparatus,  the  muscles  of  the 
orbit,  the  opthalinic  artery  and  vein,  with  the  nerves.    The 
eye-brow  is  the  arched  ridge  which  surnioants  the  upper 
border  of  the  orbit,  extending  from  uear  the  root  of  the 
nose   to   the  temple.     It  coosists  of  integument  rather 
thickened  (.and  giving  itiserlion  to  short  bnirs  which  are  in- 
serted obliquely  into  it,  also  of  n  lamella  of  adipose  tissae, 
and  of  the  orbicular  and  corrugatur  supercilii  muscles.    The 
eye-lids  (pafpcbra)  are  two  thin  moveable  curtains  placed  in 
front  of  the  eye,  and  calculated  to  conceal  it,  or  leave  it 
exposed,  as  occasion  may  require.     The  upper  lid,  which 
is  larger  and  mure  moveable  than  the  other^  Las  a  muscle 
exclnsively  intended  for  its  elevation,  whilst  the  lower  one 
is  raised  up  only  by  the  action  of  Uie  inferior  half  of  the 
orbicular  muscle.      £s.temally  the  lids  are  covered  by  in- 
tegameut,  which  is  thin  and  delicate ;  internally  they  are 
lined   by   the  conjunctiva,   which   is   more  vasculiir  than 
where  it  passes  over  the  bait  uf  the  eye.     Between  iheso 
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tpgiimenlary  membranes,  are  placed  the  fibres  of  Ihe  orbi- 
lular  muscle  id  bolb  lids,  and  those  of  the  levator  palpebne 
in  the  upper  ooe,  together  with  the  tarsi,  and  along  the 
margins  of  the  lids  the  eye-tashes. 

721.  The  tarsi  are  two  thin  lamellae  of  fibro-cartilage, 
placed  one   in   each  lid  :  the   lower  cartilage  is  narrow, 
elongated,  and  nearly  of  equal  breadth  from  side  to  side; 
thill  of  the  upper  lid  is  broad  ul  the  middle,  but  narrows  to 
a  puiiit  at  Iho  lateral  margins.     The  ciliary,  or  contiguous, 
margins  of  the  tarsi  are  rather  thick,  and  covered  by  tiie 
ciitijunctlva,  where  it  is  being  continuous  with  the  exter- 
nal (egument,  but  the  opposite  margins  are  tliin  and  at- 
(nclied    to    the   orbit    through    the    medium    of    a    thin 
cellulo-librous  lamella,  prolonged  obliquely   to  its  border. 
Along  the  margin  of  each  lid  two  or  more  rows  of  hairs 
are  set  (cilia,  or  ei/e-laslies),  those  of  the  upper  lid  being 
the  longer.      Between  the  conjunctiva  and  the  tarsal  car- 
tilages  the   sebaceous   follicles    of    the   lids   are   placed, 
which  are  known  as  the  glands  of  Meibomius :  tbey  are 
more  numerous  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  lid,  being 
disposed   in  rows  thai  run  vertically,  or,  in  other  words, 
Irutisverscly  with  regard  to  the  direction  uf  the  cartilages: 
tlicy    produce   a   viscid   secretion,  which    concretes  alter 
death,  and  can  be  squeezed  out  of  the  foramina  uf  tltc 
follicles. 

722.  The  lachrymal  apparatus  consists  of  the  lauhr)'miJ 
gland  and  its  ducts,  the  tuchrymal  sack,  tlie  punctu  lachric 
raatiu,  the  caruncula,  and  the  nasal  duct.  The  lachrj^nud 
gland  is  placed  at  the  superior,  external,  and  anterior  part 
of  the  orbit,  being  close  behind  the  external  orbital  procc-»s 
of  the  froutaJ  bone.  Its  forms  is  oval,  being  at  the  same 
time  convex  on  its  orbital  surface,  where  il  is  received, 
into  a  slight  depression,  in  the  roof  of  the  orbit ;  and  con- 
cave on  the  ocular  aspect,  where  it  rests  on  the  globe  und 
(he  external  rectus  muscle.     It  couiiists  of  ivyo  lobe»  (>1 
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unequal  size,  eacli  Ijeiog  made  up  of  a  number  of  granules, 
coiKiected  togetlier  by  a  delicate  cellular  iuvestmenf. 
From  tlie  granules  juinule  ducts  arise  and  issue  from  tbe 
autcrior  edge  of  the  gland,  from  which  tliey  descend  along 
the  conjunctiva,  nsually  seven  in  number,  and  open  about 
two  or  three  lines  above  the  convex  edge  of  the  tarsal  car- 
tilage, at  its  temporal  side. 

723.  The  carimcufa  lachrymalis  is  a  small  reddish  body 
placed  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye-tids,  and  inclosed  be- 
tween the  surface  of  the  globe  of  tlie  eye  and  the  con* 
junctiva,  which  is  relleoted  over  it.  Its  external  margin 
corresponds  with  the  interval  between  the  puncla  lat-hry- 
malia:  it  consists  of  minute  fullictes,  united  by  cellular 
tissue,  and  when  attentively  examined  will  be  found 
studded  with  some  fine  hairs.  Where  the  external  margin 
of  the  carunciila  is  in  apposition  with  each  lid,  a  minute 
foramen  will  be  observed  {punctum  lachrymale.)  The 
puncta  are  situated  where  the  curved  and  straight  parts  of 
the  lids  meet ;  they  form  the  openings  of  two  canals 
{lachrymal  duds)  which  lead  into  the  sack,  or  reservoir,  for 
the  reception  of  tlie  tears.  The  superior  canal  is  longer 
than  the  other :  if  a  thin  bristle  be  passed  into  it,  it  wilt 
be  found  jirst  to  ascend  a  little,  and  then  to  turn  obliquely 
downwards  and  inwards.  The  inferior  one  descends  a 
little,,  and  tiien  turns  inwards  with  a  very  slight  ascent : 
both  open  into  the  external  and  anterior  side  of  the 
lachrymal,  generally  by  two  distinct  orifices,  which  are 
close  together,  sometimes  by  a  common  duct. 

724.  The  lachrymal  sack  is  a  membranous  reservoir 
placed  in  a  groove  formed  for  it  in  the  unguis  aud  su- 
perior maxillary  boues,  at  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye. 
Its  form  is  oval,  terminating  superiorly  in  a  cul-de-sac,  but 
inferiorly  it  is  prolonged  into  a  tube,  and  at  its  superior 
auU  external  side  receives  the  lachrymal  ducts.  The 
sack  is  crossed  by  the  tendon  of  the  orbicular  muscle, 
being  at  the  same  time  covered  hy  its  6bres  as  well  as  by 
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iii  reflected  tendon.  It  k  lined  by  oiucous  meaibrane,'] 
c<>nlinuous  beluw  with  that  of  the  nasal  fu8!i»>,  and  abuve 
with  the  conjunctivu,  tlirough  llie  medium  oi*  the  lacliryinal 
dacts;and  invested  oxternalij  by  a  thin  Gbrous  membranev 
serring  at  the  same  time  as  periusteum  for  the  bunes  in 
which  it  is  lodged.  The  nasal  duct  {ductus  ad  naxtfm)  ta 
from  six  to  eight  lines  in  length  in  the  recent  «tate,  lU 
direction  being  downwards,  backwards,  and  a  little  out^ 
wards.  Communicating  above  with  the  lachrymal  sark« 
it  terminates  in  tlie  inferior  meatus  by  an  obliqae  slit  or 
oriGce.  which  is  sarroanded  by  a  small  fold  of  the  pitoi^ 
tary  membrane. 

The  muscles  of  the  orbit  are  seven,  viz.  the  levator  pal- 
|>ebr«e,  the  four  recti,  and  two  obliqui. 

725.  The  levator  pnfpebra;  arises  above  and  before  the 
margin  of  the  optic  foramen,  from  which  it  passes  for- 
wards and  outwards,  mounling  over  the  globe  of  tlie  eye, 
and  separated  only  from  the  roof  of  the  orbit  by  the  frontal 
nen'e.  Finally  the  mtiscle  ends  in  a  broad  expansion, 
which  curves  downwards  in  the  tvubstance  of  the  upper  lid, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  margin  of  the  tarsal  cartilage. 

726.  The  four  recti  muscles  at  their  origin  surround 
the  optic  nerve,  and  at  their  insertion  correspond  with  the 
opposite  points  of  tire  globe  of  the  eye ;  each  of  tbem  has 
a  double  name,  one  being  founded  on  its  situation,  the 
other  on  its  action.  The  rectus  superior  (atloliens)  ari«M 
close  by  the  foramen  opticum,  and  beneath  the  levator 
pulpebrse :  it  passes  over  the  globe,  and  is  inserted  tendi- 
nous into  the  sclerotica,  about  two  lines  behind  the  cornea. 
The  rectus  inferior  {depressor),  rectus  intemus  (adductor), 
and  rectus  exter/tus  {nbdnctor\  all  arise  by  a  comntoii 
tendon,  which  is  attached  to  the  bony  lamella  that  sepfr* 
rates  the  foramen  opticum  from  the  sphenoidal  fissure; 
but  the  externa!  rectus  has  aiiolber  ultachmcnt  beside* 
that  to  the  common  tendon,  lis  second  head  arises  from 
(he  margin  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  near  the   snperiof 
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^^iincquul  siec,  each  lieing  made  up  of  a  uumber  of  graoulcs. 

^B>counected    together    by   a    delicate    cellular    investment. 

^Hfrom  the  granules  minute  ducts  arise  and  issue  from  the 

^^  anterior  edge  of  tho  gland,  from  which  they  descend  along 
the  conjunctiva,  usually  seven  in  number,  und  open  about 
iwo  or  three  lines  above  the  convex  edge  of  the  tarsal  car- 
tilage, at  its  temporal  side. 

723.  The  caruncuhi  lachrymalis  is  a  small  reddish  body 
placed  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye*lids,  and  inclosed  be- 
tween the  surface  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  the  con* 
^JuncUva,  which  is  reflected  over  it.  Its  external  margin 
corresponds  with  the  interval  between  the  puncta  luchry- 
inalia :  it  consists  of  minute  fulticles,  united  by  cellular 
tissue,  and  when  alletUively  examined  will  bo  found 
Htndded  with  some  line  hairs.  Where  the  external  margin 
of  the  carunuulu  is  in  apposition  with  each  lid,  a  minuto 
foramen  will  be  observed  {punclum  lachrymale.)  The 
puncta  are  situated  where  the  carved  and  straight  parts  of 
the  lids  meet ;  they  form  the  openings  of  two  canals 
(lachrymal  ducts)  which  lead  into  the  sack,  or  reservoir,  for 
the  reception  of  the  tears.  The  superior  canal  is  longer 
than  the  other:  if  a  thin  bristle  be  passed  into  it,  it  will 
be  found  first  to  ascend  a  little,  and  then  to  tarn  obliquely 
downwards  and  inwards.  The  inferior  one  descends  a 
little,  and  then  turns  inwards  with  a  very  slight  ascent : 
botli  open  into  the  external  and  anterior  side  of  the 
lachrymal,  generally  by  two  distinct  orifices,  which  are 
close  together,  sometimes  by  a  common  duct. 

724.  The  lachrymal  sack  is  a  membranous  reservoir 
placed  in  a  gruovc  formed  fur  it  in  the  unguis  aud  su- 
perior maxillary  bunes,  at  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye. 
Its  form  is  oval,  terminating  superiorly  in  a  cul-dc-sac,  bat 
inferiurly  it  is  prolonged  into  a  tube,  and  at  its  8U|>erior 
and  external  side  receives  the  lachrymal  ducts.  The 
sack  is  crossed  by  the  tendon  nf  the  orbicular  muscle, 
being  at  the  same  time  covered  by  ilji  fibres  a«  well  an  by 
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rans  close  by  the  npper  border  of  (be  external  rectna  muscle,  which 
guides  it  to  the  lachrymal  gland,  to  which  the  greater  nnmber  of 
Hs  branches  are  distributed ;  some,  however,  pass  onwards  to  the 
eye-lids,  and  one  or  two  delicate  vessels  pierce  the  malar  bone,  to 
reach  the  temporal  fossa. 

b.  •  cetUralia  retina  is  a  very  small  branch,  which  pierces 
the  substance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  runs  embedded  within  it  mi- 
til  it  arrives  on  a  level  with  the  retina,  where  it  divides  into  minute 
branches  which  ramify  in  the  anterior  or  vascular  lamella  of  that 
membrane :  a  branch  will  be  observed  also  to  pass  through  the 
vitreous  humour,  and  to  reach  the  posterior  surface  of  the  capsule 
of  the  lens. 

c.  sitpra-orbitalis  ascends  to  get  above  the  muscles, 

and  in  its  course  forwards  to  the  supra-orbital  notch  lies  imme- 
diately beneath  the  roof  of  the  orbit.  The  artery  mounts  towards 
the  forehead,  and  distributes  several  branches,  which  communicate 
with  Aose  of  the  temporal  artery. 

d.  ciliares  are  divisible  into  three  sets ;  viz.  short,  long, 

and  anterior  ciliary  arteries.  The  short  ciliary  arteries  vary  horn 
twelve  to  fifteen  in  number,  and  will  be  found  to  inclose  the  optic 
nerve  as  they  pass  forwards  to  reach  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
sclerotica,  which  they  pierce  about  a  line  or  two  from  the  entranre 
of  the  optic  nerve.  These  ramify  minutely  in  the  choroid  mem- 
brane. The  long  ciliary  arteries,  two  in  number,  lie  one  at  each 
side  of  the  globe,  as  they  pass  forwards  between  the  choroid  mem- 
brane and  the  sclerotica.  Each  of  them  passes  through  the  ciliary 
ligament,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  which  by  anastotuosing 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  form  a  vas- 
cular zone  round  the  circumference  of  the  iris.  From  this,  minute 
branches  pass  inwards,  again  subdividing  and  anastomosing,  (be 
last  circle  corresponding  with  the  margin  of  the  pupil.  The  ante- 
rior ciliary  arteries  are  derived  from  some  of  the  muscular  branches ; 
they  pierce  the  sclerotica  within  two  lines  of  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  and  communicate  with  the  precedincr  as  they  ramify  in  the 
iris. 

e.  • tnusculares  are  subject  to  many  varieties,  in  course 

and  distribution,  like  all  muscular  vessels :  they  supply  the  seven 
muscles  of  the  orbit 
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rectos.  Between  Uiese  liead.s  is  a  narrow  interval,  ^biuk 
gives  traDstnission  to  tlte  third  and  sixth  nerves,  and  Uie 
naaal  brancb  of  the  6ftb.  The  four  recti,  thus  attached 
posteriorly,  pass  forwards  diverging,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  sclerotica,  about  the  same  distance  from  the  corneu  os 
the  superior  rectus, 

727.  The  obliquus  superior  (Irochlearis)  arises  about 
two  lines  from  Uvo  opljc  foramen  at  its  upper  and  inner 
part.  From  thence  it  proceeds  towards  the  internal  an- 
gular process,  and  terminates  in  a  round  tendon,  which 
passes  through  a  cartilaginous  ring,  or  pulley,  that  is  at- 
tached to  the  inner  margin  of  the  orbit.  At  this  point  (he 
tendon  is  rellected  outwards  and  backwards,  passing  be- 
tween the  globe  and  the  superior  rectus,  to  be  inserted 
into  ihe  sclerotica,  midway  between  the  superior  and  ex> 
ternal  recti  muscles,  and  nearly  equi-distunt  from  the 
cornea  and  the  entrance  of  tlie  optic  nerve. 

728.  The  obliquus  inferior  arises  from  the  inferior 
margin  of  the  orbit,  close  by  the  ejkternal  border  of  ihc 
lachrymal  groove.  The  muscle  inclines  outwards  and 
backwards  between  the  inferior  rectus  and  the  floor  of  tlie 
orbit,  and  ends  in  a  tendinous  expansion,  whicii  passes 
between  the  external  rectus,  and  the  globe  to  he  inserted 
into  the  sclerotica,  at  its  external  and  posterior  aspect. 

729.  The  ophthalmic  artery  passes  forwards  from  the  in- 
ternal carotid,  where  it  lies  by  the  anterior  cliuojd  process, 
and  enters  the  orbit  by  the  foramen  opticuni,  placed 
inferior  and  external  to  the  optic  nerve.  It  soon  changes 
its  direction,  passing  above  and  to  the  inside  of  the  nerve, 
to  reach  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  along  which  it  runs,  and 
finally  terminates  by  branches  that  ramify  on  the  side  of 
the  nose.  Its  branches  are  very  numerous,  being  intended 
to  sopply  the  eye  and  its  appendages. 

a.  Arterin  lachrymnlit  is  of  considerable  six€,  and  passes  for- 
ward^ji,  whilif  the  nrlery  lies  to  tht*  outside  «»f  ik'  optic  nerve.     |t 
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Tiie  Ear. 

Tlie  organ  of  hearing  is  divisible  into  three  parts,  viaj 
the  external  ear,  or  auricala,  the  tympauuin,  and  Ui< 
labjrintli. 

731.  1.  The  aaricnia    (including  under  tliat  term 
pinna,  or  flat  part ;  and  the  meatus  aiidilarius,  or  the  tubel 
M'hich  leads  from  it  to  the  tympanum)  is  placed  at  the  sidsJ 
bf  the  head,   behind   the  jaw,   and   before   the   mastoid 
process.     The  pinna,  or  flat  part,  is  of  an  irregularly  oval] 
form,   its   superior   extremity   being   broad,   the  inferiorj 
somewhat  elongated  and  narrow.     Its  surfaces  are  marked-j 
by  some  prominent  lines  and  depressions,  which  have  re-j 
ceived  particular   names.     The  semi-circular  prominent | 
line,  which  runs  round  the  border  of  the  pinna,  in  called  tb< 
lulix ;  it  may  be  said  to  commence  at  the  centre  of  the 
concha,  above  the  meatus  externus,  and  to  terminate  at  the 
lobule,  after  having  passed  round  the  margin  of  the  ear. 
Within   this,  and  as  it  were    inclosed  by  it,  is  another 
corved  prominence,  the  anti-helix,  which  begins  above  the 
concha  by  two  slightly  elevated  lines,  that  converge  aodi 
unite,  to  form  the  line  that  bounds  the  concha,  and  finally  | 
terminates  at  the  anti-tragns.     The  tragvs  is  a  small  tri« 
angular  prominence,   that  projects  over  the  anterior  and 
external  part   of  the  auditory  tabe ;  and  opposed  to  ifj 
stands  another,  which  is  smaller,  and  called,  from  its  posi- 
tion, anti-lragtis.     These  parts  owe  their  form  and  con- 
sistence to  a  firm  lamella  of  fibro-cartilage,  which  consti- 
tutes their  basis,  and  upon  which  the  integument  ii  re- 
fleeted,  giving   it  its  exterior  investment.     The  iufericr 
and  elongated  portion  of  the   pinna  is    called  the  lobule 
(lobulus).     It  is  soft  and  pendulous,  and  differs  in  structure 
from  all  the  rest,  as  it  contains  no  cartilage,  being  com- 
posed merely  of  a  thick  lamella  of  condensed  cellulafl 
tissue,  subjacent  to  the  common  integument.     Between  tlie 
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prominences  above  noticed  three  depressions  are  ob- 
servable, difiering  very  much  in  form  and  size.  The  helix 
and  anti  helix,  are  separated  by  a  narrow  groove,  some- 
times called  fossa  innoniinata.  The  shallow  depression 
between  the  two  roots  of  tlie  aiiti-beJix  is  termedyo»a  na-^ 
vicu/aris,  whilst  the  deep  excavation  bounded  by  the  anti- 
beliXf  and  leading'  into  the  meatus  auditorius,  is  called 
concha. 

732.  The  muscles  attached  to  the  pinna  are — a.  The 
altollens  aureum  (superior  auris),  which  is  the  largest. 
It  arises  from  the  temporal  aponeurosis,  where  it  expands 
on  the  side  of  the  head,  its  fibres,  though  delicate,  being 
bruad  and  radiated.  The  muscle  ends  in  a  compressed 
tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  upper  and  anterior  part 
of  the  cartilage  of  the  ear.  b.  The  retrahens  aureat 
(posterior  auris)  consists  osually  of  three  fasciculi,  ranged 
one  over  the  other ;  they  arise  from  the  mastoid  process 
by  short  aponeurotic  fibres,  and  are  inserted  into  the  bacic 
part  of  the  concha,  c.  The  atlrahens  aurem  (anterior 
auris)  is  a  narrow,  Ilenhy,  and  tendinous  fascicalus,  which 
arises  from  the  zigoma,  and  passes  backwards,  to  be  io- 
jierted  into  the  forepart  of  (he  helix. 

73S.  The  auditory  tube  (meatus  auditorius  externus) 
leads  from  the  concha  towards  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  membrana  tympani :  its 
direction  is  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards,  with  a  slight 
inclination  downwards,  so  that  it  describes  a  curve  the 
concavity  of  which  looks  downwards.  The  length  of  the 
tube  is  about  ten  or  eleven  lines,  but  its  lower  surface 
measures  more  than  the  upper,  in  consequence  of  the  ub« 
liquity  of  the  membrana  tympani.  The  meatus  is  made 
op  partly  of  a  ring  of  hone,  about  six  lines  long,  placed 
between  the  mastoid  process  and  tlie  root  of  the  siguma, 
and  above  the  glenoid  fossa.  In  the  adult  it  forms  part  of 
the  temporal  bone,  but  in  infancy  it  is  merely  connected 
[with  it  by  membrane,  and   represents  a  aarrow  ring  of 
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bone,  a  line  or  two  in  breadth.  The  cartiUtg^inous  part  of 
the  meatus  externus  is  oontinuoos  e&teraally  with  tLe 
concha,  from  which  it  is  prolonged  inwards,  and  attached 
by  some  short  irregular  fibres  to  the  roagh  margin  of  the 
osseous  ring,  with  which  it  thus  furnis  a  continuous  tube. 

734.  The  tnembratta  tympani  forms  the  inner  boundary 
of  the  meatus  externns,  and  separates  it  from  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum.  The  membrane  is  inserted  into  the  inner 
margin  of  the  osseous  tube,  and  is  somewhat  of  an  elliptic 
form,  but  placed  so  obliquely  in  its  situation  that  its  ex- 
ternal surface,  which  is  concave,  looks  outwards,  down- 
wards, and  forwards  ;  the  internal  surface,  which  looks  to 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  is  convex.  The  membrane 
consists  of  three  lamellas,  one  being  proper  to  itself,  and 
of  a  6brous  structure,  the  others  being  tegamentarv  meoi- 
branes,  reflected  upon  it,  and  derived  the  one  from  the 
skin,  which  is  prolonged  in  tlie  form  of  a  cul-de-sac  into 
the  auditory  tube,  whilst  the  other  is  continuous  with  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  tympaiiuui. 

735,  2.  The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  narrow  and  irre- 
gular in  its  funn,  aitd  so  placed  in  the  pars  petrosa  that 
the  meatus  externus  Ues  to  its  outside,  the  labyrinth  to  the 
inner  side,  with  the  mastoid  cells  opening  into  it  poste^ 
riorly,  and  the  Euatuchiau  tube  anteriorly.  Its  external 
wall  is  formed  almost  exclusively  by  the  membrana  tvm. 
pani ;  the  internal  is  composed  of  an  irregular  bony  lamella, 
in  which  we  observe  the  following  elevations,  onenin'^, 
&c.  a,  Tkhe  jjrvmontory  {promoniorium),  a  rounded  honr 
eminence,  corresponding  with  the  middle  of  the  extent  of 
the  tympanum,  if  taken  from  before  backwards,  h. 
Above  the  promontory  is  situated  the  fenestra  oralis,  which 
leads  into  the  vestibule,  but  is  closed  by  a  membrane  rt- 
sembling  in  struclure  the  membrana  tytnpani.  The 
greater  diameter  of  the  fenestra  is  directed  obliqnelv 
backwards  and  a  little  dowuwards.  c.  Beneath  the  pro- 
montory, and  almost  concealed  by  it,  is  another  apertare, 
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called  fenestra  rotunda,  thougli  Us  form  rather  ap- 
proacliea  that  of  a  triangle:  it  corresponds  with  one  of  the 
scalie  of  Ihe  cochlea,  and  is  also  closed  hy  a  membrane. 
When  we  examine  the  circumference  of  the  cavity  we  find 
at  a  point  posterior  and  external  to  (he  promontory,  and 
opposite  to  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  a 
small  triangular  bony  process,  called  the  pyramid,  the 
summit  of  which  presents  a  minute  oijeuing,  leading  to  a 
tube  {fistula)  in  its  interior,  that  lodges  the  stapedius 
muscle.  Behind  and  beneath  the  pyramid  is  a  minute 
foramen  {aperlura  chorda),  which  gives  passage  to  the 
vidian  nerve  as  it  enters  the  tympauuni,  and  assumes  the 
name  of  chorda  tympani.  At  the  posterior  and  superior 
part  are  situated  two  or  three  foramina,  which  lead  into  the 
interior  of  the  mastoid  process,  which  is  hollowed  into 
cells  partially  separated  by  bony  septa,  and  lined  by  mu- 
cous membrane  |>ro]ui)ged  from  the  tympanum,  so  that  the 
mastoid  cells  may  be  considered  as  diverticula  or  pruluu- 
gations  from  the  latter  cavity.  In  the  anterior  part  of  tlie 
'  floor  of  the  cavity  is  the  glenoid  fissure,  which  transmits 
the  chorda  tympani  nerve,  the  tensor  tympani  muscle,  and 
lodges  the  processus  gracilis  of  the  malleus.  Finally,  at 
[tlie  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  cavity  are  two  orifices, 
rith  a  small  bony  lamella  {processus  cochleariformis)  in- 
Lterposed  between  them,  which  separates  two  canals  into 
which  these  orifices  lead :  the  superior  or  smaller  one 
transmits  the  tensor  tympani  muscle,  tlio  otlier  forms  part 
of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

73G.  The  Eustachian  lube  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  its  posterior  and  external  part  being  an  osseous 
canal,  (he  remainder  composed  of  Dbro-oartiluge  nod 
fibrous  membrane;  its  direction  as  it  leads  from  the  aii- 
teriur  and  inner  part  of  the  tympanum  to  the  fauces  being 
forwards,  inwards,  and  a  little  downwards.  The  ohscous 
part  narrows  somewhat  as  it  proceeds  forwards;  the  carti* 
riaous,  on  tlie  contrary,  widens,  so  (hat  the  tube  i»  con- 
2v  2 
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slricted  towards  the  middle,,  but  is  expanded  at  its  extre 
niities,  particularly  at  tbe  guttural  ODe,  which  will  b^i 
fuutid  thickpQed  and  trumpet-shaped.  The  tube  is  liaed' 
by  mucous  membrane  proloaged  into  it  from  the  pharynx, 
which  thus  becomes  continuous  with  the  lining  of  tbe  tym<^ 
panum. 

T<X7.  The  bones  of  tbe  ear  {ossicvla  audilus)  form  a 
chain  consisting'  of  four  minute  pieces,  extended  across 
the  cavity  from  the  inembrana  tympani  to  the  fenestra- 
ovatis,  each  being  articulated  with  tbe  other,  so  that  tbe 
whole  chain  is  moveable.  1.  The  malleus,  so  called  from, 
some  resemblance  to  a  mallet,  is  the  first  or  most  external' 
of  the  series,  and  presents  a  head,  neck,  and  processes. 
The  head  or  superior  part  is  convex  and  round  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent,  but  presents  two  slightly  irre*^ 
giilar  surfaces,  by  which  it  articulates  with  the  incas.  The 
neck  is  the  short  constricted  part  that  intervenes  between 
the  head  and  the  processes.  The  handle  {manubrium)  is 
an  elongated  process,  which,  when  the  bone  is  '*  in  sita," 
inclines  downwards  and  forwards,  and  terminates  in  a 
small  rounded  process,  corresponding  with  tbe  most  pro- 
minent part  of  (he  membrana  tympani,  with  which  it  is  iu- 
timafely  connected.  The  short  process  inclines  outwards 
at  right  angles,  from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  handle, 
and  lies  in  contact  with  the  membraua  tympani.  The 
long  process  {gracilis,  anterior)  is  thin,  and  ends  in  a 
point  which  passes  into  the  glenoidal  fissure.  2.  Tli« 
invus  is  so  called  from  some  resemblance  iu  shape  to  that 
ofanunvil;  it  has  been  compared  also  to  a  molar  tooth; 
but  its  similitude  to  either  is  very  remote.  This 
hone  lies  a  little  behind  and  to  the  inside  of  the  mal* 
leus  y  it  may  be  considered  as  divisible  into  a  body  and 
two  processes.  Tbe  body,  compressed  and  somewhat, 
square  in  its  form,  is  directed  forwards  and  upwards,  and 
if  its  anterior  border  be  viewed  in  proGle  it  will  be  found 
to  present  two  surfaces,  which  meet  at  an  angle,  and  ore 
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in  (ended  to  articulate  with  the  head  of  the  malleus.  One 
of  the  processes,  sliorter  than  the  utiier,  and  also  superior 
and  posterior  to  il,  is  directed  towards  the  mastoid  cells, 
where  it  lerminates  in  a  free  point ;  the  other  inclines  in- 
wards and  forwards,  to  articaiute  with  the  os  orbiculare. 
8.  The  OS  orhkulare  is  exceeding!).'  small  and  nearly  cir- 
cular, as  its  name  implies  ;  it  is  interspersed  between  the 
last  described  process  of  the  incus  and  the  head  of  the 
stapes,  articulating  with  both.  4.  The  stapes,  or  stirrup- 
bone,  is  placed  horizontally,  with  its  base  resting  against 
the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  its  bead  articulated  with  the  os  or- 
biculare.  The  base  of  the  bone  is  of  the  same  form  as  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  on  which  it  rests,  its  upper  border  being 
convex,  and  the  lower  straight.  The  anterior  process  is 
shorter  and  straighter  than  the  posterior,  and  both  are 
slightly  grooved  along  their  inner  borders,  where  they 
give  attachment  to  a  membrane  that  fdls  the  interval 
between  tbem.  The  two  processes  converge  and  meet  at 
a  narrowed  part,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  neck,  and 
which  is  surmounted  by  u  small  tubercle  or  head.  The 
head  inclines  outwards,  and  presents  a  superficial  depresr 
sion,  to  receive  the  orbicular  bone. 

738.  The  muscles  of  the  ear,  like  its  bones  above  de- 
scribed, are  the  smallest  in  the  body :  there  are  four  in  all, 
of  which  three  are  attached  to  the  malleus,  a.  The  trnsor 
timpani  {iuternits  mallei)  arises  from  the  upper  surface  of 
the  cartilage  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  also  from  the  con- 
tiguous border  of  the  pars  petrosa :  from  thence  it  in- 
clines outwards  and  backwards  in  the  osseous  canal  that 
runs  parallel  with  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  becomes  ten- 
dinous on  entering  the  tympanum,  where  it  is  inserted  into 
the  short  process  of  the  malleus,  b.  The  laxator  tt/mpani 
major  {externus  mallei)  arises  from  the  spinous  [iroccss  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  and  soon  becoming  tendinous,  passes 
through  the  glenoid  fissure  to  be  inserted  into  the  pro- 
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cessu.s  gracilis  of  tlio  malleus,  c.  The  taxator  ti/mpam 
minor  is  very  small,  and  so  indistinct  that  man)'  anatoiuiiits 
have  omitted  it  altogether :  it  arises  from  the  upper  border 
of  the  osseous  part  of  the  auditory  tube,  and  descends,  to 
inserted  into  the  external  process  of  the  muUeus.  d.  Tl 
stapediits  is  lodged  within  the  tube  uf  the  pyramid,  fi'Ol 
the  summit  of  which  a  small  tendon  issnes,  to  be  attached 
lo  the  neck  of  the  stapes. 

739.  3.  The  lahi/r'mih  lies  internal  to  the  tympauam, 
and  consists  of  three  parts  ;  viz.  the  vestibule,  serai-circu- 
lar canals,  and  cochlea.  The  vestibule  is  a  small  irregular 
cavity  of  an  ovoid  figure,  bounded  externally  by  that  bony 
lamella  in  which  we  noticed  the  fenestra  ovaiis  and  promon- 
tory, internally  by  the  cribriform  lamella  at  the  bottom  of 
the  meatus  auditorius  internus,  posteriorly  by  the  semi-cir- 
cular canub,  iuid  aiiteriorly  by  the  cochlea.  Along  its  up- 
per snrfiiLe  runs  the  {iqua?ductus  Fallopii,  an  osseous  tube 
that  leads  obliquely  outwards  and  backwards  from  the 
meatus  internus  to  tlie  stylo>mastoid  foramen,  and  lodges 
the  facial  and  vidian  nerves.  The  cavity  is  divided  into 
two  slight  fovetv,  or  pits,  one  being  circular,  the  other 
oval,  and  intended  tu  lodge  two  sacculi,  which  inclose  tlie 
expanded  port  of  the  auditory  nerve.  The  vestibule  is 
lined  by  a  delicate  membrane,  which  appears  to  be  of  the 
saruus  class,  as  it  secretes  a  fine  fluid  {liquor  Cotunw) 
wliicli  fills  all  the  intervals  left  unoccupied  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  nerve.  The  following  foramina  are  observable 
in  the  interior  of  the  cavity :  a.  externally,  the  feueslrt 
ovaiis  ;  b.  internally,  four  or  five  minute  holes,  which  trans- 
mit the  audilfiry  norve;  c.  at  its  posterior  and  external 
part,  five  openings,  which  lead  into  the  semi-circular  canals, 
two  of  them  opening  by  a  common  foramen ;  d.  near  tb^ 
common  orifice  just  mentioned  is  a  small  foramen  lead- 
ing into  the  a(|Uicduclus  vestibuli,  a  small  curved  canal 
about  four  lines  long,  which  leads  outwards  and  buck^aitb 
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to  open  on  t lie  posterior  surface  of  Iho  pars  pctrosa:  it 
transmits  a  small  vein ;  e.  at  the  anterior  and  inferior  part 
of  the  cavity  is  the  opening  iulo  the  cochlea- 

740.  The  semi-circular  canals  are  three  in  number,  and 
are  distinguished  by  a  consideration  of  their  position  into 
sujjerior  or  vertical,  external  or  horizontal,  and  posterior  or 
oblique.  They  lie  behind  the  vestibule,  each  being  some- 
what greater  than  a  semi-circle.  The  contiguous  limbi  of 
the  posterior  and  superior  canals  become  united  for  about 
two  lines  before  they  reach  the  vestibule.  Each  of  these 
is  lined  by  a  fiue  membrane  inclosing  the  expansion  of  the 
nerve,  and  at  their  vestibular  orifice,  or  commencement,  a 
slight  dilatation  will  be  observed,  corresponding  with  a 
similar  enlargement  of  the  nerve. 

741.  The  cochlea  has  been  so  called  from  some  resem- 
blance to  the  shell  of  a  snail.  If  insulated  from  the  rest 
of  the  bone,  it  would  be  of  a  pyramidal  form,  the  base  be- 
ing turned  to  tJie  meatus  internns,  the  apex  outwards,  and 
n  little  downwards,  so  as  to  approach  the  horizontal  piirt 
of  the  carotid  canal.  The  cochlea  consists  of  a  spiral 
osseous  tube  (lamina  spiralis)  coiled  round  a  central  axia 
(modiolus).  The  spiral  lamella  makes  two  turns  and  a 
half  from  the  base  of  the  cochlea  to  its  summit,  which  is 
called  the  cupola.  From  its  inner  surface  projects  a  thin 
bony  lamella,  which  extends  about  half  way  across  its  cavity, 
and  gives  attachment  to  a  delicate  membranous  pinte, 
which  completes  the  separation  of  the  spiral  tube  into  two 
parts,  called  scala>,  or  stairs.  The  se[)aration  between  tlic 
scalse  is  complete  except  at  the  cnpola,  where  the  osseous 
part  of  tlie  septum  is  deficient,  and  allows  a  communication 
between  tliem.  One  of  the  scalse  (scala  vestibuli)  com- 
mences at  the  vestibule,  and  after  making  its  two  turns 
and  a  half  ends  in  the  cupola  ;  the  other  (scala  timpani) 
may  be  said  (o  comnu-nce  ul  the  cupola,  and  aAer  making 
its  turns  round  the  modiolus,  to  end  at  the  fenestra  rotunda. 
Thu  ba«c  of  the  modiolus  cotmnunicalcs  with  the  meatus 
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itilemus,  and  is  pierced  by  minate  foramina,  which  give 
udinission  to  Ibe  filaments  of  the  nerve,  aud  to  some  small 
bluud  vessels :  its  summit  opens  into  the  cupolu,  where  it 
is  expanded,  and  thence  termed  infumlibulum.  In  the 
scala  tympani,  near  its  termination  at  the  fenestra  rolnnda, 
a  minute  foramen  exists,  which  leads  into  a  canal  (aqua- 
ductus  cochlea).  This  canal  is  three  or  four  lines  lon^, 
and  terminates  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  para  petrosa, 
near  the  jugular  fossa. 

The  parts  which  compose  the  labyrinth  are  lined  by 
delicate  nieiiihraiies,  which  inclose  the  expansions  of  the 
nerve,  aud  also  a  fluid  that  fills  the  intervals  left  unoccu- 
pied by  the  latter.  The  circular  depression,  or  fovea, 
above  alluded  to  in  the  description  of  the  vestibule,  par- 
tially lodges  the  sacculus  veslibuli,  which  contains  a  portion 
of  the  expanded  nerve,  aud  a  pellucid  fluid.  The  ovsil 
fovea  lodges  the  ulricula  communis,  which  is  another  ex- 
panded sacculus  that  communicates  with  the  membranous 
tubes  of  the  semi-circular  canals,  and  also  with  their  uerNes. 
When  the  nerve  reaches  the  fundus  of  the  meatus  interniis 
it  divides  into  minute  fiiamcnts,  which  pierce  the  cribri- 
form lamella,  and  then  become  aggregated  into  three  fiis- 
ciculi,  which  are  intended  to  be  expanded  into  the  sacculi 
and  the  membranous  tubes,  and  some  of  them  also  enter 
the  base  of  the  modiolus,  and  pass  to  the  cupola,  wliilst 
others  are  divided  with  great  minuteness  along  the  scalus 

The  Nose. 
742.  We  have  already  examined  the  nasal  fossee  (p.  135), 
and  the  olfactory  nerve  (p.  G81) :  it  remains  merely  to  no- 
tice the  nasal  cartilages.  These  cartilages  are  tive  in 
number,  one  being  placed  in  the  middle  line,  and  two  at 
each  side.  Tlie  middle  carlilage  {cartilage  septi)  is  trian- 
gular iu  its  form,  and  so  situated  that  one  border  rests  on 
the  vomer  and  tbe  uiaxilUiry  hones,  the  upj^er  one  articu- 
lates with  the  perpendicular  lamella  of  the  ethtuoid  bone, 


and  the  anterior  border  supports  the  integument  and  the 
lateral  cartilages.  The  two  superior  lateral  cartilages  are 
of  it  stiuare  form,  and  extend  down  from  the  nasal  hones, 
ioclused  on  the  outside  between  those  of  the  superior 
maxillee,  and  resting  towards  the  middle  line  against  iJie 
middle  cartilage,  which  serves  to  support  them.  The  two 
inferior  cartilages  form  the  uhe  nasi,  and  are  united  above 
with  the  preceding  pair,  posteriorly  with  the  maxillary 
bones,  and  in  front  with  the  middle  cartilage  :  they  are 
thin  and  curved,  so  as  to  form  the  arch  of  the  anterior 
uares. 


The  S/citt. 
743.  The  skin  forms  a  general  investment  lor  ihe  body. 
as   the  mucous  membrane   constitutes   the   lining  of  all 
those    passages    and    tubes    which     cumiiiunicate    eitlier 
directly   or  indirectly   with  the  exterior.     The  skin  ia   a 
compound  atrucleire,  being  made  up  of  three  lumelia;,  yis^i 
the  chorium,.  rete  mucosuni,  and  cuticle.      The  corium  or 
true  skin  {cutis  vera^  (ipfiu)  forms  the  principal  layer  of 
the  integnment,  and  is  also  the  most  deeply  seated :  its 
inner  surface  is  loose  and  areolar  in  its  texture,  the  areoli« 
being  similar  to  those  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  subjacent  parts.     The 
superficial  surface,  on  the  contrary,  is  compact  and  uni- 
form,  but  at  the  same  time  presents  a  number  of  minute 
pupjllte,  which  are  more  distinct  in  some  parts  than  in 
others,  particularly  on  the  palms  of  the  bands,  soles  of  the 
feet,  and  round  the  mamelhe.     From  some  similarity  to 
the  papillie  of  the  tongue  it  has  been  inferred  (and  some 
minute  anatomical  examinations  have  been  cited  to  prove) 
that  each  papilla  consists  of  a  spongy  elevation  of  tlie  cutis, 
into  which  projects  the  soft  and  sentient  extremity   of  a 
nerve  inclosed  in  some  erectile  tissae.      The  papillary  or 
exterior  surface  of  tbecoriura  is  covered  by  a  tliia  lamella, 
interposed  between  it  aud  the  cuticle.     Malpighi  appears 
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to  have  been  the  Orst  who  examioed  this  structure,  or  con- 
ceived its  existeDce  in  the  human  integumeot.  It  has 
from  this  circumstance  been  termed  rete  Malpighianum, 
but  more  usually  rete  mucosum.  In  the  negro  race  it  is 
very  distinct,  and  suQiciently  so  in  while  people  to  esta- 
blish its  existence,  tliougb  some  anatomists  have  enter- 
tained doubts  of  the  fact.  It  appears  to  consist  of  a  loose 
and  partially  organized  layer  of  cellular  tissue^  and  forms 
the  seat  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  integument.  The 
cuticle  {cuticuia,  epidermis)  forms  the  external  lamella  of 
the  skin.  The  inner  surface  of  the  cuticle  is  smooth  and  uni- 
form, being  connected  with  the  rete  mucosum  and  corium 
by  cellular  tissue,  but  can  be  readily  separated  from  them 
by  decoction  or  maceration  :  the  other  surface  presents,  in 
some  places,  a  number  of  waving  eccentric  lines,  which 
make  it  appear,  when  examined  with  a  glass,  rugged  and 
uneven.  This  observution  appears  to  have  led  to  an 
opinion  entertained  by  some  anatomists,  namely,  that  the 
cuticle  consists  of  scales,  or  laraellee,  arranged  like  llvo&e  of 
fishes,  or  imbricated.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  an] 
such  arrangement  on  the  ulUiched  surface  of  the  men 
brane,  which,  on  the  cuutrury,  is  smooth  and  uniform  ;  an^ 
were  the  cuticle  so  constituted,  it  could  not  contaiu  fluidlil 
elTu.sed  beneath  it  after  vesication  has  taken  place;  for  tl 
slightest  distentiuii,  by  separating  the  imbricated  lamella 
would  leave  linear  openings  all  over  its  sur&ce  for  tbfl 
escape  of  the  fluid.  It  appears  then  to  be  a  homogcneoo 
lamella,  destitute  of  vessels  or  nerves,  and  deposited  upog 
the  skin  as  an  insensible  investment. 

744.  The  hairs  (crines,  pilf)  are  accessories,  or  appei 
dages,  to  the  skin.  Each  hair  presents  a  lung  filament 
a  cylindrical  form,  attached  by  a  root  to  the  skin  in  rathe 
a  peculiar  manner.  The  fixed  extremity  of  the  haifj 
pierces  the  skin,  which  forms  a  tubular  investment  for  it 
and  is  so  intimately  attached  to  it  that  if  the  bnir  be  drawl 
away  it  will  be  found  inclosed  in  a  soft  sheath,  called  it* 
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hulh.  The  extremity  of  the  hair  is  hollow,  and  a  little 
expanded,  and  terminates  by  some  minute  fibrilla?,  which 
pass  out  laterally  amongst  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue; 
but  the  tube  in  its  interior  is  applied  upon  a  delicate 
papilla  that  projects  from  the  bottom  of  the  bulb,  anii  fills 
it  accurately.  These  are  not  the  only  means  by  which  the 
hair  is  fixed  in  its  situation :  tlie  cuticle  dips  into  the 
orifice  of  the  bulb  for  a  little  way,  and  so  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  surface  of  the  hair,  on  which  it  is  reflected 
and  prolonged,  so  as  to  become  in  a  manner  identified 
with  its  structure. 

745.  The  nails  are  horny  laraellBe,  or  scales,  placed  at 
the  extremities  of  the  digital  phalanges,  on  their  dorsal 
aspect.     The  root  of  the  nail,  which  is  about  one-hflh  of 
its  length,  is  thin  and  white,  dentated   at  its  margin,  uiir] 
received  into  a  groove,  or  sulcus,  in  tlie  corium.     The 
external  surface  of  the  nail   is  convex,    and   marked    by 
some  slight  longitudinal  lines,  running  from  behind  for- 
wards.    At  the  posterior,  of  attached  extremity,  a  small 
portion  will   be  observed  differing  in  colour  from  the  rest, 
and  usually  called   lunula,  from  its  form.     The  free  ex- 
tremity of  the  nail  is  its  thickest  part,  and  projects  for 
some  way  beyond   the  last  phalanx  of  the  finger.     The 
mode  of  conuexion  established  between  the  uai!  and   the 
tegument  is  as  follows  : — The  subjacent  part  of  the  cntis, 
thick  and  red,  is  surmounted  by  a  number  of  papilla;  placed 
in  linear  series  on  every  part  of  it,  except  that  beneath  the 
lunula.     The  under  surface  of  the  nail  is  at  the  same  time 
soft,  and  marked  by  linear  depressions,  intended  to  lodge 
the  pupill(B  just  noticed,  and  to  become  intimately  con- 
nected wtlh  Ihera.     Again,  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
nail  is  received  into  a  snicus  in  the  corium,  which  at  this 
point  is  stripped  of  its  epidermis  ;  but  the  latter  at  the  root 
of  thenuil  dips  into  the  sulcus,  and  becomes  reflected  on  its 
upper  surface,  forming  a  smooth  superficial  lamella  npon  it. 
At  the  free  extremity  of  (he  nail  the  epidermis,  after  cover- 
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ingthe  end  of  the  finger,  is  reflected  on  its  contignoossur' 
face,  becoming  identified  with  it.  Finally,  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  epidermis  along  the  sides  of  the  nail,  it  ma? 
be  observed  that  at  the  posterior  part  it  resembles  that 
which  takes  place  at  the  root,  and  farther  forwards  is 
reQected  in  the  way  that  obtains  at  the  free  border  of  the 
nail. 


THE  END. 
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